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THE  SUPERINTENDENT— A  DICTATOR   OR  LEADER, 

WHICH? 

HON.    HENRY   SABIN,    DES   MOINES,    IOWA. 

THE  present  trend  of  the  times  is  to  lodge  in  the  hands  of 
the  city  superintendent  almost  supreme  power  in  strictly 
educational  affairs,  and  to  separate  his  office  from  the  business 
or  administrative  functions  of  the  board.  This  scheme  finds 
many  advocates,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities.  In  imitation, 
in  many  small  towns  and  cities  the  superintendent  asks  to  be 
allowed  to  exercise  the  same  powers.  He  claims  the  right  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  teachers  at  his  own  pleasure ;  to  select  and 
change  text-books  without  any  interference  of  school  authorities  ; 
and  to  arrange  courses  of  studies  as  seems   to  him   best.     In 

short, — 

He  is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys ; 
His  right  there  is  none  to  dispute. 

This  is  done  under  pretense  of  removing  the  schools  from  the 
control  of  local  politicians,  who  use  the  appointing  power  to 
further  their  own  designs.  The  experiment  remains  to  be 
tested  whether  it  is  wise  to  intrust  so  much  absolute  power  into 
the  hands  of  one  man.  It  is  generally  a  wise  maxim,  espe- 
cially in  a  democracy,  to  distribute  power  and  limit,  if  not 
divide,  responsibility.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
administration  of  school  matters  affords  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule. 
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Of  the  many  objections  to  this  scheme,  the  most  serious  is 
that  it  tends  to  convert  the  chief  school  officer  into  a  dictator, 
and  thus  lessen  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the  kind  and  char- 
acter of  the  schools  which  their  children  attend.  Just  so  far  as 
the  people  are  made  to  feel  that  their  wishes  are  not  to  be  con- 
sulted, that  they  have  nothing  to  say,  that  they  are  to  be  utterly 
ignored  as  to  choice  of  teachers  and  the  general  conduct  of  the 
school,  just  so  far  will  the  schools  lose  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  people.  There  is  but  one  path  of  safety  for  the 
friends  of  the  common  school  to  follow,  and  that  is  to  arouse 
and  keep  alive  the  school  consciences  of  the  masses,  for  whose 
children  the  schools  are  maintained.  In  the  past  this  has  been 
the  strong  point  in  the  American  school  system,  and  we  are  in 
no  position  to-day  to  abandon  it. 

Another  objection  equally  strong  is  the  tendency  to  disregard 
the  powers  of  the  superintendent  as  a  leader  in  school  affairs. 
It  makes  him  a  dictator  in  that  it  gives  him  power  which  he 
can  use  tyrannically  if  he  is  in  that  mood.  The  school  system 
is  not  a  military  system ;  the  relation  of  the  superintendent  to 
his  teachers  is  not  that  of  a  general  in  the  army  to  his  soldiers. 
The  teacher  is  not  a  private,  whose- only  duty  is  to  obey  and 
ask  no  questions.  Against  this  tendency  the  spirit  of  those 
through  whose  instrumentality  our  school  system  has  grown 
and  matured,  utters  the  most  vigorous  protest.  The  best  way, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  rid  the  schools  of  inefficient  teachers, 
of  whom  so  much  complaint  is  made,  is  to  discharge  the  in- 
efficient superintendent.  The  superintendent  must  be  more 
than  a  conductor,  whose  business  it  is  to  be  responsible  for  run- 
ning the  train  on  time,  bringing  it  in  on  time  with  no  collisions, 
and  with  no  accidents  of  any  kind.  There  are  too  many  of 
these  conductor  superintendents,  whose  rule  of  action  is  the 
time-table,  for  the  good  of  the  school.  I  do  not  object  to  giv- 
ing the  superintendent  the  initiative  in  the  selection  of  teachers  ; 
but  I  object  seriously  to  giving  him  the  absolute  power  of  a  dic- 
tator, without  any  appeal  or  limitation  whatever. 

The  proper  attitude  of  the  superintendent  toward  his  teachers 
is  that  of  an  enthusiastic,  intelligent  leader.  If  he  has  occasion 
to  criticise,  he  does  it  in  the  most  kindly  way  possible.  If  he 
desires  to  impart  information,  he  does  not  do  it  in  the  spirit  of 
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**  I  know  it  all."  He  studies  with  his  teachers ;  he  talks  over 
their  troubles  with  them ;  and  while  they  ought  to  learn  much 
from  him,  he  is  not  above  learning  something  from  the  experi- 
ence of  €ach  one  of  his  corps.  In  the  same  spirit  the  superin- 
tendent should  be  a  broad-minded  scholar ;  an  all-round 
scholar,  who  can  gather  his  inspiration  from  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture, science,  art  and  poetry,  and  who  can  in  turn  inspire  his 
teachers  with  a  love  of  knowing,  and  a  taste  for,  the  true  and 
beautiful. 

The  tiresome,  ceaseless  study  of  strictly  professional  books 
of  pedagogy  and  psychology  to  which  some  superintendents 
subject  the  teachers  under  their  care  has  a  narrowing  tendency, 
begets  no  enthusiasm,  and  degenerates  at  last  into  low  drudgery. 
Not  that  pedagogy  is  useless,  nor  that  the  teacher  may  not  be 
benefited  by  the  study  of  psychology,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  duties  of  the  schoolroom  are  not  too  exacting  to 
permit,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  profitable  study  of  difficult 
branches  in  lessons  which  must  be  recited  as  a  school  exercise 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregated  teachers  of  the  city.  It  is 
also  questionable  whether  both  school  and  teacher  would  not  be 
profited  in  a  larger  sense  if  leisure  time  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  were  spent  in  reading  along  general  lines  of  teaching, 
science  and  literature;  or  even  in  healthful  outdoor  recreation, 
gaining  thus  that  health  of  body  and  tone  of  nerve  and  spirit 
so  necessary  to  a  strong,  vigorous  intellect. 

There  would  be  no  trouble  in  maintaining  the  proposition 
that  the  teacher  who  has  made  the  most  extensive  preparation 
for  her  work  is  not  always  the  most  proficient.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  **  Teachers  Study,"  and  it  has  a  sphere  distinctly  its 
own,  in  which  every  superintendent  should  become  well  versed. 
'*  How  can  I  help  this  teacher  to  do  better  work?  In  what  is 
she  most  deficient?  What  is  her  true  field  of  labor?  In  what  is 
she  strong,  in  what  is  she  weak?"  These  and  similar  questions 
are  often  left  for  the  superintendent  to  determine.  If  he  is 
a  true  helper  and  counselor,  if  his  support  can  be  depended 
upon  at  all  times,  then  the  inefficient  teacher  uhder  his  sym- 
pathetic leadership  will  often  develop  new  resources,  and 
become  an  energetic,  successful  worker  in  the  schools.  The 
great  source  of  inefficient  teachers  is  found  in  the  inefficient 
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superintendent,  who  has  none  of  the  elements  of  leadership 
in  his  character. 

From  another  standpoint,  the  ideal  school  director  is  desira- 
ble, but  he  is  not  in  sight  to-day.  The  leadership  of  the  super- 
intendent in  the  counsels  of  the  Board  is  of  much  importance. 

« 

As  a  general  thing  the  school  director  knows  nothing  whatever 
of  the  arrangement  of  a  building  for  school  purposes,  especially 
as  concerns  ventilation,  lighting,  heating  and  many  minor  mat- 
ters which  make  the  room  attractive  as  well  as  those  concern- 
ing its  sanitation.  The  legitimate  work  of  the  superintendent 
requires  him  to  have  an  oversight  of  all  these  particular^  when- 
ever a  building  is  to  be  altered  or  a  new  one  to  be  erected.  It 
is  useless  to  say  that  this  work  can  be  done  better  by  an  agent 
hired  by  the  Board  for  that  purpose.  It  remains  true  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  that  if  the  superintendent  does  not  do  this  work 
it  will  remain  undone. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  which  is  seldom  considered  in  dis-  * 
cussing  the  duties  of  the  superintendent.  The  superintendent 
can  make  no  greater  mistake  than  by  ignoring  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  city  or  district  under  his  supervision.  ''What 
can  we  afford  in  the  way  of  improvements,  appliances  and 
larger  salaries?"  is  a  question  which  Boards  have  to  consider, 
and  they  ought  to  find  a  reasonable,  wisely  economical  adviser 
in  the  person  of  their  superintendent.  The  superintendent  who 
is  thus  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Board  of  directors,  and 
who  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  as 
business  men  look  at  them,  has  a  hold  on  his  position  which  he 
can  get  in  no  other  way.  The  usefulness  of  the  superintendent 
is  vastly  increased  when  as  a  business  man  he  can  look  at 
things  from  a  business  man's  standpoint. 

No  other  conclusion  can  be  reached  in  any  fair  discussion  of 
this  question  than  that  the  great  duty  of  the  superintendent  in 
most  of  our  schools  is  that  of  leadership.  A  strong,  permanent, 
vivifying  influence  ought  to  go  out  from  the  superintendent's 
oflSce,  reaching  not  alone  the  teachers  and  schools,  but  the  en- 
tire community  as  well.  A  superintendent  who  considers  him- 
self a  fellow-laborer  with  his  teachers,  and  incites  them  by  his 
presence  to  the  highest  possibilities  of  action,  will  find  his  re- 
ward in  their  hearty  co-operation. 
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RELATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  TO  HER  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

HON.  JOHN   W.    DICKINSON,    EX-SECRETARY    STATE   BOARD   OF    EDUCATION, 

NEWTONVILLB,    MASS. 

WHAT  are  the  relations  which  a  free  State,  like  Massachu- 
setts, should  hold  to  her  public  schools?  This  subject 
has  always  been  considered  to  be  of  vital  importance  in  the 
government  of  our  free  Commonwealth,  and  never  more  im- 
portant than  at  the  present  timQ. 

History  informs  us  that  the  idea  of  a  system  of  free  public 
schools  originated  in  the  same  minds  that  established  for  us  a 
democratic  State.  From  the  most  ancient  times,  in  the  history 
of  the  State,  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  the 
free  common  school  and  compulsory  education  are  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  those  ideas  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government,  and  that  neither  can  exist  with- 
out the  other.  If  this  is  true,  the  State  must  hold  a  vital  rela- 
tion to  her  public  schools. 

This  truth  will  appear  if  we  consider,  first,  what  sort  of  a 
person  a  democratic  state  is,  and,  second,  what  relation  her 
public  educational  institutions  hold  to  her  existence  and  to  her 
well-being.  ' 

A  free  State,  like  our  own,  is  a  community  of  persons  living 
within  well-defined  limits  of  territory,  and  acting  together  under 
a  permanent  organization,  controlled  by  self-imposed  rules,  for 
the  protection  of  these  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  objects 
of  their  natural  rights,  and  for  their  development  into  intelli- 
gent and  loyal  citizens. 

As  the  State  is  a  community  of  persons,  the  State  and  the 
people  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  therefore,  when  we  declare 
what  the  State  may  do  we  affirm  what  the  people  may  do  for 
themselves. 

As  the  State  which  we  have  defined  is  governed  by  self-im- 
posed rules  the  people  are  their  own  rulers. 

As  men  living  in  the  individual  condition  only,  holding  no 
social  relations  with  one  another,  can  neither  protect  themselves 
in  the  possession  of  the  objects  of  their  rights,  nor  develop  their 
social  natures,  the  existence  of  the  State  is  a  necessity. 
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The  nation  or  state,  then,  rightly  organized  for  human 
protection  and  development,  has  its  origin  in  the  nature  and 
wants  of  man.  If  the  nature  and  wants  of  man  require  the 
existence  of  the  State  for  his  well-being,  then,  like  man  him- 
self, it  must  have  a  divine  origin. 

The  State  being  the  people  acting  together  as  a  community 
under  self-imposed  rules,  it  must  have  the  right  to  exercise 
supreme  civil  power.  In  this  right  to  exercise  supreme  power 
is  found  the  sovereignty  of  the  State. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  State  includes  its  right  to  exist ;  and 
this  right  must  be  higher  than  all  other  civil  rights. 

There  is  sometimes  an  apparent  conflict  of  laws,  as  when 
one  law  protects  a  man  in  the  possession  of  his  property  and 
his  life,  and  another  law  compels  him  to  give  up  one  in  support 
of  the  government  and  the  other  in  its  defense. 

An  eminent  writer  has  said  that  the  law  which  in  the  conflict 
of  laws  abrogates  or  annuls  all  other  laws  is  the  law  of  the 
State's  supreme  necessity.  That  is,  when  the  State  is  in  danger 
even  the  property  and  the  life  of  individuals  must  be  offered  in 
its  support  and  defense.  The  State,  therefore,  in  its  necessity 
may  interrupt  and  suspend  the  ordinary  course  of  rights  in  their 
relations  to  the  individual.  If  we  consider  the  nature,  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  State,  then  its  right  to  exist  antl  to  exercise 
supreme  civil  power  will  at  once  appear.  With  this  view  of 
the  State,  anything  that  is  necessary  for  its  well-being  may 
be  rightfully  done ;  especially  may  that  be  rightfully  done 
which  is  necessary  to  train  every  individual  citizen  into  har- 
monv  with  the  constitution  of  the  State,  of  which  he  is  a 
component  part. 

There  are  three  conditions  necessary  to  the  formation  and  con- 
tinned  existence  of  a  free  State.  One  is  an  intelligent  people, 
who  have  the  independent  power  of  knowing  each  for  himself 
what  human  rights  are ;  another  is  a  virtuous  people,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  render  to  one  another  whatever  is  justly  due ;  and 
a  third  is  a  homogeneous  people,  who  are  disposed  to  act  together 
as  a  people.  The  existence  and  prevalence  of  intelligence  and 
virtue,  and  a  common  sympathy  among  the  people,  require  a 
wise,  faithful  and  universal  application  of  the  influences  of  a 
common  education. 
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It  was  not  an  accident  that  the  colonists  from  the  first  made 
ample  provision  for  popular  education.  They  knew  that  there 
must  be  cultivated  in  the  minds  of  those  that  were  to  be  organized 
into  a  democratic  State  the  power  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
the  disposition  to  exercise  an  enlightened  conscience  in  all  their 
civil  relations.  They  knew,  also,  that  popular  education  could 
be  secured  in  no  other  way  than  by  public  schools  organized, 
controlled  and  supported  by  the  State ;  for  in  no  other  way  can 
instruction  be  made  common  and  in  harmony  with  the  constitution 
of  the  State,  nor  regular  and  universal  attendance  be  secured,  nor 
ample  and  constant  means  of  support  be  provided. 

A  common  training  of  the  people  of  a  free  State  is  necessary, 
that  through  a  common  development  they  may  be  disposed  to 
think  alike  concerning  the  fundamental  principles  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  civil  government,  and  exercise  that  common 
sympathy  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  for  human  individuals  to 
become  a  free  people. 

Burke  says  that  the  idea  of  a  people  is  the  idea  of  a  corporation 
held  together  by  common  agreement.  A  common  agreement  is 
the  result  of  common  thinking  and  common  sympathy.  The 
necessary  conditions  of  unity  in  thinking  and  feeling  by  a  people 
are  educational  institutions,  in  which  the  youth  may  be  trained 
together  by  common  courses  of  study  pursued  in  accordance  with 
a  common  method. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  such  institutions  are  possible 
only  as  they  are  established,  organized  and  controlled  by  the 
State. 

For  the  well-being  of  a  self-governed  State  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  people  receive  some  disciplinary  school  education ;  they 
must  receive  it  in  the  schools  of  the  people. 

Burke  says  "that  men  are  not  tied  together  by  papers  and 
seals.  They  are  led  to  associate  by  resemblances,  by  conformi- 
ties, by  sympathies  ;  **  not  by  the  resemblances  of  outward  forms 
and  circumstances,  nor  by  the  conformities  which  result  from  a 
natural  desire  to  imitate,  nor  by  the  sympathies  which  spring 
from  the  instinctive  principles  of  action,  but  by  those  influences 
which  control  minds  made  alike  by  a  common  development. 

Whoever  has  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  regard  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  promotion  of  our   democratic  State  will  at  once 
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admit  the  necessity  of  fostering  those  institutions  which  are  best 
adapted  to  cultivate  the  democratic  spirit. 

The  establishment  of  public  schools,  supported  and  governed 
by  the  State,  and  the  compulsory  education  of  all  the  children 
in  the  schools,  so  far,  at  least,  as  is  necessary  to  intelligent,  loyal 
citizenship,  are  made  clearly  necessary  by  the  State's  supreme 
necessity. 

This  necessity  is  the  solid  ground  on  which  is  founded  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  support  public  schools,  directed 
by  its  own  Government. 

A  belief  in  these  truths  controlled  the  framers  of  our  civil 
government  in  their  constructive  acts,  and,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth,  has  directed  all  our  school  legisla- 
tion. Our  public  schools  are  State  institutions.  This  is  made 
evident  by  reference  to  the  civil  constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
and  to  the  Public  Statutes  of  the  State. 

Chap.  5,  Sec.  2  of  the  constitution  declares,  ''That  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the 
body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
rights  and  liberties,  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  op- 
portunities and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates  in  all  future  periods  of 
this  Commonwealth  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  especially  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  public  schools  and  grammar  schools  in  the 
towns." 

Article  XVIII.  of  the  amendments  provides,  ''  That  all  moneys 
raised  by  taxation  in  the  towns  and  cities  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  shall  be  applied  to,  and  expended  in,  no  other 
schools  than  those  which  are  conducted  according  to  law  under 
the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  authorities  of  the  town  or 
city  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  expended." 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  the  Public 
Statutes  of  the  State  have  made  ample  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  public  schools,  and  have  made  the  attendance 
of  children  of  school  age  upon  these  schools  compulsory.  They 
provide  that  the  towns  shall  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools   for  all    the   children   who   may  legally   attend   school 
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therein ;  that  these  schools  shall  be  kept  for  a  specified  portion 
of  the  year,  and  that  they  shall  be  taught  by  teachers  of  com- 
petent ability  and  good  morals. 

The  branches  of  learning  which  are  required  to  be  taught  are 
enumerated.  The  towns  a^:e  under  legal  obligation  to  maintain 
a  sufficient  number  of  schoolhouses  and  in  good  order  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  children  and  their  teachers. 
Every  town  is  required  to  raise  not  less  than  a  specified  sum 
for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  in  the 
town,  and  to  send  all  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  years 
of  age  into  the  schools  for  a  specified  number  of  weeks  every 
school  year.  Every  town  is  required  to  choose  some  of.  its  citi- 
zens to  serve  as  members  of  the  school  board,  which  shall  have 
the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  schools.  These 
are  some  of  the  provisions  which  the  State  has  made  for  the 
organization  and  control  of  popular  education.  Towns  and  in- 
dividual citizens  are  required  to  comply  with  these  provisions 
under  a  heavy  penalty  for  their  violation. 

The  compulsory  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  requiring  the 
support  of  public  schools  and  the  attendance  of  the  children 
upon  their  exercises,  suspend  the  ordinary  course  of  rights  of 
the  individual,  with  reference  to  his  exclusive  use  of  his  own 
property,  and  to  his  absolute  control  of  his  own  family. 

The  justice  and  authority  of  these  laws  will  appear  when  it  is 
shown  that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  State's  supreme  ne- 
cessity. Then  will  appear  the  supreme  right  of  the  State  to  levy  a 
general  tax  for  the  support  of  public  instruction,  and  to  compel 
the  children  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  our  schools  are  common  public  schools. 
This  implies  that  there  is  some  knowledge  which  all  should 
know  and  some  mental  cultivation  which  all  should  receive. 
Necessary  knowledge  and  development  of  mental  power  are 
such  as  make  the  individual  to  direct  himself  in  the  future  acts 
of  his  private  and  public  life. 

It  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the  public  school  to  train  the 
young  to  think  so  as  to  discover  the  truth  for  themselves,  to  feel 
the  pleasure  or  pain  which  the  truth  is  adapted  to  produce,  and 
to  choose  the  best  ends.  With  such  training  the  learner  will 
be  able  to  enter  upon  practical  life  prepared  for  the  successful 
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performance  of  all  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  highly  civilized 
and  free  Commonwealth. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  a  system  of  public  common  schools, 
supported  and  controlled  by  the  State,  is  that  of  a  common  edu- 
cation, which  every  citizen  must  receive  as  a  necessary  prepa- 
ration for  citizenship.  This  education  must  produce  such  states 
of  mind  as  are  favorable  to  a  common  belief  in  those  general 
principles  and  that  particular  form  of  civil  government  which 
the  people  have  pledged  themselves  to  accept  and  maintain. 

The  province  of  the  public  schools  seems  to  include  those  ex- 
ercises only  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  right  general 
development  of  the  mind,  without  special  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular application  of  active  power. 

In  Massachusetts  the  non-sectarian  administration  of  the 
public  schools  has  always  been  their  most  distinctive  character- 
istic. The  people  have  always  believed  that  while  religion  is  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  individual,  nevertheless  it  is 
wholly  voluntary  and  personal  as  far  as  the  State  is  concerned ; 
that  every  person  should  regulate  his  spiritual  life  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  free  from  the  controlling 
power  of  public  authority ;  that  all  religious  bodies  are  volun- 
tary associations  of  families  holding  the  same  religious  doctrines, 
and  that  the  training  of  children  in  any  particular  forms  of  reli- 
gious belief  and  service  belongs  whoUv  and  exclusivelv  to  the 
family  and  the  church.  It  is  to  these  institutions  that  all  strictly 
religious  instruction  should  be  referred. 

The  people  will  never  submit  to  a  general  tax  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal objects,  concerning  which  the  State  has  no  right  to  express 
any  opinion  and  over  which  it  has  no  right  to  exercise  any  con- 
trol, but  they  will  voluntarily  support  those  institutions  whose 
exclusive  aim  it  is  to  train  their  pupils  to  become  intelligent  and 
loval  citizens  of  a  free  Commonwealth. 

While  the  public  common  school,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
must  exclude  from  its  exercises  those  topics  of  study  and  disci- 
pline which  have  for  their  objects  special  forms  of  religious 
belief  and  religious  service,  it  should  with  the  utmost  tidelity 
communicate  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  qualities  of  human 
conduct,  and  furnish  occasions  for  acquiring  facility  and  inclina- 
tion for  the  practice  of  every  virtue. 
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If  some  children  of  school  age  in  our  Commonwealth  are  for 
sufficient  reasons  not  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  still  the  duty  of 
public  school  authorities  to  supervise  their  elementary  education. 
No  child,  except  for  physical  or  mental  disability,  can  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The  length  of  time  of  attend- 
ance upon  the  means  of  instruction  provided  and  the  nature  of 
the  instruction  are  all  defined  in  the  Public  Statutes,  and  apply 
alike  to  public  schools  and  to  all  substitutes  for  them. 

We  must  cherish  these  institutions  as  the  true  sources  of  our 
civilization. 


SYMPATHY  IN  THE  SCHCX)LROOM* 

RAY   GREENE   HULING,  SC.D.,  HEAD   MASTER   OF   THE   ENGLISH   HIGH    SCHOOL, 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

THE  characteristics  of  a  good  teacher  are  various.  Some 
of  them  are  physical,  and  may  be  lightly  passed  over 
here.  Others  have  to  do  mainly  with  the  intellect.  The  suc- 
cessful teacher  possesses  a  vigorous  and  flexible  mind  with 
growing  insight  into  character.  She  has  at  command  a  suffi- 
cient store  of  learning,  not  merely  loosely  aggregated,  but 
fairly  well  co-ordinated,  and  ready  for  use  at  slight  notice. 
Within  her  range  of  duty,  also,  she  has  developed  and  made 
habitual  certain  helpful  methods  of  presentation.  She  has  fa- 
miliarized herself  with  the  resources  of  her  position.  She  has 
the  ability  to  adapt  herself  to  new  circumstances,  devising  new 
means  to  new  ends.  These  qualities  we  may  term  her  intel- 
lectual characteristics. 

Still  other  elements  of  her  usefulness  will  be  discerned  by  a 
skilled  observer.  She  will  evince  an  interest  in  the  subject 
which  she  teaches,  and  a  love  for  the  work  of  presenting  it. 
In  addition  she  will  manifest  unobtrusively  a  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  learners.  These  are  her  moral  character- 
istics. 

Am  I  claiming  too  much?  Can  there  not  be  good  teaching, 
successful  teaching,  even  if  the  moral  qualities  just  mentioned 
are  lacking?  For  the  answer  we  must  appeal  to  our  standards. 
If  we  hold  with  Herbert  Spencer  that  the  acquisition  of  material 
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science  is  the  education  that  is  of  most  worth,  we  may  incline 
to  the  belief  that  success  is  possible  if  only  the  intellectual  qual- 
ities are  present  in  full  force.  If,  however,  we  agree  with  Her- 
bart  that  moral  education  is  the  most  important  end  to  be  sought 
in  all  instruction,  we  must  deny  real  success  to  any  teaching 
which  is  simply  intellectual  and  unmoral.  I  think  it  may  be 
assumed  that  most  American  teachers  do  not  omit  moral  ends 
from  the  aims  of  school  education,  and  would,  therefore,  con- 
sent to  the  inclusion  of  the  moral  qualifications  among  the  qual- 
ities indispensable  to  success  in  teaching. 

Among  these  moral  qualities,  moreover,  there  is  a  hierarchy. 
A  few  years  ago  a  distinguished  professor  in  our  oldest  univer- 
sity published  a  statement  that  the  young  professors  about  him 
regarded  their  subjects  as  of  far  more  importance  than  their 
students.  This  is  obviouslv  a  reversal  of  the  true  order.  De- 
votion  to  one's  subject  is  indeed  good,  devotion  to  one's  voca- 
tion even  better,  but  best  and  most  important  of  all  for  the 
teacher  is  devotion  to  one's  pupils. 

This  devotion  to  the  children  it  is  which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  sympathetic  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil.  We  some- 
times use  the  term  love  to  describe  these  relations.  We  say 
that  the  children  love  their  teacher  and  that  a  teacher  loves  her 
children ;  and  in  a  general  way  the  word  does  well  enough,  for 
it  is  a  term  of  many  meanings.  But  the  word  sympathy  seems 
to  me  more  apt  in  this  connection,  and  for  this  reason.  In  the 
home  we  have  parental  love,  an  instinct  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  is  deepened  and  strengthened  year  after  year. 
It  is  spontaneous  in  its  origin  and  unconscious  in  its  growth. 
In  the  school,  however,  the  relation  between  teacher  and  child, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  is  somewhat  different.  Though  the 
former  stands  in  the  place  of  parent  there,  the  feeling  that 
springs  up  is  not  instinctive,  but  grows  out  of  immediate  experi- 
ence or  of  motive.  It  seldom  rises  to  the  intensity  or  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  mother-love  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other, 
becomes  the  whole-hearted  devotion  and  complete  surrender 
which  are  often  found  in  children. 

This  relation  of  sympathy,  I  have  said,  is  not  instinctive.  I 
mean  that  it  is  not  universally  instinctive,  as  parental  affection 
may  be  said  to  be.     Some  teachers,  however,  display  it  from 
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their  youth.  They  are  fond  of  children,  happy  in  their  pres- 
ence, easily  patient  with  their  childishness,  gladly  sharing  their 
joys  and  their  trials.  Others — and  I  seem  to  observe  that  this  is 
true  of  most  men — come  to  the  same  attitude  of  mind  only 
because  of  repeated  contact  with  particular  children  whom  they 
desire  to  appreciate,  and  whose  interests  for  some  reason  they 
wish  to  advance.  Sympathy,  I  mean  to  say,  is  a  quality  that 
is  cultivable.  Most  teachers  who  possess  it  in  high  degree 
have  attained  it  through  effort  in  addition  to  native  tendencies. 

However  acquired,  sympathy  in  a  teacher  is  a  magnet  for 
the  pupils.  It  attracts  them  to  her  with  a  force  which  they  feel 
but  cannot  explain.  They  are  quick  to  discern  it  or  the  lack  of 
it,  and  as  quick  to  respond  to  it,  as  a  rule.  They  seek  the 
teacher's  society,  for  they  enjoy  her  presence.  They  are  glad 
to  accompany  her  to  and  from  the  school.  They  welcome  her 
to  their  homes,  and  delight  to  entertain  her.  They  invite  her 
to  share  their  sports.  They  bring  to  her  their  griefs  and  their 
special  joys.  A  mutual  relation  of  friendship  is  thus  created, 
which  is  an  admirable  atmosphere  for  both  intellectual  and 
moral  progress. 

With  respect  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  the  value  of  the 
relation  of  sympathy  becomes  evident  at  once  upon  considera- 
tion. Disobedience  to  the  ordinary  rules  at  school  is  usually 
the  result  of  transitory  impulse  or  of  thoughtlessness.  When 
sympathy  prevails  in  the  room,  temporary  impulse  will  often  be 
checked  and  overborne  by  the  stronger  impulse  of  interest  in 
the  teacher,  which  is  stronger  because  it  has  the  strength  of 
habit  on  its  side.  Thoughtlessness  in  matters  of  school  conduct 
is  likely  to  give  way  gradually  to  a  feeling  of  responsibility, 
when  the  thought  of  pleasing  the  teacher-friend  becomes  a  con- 
stantly recurring  experience.  And  so  with  the  whole  range  of 
minor  annoyances  which  nest  in  the  schoolroom.  Over  against 
the  specific  impulses,  sporadic  and  varying  in  their  action  upon 
the  will,  is  acting  a  constant  force  which  gathers  acceleration 
as  it  repeatedly  pulls  upon  the  same  will.  In  the  prevalence  of 
sympathetic  relations  the  teacher  finds  a  more  powerful  ally  for 
good  order  than  all  the  checks  and  demerits,  all  the  punish- 
ments and  fears,  which  constitute  the  usual  armory  against 
offenders.     This  is  true  when  the  object  of  school  discipline  is 
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simply  to  secure  and  maintain  school  order.  School  order  in 
itself,  indeed,  is  worth  maintaining.  I  have  no  intention  of 
disparaging  it.  Yet  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  in  a  degree 
artificial.  There  is  no  home  in  which  whispering  and  other 
forms  of  communication  are  forbidden,  or  moving  from  room  to 
room  restricted  to  specified  times.  Freedom  of  a  kind  entirely 
permissible  elsewhere  becomes  a  hindrance,  and  so  a  mis- 
demeanor at  school.  This  is  inevitable  under  school  condi- 
tions, but  it  is  artificial  rather  than  natural,  and  its  artificial 
character  makes  it  seem  to  the  child  at  times  unreasonable. 
Then  it  is  that  the  higher  sanction,  sympathy  with  his  teacher, 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  lower,  the  rule  of  the  school,  and  aids 
in  the  building  of  habits  which  tend  to  good  order  as  a  custom 
in  school. 

But  if  sympathetic  relations  are  of  avail  on  this  plane  of  disci- 
pline, what  shall  we  say  of  their  help  when  the  teacher  is  con- 
sciously aiming  through  her  management  of  the  pupils  to 
buildup  moral  character?  And  this,  I  believe,  should  be  the 
direct  and  continuous  aim  of  school  discipline,  both  in  its  posi- 
tive and  continuous  aspects  and  in  what  may  be  termed  its 
negative  and  incidental  phase,  the  treatment  of  cases  of  disci- 
pline. In  moral  training  there  are  three  sources  of  help  which 
the  school  possesses :  the  moral  content  of  the  subjects  studied, 
the  sweep  of  school  routine  with  its  requirements,  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher.  We  shall  soon  consider  the  bearing  of 
sympathetic  relations  upon  the  instruction  attempted.  Concern- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of  school  life, 
that  the  pupil  shall  be  punctual,  orderly,  neat,  attentive,  perse- 
vering and  thorough  in  all  his  school  work ;  that  he  shall  be 
silent  on  occasion,  obedient  always,  and  courteous,  honest  and 
truthful  in  his  dealings  with  the  whole  school  community  ;  we 
have  simply  to  observe  that  they  are  rigidly  enforced  in  every 
good  school,  and  more  rigidly  in  poor  schools  than  in  many 
careless  homes.  These  virtues  the  school  by  its  very  being 
impresses  upon  its  pupils  as  a  whole,  and  impresses  the  more 
effectively,  as  we  have  seen,  the  more  sympathy  reigns  within 
its  walls. 

But  for  all  the  value  of  the  moral  ideas  and  impulses  proceed- 
ing from  the  studies,  for  all  the  effect  which  school  routine  pro- 
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duces  upon  the  children  en  masse,  there  are  lamentable  lapses 
in  conduct  on  the  part  of  individuals.  No  school  is  altogether 
without  its  cases  of  discipline, —  instances  in  which  a  specific 
appeal  must  be  addressed  to  a  specific  personality  in  order  to 
stimulate  moral  activity  of  a  definite  kind.  It  ought  to  be  evi- 
dent that  such  work  can  be  prosecuted  most  effectively  when 
the  pupil  is  alone  with  his  teacher  and  is  strongly  moved  by 
some  special  interest.  Too  many  teachers  forget  this,  and  make 
a  vain  attempt  to  produce  the  change  of  purpose  in  the  presence 
of  a  larger  or  smaller  group  of  children.  I  believe  such  con- 
ditions preclude  genuine  moral  reformation  among  self-conscious 
adolescents,  and  I  doubt  their  efficacy  among  little  children. 

The  better  way  is  to  isolate  the  offender  until  passion  has  fled 
from  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  then  to  devote  mature  wisdom 
to  an  analysis  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  offender  and  to  the 
application  of  a  remedy  that  shall  promise  permanence.  This 
is  the  opportunity  which  every  such  case  presents ;  but  when 
we  come  face  to  face  with  it,  how  helpless  we  often  feel ! 

Just  here  is  where  the  value  of  sympathetic  relations  most 
strongly  appears.  Suppose  that  you  are  closeted  with  some 
offender  who  is  now  in  opposition  to  your  wish  and  your  au- 
thority, but  with  whom  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  you  have 
been  on  terms  of  sympathy.  On  your  part  you  know  the  per- 
sonality of  the  child  with  some  particularity  of  knowledge,  and 
you  appreciate  the  strength  of  the  temptation  which  led  to  the 
offense,  the  previous  habits  or  the  warped  judgment  which  now 
lead  to  resistance,  and  the  pride  which  withholds  confession  and 
apology.  Therefore  your  patience  will  be  longer  of  suffering, 
your  course  will  be  plainer,  your  tact  will  find  resources  more 
adequate  for  immediate  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  offender 
from  previous  experience  knows  that  you  are  not  his  natural 
enemy,  but  a  kind-hearted  friend  of  pleasant  ways,  who  has 
shown  interest  in  him  always  and  particular  sympathy  in  certain 
times  of  his  need.  Hence  he  will  not  long  harden  his  heart 
against  correction  or  persuasion,  but  will  feel  his  anger  melting 
away,  the  scales  falling  from  his  eyes,  every  intent  to  deceive 
.departing,  and  a  gracious  willingness  to  be  led  asserting  domi- 
nation over  his  whole  being.  And  so  a  mutual  victory  is  woq, 
through  the  abiding  influence  of  sympathy. 
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Turning  now  to  the  distinctly  intellectual  work  of  the  teacher, 
we  shall  find  scarcely  less  value  resident  in  the  presence  of 
sympathetic  relations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom 
seems  to  take  on  a  more  exhilarating  quality  where  sucl^  condi- 
tions are  habitual.  As  Virgil  sings  of  Elysium,  '*  Largior  hie 
campos  aether  et  lumine  vestit  Purpureo." 

To  teach  pupils  whom  you  know  to  be  interested  in  yourself 
and  eager  to  please  you,  is  to  teach  with  twice  the  freedom,  and 
so  with  an  earnestness  that  tells.  I  once  knew  a  rough  old 
pedagogue  who  was  wont  to  assert  that  in  all  his  forty  years  in 
school  he  had  never  taken  a  cent  for  teaching.  He  had  re- 
ceived, to  be  sure,  a  regular  salary ;  but  that  he  had  counted 
as  pay  for  the  abuse  he  had  got.  The  teaching  he  had  always 
thrown  in !  Many  of  us  would  almost  consent  to  teach  **  for 
fun,"  as  the  children  say,  if  our  schoolroom  were  continuously 
an  Elysium  through  perfect  sympathy.  Certainly  strain  on 
nerves  and  fatigue  over  the  whole  body  would  be  reduced  in 
exact  proportion  as  the  ozone  of  personal  interest  should  per- 
meate our  place  of  work.  And  evidently  where  the  teacher 
feels  free  to  teach,  the  pupil  feels  a  corresponding  freedom  to 
learn.  No  cloud  of  conflicting  feeling  shuts  away  the  truth 
presented ;  no  passion  distracts  the  attention.  If  there  is  any 
power  of  inspiration  in  the  personality  of  the  instructor,  it  has 
free  course  to  the  center  of  being  in  the  child. 

Again,  sympathy  for  the  pupil  will  lead  to  a  desire  to  know 
the  intellectual  aptitudes  and  deficiencies  of  the  individual,  and 
to  a  lasting  remembrance  of  these  when  perceived.  Then  lines 
of  least  resistance  will  open  before  the  teacher.  DiflSculties 
will  be  anticipated  and  robbed  of  their  power  to  furnish  orbstruc- 
tion  to  the  progress  of  thought.  Lessons  will  be  adapted  to  the 
apperceptive  basis  actually  existent  in  the  child's  mind.  It 
makes  a  great  difference  whether  volleys  are  hurled  into  a 
wood  in  which  we  think  it  possible  the  enemy  is  lying,  or  are 
aimed  at  lines  in  plain  sight  at  close  range. 

Still  again,  sympathetic  relations  encourage  the  child  to  re- 
veal himself  to  the  teacher  by  bringing  his  diflSculties  promptly 
to  her.  The  electric  thrill  of  sympathy,  a  current  of  lower 
voltage   than   love   though  it  be,  generates  the  X-ray  which 
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enables  us  most  clearly  to  see  at  will  the  contents  of  our  pupils' 
minds  and  the  process  of  their  thought. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  quality  of  sympathy  can  be  culti- 
vated. How  shall  one  who  desires  more  of  it  proceed  in  order 
to  secure  it? 

The  first  step  is  a  determination  that  sympathetic  relations 
shall  be  established.  One  may  well  feel  that  if  they  cannot  be, 
she  has  mistaken  her  vocation.  If  they  can  be,  they  must  be 
developed.  Obviously  the  teacher  must  proceed  to  establish 
personal  relations  with  her  pupils  on  all  occasions  that  naturally 
present  themselves.  A  cheery  good  morning  on  first  meeting 
one  for  the  day ;  an  allusion  to  home  interests  of  which  you 
may  know ;  an  inquiry  about  some  school  interest  which  you 
know  to  be  uppermost  in  the  child's  heart;  a  stop  upon  the 
street  for  a  word  of  greeting ;  a  call  at  the  child's  home  on  occa- 
sion ;  the  little  note  or  the  personal  visit  when  sickness  is  giving 
anxiety  or  when  death  has  entered  the  home ;  the  chat  with 
mother,  or  father,  or  big  sister  about  the  pupil,  and  such  en- 
couraging words  as  can  truthfully  be  said, —  these  are  incidental 
means.  Sometimes  time  must  be  sacrificed  and  prejudices  re- 
pressed. I  know  a  teacher  who  dreads  a  gun  as  she  does  a 
mouse,  but  I  found  her  once  listening  to  a  glowing  description 
of  a  Maxim  from  a  great  hulking  fellow  whom  she  was  encour- 
aging to  talk  to  her  of  the  things  he  loves  best.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  help  to  ask  the  pupils  who  wish  to  do  so  to  write  what  they 
would  like  to  do  when  they  leave  school,  and  why.  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  how  close  one  letter  of  this  kind  brought  teacher 
and  pupil,  —  a  letter  in  which  a  sea-captain's  daughter,  just 
returned  from  a  voyage  to  China  with  her  father,  wrote  of  her 
purpose  to  fit  herself  to  live  among  the  women  and  children  of 
the  East  as  a  medical  missionary  —  a  purpose  born  of  what  she 
herself  had  seen.  But  these  hints  need  not  be  prolonged. 
They  are  only  special  cases  of  the  general  process, —  child 
winning,  in  which  every  true  woman  needs  only  to  resolve  and 
persevere,  to  become  an  adept.  If  there  is  any  secret  about  it, 
it  is  that  we  be  sincerely  friendly,  and  let  the  fact  be  patent. 

May  I  add  a  final  word  of  caution?  When  the  relation  of 
sympathy  is  partially  or  wholly  established,  let  it  be  sacredly 
preserved.     By  a  single  cross  word  you  may  lose  a  child.     By 
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a  single  cross  day  —  and  who  has  not  had  them  —  you  may  lose 
the  sympathy  of  your  school  for  majiy  days.  It  is  a  dangerous 
business  to  give  way  to  petulance,  or  yield  to  selfishness  with 
our  children.  We  must  be  what  we  wish  our  children  to  be, — 
a  truth  that  relates  to  character  as  completely  as  to  manners. 
Says  Bishop  Huntington :  '*  We  are  taught  and  we  teach  by 
something  about  us  that  never  goes  into  language  at  all.  I 
believe  that  often  this  is  the  very  highest  kind  of  teaching,  most 
charged  with  moral  power,  most  apt  to  go  down  among  the 
secret  springs  of  conduct,  most  effectual  for  vital  issues,  for  the 
verj'  reason  that  it  is  spiritual  in  its  character,  noiseless  in  its 
pretensions,  and  constant  in  its  operations." 

*'In  most  situations  —  in  none  more  than  in  a  school  —  what 
a  man  is  tells  for  vastly  more  than  what  he  says." 


THE  EUROPEAN   AND   NON-EUROPEAN; 
Or,  The  Relation  of  the  White  to  the  G>Iored  Races* 

F.    W.   CHAPMAN,  FAIRHOPE,  ALA. 

THE  civilization,  now  in  seemingly  rapid  progress,  of  the 
modern  world,  is  its  essential  Europeanization :  whether 
by  European  colonization,  conquest  of  arms,  or  simply  the  moral 
influence  of  Europe  in  politics,  and  the  adoption  of  European 
customs,  methods,  ideas,  that  circumscribed  and  much  in- 
dented territory  occupying  a  corner  of  the  Eastern  or  Old 
World — from  a  purely  geographical  point  of  view  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  peninsula  extension  of  the  great  Eurasian 
continent  rather  than  a  continent  in  itself — is  the  land  from 
w-hich  has  gone  forth  a  lawgiver  to  the  rest  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  historic  race  having  there  its  seat  is  fast  becoming,  if 
it  be  not  practically  such  already,  the  dictator  or  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  all  others. 

Our  United  States,  British  India  and  Japan  are  respectively 
examples  of  these  three  forms  of  European  ascendency  abroad. 
In  the  first,  by  colonization,  we  see  the  bulk  of  the  population 
of  European  origin,  with  the  African  type  dwelling  amidst  it, 
quite  Europeanized  in  his  mode  of  life,  in  conformity  therewith ; 
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in  India,  the  population  remains  Asiatic,  but  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Saxon  holds  the  reins  of  political  power;  in  Japan,  remain- 
ing native  both  in  population  and  government,  we  behold,  to  a 
regrettable  degree,  indeed,  the  rapid  and  sweeping  occidental- 
ization  in  fashion  of  attire  and  other  respects  which  is  making 
progress,  though  more  slowly  in  other  parts  of  the  Orient.  Aus- 
tralasia, South  Africa  and  Russian  Central  Asia  are  similar  ex- 
amples of  the  irresistible  advance  of  European  empire. 

A  conquest  so  universal  and  many-sided  as  to  method  and 
result  is  unexampled  in  the  er^  of  the  human  family  preceding 
that  of  Columbus  and  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  That  it  is 
a  condition  pre-requisite  to  the  higher  elevation  of  mankind 
generally,  resulting  in  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  principles  of  humanitarianism, 
and  material  comforts  and  benefits,  now  so  multiplied,  would 
seem  to  admit  of  no  question ;  notwithstanding  that  it  has,  like 
lesser  conquests,  been  in  its  course  attended  with  an  appalling 
sum  of  cruelt}',  injustice  and  the  manifestation  of  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  depraved  human  nature,  the  contemplation  of  which 
is  heart-sickening  even  in  view  of  the  ultimate  benefits  thereby 
secured. 

The  key  to  this  world-wnde  ascendency  of  the  one  race  over 
all  others  lies,  first,  in  the  character  of  the  former ;  second,  in 
its  vantage  ground  of  material  or  scientific  progress ;  and,  third, 
in  the  fecundity  which  it  has  developed  along  with  its  civili- 
zation. The  white  man  of  Europe  (for  the  white  Oriental  seems 
of  quite  another  order, — more  akin  in  mental  genius  to  the  dark- 
skinned  types)  has,  as  a  race,  evinced  great  superiority  over  all 
others  in  intellectual  development  and  moral  force.  His  pos- 
session of  vastly  more  effective  arms  and  military  tactics  has 
been  \^xy  important  in  giving  him  from  the  start  that  over- 
whelming advantage  in  his  encounters  with  the  aborigines  of 
America  and  the  savage,  or  half-civilized  peoples  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  which  modern  history  records^  but  is  not  its  only  ex- 
planation ;  for,  although  these  latter  have  since  learned  the  use, 
and  largely  employ  against  him  the  weapons  of  his  own  devis- 
ing, he  still  continues  to  prevail  over  them,  superior  energy  and 
finesse  on  the  part  of  a  European  soldiery  making  it  more  than 
a  match,  and  usually  irresistible,  when  opposed  to  an  African  or 
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Asiatic  army,  even  though  the  latter  be  provided  with  the  most 
improved  type  of  European  arms. 

These  well-known  facts  are,  doubtless,  contributory  if  they 
be  not  the  primary  cause  of  that  characteristic  overweening  hau- 
teur and  contempt  so  generally  exhibited  by  the  white  race  to- 
ward all  darker-skinned  types  which  are  practically  regarded  by 
the  former  as  a  distinctly  inferior  creation,  as  well  as  natural- 
born  subjects  and  serviteurs ;  an  estimate,  indeed,  in  which 
some  of  the  latter  are  found  to  more  or  less  acquiesce,  and  to 
look  upon  the  former  with  a  counter  estimate  of  exaltation. 
The  simple  natives  of  America,  at  first  sight  of  white  men,  took 
them  for  gods  or  celestial  visitants, — styled  them  ''children  of 
the  sun" — and  the  equally  simple  African  savages  of  to-day 
look  upon  the  white  man  with  awe  as  a  supernatural  being. 
Other  non-European  peoples,  such  as  the  Japanese,  themselves 
somewhat  too  far  advanced  intellectually  for  such  extreme  and 
superstitious  reverence,  still  practically  admit  the  superiority  of 
our  race  in  following  us  as  a  guide  and  pattern.  Thus  would 
appear  our  European  stock,  more  particularly  of  the  haughty 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  branch,  pretty  well  justified  in  its 
self-difl'erentiation  from  the  ''colored"  racfes,  as  of  a  different 
order  of  creation. 

But  in  view  of  some  equally  patent  facts,  if  we  choose  to  re- 
gard them,  this,  our  race  attitude,  is  revealed  with  as  little  genu- 
ine support  as  any  other  form  of  exaggerated  egoism,  with 
which  it  is  evidently  to  be  classed.  Conceding,  as  we  may, 
that  the  white  man,  as  a  race,  has  evinced  a  general  superiority 
to  all  others  in  the  matter  of  intellectual  ability  and  force  of 
character,  this,  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit,  is  not  true  in  many 
individual  cases.  Instances  of  the  reverse  of  this,  w^herein  the 
white  compares  very  unfavorably  with  the  black  or  brown  man 
in  the  qualities  mentioned,  are  frequent  enough  to  occasion  com- 
ment, and  to  have  more  influence  upon  our  opinions  in  the 
matter  if  we  were  disposed  to  allow  them  impartial  weight.  At 
the  centers  of  our  civilization,  in  the  midst  of  our  progressive 
western  communities,  despite  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, there  is  much  ignorance,  imbecility  and  actual  barbar- 
ism, its  subjects  being  in  multitudinous  cases  of  undoubted 
European   blood   "  uncontaminated "    by   any   admixture   with 
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African,  Mongolian  or  other  non-Aryan  strain.  On  the  other 
hand,  instances  are  not  a  few  of  colored  (using  this  term  as 
convenient  designation  for  all  individuals  not  of  unmixed  Euro- 
pean blood)  men,  and  women  also,  of  energy,  intellect  and 
culture  who  have  raised  themselves  by  these  qualities,  — 
often  in  face  of  much  heavier  odds  than  their  Caucasian  com- 
peers—  to  positions  of  eminence  high  over  the  heads  of  the 
masses  of  either  race.  In  some  of  these  the  "  mingled  tide"  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  or  America,  flows  in  the  veins ;  in  others, 
80  far  as  ascertainable,  no  European  blood  has  lent  its  presence 
in  imparting  to  these  the  qualities  which  it  would  fain  arrogate 
to  itself  exclusively,  but  which,  nevertheless,  they  have  de- 
veloped. It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  men  should  be 
impressed  like  their  unsophisticated  primitive  forebears  and  con^ 
Jreres  with  the  supernatural  superiority  of  even  the  many  igno- 
rant, uncultured,  or  debased  representatives  of  the  Caucasian 
race  with  whose  heterogeneous  elements  of  individuality — 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  high,  low,  noble  and  ignoble — 
they  live  in  daily  contact,  and  are  fully  competent  to  estimate, 
and  that  they  should  not  bitterly  feel  the  injustice  of  the  sweep- 
ing discrimination  which,  on  account  of  their  race,  condemns 
them,  despite  their  abilities  and  talents,  to  a  social  position  rela- 
tively lower  than  their  undoubted  inferiors  of  that  more  favored 
branch  of  the  great  human  family. 

It  is  far  from  true  that  all  white  men  share  in  the  pre-eminent 
intellectuality  of  their  race ;  it  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  a  majority 
do.  That  there  are  a  larger  proportion  of  individuals  of  su- 
perior intellectual  ability  of  European  than  non-European  stock 
is  all  that  can  be  successfully  affirmed ;  and  that  the  large  mass 
of  the  type  assume  to  themselves  a  character  and  qualities  found 
only  in  the  leaders  of  European  progress,  and  bask  in  a  bor- 
rowed glory  therefrom,  is  only  an  unprejudiced  statement  of  the 
case. 

Without  going  into  other  details  which  might  be  adduced 
here,  we  find  in  the  history  of  our  stock  and  its  expansion 
throughout  the  earth  the  same  essential  elements  of  barbarism 
held  to  be  characteristic  of  the  red  Indian,  the  black  African 
and  Solomon  Islander,  the  tawny  Malay  and  Arab,  or  the 
white  but  non-Aryan  Turk.     The  medieval  European  presents 
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nothing  in  his  character  substantially  better  than  does  the  Tartar 
or  the  semi-civilized  Ethiopian.  His  is,  equally  with  theirs,  a 
record  of  violence,  cruelty,  ignorance,  superstition,  bigotry,  with 
scarce  a  gleam  of  the  intellectual  light  or  humanitarian  principle 
on  which  his  descendant  of  to-day  boasts  himself.  The  simple 
aborigines  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  were  soon 
undeceived  in  regard  to  the  ''  celestial"  character  of  those  fair- 
visaged  strangers  whom  they  called  ''children  of  the  sun,"  but 
whose  atrocities  committed  upon  these  helpless,  hapless,  confid- 
ing children  of  nature  showed  them  far  more  akin  to  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  the  dwellers  in  the  regions  below. 

And  even  within  the  present  century,  wherein  European 
progress  stands  for  amenities  in  war  and  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners, for  the  abolition  of  torture  and  slavery,  respect  for  the 
religion  and  customs  of  conquered  peoples,  and  for  much  more 
which  alone  gives  our  race  a  right  other  than  might  to  over- 
spread the  earth  as  it  has  done  and  bend  the  nations  to  its  wilU 
we  still  show  our  kinship  of  spirit  to  the  barbarous  races  over 
which  we  prevail  in  many  instances  inconsistent  with  our  gen- 
eral profession  of  superiority.  Take  our  individual  white  man 
out  of  his  own  country,  thus  away  from  the  restraining  influences 
of  civilization  which  there  determines  or  shapes  his  ordinary 
conduct,  and  too  often  will  the  old  savage  nature  in  him — an- 
cestral legacy  of  ruthless  Goth  and  plundering  viking — reassert 
itself.  The  history  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  Cameroons,  of  the  suppression  of  the  sepoy  insur- 
rection by  the  British,  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  this 
observation.  And  even  in  settled  white  communities,  like  those 
of  our  Southern  States,  wherein  an  Anglo-Saxon  population 
finds  itself  dwelling  amid  the  environment  of  a  warm  climate 
and  in  the  immediate  presence  of  a  race  of  humbler  origin,  we 
see,  over  and  over  again,  the  tendency  of  the  proud  heir  of 
centuries  of  the  highest  civilization  and  enlightenment  to  revert 
to  almost  medieval  or  oriental  barbarism  in  its  acts  of  chastise- 
ment upon  the  Afro-American  offender.  When  one  of  the  least 
favored  representatives  of  the  latter  race, — some  ignorant,  half- 
brute  negro,  removed  by  but  two  or  three  generations,  maybe, 
from  original  African  savagery,  and  denied  during  the  slavery 
epoch  all  opportunities  for  rising  to  a  higher  moral  and  intel* 
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lectual  plane — when  such  a  well-nigh  irresponsible  creature, 
overcome  by  the  untamed  impulse*  of  his  preponderating  animal 
nature,  commits  a  revolting  crime,  his  victim  being  of  the  supe- 
rior race,  what  do  the  representatives  of  the  latter  usually, 
almost  uniformly,  do?  Try  the  culprit  according  to  the  spirit 
and  forms  of  modern  civil  law  ?  Afford  him  the  same  opportunity 
for  legal  defense  and  protection  to  which  the  worst  white  crimi- 
nals are  held  to  be  entitled?  Punish  with  a  just  punishment, 
proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  his  crime  ?  No !  with  the  pre- 
text of*'  making  the  punishment  fit  the  crime,"  our  representa- 
tives of  the  enlightened  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  throwing  law  and 
humanity  alike  aside,  proceed  to  emulate  the  red  aborigine  or 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  deeds  of  fiendish  cruelty ;  to  show 
the  world  how  well  able  we  still  are  to  match  the  atrocities  of 
the  semi-barbarian  upon  which  we  look  back  with  such  contempt. 
But  the  white  man  thereby  proves  his  essential  kinship— a  kin- 
ship of  savagery — with  the  latter. 

Let  one  other  point  serve  to  knock  away  the  last  support  of 
the  Caucasian's  assumption  that  he  belongs  to  a  superior  order 
of  creation.  His  generally  expressed  pride  and  contempt  as 
regards  what  he  considers  the  inferior  races,  holds  him  in  no 
check  with  regard  to  any  opportunity  he  may  find  among  these 
for  the  gratification  of  his  own  active  animal  nature.  The  race 
pride  of  the  Teutonic  stock  has  been  claimed  to  be  an  instinct 
implanted  by  nature  to  prevent  the  mixing  and  ''debasing"  of 
its  blood  with  that  of  less  intellectual  types.  But  has  it  actually 
this  effect?  No!  it  simply  works  to  proscribe  lawful  union 
between  the  white  and  colored  of' opposite  sexes,  but  is  no  bar 
to  concubinage  and  illegitimacy  which  flourish  unhindered 
thereby,  and  are  passed  over  by  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
fair-skinned  Aryan  of  the  proudest  type  has  in  all  ages  of 
history  mingled  his  blood  with  the  African,  Mongol,  etc., 
wherever  among  these  he  found  convenient  objects  for  his  lust, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  colored  races  of  the  world  to-day 
are  of  this  mixed  origin,  and  can  claim  white  ancestry  upon  one 
side  or  both  of  their  family  line. 

No,  despite  the  superior  intellectual  and  moral  force  of  his 
race,  the  white  man  is  no  separate  or  superior  order  of  creation, 
removed  beyond  kinship  with  other  human  types.     He  is,  at  the 
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most,  but  an  older,  wiser,  more  capable  brother  to  his  African, 
Asiatic,  or  South  Sea  Island  co-dweller  upon  the  surface  of  this 
planet ;  and,  as  such,  may  well  have  been  intended,  in  the 
providential  scheme,  as  a  guide  and  uplifter  of  these  to  the 
higher  level  which  he  himself  has  attained  in  part  only.  We 
may  use  the  comparison  of  a  famil}'  party  ascending  a  steep 
acclivity,  the  stronger  going  ahead  and  then  reaching  back  a 
helping  hand  to  the  weaker  ones  behind.  But  the  leader  does 
well  to  look  to  his  own  footing  ^so,  bearing  in  mind,  from  fre- 
quent experience,  that  he  himself  is  liable  to  slips  and  falls. 
Thus  the  great  human  family  party,  in  their  toilsome,  often 
frustrated,  ascent  from  the  low-lying  levels  of  brutishness  and 
barbarism  toward  their  goal  upon  the  lofty  eminences  of  a  per- 
fect human  development,  show  inequality  in  their  ability  to 
accomplish  the  journey ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  sturdier, 
more  adult  white  brother  has  got  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
rest.  But  he  is  no  bird  whose  power  of  flight  carries  him  to 
summits  unattainable  to  his  companions  and  takes  him  out  of 
their  sphere  of  interest.  He  is,  for  all  his  greater  progress,  but 
a  toiling  climber  like  the  others, — one  of  the  original  family 
party ;  and  as  such  his  duty  to  the  rest  is  one  of  helpfulness, 
and  not  that  of  a  being  lifted  out  of  all  relations  and  obligations 
to  these  as  not  of  his  kind. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  further  progress  of  our  stock  we  may 
at  length  divest  ourselves  of  the  last  shred  of  that  race  pride  and 
prejudice  which  have  measurably  hindered  our  real  usefulness 
in  the  general  co-operative  scheme  of  nature,  as  part  of  our  own 
complete  evolution,  pride  of  our  special  achievements  be  tem- 
pered with  humility  in  consideration  of  our  shortcomings  and 
the  appreciation  of  ability  in  other  races,  and  of  the  qualities 
which  unite  as  well  as  those  which  differentiate  one  and  an- 
other ;  and  that  thus,  with  a  clear,  unbiased  concept  of  our 
special  mission,  our  European  stock  may  be  the  agent  and 
means  of  more  unqualified  blessings  to  the  rest  of  mankind  than 
it  can  as  yet  truthfully  claim  to  be. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  ART  TRAINING. 

MIRA    BURR   EOSON,  NEW   YORK   CITY. 

/T"T  an  exhibition  of  paintings  two  men  discussing  the  rela- 
(JL  tive  values  of  art  and  literature  were  heard  to  say : 
**  Literature,  after  all,  is  a  necessity ;  it  bears  a  real  influence 
on  life  and  morals.     Art  is  a  luxury." 

Such  a  misapprehension  of  the  ends  of  art  is,  fortunately, 
becoming  less  common  every  year.  It  is  a  result  of  our  own 
wrong  way  of  seeing,  fostered  by  our  two  kinds  of  art  schools, 
— those  for  the  cultivation  of  the  "  fine. arts,"  ignoring  any  ap- 
plication to  practical  ends,  and  those  merely  *'  Industrial,"  where 
technical  necessities  are  dwelt  upon,  and  art,  -per  se^  is  a  sec- 
ondar}"^  matter,  and  receives  little  attention.  The  two  kinds  of 
schools,  with  avowedly  different  aims,  effect  a  divorce  between 
the  ideal  and  the  practical  by  which  both  lose  in  power.  To- 
day, however,  the  signs  point  to  better  things.  The  public  is 
awakening  to  an  interest  in  decorative  art,  and  the  results  of 
this  interest  appear  in  better  designs  and  in  more  artistic  products 
in  the  market.  That  the  matter  is  rightly  grasped  at  last  is 
shown,  too,  in  the  desire  that  art  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
this  not  as  of  old,  in  the  way  of  a  superficial  accomplishment, 
but  as  a  useful,  necessary  branch  of  public  instruction.  Many 
are  the  plans  and  systems  now  being  put  in  practice,  each  work- 
ing in  its  own  way  toward  its  own  end,  such  ideas  surviving, 
let  us  hope,  as  shall  contribute  toward  an  ideal  system  of  the 
future. 

In  judging  of  any  system  in  operation,  or  in  forming  a  plan 
for  a  better,  the  aims  of  general  education  should  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind.  What  then  are  the  aims  of  general  education? 
How  can  a  training  in  art  further  them,  and  of  what  kind  should 
this  training  be? 

The  object  of  general  education,  of  public  instruction  espe- 
cially, is  a  moral  one.  It  would  before  all  else  form  character, 
— produce  good  and  intelligent  citizens.  To  accomplish  this  it 
must  train  the  will  to  act  along  right  lines,  and  the  intelligence, 
that  it  may  guide  with  reason  and  justice.  Every  normal  and 
essential  faculty  of  the  mind  should  receive  due  attention,  and 
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whatever  works  for  true  culture  should  be  considered,  that  each 
pupil  may  become,  as  far  as  possible,  a  thinking,  self-acting, 
self-regulating  personality.  As  training  the  imagination,  and 
cultivating  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  some  knowledge  of  art 
is  due  him.  Culture  in  art,  or  the  study  of  beauty,  is  mainly 
a  study  of  relations.  Its  scope  is  far-reaching,  and  its  field 
almost  unlimited.  It  is  not  a  question  of  luxury,  nor  of  ex- 
pensive details,  but  of  taste.     It  establishes  harmonious  relations. 

With  a  great  deal  that  is  now  included  in  the  study  of  art, 
general  education  has  nothing  to  do.  Much  of  the  training 
that  is  right  and  necessary  for  the  artist  is  of  no  practical  value 
to  the  average  citizen.  Whatever  is  of  this  nature  should  be 
left  to  the  art  schools  and  studios,  where,  later,  the  technicalities 
may  be  learned,  and  the  development  of  art  ideals  carried  for- 
ward with  more  facility,  because  of  an  understanding  already 
gained  of  fundamental  and  primary  truths.  The  best  educa- 
tional training  is  along  the  lines  of  decorative  art,  and  should 
deal  with  the  principles  of  design.  Drawing  and  coloring  ob- 
jects is  not  enough ;  this  may  teach  the  observation  of  artistic 
facts,  and  perhaps  do  a  little  toward  the  cultivation  of  taste, 
but  the  correlation  of  these  facts,  the  training  of  the  imagi- 
nation, the  development  of  artistic  personality,  are  left  quite  out 
of  sight. 

The  aims  of  an  art-education  should  be  three-fold :  to  estab- 
lish ideals  of  beauty  by  some  familiarity  with  good  examples 
past  and  present;  to  train  in  manual  dexterity  as  a  means  to 
self-expression ;  and  to  make  clear  that  beauty  is  not  the  result 
of  chance,  but  rests  upon  principles  as  absolute  as  any  of  the 
laws  of  being. 

Some  suggestions  are  given  below  for  a  course  of  training  in 
art,  the  material  for  which  is  drawn  from  observation  and  prac- 
tical experience.  It  is  only  an  outline,  and  is  elastic  enough 
to  fit  varying  needs,  and  give  scope  to  the  individual  genius  of 
the  teacher,  which  must  always  be  an  important  factor.  It 
aims  to  follow  the  development  of  the  child's  mind  by  suit- 
able exercises,  unfolding  gradually  to  the  larger  view,  illus- 
trating the  successive  steps  by  practical  examples  from  which 
the  pupil  may  draw  the  moral  for  himself,  so  to  speak,  rather 
than  allowing  the  method  to  be  too  apparent.     Above  all,  in 
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planning  a  course  of  school  work,  mechanical  methods  must  be 
avoided, — so  easy  for  any  system  to  fall  into,  so  deadening  in 
their  effect.  The  course  given  is  arranged  in  five  progressive 
steps,  w^hich  may  cover  one  or  more  years,  according  to  con- 
ditions. 

The  first  step  would  lead  the  child  to  observe  carefully  and 
justly  in  the  w^orld  outside  himself.  Leaves,  grasses,  or  other 
forms  may  be  presented,  and  after  a  few  remarks  on  the  form  or 
color  of  each,  let  the  child  try  to  represent  them.  After  his  first 
attempt,  made  up  chiefly  from  his  own  conception,  let  him  add 
more  of  teauty  from  suggestions  drawn  from  the  model.  Other 
exercises  may  consist  of  symmetrical  arrangements  of  two, 
three  or  four  leaves,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  rows  to  form 
borders,  thus  giving  some  notion  of  design.  Picture-making 
should  be  occasionally  introduced  also. 

Secondly,  the  child  now  out  of  the  kindergarten  is  beginning 
to  feel  his  own  force,  but  is  without  a  code  of  action ;  animal 
spirits  dominate ;  he  needs  drill  to  teach  him  that  all  true  liberty 
must  rest  on  the  observance  of  fundamental  laws.  In  the  class, 
he  learns  of  structure  as  a  basis  of  design ;  he  learns  to  see 
how  order  produces  beauty ;  he  makes  symmetrical  arrange- 
ments of  his  own,  and  places  units,  either  flowers  or  simple 
geometrical  forms,  upon  given  structures.  The  varied  results 
will  show  the  variety  to  be  found  within  given  limitations.  The 
child  learns  to  handle  his  tools  and  work  more  accurately. 

Thirdly,  attention  is  directed  to  detail ;  structure  alone  is  not 
enough.  The  repetition  of  a  unit  is  more  interesting  when  the 
units  have  individual  interest  and  variety ;  show  how  truth  of 
part  may  suggest  the  whole,  and  learn  by  practice  the  beauty 
to  be  found  in  placement  and  balance  of  parts  within  given 
limits. 

Fourthly,  freedom  of  expression  should  be  encouraged :  find 
the  harmonious  balance  between  structure  arid  detail ;  learn 
something  of  the  possibilities  of  black  and  white  (or  any  two 
tones),  and  find  original  examples  of  artistic  principles. 

Fifthly,  design  should  be  applied  to  practical  ends,  and  a 
little  of  technical  necessities  taught,  and  special  attention  may 
be  given  to  color ;  originality  and  expression  of  personal  taste 
should  be  encouraged. 
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To  sum  up :  the  first  steps  lead  from  self  to  beauties  in  the 
world  without ;  from  personalities  to  generalities ;  from  detail 
to  mass.  The  later  steps  lead  from  generalities  to  detail,  to 
completeness,  to  individuality. 

Such  a  scheme,  could  it  be  adequately  carried  out,  should 
give  the  pupil  an  insight  into  the  ideals  and  aims  of  art,  and 
should  enable  him  to  perceive  its  relation  to  dail}'  life.  He 
shoulcl  see  that  the  scope  of  aesthetics  extends  from  the  ideal  to 
the  practical  without  break  or  jar ;  that  harmonious  relations 
may  be  established  anywhere  ;  that  if  the  mind  is  open,  beauty 
may  be  seen  on  every  hand,  and  that  he  himself  may  bring  it 
to  bear,  in  his  own  way,  upon  his  own  life. 

With  such  a  training  anyone  who  has  an  aptitude  for  a  career 
in  art  may  be  saved  some  mistakes,  and  with  a  wider  outlook  pur- 
sue his  course  when  school  is  over ;  while  many  who  now  rush 
blindly  into  so-called  art  training,  with  little  idea  of  its  meaning 
or  what  it  can  do  for  them,  might  be  spared  this  waste  of  time 
and  energy  for  some  real  accomplishment,  and  all  might  be  led 
to  regard  art  as  a  precious  heritage  of  the  race,  in  which  «ach 
may  share,  regarding  it  not  as  a  craft  alone,  not  as  a  luxury  for 
the  ultra-cultured,  not  as  a  mysterious  realm  lying  outside  the 
round  of  life,  but  as  a  real,  a  necessary  feature  of  life  itself, 
— embellishing,  enriching,  beautifying. 


THE  TEACHER* 

W.  SCOTT,  A.M  ,  SECRETARY   OF   THE   NEW   ENGLAND   EDUCATION   LEAGUE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

God  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life. —  Thomas  Fuller. 

The  teacher's  profession  is  a  fountain  of  youth. — James  B. 
Angel  I. 

What  better,  what  greater  service  can  we  of  to-day  render 
the  Republic  than  to  instruct  and  train  the  young? — Cicero, 

The  teacher  of  the  future  must  have*  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  condition  of  modern  thought  in  all  departments,  and  the 
power  and  learning  of  a  master  in  that  which  he  assumes  to 
teach. — M.  B.  Anderson, 

Much  as  I  value  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie the  art  of  teaching,  I  set  a  far  higher  value  on  the  thor- 
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ough  mastery  of  the  subjects  taught.  .  .  .  And  so  I  say  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  teacher,  and  one  which  demands  special 
emphasis  at  this  time,  is  the  duty  of  scholarship. — John  Tetlow. 
The  true  teacher  is  one  who  both  knows  and  grows. —  Ver- 
mont  School  Committee. 

THE  estimation  in  which  the  teacher  of  youth  is  held  is  a 
test  of  the  enlightenment  of  a  country.  There  is  confes- 
sedly no  higher  work  than  the  right  training  of  the  young.  In 
order  to  do  such  work  successfully  natural  qualifications  need  to 
be  wisely  cultivated.  The  spirit,  if  we  may  use  so  vague  a 
word,  which  a  teacher  brings  to  his  work  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance.  While  this  is  true  of  all  great  pursuits  in  life,  it 
has  nowhere  a  finer  illustration  than  in  the  schools  of  the  people 
which  stand  in  intermediate  relation  between  the  home  and 
later  life.  The  right  attitude  of  the  teacher  to  pupil  and  in- 
struction wins  and  holds  the  confidence  of  the  youth.  Some 
teachers  make  knowledge  attractive  and  desirable,  because  they 
possess  in  addition  thereto  that  higher  wisdom  or  character 
which  contributes  to  a  tranquil  and  strong  life,  and  thus  makes 
everything  valuable.  What  we  call  the  atmosphere  of  a  school 
is  formed  by  many  influences  flowing  from  home,  pupils  and 
community,  but  a  chief  element  in  its  creation  is  the  teacher. 

The  larger  part  of  New  England  public  school  teachers  is 
composed  of  women.     Recent  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Comparison  of  Number  and  Salaries  of  Male  and  Female 

Teachers.* 


Male  Teachers 
Female     •* 


Average  Monthly  Salary,  Male 


t( 


tf 


'*     Female 


Me. 


16  % 
84  - 
$43.10 

25-56 


N.  H. 


Vt. 


9.7  %    12.2  % 


90.3  " 

$48.99 

25.89 


87.8  ** 

$36.36 
25-52 


Mass. 

R.  I. 

9.5  % 

"     % 

90.5  ** 

88      •* 

$118.07 

$89.54 

48.17 

49,11 

Conn. 

13.4  % 
86.6  " 

$77-" 
39- 8 1 


The  excess  of  female  teachers  is  thought  by  many  a  defect 
in  the  teaching  force  of  the  schools.  None  dispute  the  value 
and  necessity  of  woman's  work  in  education,  but  the  part  as- 

*  34th  Vermont  School  Report,  bj  State  Superintendent  Hon.  Maton  S.  Stone,  October,  1S96. 
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signed  to  her  seems  disproportionate.  Here  considerations  of 
economy  may  have  exercised  more  influence  than  is  conducive 
to  the  best  interests  of  education.  Whether  woman's  service  as 
teacher  should  be  cheaper  than  that  of  man  is  variously  re- 
garded, but  as  a  question  of  fact  the  average  salary  of  the 
female  teacher  is  much  less  than*  that  of  the  male  teacher,  as 
appears  from  the  above  table. 

The  element  of  cost  has  evidently  contributed  to  the  dispar- 
ity in  the  number  of  male  and  female  teachers.  A  larger  num- 
ber of  male  teachers  would,  probably,  strengthen  the  eflliciency 
of  public  education.  Let  the  selection  of  teacher,  and  discrimi- 
nation as  to  sex,  be  determined  by  the  character  and  needs  of 
the  school,  rather  than  bv  a  false  idea  of  economv.  To  ad- 
minister  school  resources  with  care  and  wisdom  is  a  public  duty ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  a  cheaply  conducted  school  is  frequently  a 
waste  rather  than  economy  of  resources. 

The  tenure  of  teacher's  office  is  brief  and  insecure  in  many 
New  England  schools.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  smaller 
places  where  the  salary  is  meager,  and  the  conditions  unfavor- 
able to  good  schools.  School  officials  in  such  places  frequently 
lack  intelligence  and  proper  conception  of  their  duty.  The  in- 
terests of  childhood,  and  of  the  public,  are,  as  a  result,  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  common  school  fails  of  its  high  mission.  In 
stronger  communities  and  cities  a  better  condition  generally 
prevails,  and  many  public  school  teachers  have  had  long  and 
honorable  careers  in  their  profession  in  the  larger  towns  of  New 
England.  The  proper  selection  and  adequate  moral  and  pecun- 
iary support  of  teachers,  especially  in  the  numerous  small  com- 
munities, would  lead  to  more  continuous  and  progressive  school 
work.  The  damage  done  to  schools  by  frequent  breaks  and 
changes  in  teachers  is  so  great  that  a  more  comprehensive  plan 
of  management  seems  necessary  to  lift  the  numerous  small 
schools  out  of  present  petty  conditions.  The  extension  of  town 
and  state  authority  has  brought  about  improvements  in  some 
localities,  and  will  probably  prove  a  wise  general  plan. 

The  training  of  teachers  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  the 
thought  of  the  educational  leaders  of  New  England.  As  a  result 
a  considerable  number  of  normal  schools  have  been  founded  and 
maintained  at  public  expense  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers 


Normal 
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.  Teacher*. 

Pupils. 

5 

32 
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90 
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for  public  school  work.     The  state  normal  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land are  as  follows  : — 

Maine 

New  Hampshire     .... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .... 
Rhode  Island  .... 
Connecticut 

Total  ....       24  245  3,673 

The  pupils  at  the  normal  schools  are  almost  all  female. 
Recent  reports  show  ninety-three  per  cent  female  pupils  for 
Massachusetts,  ninety-nine  per  cent  for  Connecticut,  and  almost 
one  hundred  per  cent  for  New  Hampshire. 

These  schools  are  worthy  of  high  praise.  They  give  much 
attention  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Their  graduates 
generally  reflect  honor  on  normal  institutions. 

The  plan  of  New  England  educators  which  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  these  schools  has  yielded  good  fruit.  It  aimed  to  secure 
special  professional  training  for  the  teacher  which  was  not 
furnished  elsewhere.  The  criticism  is  sometimes  passed  on  the 
normal  school  and  college  that  the  graduate  of  one  knows  how 
to  teach,  but  has  nothing  to  teach  ;  the  other  knows  something, 
but  cannot  teach  it.  There  is  a  grain  of  justice  in  this  criticism. 
It  appears,  however,  that  in  both  cases  the  diflliculty  rests  not 
wholly  with  normal  school  and  college ;  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bilit}'  must  be  borne  by  the  educational  public.  There  are  short 
cuts  to  professional  life  in  clerical,  legal,  medical  and  other 
professions.  Candidates  knock  for  admission  at  the  normal 
school,  as  at  other  professional  schools,  with  scant  preparation. 
The  true  remedy  lies  in  a  higher  geheral  standard  for  the  teach- 
ing and  other  professions,  and  such  demand  is  evidently  growing. 

It  is  also  regretted  by  some  friends  of  education  that  the  loca- 
tions of  some  normal  schools  are  so  far  removed  from  centers  of 
education.  A  closer  connection  by  location  would  probably  tend 
to  the  good  of  both  normal  school  and  college.  Greater  harmony 
of  spirit  might  thus  be  secured,  and  each  institution  might  bring 
to  the  other  its  peculiar  advantages.     Such  a  result  would  be 

*Two  normal  schools  recently  established  at  Lowell  nnil  Hyannis,  Mass.,  are  not  here 
^reported. 
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beneficial  to  prospective  teachers  and  to  educational  interests. 
It  seems  obvious  to  students  of  New  England  public  education 
that  the  college  should  stand  in  closer  relationship  to  normal  and 
other  professional  schools.  Such  improved  relation  is  possible, 
and  would  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  all 
schools  and  to*  the  educational  welfare  of  New  England. 

While  the  New  England  colleges  and  universities  have  no 
formal  connection  with  public  education,  they  send  forth  a  large 
number  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
These  higher  institutions  have  been  defective  in  provisions  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  Until  recently  all  have  failed  to  give 
due  place  to  the  scientific  and  historical  treatment  of  education 
as  one  of  the  great  subjects  in  liberal  training  and  in  opportunities 
for  specific  pedagogical  study.  Some  institutions  have  not  yet 
remedied  this  defect.  It  is  to  these  higher  institutions  that  many 
important  public  school  positions  look  for  trained  men  and  women. 
The  higher  educational  officials  who  serve  as  state,  county,* 
town,  or  city  superintendents  of  education,  principals,  heads  of 
departments  and  the  like,  require  the  discipline  of  liberal  studies 
as  a  basis  for  professional  training  and  success.  The  public 
schools  cannot  be  conducted  without  the  service  of  able  and 
properly  trained  instructors.  Public  education  in  the  magnitude 
of  its  w^ork  furnishes  one  of  the  highest  and  most  useful  spheres 
of  action  for  talent,  energy  and  character.  In  recent  years 
college  and  university  are  turning  their  attention  to  these  interests. 
Pedagogical  and  kindred  studies  are  given  rriore  prominence 
than  formerly.  A  closer  connection  with  teachers  and  practical 
school  work  is  cultivated.  The  new  departures  at  Harvard, 
Brown  and  Yale  Universities,  and  other  New  England  institu- 
tions, in  pedagogical  work  must  prove  advantageous  to  future 
teachers,  and  increase  the  number  of  instructors  who  combine 
learning  with  teaching  power. 

The  qualifications  for  successful  teaching  have  been  frequently 
discussed.  Among  them  is  the  power  to  awaken  the  pupiPs 
interest  in  study.  Some  have  the  faculty  of  inspiring  others 
with  a  love  of  learning.  They  kindle  enthusiasm  in  susceptible 
minds,  and  move  the  dullest  to  new  and  unusual  eflJbrt.     These 

*The  New  England  States,  unlike  the  other  American  States,  have  as  yet  made  little  use  of  the 
county  in  public  education. 
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high  qualities  of  mind  and  character  appear  in  both  eminent 
and  humble  spheres,  and  characterize  those  who  have  a  genius 
for  the  vocation  of  teaching. 

The  faculty  of  communicating  knowledge  in  a  simple  and 
natural  way  characterizes  the  best  teaching.  It  involves  in- 
sight into  the  laws  of  mental  receptivity  and  the  logical  arrange- 
ment of  thought.  The  learner's  path  is  thus  cleared  from  need- 
less difficulties.  While  the  impartation  of  knowledge  always 
requires  appropriate  effort,  it  meets,  when  rightly  conducted, 
the  mental  instincts  of  the  learner,  and  contributes  to  good  men- 
tal habits.  Here  the  teacher's  art  is  akin  to  other  great  arts,  as 
of  poet,  orator,  artist,  who  have  to  do  with  'the  expression  and 
communication  of  ideas. 

How  far  the  possession  of  exceptional  learning  contributes  to 
the  teacher's  work,  has  been  the  subject  of  an  interesting  debate, 
revived  from  time  to  time.  Prof.  John  Seeley  writes  of  univer- 
sity work  in  a  way*that  is  suggestive  for  all  schools  and  teach- 
ers.    He  says  of  examinations  and  learning  *  : — 

I  think  it  is  the  greatest  misfortune  in  a  university  that  suc- 
cess in  an  examination  should  be  held  up  by  the  teaching  class 
in  general  as  the  principal  object  of  study. 

The  truth  is  that  a  university  in  which  there  are  large  and 
all-influential  examinations  is  like  a  country  invaded  by  the 
Sphinx.  To  answer  the  monster's  conundrums  becomes  the 
one  absorbing  occupation.  All  other  pursuits  are  suspended, 
everything  less  urgent  seems  unimportant  and  fantastic ;  the 
learner  ridicules  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  teacher  with 
more  or  less  shame  gradually  acquiesces. 

Continuing,  he  refers  f  to  a  false  attitude  to  learning  or  re- 
search affecting  university  life.  It  influences  in  a  measure  a 
multitude  of  teachers  and  schools  : — 

Those  who  propose  to  sacrifice  learning  for  what  they  con- 
sider the  good  of  the  students,  do  not  seem  to  me  distinctly  to 
conceive  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  they  propose.  They 
propose  to  sacrifice  the  intellectual  rank  and  character  of  the 
country,  which  is  left  to  chance  when  the  universities  renounce 
learning.  Private  thinkers  and  amateur  writers  may  by  acci- 
dent rise  to  supply  our  credit,  just  as,  if  we  should  disband  our 

*  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education,  by  John  Seeley,  M.A.,  and  others.  Edited  by  Rev.  F.  W. 
Farrar.    London,  1867. 

t  Edinburgh  J?rT'i>w,  January,  1S6S,  p.  83. 
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army,  volunteers  might  succeed  in  defending  the  coasts.  But 
how  much  we  all  lose,  nay,  how  much  we  have  already  lost,  by 
our  strange  system,  may  be  judged  by  any  one  who  will  con- 
sider what  has  been  done  by  university  professors  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  professional  system  is  pursued.  If  we  take  the 
single  department  of  philosophy,  is  it  not  evident  that,  if  the 
English  system  had  been  followed  in  the  Scotch  universities, 
there  would  have  been  no  Scotch  school  of  philosophy  ?  And 
has  not  the  German  school  sprung  entirely  from  the  universities  ? 
Were  not  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  without  excep- 
tion, university  professors?  That  barrenness  in  ideas,  that  con- 
tempt for  principles,  that  Philistinism  which  we  hardly  dare 
deny  to  be  an  English  characteristic  now,  was  not  always  so. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  author  of  **  Argenis"  considered 
the  principal  fault  of  English  people  to  be  their  reckless  hardi- 
hood in  speculation,  their  love  of  everything  new  and  untried. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  Montesquieu  calls  us  the  philosophic 
nation ;  and  at  the  same  date,  Holberg,  the  Dane,  describes 
England  as  the  land  of  heroes  and  philosophers.  It  is  not, 
then,  the  English  character  which  is  averse  to  thought;  we  are 
not  naturally  the  plain,  practical  people  that  we  sometimes 
boast,  and  sometimes  blush,  to  be.  If  in  the  present  century 
we  have  fallen  somewhat  behind,  and  instead  of  overrunning 
the  continent  with  our  ideas,  as  in  the  days  of  Locke,  Newton 
and  Bentley,  have  suffered  in  our  own  island  the  invasion  of 
French  and  German  philosophies,  it  is  assuredly  from  no  in- 
herent weakness.  We  must  seek  for  other  causes,  and  among 
them  we  shall  find  this,  that  in  the  warfare  of  thought  we  have 
hoped  to  resist  regular  troops  with  volunteers. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  teacher  can  never  cease  to  be 
a  learner  without  losing  something  of  teaching  power.  His 
own  intellectual  life  must  be  progressive.  By  a  sincere  exam- 
ple he  provokes  and  incites  to  learning.  He  who  would  make 
the  path  of  knowledge  a  bright  and  shining  way  must,  like  the 
wise  virgin,  carry  oil  in  the  vessel  with  his  lamp. 

The  value  of  a  great  teacher  to  a  country  is  often  celebrated 
by  grateful  pupils.  The  fidelity  and  excellence  of  the  service 
of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  have  done  much  for  the 
making  of  New  England.  The  dignity  and  worth  of  teaching 
are  not  likely  to  be  overestimated.  The  teacher  holds  a  high 
place  among  the  forces  which  mold  and  move  society. 
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IS  THE  TEACHER  A  PROLETARIAN? 

MRS.  WM.  D.  CABELL,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

« 

THIS  question  is  the  keynote  to  a  discussion  recently  con- 
ducted with  some  warmth  by  two  eminent  French  writers, 
M.  Francisque  Sarcey  and  M.  Henry  Berenger.  While  it 
should  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  dignified  and  highly  esteemed 
teachers  of  the  United  States,  it  is  yet  interesting  from  the  light 
it  throws  upon  the  condition  of  the  profession  in  France,  and 
upon  a  point  of  view  (hardly  to  be  appreciated  by  us)  bearing 
upon  the  great  problem  of  human  happiness. 

Between  the  two  distinguished  disputants  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  actual  rate  of  compensation  enjoyed 
by  the  body  of  French  teachers,  to  whom,  as  to  their  more  for- 
tunate brothers  and  sisters  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  con- 
fided the  greatest  of  all  responsibilities, — the  education  of  the 
young.  Statistics  establish  this  point.  The  rates  appear  to 
range  from  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  francs  to,  in  rare  cases, 
two  thousand  francs  per  year  for  teachers,  and  up  to  three 
thousand  francs  and  even  five  thousand  francs  for  professors  of 
colleges  and  lyceums.  In  other  words,  a  learned  doctor  of 
letters,  a  professor  in  a  French  lyceum,  may  hope  to  attain  the 
noble  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  point  upon  which  the  discussion  turns  is  whether  the 
members  of  a  profession  so  salaried  are  or  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ranks  of  those  whose  condition  borders  upon  des- 
titution ;  who  are  properly  objects  of  such  public  compassion  as 
should  lead  to  reforms  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  proper  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  France  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  old  age  of  teachers  who,  at  the  end  of 
their  long  years  of  service,  are  forced  to  retire  without  having 
accumulated  the  means  of  livelihood ;  a  very  likely  condition, 
it  would  seem  to  us,  upon  the  scale  of  compensation  quoted. 

The  first  note  of  this  discussion  was  sounded  by  M.  Henry 
Berenger  in  an  article  published  in  the  Revue  des  Revues^  in 
which  he  states  that  the  real  proletarians  of  France,  at  this 
period,  are  not  only  the  classes  usually  so  designated, — the 
paupers  and  the  day  laborers  working  for  the  pittance  essential 
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day  by  day  to  bare  existence  —  but  the  **  Intellectuals,"  the 
educated  classes,  the  professionals,  who,  despite  or  because  of 
their  education,  are  unable  to  adequately  support  themselves. 
In  these  classes  he  includes  physicians^  lawyers,  engineers, 
government-  employees  and  teachers.  It  is  on  account  of  the 
last  named  profession  that  the  war  of  words  waxed  warm. 

M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  in  the  Annates  Politiques  et  Lit- 
Uraires^  takes  the  position  that  the  terms  employed  by  M. 
B6renger  are  unfortunate,  in  that  they  seem  to  humiliate  the 
noble  army  of  teachers  by  including  them,  on  any  ground,  in  a 
class  so  far  beneath  them.  He  disputes  the  correctness,  not  of 
the  premises,  of  course,  but  of  the  conclusions,  claiming  that 
only  dissatisfaction  with  existing  circumstances  and  undue 
longings  for  impossible  or  unlikely  advancement  could  degrade 
the  teacher  into  the  proletarian.  He  declares  that  happiness 
consists  only  in  frankly  accepting  existing  circumstances,  and 
concludes  by  quoting  the  wise  and  witty  observation  of  Mentor 
to  Telemachus,  **  He  only  is  happy  who  believes  himself  to  be 
so. 

The  reply  of  M.  Henry  Berenger,  dated  Paris,  February 
28th,  deserves  to  be  printed  at  length,  but  the  exigencies  of 
space  permit  only  a  few  extracts. 

To  Monsieur  FRANCisQiiE  Sarcey: 

Dear  and  Honored  Sirj — I  became  aware,  through  your 
able  article  in  the  JRevue  Hebdomadaire^  that  you  were  greatly 
interested  in  my  work  in  the  Revue  des  Revues  on  **  The  Intel- 
lectual Proletarians  of  France,'*  and  it  is  probably  through  your 
courtesy  that  this  work  has  had  the  honor  to  be  reproduced  and 
popularized  in  the  Annates.  ...  I  had  written  in  my  **  Intel- 
lectual Proletarians"  that  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
teachers,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  were  paid  between 
one  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred  francs  (between  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  dollars)  ;  that  is  to  say,  were  in  a  condition 
akin  to  penury. 

I  wrote  this  with  grief,  because  I  dearly  love  the  teachers, 
because  I  honor  their  conscientious  labor,  because  I  recognize 
their  disinterested  devotion,  and  desire  for  them  a  material  ex- 
istence worthy  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  efforts.  After 
having  formerly,  in  the  Revue  Bteuc  and  the  Revue  dc  Paris^ 
displayed  the  gratuitous  action  of  the  teachers  in  the  instruction 
of  adults,  I  expected  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  depicting  their 
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actual  penury.  I  hoped,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them  in  publicly  exposing  the  lack  of  justice  in  a  system  that 
transforms  national  educators  into  proletarians  of  instruction. 
But  when  I  read  the  **  letter  from  a  teacher"  published  by  you 
in  your  first  article  of  the  20th  of  February,  I  believed  myself 
in  error,  and  feared  that  I  had  unintentionally  wounded  my 
friends  engaged  in  primary  instruction.  .  .  . 

What  says  your  first  correspondent?  That  *•  a  happy  house- 
hold can  be  maintained  in  the  provinces  on  eighteen  hundred 
francs  (three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars)  a  year."  Granted ; 
but  there  must  be  no  children  ;  the  wife  must  be  a  good  house- 
keeper (that  is  to  say,  at  once  cook,  laundress,  milliner,  man- 
tuamaker,  etc.),  and  must  never  go  out.  In  short,  life  must  be 
confined  to  the  strictly  necessary.  To  desire  nothing  more  is 
the  secret  of  happiness  proposed  for  that  modest  functionary, 
the  teacher. 

I  was  going  to  reply  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  eighteen  hun- 
dred francs  is  not  an  average  figure  for  teachers ;  that  four 
fifths,  that  is  to  say  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  them, 
earn  between  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  hundred  francs ;  and 
that,  consequently,  by  the  very  admissions  of  your  correspond- 
ent, these  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  teachers,  not  hav- 
ing attained  the  admirable  limit  of  eighteen  hundred  francs,  are 
very  near  to  being  proletarians.  ...  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
matny  other  things  when,  in  the  Annales  of  February  27th,  I 
read  the  brave  and  accurate  letter  of  your  second  correspond- 
ent, to  which  I  hesitate  to  add  anything,  with  your  admission 
that  you  had  received  many  others  like  it.  I  must  thank  you 
for  publishing  that  letter.  .  .   . 

I  repeat :  Whoever  cannot  support  himself  and  his  family 
upon  the  earnings  of  his  profession  is  a  proletarian.  I  insist 
upon  that.  Now,  with  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  (three 
hundred  dollars)  a  teacher,  who  has  almost  always  some  family 
demands, — old  parents,  sisters,  wife,  children,  some  fro- 
/essiofia/  expenses  of  dress  and  living — cannot  support  himself. 
He  must  find  some  additional  means  to  eke  out  his  daily 
bread.  ... 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  wish  to  consider  your  own  declara- 
tions. You  have  written  very  prettily,  as  well  as  profoundly, 
as  follows  :  **  What  makes  the  intellectual  proletarian  is  not  the 
modesty  of  his  salary  ;  it  is  the  feeling  he  has  of  the  dispropor- 
tion between  this  salary  and  the  hopes  he  has  long  cherished, — 
a  most  painful  feeling.  .  .  .  The  great  and  perhaps  only  con- 
dition of  happiness  is  to  consent  to  be  frankly  what  one  is."  .  .  . 
And  you  add  :  *'  Brothers,  we  must  live  ;  and  to  live  is  to  love, 
to  desire.     The  essential  is  to  know  how  to  limit  our  desires 
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and  to  conform  them  to  our  means."  Beautiful  words,  that 
illustrate  and  revive  the  saying  of  Voltaire,  **  Let  us  cultivate 
our  garden  !  "  Yes ;  but  to  cultivate  his  garden  one  must  have 
a  spade  and — a  garden.  I  see  indeed  that  the  teachers  have 
received  a  spade ;  I  do  not  see  that  any  one  has  yet  given  them 
the  garden. 

One  can,  one  should  limit  his  desires  and  conform  them  to 
his  means, — when  those  means  reach  a  minimum  sufficient  for 
living  without  being  always  straitened  in  the  essentials  of  exist- 
ence. .  .  .  One  can,  one  should  consent  to  be  frankly  what  he 
is,  when  his  profession  does  not  force  him  to  a-ppear  better  than 
it  permits  him  to  be.  .  .  .  One  cannot,  one  should  not  have 
ambitions  or  vanities  above  his  earnings ;  but  the  earnings  must 
be  adequate  to  the  daily  demands,  and  that  is  not  the  case  with 
most  of  our  teachers.  .  .  . 

I  know,  too,  that  you  add,  with  terrible  good  humor,  **  One 
can  (unless  in  cases  of  extreme  penury  and  distress)  be  relatively 
happy  in  every  situation,  provided  that  one  encourages  only 
desires  in  conformity  with  that  situation."  No  doubt,  and  I 
know  rag-pickers  of  Montmartre,  and  cobblers  of  Montrouge, 
who  are  happier  than  a  President  of  the  Republic.  There  is  a 
degree  of  social  inferiority  when,  free  from  responsibilities,  one 
can  be  happy  in  a  tub,  or  a  cask,  or  a  place  in  the  sun,  like 
Diogenes  the  Dog.  But  the  teacher  is  neither  the  rag-picker 
nor  the  cobbler ;  he  is  not  permitted  to  emulate  a  cynic  philos- 
opher; he  is  an  official,  who  must  be  well  dressed,  well  shod, 
and  sufficiently  well  nourished  to  face  twelve  hours  of  labor 
daily.  The  teacher  is  a  gentleman,  or  a  lady,  under  all  circum- 
stances. Observe  then,  my  dear  sir,  your  condition  for  happi- 
ness, modest  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  is  chimerical  for  the 
teacher,  because  his  earnings  do  not  permit  him  to  have  desires 
in  conformity  to  his  situation.     The  whole  problem  is  there. 

'*  I  speak  knowingly,"  you  tell  us  ;  **  the  happiest  year  of  my 
youth  was  the  year  that  I  passed  in  the  depths  of  Brittany  at 
Lesneven,  as  professor  in  an  insignificant  college,  with  a  salary 
of  ninety-five  francs  per  month.  Never  have  I  worked  with 
better  appetite  or  mcJre  gaily."  I  willingly  believe  you.  A 
Sarccy  has  always  in  his  brain  all  the  treasures  of  earth,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  he  has  enough  to  eat,  my  dear  sir?  And 
there  is  the  terrible  question.  In  1850,  ninety-five  francs  were 
about  equivalent  to  two  hundred  francs  to-day.  Reflect  that 
since  your  youth  money  has  lost  forty  per  cent  of  its  value, 
that  living  costs  much  more  in  proportion,  and  that  boarding 
houses,  even  in  Brittany,  have  greatly  raised  their  charges.  .   .   . 

And  the  teacher  is  not  a  Sarcey ;  he  is  not  a  philosopher 
carrying  with  him  his  riches,  his  assurance  of  happiness  in 
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poverty,  until  he  chooses  to  emerge  from  it.  He  is  a  modest 
fellow,  superior,  perhaps,  in  nothing,  neither  in  virtue,  nor 
wisdom,  nor  science,  asking  only  to  live  modestly,  respectably, 
laboriously,  usefully,  with  a  minimum  salary  of  at  least  two 
thousand  francs  per  year,  with  honors  and  a  pension  at  the  end 
of  his  active  career. 


RELATION  OF  THE  STATE  TO  POPULATION* 

THE  CENSUS- 

JOHN   W.    HARSHBERGER,    PH.D.,    UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA, 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

THE  question  arises.  Has  any  record  of  the  taking  of  a  cen- 
sus come  down  to  us  from  pre-Christian  times?  Very 
scanty  and  unreliable  information  can  be  gathered  from  profane 
writers,  and  outside  of  the  extant  Roman  and  Greek  works, 
the  Bible  gives  the  most  perfect  account  of  early  times. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  In  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month,  in  the  second  year  after  they  were  come 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 

Take  ye  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  with 
the  number  of  their  names,  every  male  by  their  polls ; 

From  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  are  able  to  go 
forth  to  war  in  Israel ;  thou  and  Aaron  shall  number  together 
their  armies. 

We  see,  then,  that  at  the  early  date  of  the  Exodus  (1659  B.  C, 
Menepstah  ruler  in  Egypt)  quite  an  elaborate  census  was 
taken  by  the  Jews.  In  Second  Samuel  we  have  record  of  an 
enumeration  taken  by  King  David  :  — 

For  the  king  said  to  Joab,  the  captain  of  the  host,  which 
was  with  him.  Go  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  from  Dan 
even  to  Beersheba,  and  number  ye  the  people,  that  I  may  know 
the  number  of  the  people.   .  .   . 

So  when  they  had  gone  through  all  the  land,  they  came 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  end  of  nine  months  and  twenty  days. 

And  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  people  unto  the  king : 
and  there  were  in  Israel  eight  hundred  thousand  valiant  men 
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that  drew  sword ;    and  the  men  of  Judah  were   five  hundred 
thousand  men. 

And  David's  heart  smote  him  after  that  he  had  numbered 
the  people. 

The  account  of  the  pestilence  that  followed  David's  dis- 
obedience, without  a  doubt  discouraged  a  census  being  taken 
alike  by  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  later  times.  It  was  many 
centuries  before  any  man  came  forward  bold  enough  to  state 
his  conviction  that  it  was  not  only  not  sinful,  but  a  duty  to 
register  births  and  deaths,  and  to  make  all  possible  endeavor 
correctly  to  number  the  people. 

It  w^as  left  for  the  Romans  as  a  political,  military  and  fiscal 
expedient  to  introduce  into  their  civil  customs  the  estimation  of 
population.  The  institution  of  this  enumeration  is  attributed 
to  Servius  Tullius,  555  B.  C.  The  supervision  of  the  count 
was  at  first  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  who  saw  that 
the  count  was  properly  made.  Five  classes  of  freeholders  were 
denominated.  The  persons  comprising  the  proleiaru\  a  class 
mentioned  in  the  law,  paid  no  taxes,  had  no  vote  and  were 
excluded  from  military  duty.  The  Senate  now  detached  the 
duty  of  taking  the  census  from  the  consular  office  and  assigned 
the  same  to  two  new  officers  called  censors,  vvho  were  chosen 
from  the  patricians  only.  It  was  thus  sought  to  keep  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  State  within  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
nobility,  now  assuming  the  character  of  ^n  oligarchy. 

In  dignity,  the  new  officer  ranked  next  to  the  consuls.  To 
the  censor  was  committed  the  registry  of  the  tribes,  and  this  in 
turn  regulated  the  military  service  and  political  status  of  every 
citizen.  When  vacancies  occurred  in  the  Senate,  or  in  the 
ranks  of  the  equites^  it  was  the  duty  of  the  censor  to  fill  the 
same  by  appointment,  and  his  power  extended  even  to  striking 
off  the  names  of  senators  and  knights  from  the  list  of  their  re- 
spective orders.  With  the  growth  of  the  office  other  duties, 
such  as  the  supervision  of  the  finances,  the  distribution  of  the 
lands,  the  management  of  the  public  works,  the.  collecting  of 
indirect  taxes  and  the  oversight  of  the  public  and  private  lives 
of  the  citizens  were  added  to  the  office,  greatly  augmenting  its 
importance  in  the  Stated  For  ninety-four  years  B.  C,  445-351, 
the  censorship  was  held  exclusively  by  patricians,  and  was  of 
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course  so  managed  as  to  uphold  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
that  aristocratic  order.  Not  until  351  was  the  office  opened 
to  the  plebeians.  The  censors  held  their  office  for  five  years, 
and  thus  in  time  the  period  covering  a  census  was  known  as 
a  lustrum,  on  account  of  sacrifices  and  celebrations  made  at 
that  date. 

The  emperor  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  assumed 
censorial  powers,  and  with  the  titular  dignity  oi  mortim  frafec^ 
ius.  While  thus  between  the  period  of  greatest  consular  in- 
fluence in  the  State  and  the  absorption  of  most  governmental 
powers  in  the,  Caesars,  the  Roman  census  proper  lost  accuracy 
and  validity  with  the  lapse  of  time,  owing  largely,  it  is  probable, 
to  the  exemption  of  citizens  from  land  tax,  with  a  view  to 
which,  in  great  measure,  it  had  been  originated,  a  species  of 
official  enumeration  sprang  up  with  reference  to  the  provinces 
which  nearly  approached  the  modern  forms  of  statistical  in- 
quiry. This  census  was  conducted  by  the  proconsul.  In  it  the 
number  of  freemen,  slaves,  women,  children,  cattle,  houses, 
buildings,  amount  of  acreage,  tillage,  pasturage,  woodland, 
the  number  of  vines,  olives  and  fruit  trees  were  determined. 
**It  was,"  says  Mr.  Merivale,  **  from  the  precise  information 
contained  in  these  official  registers  that  Augustus,  toward  the 
close  of  his  reign,  drew  up  the  complete  survey  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  vestal  virgins  to 
be  delivered  to  his  successor  after  death.  With  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  census  as  a  statistical  agency  disap- 
pears from  history.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  word  was  at 
times  used,  but  in  application  almost  exclusively  to  the  record  of 
the  landed  property  or  the  assessment  of  taxes."  **  Charlemagne, 
in  780  A.  D.,  undertook  an  economic  survey  of  his  vast  domin- 
ions, appointing  commissioners  whose  duty  it  was  to  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  soil  and  the  produce  of  the 
several  provinces."  The  Doomsday  Book  of  England,  com- 
piled by  command  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  1081,  contains 
the  quantity  of  land  within  each  county  of  the  kingdom,  the 
name  of  each  Norman  and  Saxon  proprietor,  and  the  number 
of  slaves  and  cattle  belonging  to  each.  Several  other  statistical 
works  of  an  uncertain  value  appeared  in  the  long  interval  be- 
tween the  last  Roman  census  and  the  seventeenth  century  of 
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the  Christian  era.  To  Sweden  is  attributed  the  honor  of  first 
establishing  a  systematic  plan  for  recording  important  facts  con- 
cerning population.  In  1746  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Stockholm  issued  schedules  of  questions.  The  results  obtained 
in  this  enumeration  were  not  made  public  until  1762.  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  single-handed,  in  1791  undertook  the  herculean  task 
of  obtaining  the  returns  population  in  England.  He  sent  out  a 
schedule  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  items  to  the  clergy^nen  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  in  1798  published  the  result  of  his 
work  in  twenty-one  volumes. 

The  first  census  of  Great  Britain  was  taken  in  1801.  To  les- 
sen inaccuracies  as  much  as  possible  the  collection  of  facts  was 
simultaneously  taken.  The  schedule  required  the  sex,  age, 
social  condition  and  occupation  of  the  individual.  Not  until 
1851  were  the  methods  so  improved  as  to  approach  accuracy. 
The  age,  occupation,  birthplace,  social  condition,  blindness, 
deafness  were  determined  in  185 1.  The  religion  and  education 
of  the  individuals  was  also  asked  for.  The  size  of  the  schedule 
was  increased  in  the  next  census  to  include  more  items.  The 
first  imperial  census  was  instituted  by  the  English  government 
in  187 1.  Several  new  methods  were  introduced;  the  districts 
were  laid  down  on  maps,  instructions  were  issued  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  enumerators,  and  prior  schedules  were  issued  to 
every  householder  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  census 
sought  data  of  sex,  age,  rank,  profession,  occupation,  conjugal 
condition,  relation  to  head  of  family,  birthplace,  physical  con- 
dition. To  include  the  military  and  naval  forces,  the  returns 
for  these  were  made  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  bu- 
reaus. The  lines  on  which  the  last  count  was  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  1871. 

In  France  the  census  did  not  find  a  place  until  after  the  Rev- 
olution. Prior  to  this  great  upheaval,  Vauban,  engineer  to 
Louis  XIV.,  urged  the  necessity  of  an  enumeration  of  the  pop- 
ulation. His  desire  in  this  matter  was  to  provide  a  means  of 
equalizing  taxation.  His  laudable  scheme,  however,  was  sup- 
pressed by  a  decree  seizing  and  burning  his  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  general  census  was  had  in  i8oi.»  The  development 
subsequently  has  not  differed  markedly  from  that  of  other 
European  nations,  for  example  England. 
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Prussia  obtains  the  population  reports  through  a  central 
bureau  established  in  1805.  Several  important  factors  are 
determined : — 

1.  General  Statistics. 

2.  Births,  Deaths,  Marriages,  etc. 

3.  Number  of  Schools,  Churches. 

4.  Medical  Statistics. 

5.  Statistics  of  Mechanical  Trades  and  Manufactures. 
From  1805  to  1820  the  enumeration  was  made  annually.  When 
the  Customs  Unions  were  established,  in  1834,  triennial  censuses 
were  begun.  The  German  government  employs  a  permanent 
statistical  force,  and  if  there  is  any  place  in  Europe  where  sta- 
tistical science  is  highly  elaborated,  that  country  is  Germany. 

Russia  took  partial  censuses  in  1700,  1704,  1705,  1710. 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1718,  required  the  landed  proprietors  to 
return  the  number  of  their  serfs.  The  census  is  constituted 
with  a  central  bureau.  Censuses  werQ  made  in  1802,  1812, 
1815,  1834,  i8SO»  i860,  1870,  1880. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  enumeration  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  differ  so  radically  that  we  must  stop  for  an 
extended  description. 

During  the  colonial  period  the  British  Board  of  Trade  at- 
tempted several  partial  enumerations  for  administrative  uses ; 
but  the  results  were  often  flagrantly  inaccurate,  especially  in 
the  Southern  colonies.  In  the  census  of  New  York,  attempted 
by  Governor  Hunter  in  171 2,  a  superstition  entered  seriously  to 
effect  the  completeness  of  the  returns.  So  defective  were  the 
colonial  censuses  that  George  Bancroft,  for  the  purposes  of  his 
history,  constructed  in  preference  a  table  of  population  projected 
backward  to  1750  from  the  first  United  States  Census  of  1790. 
The  census  of  the  United  States  is  a  political  necessity.  A 
Frenchman  says,  **  That  of  a  people  who  instituted  the  statistics 
of  their  country  on  the  very  day  in  which  they  founded  their 
government,  and  who  regulated,  by  the  same  instrument,  the 
census  of  inhabitants,  their  civil  and  political  rights  and  the 
destinies  of  the  nation." 

In  1810  the  Department  of  State  supervised  the  enumeration. 
This  function  was  exercised  by  the  State  Department  until  1850. 
Congress  established  a  census  office  as  a  bureau  of  the  newly 
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created  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  subjects  to  be  ac- 
counted were,  i.  Free  inhabitants;  2.  Slave  inhabitants;  3. 
Persons  who  died  during  the  year  ending  June  ist;  4.  Produc- 
tions of  agriculture;  5.  Products  of  industry;  6.  Social  sta- 
tistics. The  features  added  by  this  new  law  to  the  list  of  ques- 
tions were  name,  age,  sex  and  color  of  each  person,  together 
with  place  of  birth.  The  census  of  i860  was  taken  on  the  same 
plan  as  1850,  with  but  few  modifications.  In  1870  the  slave 
schedule  was  dropped.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  two  columns  were  added 
to  the  population  schedule ;  the  first  to  obtain  the  number  of 
male  citizens  in  each  State  of  twenty-one  years  or  upward  ;  the 
second  to  obtain  the  number  of  citizens  whose  right  to  vote  is 
denied  or  abridged  on  other  grounds  than  rebellion  or  crime. 
The  United  States  Census  since  1850  has  been,  in  the  phrase 
of  the  Act  of  1879,  **  ^  census  of  population,  w^ealth  and  indus- 
try." State  censuses  could  be  taken  by  this  act  between  the 
national  censuses.  By  the  22d  Section  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1879,  ^^  ^^s  provided  that  if  any  state  or  territory,  through  its 
duly  appointed  officers  or  agents,  shall  during  the  term  of  months 
beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  in  the  year  which  is  the 
mean  of  two  decennium  censuses  of  the  United  States  under 
said  Act  "table  and  complete  a  census- in  all  respects  according 
to  the  schedules  of  enumeration  in  the  census  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  deposit  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
or  before  the  first  of  September  following,  a  full  and  authentic 
copy  of  all  schedules  returned,  and  reports  made  by  officers  and 
agents  charged  with  such  enumeration,  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  upon  receiving  a  certificate  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  such  schedules  and  reports  have  been  duly 
deposited,  pay  on  the  requisition  of  the  governor  of  such  state 
or  territory  out  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury,  otherwise  unap- 
propriated, a  Slim  equal  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount  which 
was  paid  to  all  supervisors  and  actual  enumerators,  within  such 
state  or  territory  at  the  United  States  Census  next  preceding, 
increased  by  half  the  percentage  of  gain  in  population  in  such 
state  or  territory  between  the  two  censuses  next  preceding : 
Provided,  that  the  blank  schedules  used  for  the  purpose  of 
enumeration  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  similar  in  all  respects 
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of  form  and  size  and  heading  and  ruling  to  those  used  in  the 
Census  of  the  United  States." 

With  this  brief  historical  account  let  us  see  what  methods  are 
employed  in  the  practical  working  of  statistical  science. 

1.  '*  Statistics  deals  with  no  facts  of  its  own  ;  in  so  far  as  it 
is  a  science  it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  mathematics."  Like  a 
question  in  geometry,  we  have  certain  axioms  from  which  to 
proceed  by  analogy  and  reasoning  to  more  extended  generaliza- 
tions. 

2.  **  Statistics  are  a  guide  to  political  thought."  Recent 
discussions  on  the  tariff  illustrated  this.  Figures  were  produced 
by  both  parties  to  show  that  their  fiscal  system  was  the  right 
one.  The  knowledge  in  the  South  that  the  negro  race  is 
increasing,  has  led  to  conflicts  which  have  been  very  frequent 
since  the  reconstruction. 

3.  Statistics  of  population  are  interesting  to  the  student  aside 
from  practical  uses.  The  distribution  of  the  races  of  mankind 
presents  a  peculiarly  fascinating  field  for  investigation.  Many 
questions  arise  to  one  pursuing  such  studies.  Will  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  survive,  and  hold  predominant  sway  in  ages  to 
come?  Will  some  stronger  and  more  youthful  nation  drive  out 
the  older  civilizations?  Will  the  Russians  absorb  the  other 
European  peoples,  verifying  Napoleon's  prophecy,  **  Europe 
must  be  French  or  Cossack  "  ?  Will  the  negro  obtain  domi- 
nance in  our  Southern  States?  In  my  opinion  these  questions 
can  only  be  answered  by  a  broad  use  of  statistics. 

Some  consideration  should  now  be  paid  to  the  principles  of 
enumeration.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  that  a  census 
should  not  be  taken  more  frequently  than  ten  years.  The  main 
reason  for  this  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  enumeration  of 
population  in  a  country  the  size  of  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  sum  of  money.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  census  taken  decennially  in  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, British  Empire,  Denmark,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States.  In 
Germany  the  complexion  of  affairs  is  different.  Here  the  male 
population,  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  must  do  military 
duty  and  the  census,  therefore,  must  be  taken  more  frequently. 
The  count  is  taken  in  the  German  Empire  every  five  years. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  questions  should  be  simple,  short 
and  easily  understood.  One  class  of  statisticians  clamor  for 
information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  ;  the  other  class  would 
limit  the  questions  to  a  few  simple  inquiries.  Statisticians  are 
here  at  controversy.  In  1881  the  census  of  England  was  taken 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  latter  school.  The  sched- 
ules sought  the  name,  relation  to  head  of  family,  conjugal  con- 
dition, sex,  rank,  profession,  occupation,  nativity,  bodily 
condition.     To  these  might  be  added  religion  and  illiteracy. 

The  census  force  should  have  small  districts  assigned  to 
them,  so  that  the  count  can  be  taken  without  difficulty  in  one 
day,  and  simultaneously  on  that  day.  The  population  in  a 
large  country  is  constantly  moving  about,  and  the  quicker  the 
census  is  taken  the  better. 

To  facilitate  matters  prior  schedules  should  be  used  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  people  of  the  community. 
The  collection  and  collation  of  facts  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  individual  competent  and  thoroughly  trained  for 
the  service.  He  shall  have  the  appointment  of  the  supervisors, 
and  shall  have  power  to  summarily  bring  to  justice  anyone 
violating  the  census  laws. 

The  United  States  Census  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  by  all 
odds  the  most  expensive  enumeration  in  the  world..  The  num- 
ber of  subjects  treated  is  very  large,  and  continuously  increas- 
ing, and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  accuracy  of  a  census  dimin- 
ishes in  proportion  to  the  addition  of  more  items. 

The  agents  employed  in  the  United  States  Census  are : — 

A  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  President. 

Supervisors,  not  exceeding  fifty  nor  fewer  than  one  for  each 
state  and  territory. 

Enumerators,  who  collect  and  arrange  the  facts.  A  district 
is  assigned  to  each,  with  a  population  of  4,000  ascertained  by 
the  previous  census. 

A  special  agent  for  the  collection  of  manufacturing  statistics, 
whose  appointment  is  optional  with  the  superintendent. 

The  count  must  be  begun  on  the  first  day  of  June,  and  one 
month  is  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  In  cities  over 
ten  thousand  the  returns  must  be  made  in  two  weeks.  Under 
this  method  of  supervisors,  etc.,  the  census  of  1880  and  1890 

was  taken.  (Concluded  next  month.) 
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ADELINE* 

JULIA    HARRIS   MAY,  STRONG,  MAINS. 

My  seat-mate  of  the  long  ago  ! 

Schoolmate  of  many  years, 
Sweet  Adeline  !     I  fain  would  know, 

As  time's  new  century  nears, 
What  you  are  doing.     Tell  me  why 
My  letter  bringeth  no  reply? 

*Twas  long  ago, — yes,  long  ago. 

We  sat  together  when 
The  years  were  young.     I  look,  and,  lo  ! 

It  all  comes  back  again. 
Your  arms  about  my  neck  you  fling. 
And  we,  alas,  are  whispering. 

I  listen.     Something  drops  close  by. 

A  silence  fills  the  room ; 
We  stop.     I  catch  the  master's  eye, 

And  watch  its  gathering  gloom. 
*'  Bring  me  the  knife,"  he  calls.     '*  Come  here  !  *' 
I  bear  it  to  his  hand,  with  fear. 

You  are  behind  me  as  I  go, 

You  speak  the  master's  name. 
**  She  only  helped  me  parse,  and  so 

I  was  the  most  to  blame. 
Master,  you  must  not  punish  her. 
For  we  were  studying.     We  were." 

I  take  your  hand  and  sob  anew. 
But  hear  the  teacher  say, 
**  Pm  sorry  that  I  threw  at  you 
The  penknife,  Julia  May." 
I  hear  again  my  hushed  boo-hoo 
Of  wounded  pride.     O,  say,  do  you  ? 

'Twas  long  ago — where  are  yt>u  now? 

What  school  do  vou  attend? 
Is  it  a  happy  one,  and  how 

Do  you  get  on,  my  friend  ? 
Who  sits  with  vou  ?     What  do  you  sav 
When  caught  a- whispering  to-day  ? 

• 

Whose  wrongs  are  you  still  championing? 

Whose  burdens  do  you  bear  ? 
W^hat  words  of  comfort  do  you  fling 

Along  the  world's  despair? 
Life's  school  of  seventy  years  is  long; 
Say,  will  you  close  it  with  a  song? 
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Have  you  found  springs  along  the  way 

Like  those  we  stopped  to  quaff ; 
And  filled  your  dipper  every  day, 

And  drank  it  with  a  laugh? 
And  is  there  still  one  lingering  rose 
Reflected  where  the  water  flows? 

Has  life  recesses,  like  the  school ; 

Its  blessed  times  of  rest? 
Have  you  solved  problems  by  the  rule, 

Nor  left  them  to  be  guessed  ? 
Does  school  sometimes  get  wearisome, 
And  are  you  longing  to  go  home  ? 

Is  there  a  graveyard  on  the  road  ? 

And  do  you  linger  there, 
And  leave  a  mound  with  roses  strewed. 

Or  pick  a  bud  to  wear? 
Or,  do  you  hurry  past,  for  fear 
You'll  see  the  ghosts  of  memory  dear? 

Do  you  look  up  with  envious  eyes 

To  see  old  schoolmates  mount 
Above  you  ?     Or  do  thanks  arise 

While  backward  steps  you  count  ? 
Are  those  blue  eyes  with  gladness  wet 
Because  old  friends  do  not  forget? 

Do  you  speak  words  devoid  of  wit. 

And  then  in  tears  repent? 
Does  your  tongue  say  the  opposite 

Of  your  serene  intent  ? 
And  does  your  blundering  ever  send 
A  sharpened  arrow  to  a  friend? 

Do  you — alas,  I  know  not  why 

Such  questions  I  repeat. 
Oh,  could  I  see  your  kindly  eye. 

And  hear  your  hastening  feet. 
And  grasp  your  hands  with  olden  glee. 
And  take  you  home  from  school  with  me ! 

You  do  not  answer  me.     Across 

The  Western  wilds  you  dwell 
I  fain  an  olden  kiss  would  toss, 

Or  whisper,  "  Don't  you  tell.** 
But,  ah,  the  best  that  I  can  do 
Is  just  to  send  this  rhyme  to  you. 

My  seat-mate  of  the  long  ago. 

Schoolmate  of  childhood  years. 
The  winter  whirlwinds  wildly  blow. 

And  I  look  up  with  tears, 
But  I  remember  still,  with  glee, 
The  day  when  you  stood  up  for  me. 
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EDITORIAL 

A*' LAW  CLASS"  of  forty- eight  women,  just  graduated  from 
New  York  University,  proves  that  there  is  a  demand  for  this 
kind  of  education  among  the  educated  women  of  our  country. 
The  aim  is  not  so  much  to  make  women  lawyers,  as  to  fit  those  rep- 
resentatives of  the  gentler  sex  who  are  called  to  undertake  the  care  of 
large  estates,  or  to  meet  financial  responsibilities  of  various  kinds,  for 
these  duties.  Miss  Helen  Gould  was  one  of  the  graduates  several 
years  ago.  We  believe  that  ultimately  some  careful  instruction  along 
these  lines  will  be  included  in  the  ordinary  curricula  of  the  public 
schools.  It  very  often  happens  that  important  trusts  are  suddenly 
thrown  upon  women,  by  the  death  of  their  husbands  or  otherwise, 
for  which  they  are  wholly  unprepared,  even  though  they  may  have 
had  what  is  called  a  liberal  education.  This  practical  exigency  should 
be  anticipated  by  our  training  schools,  and  everyone  should  be  given 
some  knowledge  of  at  least  the  common  principles  of  law  and  finance. 

THE  New  York  State  Society  for  Child  Study,  at  their  second 
annual  meeting  in  July,  had  a  very  interesting  exchange  of 
"  confidences."  Selections  were  read  from  a  vast  number  of 
letters  recently  received  from  prominent  teachers  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  Child-Study  movement  by  original  researches  or  critical 
publications.  The  tenor  of  these  "confidences"  was  to  disparage 
the  unsavored  adulation  of  Child-Study  as  a  means  of  pedagogic  suc- 
cess or  scientific  knowledge.  Also  Dr.  Shinier,  the  vice  president, 
presented  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of  about  eight  thousand  teachers 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Child-Study.  In  this  polling 
most  teachers  seemed  to  object  to  Child- Study,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
detracted  from  even  work  in  the  schoolroom,  that  it  interfered  with 
the  strictly  pedagogical  interest,  and  removed  the  teacher  from  the 
true  attitude  toward  the  bOy  or  girl,  that  it  developed  false  notions  as 
to  what  constitutes  scientific  data,  and  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time,  etc. 
The  discussion  of  the  topic,  ''What  is  the  Creed  of  Child-Study?" 
tended  toward  an  expression  of  practical  experience  on  the  part  of 
those  present.  Most  of  these  cited,  in  particular  cases,  how  attention 
in  their  schoolrooms  or  in  tkeir  schools  to  the  characteristics  of  in- 
dividual  children,  not  only  awakened  a  peculiar  interest  in  children  as 
pupils,  but  also  opened  to  the  minds  of  those  teachers,  principals  and 
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syperintendents  an  entirely  new  field  of  experience.  Several  mem- 
bers  reported  scattering  tests  which  they  applied  for  their  individual 
benefit,  as  they  said,  in  gathering  the  ideas  of  children  and  facts  about 
the  physical  and  home  life  of  children.  All  the  contributions  to  the 
discussion  seemed  to  accord  in  the  one  conclusion  that  there  is  a  legit- 
imate  field  of  Child-Study  for  the  practical  teacher.  This  field  of 
practical  interest,  it  was  agreed,  need  not  necessarily  impinge  on  the 
scientific  efforts* to  inquire  more  fully  concerning  the  conditions  of 
mind  and  body  growth  in  the  early  years  of  human  life.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  formulate,  specifically,  any  set  of  propositions  which 
might  be  published  as  the  so-called  "creed"  of  the  State  Society, 
but  rather  to  secure  an  expression  of  individual  creeds.  There  is  here 
a  wide  field  for  faithful,  diligent  and  successful  work. 

IT  is  doubtless  an  advantage,  in  a  general  view  of  education,  that 
what  the  newspapers  call  "the  smart  set"  should  nowadays 
become  interested  in  the  system  of  common  school  education,  in- 
cluding its  environments,  which  the  American  people  have  been  for  the 
past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  engaged  in  building  up,  and  which 
to-day  is  the  one  steady  hope  of  the  Republic.  The  one  division 
of  American  society  that,  from  the  beginning,  has  contemptuously 
ignored  the  public  school,  is  this  same  self-elected  "  upper  ten  "  that, 
like  the  appearing  and  disappearing  pictures  in  the  biograph,  for  one 
short  generation  hovers  on  the  glittering  crest  of  metropolitan  society, 
only  to  be  followed  by  another  "  set,"  made  up  of  people  whom 
their  predecessors  "  wouldn't  touch  with  a  ten-foot  pole."  But  now, 
when  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  millions  of  American  children  and 
youth  receive  all  their  schooling  in  the  people's  seminary,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  ignore  this  great  American  fact,  which  towers  aloft,  like  Mont 
Blanc,  dominating  the  entire  region  overlooked  from  its  summit. 
And  as  the  aforesaid  "swagger  set"  is  chiefly  composed  of,  or  at 
least  supervised  by,  a  group  of  "smart"  women  with  the  kind  of 
education  gained  from  the  possession  of  large  wealth,  cosmopolitan 
acquaintance  and  protracted  absence  from  home,  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  we  now  are  being  entertained  from  that  quarter  by  a  wholesale 
criticism  of  our  American  system  of  universal  education,  with  abun- 
dant suggestions  for  its  improvement.  The  educational  public  of 
Boston,  a  few  months  since,  was  informed  by  the  members  of  a  ladies' 
club  in  Atlanta,  that  the  present  disturbed  relations  between  "the 
races"  in  the  Southland  was  largely  owing  to  the  mis-education  of 
the  negro,  in  schools  established  by  Northern  money  and  taught  by 
Northern  teachers  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  offering,  if  supplied 
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with  funds  from  the  source  of  all  these  woes,  to  begin  anew  the  work 
through  the  agency  of  the  kindergarten,  with  a  moral  and  religious 
annex.  For  the  past  twenty  years  there  have  been  half  a  dozen  and 
more  of  these  great  schools  in  the  new  city  of  Atlanta,  attended  during 
this  period  by  several  thousand  colored  youth,  under  the  management 
of  a  body  of  men  and  women  who,  in  educational  qualifications, 
social  refinement  and  high  personal  character,  have  been  the  peers 
of  any  similar  body  of  educators  elsewhere.  With  certainly  no 
superabundance  of  "black  sheep"  in  their  colored  constituency,  the 
assertion  remains  uncontradicted  that  no  graduate  of  these  schools  has 
been  found  in  the  lower  criminal  class  that  to-day  is  the  terror  of  the 
State.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions  from  the  professional  class  of 
woman  teachers,  this  great  and  good  movement,  with  the  colored 
public  school  supported  by  the  State,  has  from  the  first  been  placed 
under  the  social  boycott  of  the  class  who  now  approach  the  North 
with  the  "childlike  and  bland"  proposition  to  turn  its  back  on  all 
it  has  done  and  look  to  its  critics  for  a  new  departure. 

BUT  Atlanta  is  not  alone  in  this  interesting  movement.  Here  is 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  in  the  North  America7i  Review^ 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Curse  of  the  Common  School,"  re- 
peating, with  a  feminine  edge,  the  stock  arguments  against  the  com- 
mon school  which,  one  by  one,  within  the  past  fifty  years  have  in 
turn  been  met,  seen  and  finally  disposed  of  as  antiquated  lumber 
in  the  Museum  of  National  Curiosities.  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  also 
lifts  up  his  voice  against  the  bad  manners  of  New  York  schoolboys 
and  schoolgirls ;  as  if  almost  the  only  saving  grace  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tammany  were  not  the  public  school  system,  which,  since  its  final 
establishment  in  the  city  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Seward 
(1839  to  1S42),  has  been  fighting  its  way  upward  against  a  combi- 
nation of  obstacles  which,  in  itself,  is  responsible  for  a  good  many 
things  worse  than  crude  street  manners  in  the  Greater  New  York. 
Then  Miss  Jane  Addams,  in  Chicago,  takes  the  field,  with  the  alarming 
intelligence  that  the  school  children  of  that  metropolis  are  in  danger 
of  knowing  more  than  their  parents,  and,  consequently,  losing  the 
filial  respect  and  habit  of  obedience  essential  to  the  peace  of  the 
household  and  the  welfare  of  society.  Miss  Addams  makes  a  bad 
halt  in  her  logic.  Like  the  good  Universalist  deacon  of  twenty  years* 
■standing  who  informed  Hosea  Ballou,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  great 
controversial  sermons,  that  "It's  just  broke  upon  me  that  we  believe 
all  men  are  going  to  be  saved,  and  not  the  Universalists,"  our  good 
Chicago  lady  seems  just  to  have  found  out  that  for  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  years  past  the  progressive  side  of  the  American  people  have 
been  at  work  on  just  that  line,  to  turn  out  every  new  generation  in 
every  respect  superior  to  the  last.  As  Jefferson  said,  "  Educate  the 
children,  then  the  coming  generations  will  be  wiser  than  we,  and 
many  things  impossible  to  us  will  be  easy  for  them."  The  most 
notable  result  of  the  roundabout  culture  given  in  a  good  common 
school  is  the  production  of  that  last  social  achievement — a  reverence 
for  human  nature  and  a  comprehension  of  the  sublime  meaning  of 
the  teacher  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  "  Let  him  who  is  greatest  among 
you  be  your  servant ;  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many."  The  social,  political  and  sectarian  prejudice  which  has  been 
the  curse  of  Christendom,  and  is  to-day  the  most  dangerous  element 
in  American  society,  is  at  the  bottom  the  curse  of  illiteracy ;  the 
ignorance,  superstition,  shiftlessness,  vulgarity  and  vice  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  worst  side  of  the  national  life,  and  of  which  the 
American  common  school  is  to-day  the  most  unrelenting  enemy.  In 
connection  with  a  reformed  church  and  a  better  home,  the  school  is 
the  sovereign  hope  of  the  Republic  in  the  century  to  come. 

HAPPILY,  out  of  the  genuine  "upper  class"  of  New  York 
appears  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  combining  in  herself 
the  culture  of  heredity,  education  and  literary  ability,  with  the 
added  grace  of  a  noble  Christian  womanhood,  as  critic  of  the  critics. 
In  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  in 
reply  to  the  previous  contention  of  Mrs.  Davis,  sets  forth  the  merit  side 
of  the  people's  common  school  in  a  way  so  intelligent  and  decisive,  that 
it  only  requires  the  reading  and  capacity  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  information  and  misinformation  to  realize  the  force  of  the 
admirable  presentation  of  her  theme.  These  good  ladies  of  various 
cities,  in  time,  may  come  to  understand  that  in  writing  and  talking 
about  education  in  the  United  States,  it  is  an  advantage  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  American  type  of  uni- 
versal education,  with  its  environment  in  the  industrial,  social,  religious 
and  political  history  of  the  country  from  the  beginning.  The  one 
mistake  shared  in  common  bv  the  entire  class  of  out-and-out  critics  of 
the  American  common  school,  is  a  wrong  point  of  view.  Of  course 
an  educational  ideal,  if  it  is  really  *' the  vision"  without  which  '*the 
people  perish,"  is  to  be  entertained,  held  aloft,  labored,  suffered,  if 
necessary,  fought  and  died  for  by  those  to  whom  is  granted  the  divine 
right  of  being  its  genuine  representatives.  But  when  it  comes  to  an 
estimate  of  what  is  already  on  the  ground,  it  is  just  as  important  that 
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the  point  of  view  should  be  from  what  has  existed  before  the  present, 
and  what  Georgia,  New  York,  Chicago  and  even  Boston  would  be, 
deprived  of  their  present  agencies  for  informing,  training,  uplifting 
and  generally  bringing  their  growing  and  varied  populations  into  line 
with  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  day.  Dr.  Curry  says  the  present 
outbreak  of  two-sided  savagery  in  the  South  in  the  commission  of 
beastly  crimes  and  the  even  more  atrocious  crime  of  lynch  law,  can  be 
traced  to  a  few  thousand  of  the  lowest  low  of  both  races,  and  that 
a  more  efficient  system  of  local  government,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  would  reduce  vagrancy  and  crime  within  manageable  limits. 
Doubtless  there  have  been  mistakes  in  the  education  of  the  ignorant 
freedmen  of  a  generation  ago ;  but  do  these  wholesale  disparagers  of 
all  that  has  been  done,  really  believe  it  better  that  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  its  8,cxx),ooo  negroes  should  now  be  illiterate,  as  in  1865, 
than  fifty  per  cent  as  to-day  ?  Was  the  Island  of  Manhattan  a  better 
place  to  live  in  fifty  years  ago,  when  half  its  children  and  youth  were 
in  the  streets,  and  its  clergy  and  foremost  citizens  were  in  a  bitter 
public  controversy  concerning  the  schools  already  on  the  ground  than 
to-day  ?  Or  would  the  Greater  New  York  be  better  off,  at  present, 
under  the  conditions  of  half  a  century  ago?  Is  the  real  "curse**  of 
Chicago  the  fact  that  its  school  children  are  liable  to  graduate  with 
a  broader  knowledge  than  prevails  in  the  home  school,  and  will  be 
thereby  stimulated  to  better  their  condition  and  do  one  of  the  best 
things  in  the  Republic, — lift  a  family  name  into  larger  consideration, 
success  and  public  respect  than  before  ?  When  the  good  ladies  who 
preside  over  an  exclusive  female  seminary  in  Pennsylvania  inform  us 
that  the  Pennsylvania  normal  school  system,  state  and  city,  is  an  ex- 
crescence and  a  failure,  we  would  refer  them  to  the  history  of  the 
common  schools  of  that  State  by  their  own  educational  statesman. 
Superintendent  Wickersham,  with  special  reference  to  his  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  teaching  force  in  that  great  commonwealth  before 
the  advent  of  the  first  State  Normal  at  Lancaster.  Indeed,  it  is  be- 
cause so  much  has  been  done  that  is  altogether  good,  and  so  much 
more  that  a  little  wise  and  friendly  attention  will  make  better,  even  in 
the  least  favored  districts  of  the  country,  for  the  training  of  young 
America  in  American  citizenship,  that  the  old-time  enemies  of  the 
common  school  are  forced  to  look  on  and  the  great  body  of  indiffer- 
ence is  awakened ;  and  the  time  seems  to  be  at  hand  when  the 
American  people  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cure  for  all  our 
woes  as  a  people  is  to  make  as  many  people  as  possible  the  kind  of 
men,  women  and  children  that  can  be  trusted  to  make  a  Christian 
State. 
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CXDNNECTING  LINKS  FOR  THE   "COLLEGE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN  ENGUSH"  (1900). 

MAUD  ELM  A   KINGSLBYf   A.M.,   EAST   MACHIAS,   ME. 

A. — Chronological  Order  of  Authors  Required. 
I. — English. 

1 .  Shakespeare  :  Macbeth. 

2.  Milton  :  Paradise  Lost. 

3.  Dryden  :  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

4.  Pope  :  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

5.  Goldsmith  :  Vicar  of  Wakefiefld. 

6.  Burke  :  Speech  on  Conciliation. 

7.  Scott :  Ivanhoe. 

S.  De  Quincey :  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe. 
9.  Macaulay  :  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 
10.  Tennyson  :  The  Princess. 
II. — American. 

1 .  Cooper  :  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

2.  Lowell :  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
B. — Collateral  Studv. 

I. — From  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare. 

1 .  Literature's  Debt  to  Chaucer. 

2.  The  Fifteenth  Century. 

a.  The  passing  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

b.  The  four  events  which    influenced   English    Litera- 

ture for  all  time, 
(i)   Invention  of  Printing. 

(2)  The  Renaissance. 

(3)  Discovery  of  America. 

(4)  The  Protestant  Reformation. 

c.  Rise  of  ballad  poetry. 

3.  Elizabethan  Literature. 

a.  Representative  Writers. 

b.  The  Drama. 

4.  Summary. 

a.  Classes    of    literary    productions    from    Chaucer   to 
Shakespeare. 

( 1 )  Narrative  Poetry  :  Canterbury  Tales. 

(2)  Ballads:   Robin  Hood. 

(3)  Allegory:  Faerie  Qiieene. 

(4)  Romance:  Euphues. 

(5)  Poetic  Prose :  Arcadia. 

(6)  Sonnets. 

(7)  Drama:  Macbeth. 

William  Shakespeare   (1564-1616). 

II. — From  Shakespeare  to  Milton. 
I.  Development  of  Puritanism. 
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2.  Decline  of  the  Drama. 

3.  Predominance  of  Prose  Literature. 

4.  Two  Classes  of  Poets. 

John  Milton  (i  608-1674). 

III. — From  Milton  to  Dryden. 

1.  State  of  Society  during:  the  Restoration. 

2.  Satirical  and  Critical  Character  of  the  Literature. 

3.  "Modern  Society*'  begins. 

John  Dryden  (1631-1700). 

IV. — From  Dryden  to  Pope. 

1.  Revival  of  Drama. 

2.  Artificial  School  of  Poetry. 

3.  The  Heroic  Couplet. 

4.  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Alexander  Pope  (16SS-1744). 

V. — From  Pope  to  Goldsmith. 

1.  Effect  of  Thomson's  "  Seasons"  on  Literature. 

2.  Noted  Works  of  the  Period. 

a.  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

b.  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

c.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

d.  The  First  English  Novels. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  (172S-1774).      , 

VI. — From  Goldsmith  to  Burke. 

1 .  Further  change  in  English  Poetry  effected  by 

a.  Cow  per. 

b.  Burns. 

2.  Three  Historians  of  the  Period. 

Edmund  Burke  (1730- 1797). 

VII.— From  Burke  to  Scott. 

1.  Literature  at  the  Opening  of  the  19th  Century. 

2.  Poets  of  the  Age. 

3.  Rise  of  Periodicals. 

4.  Influences  of  the  Age. 

a,  Germany  Philosophy. 

b.  French  Revolution.  ^ 

5.  Rise  of  the  Romantic  Novel. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771-1S32). 

VIII. — From  Scott  to  Tennyson. 

1.  The  Realistic  Novel.  • 

2.  Famous  Novelists. 

3.  Growth  of  the  Essay. 

4.  Noted  Essayists. 

a.  Thomas  De  Qiiincey  (i  785-1859). 

b.  Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881). 

c.  Thomas  Macaulay  (1800-1859). 
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Alfred  Tennyson  (i 810-1892). 

C. — American  Literature. 

I. — Unique  Features  of  Early  American  Literature, 
n. — Periods  of  American  Literature. 

1.  Colonial  Period. 

2.  Revolutionary  Period. 

3.  Pioneer  Period. 

a.  Washington  Irving. 

b.  Fiction  in  America. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  (1789-1 851). 

in. — From  Cooper  to  Lowell. 

1.  Poets  of  the  First  Half  of  the  19th  Century. 

2.  Representative  Poems  of  the  Period. 

3.  Prose  Literature  of  the  Age. 

James  Russell  Lowell  (1819-1891). 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

international   studies    of    education    and    the    PARIS 

EXPOSITION. 

The  importance  of  international  studies  of  education  is  illustrated 
by  many  recent  utterances  from  notable  sources.  It  is  the  burden  of 
the  brilliant  work  on  Anglo-Saxon  superiority  in  which  Demolins 
seeks  to  prove  that  schools  are  the  chief  sources  of  a  nation's  vigor  or 
the  causes  of  its  inferiority.  A  new  German  periodical  devotes  itself 
entirely  to  foreign  systems  arid  experiments  in  education.  The  Eng- 
lish Education  Department  has  recently  entered  upon  the  special  in- 
vestigation of  foreign  systems  following  the  precedent  of  our  National 
Bureau  of  Education.  In  his  first  report  as  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Harris  gave  new  significa^nce  to  the  subject  by  his  discussion 
of  the  educational  systems  of  England,  France  and  Germany,  which 
has  been  extensively  quoted  at  home  and  abroad ;  Dr.  Butler,  in  his 
recent  survey  of  the  Educational  Progress  of  the  Year,  a  paper  re- 
markable for  breadth  and  for  discrimination,  has  indicated  the  unity 
of  the  educational  problems  of  different  nations,  while  at  the  vsame 
time  pointing  out  the  diversities  which  these  problems  assume  under 
different  national  conditions.  This  line  of  international  study  has  also 
been  greatly  stimulated  within  the  last  five  years  by  the  increase  of 
commercial  competition  among  European  countries  and  by  the  evi- 
dences that  are  determined  by  educational  facilities. 

These  recent  developments  give  special  importance  to  the  exhibit  of 
education  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  for  which  plans  are  now  maturing 
in  our  own  and  other  countries.  Under  the  plan  outlined  by  Com- 
missioner Rogers,  at  Los  Angeles,  state  lines  will  be  ignored  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  United  States.     This  is 
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necessitated  by  the  limited  space,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  empha- 
sizing scholastic  rather  than  geographical  features,  which  latter  were 
perhaps  too  prominent  both  at  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  For  for- 
eigners, at  least,  this  cannot  fail  to  be  an  advantage,  as  they  are  easily 
confused  by  our  state  lines  and  duplicate  exhibits,  which  are  meaning- 
less to  them  although  often  both  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  the 
American  educator.  While  the  exhibit  will  be  thus  unified,  every 
part  of  the  collection  will  be  credited  to  its  proper  source  (state, 
county  or  city)  in  the  catalogue,  so  that  no  mistake  need  be  made  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  different  localities  either  by  the  general  ob- 
server or  by  the  jury  of  awards. 

The  English  authorities  are  making  unusual  preparations  for  this 
exhibit,  and  the  outcome  promises  to  be  what  has  never  before  been 
accomplished ;  namely,  a  very  comprehensive  and  adequate  presenta- 
tion of  the  growth  and  existing  state  of  English  education  in  all  its 
branches.  It  is  intended  that  the  exhibit  shall  be  exceedingflv  strong: 
on  the  historic  side;  a  matter  of  peculiar  importance  in  respect  to  a 
country  whose  institutions  are  only  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
their  formative  processes. 

A  preliminary  exhibit  of  the  material  will  be  held  in  London  early 
in  the  coming  year.  This  will  enable  many  persons  who  cannot  go 
to  Paris  to  see  the  collection,  and  at  the  same  time  give  opportunity 
for  adapting  the  arrangement  to  the  precise  space  allotted  in  the  gen- 
eral Exposition.  The  same  plan  was  pursued  by  Germany  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  Chicago  Exposition,  the  collection  having  been  previ- 
ously set  up  in  Berlin  in  a  space  exactly  duplicating  that  to  be  finally 
occupied.  The  advantage  of  such  careful  adjustment  will  be  appre- 
ciated  by  those  who  recall  the  skill  with  which  the  German  commis- 
sioners adjusted  their  impressive  exhibit  to  the  limited  space  at  their 
disposal  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building.  As  regards  England,  this  pre- 
liminary effort  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  determination  of  the  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  their  full  plan.  They  propose  that  the  universi- 
ties, the  public  schools,  the  great  technical  colleges,  private  and  pre- 
parator}'  schools,  school  boards  and  managers  of  voluntary  schools — 
in  fact,  every  type  of  educational  institution  and  every  side  of  educa- 
tional work  in  England  shall  be  represented.  Among  the  objects 
exhibited  will  be  : — 

"Foundation  charters  and  other  documents  bearing  on  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Institution.  Models,  pictures,  drawings,  plans  and 
elevations  of  buildings,  old  and  new,  with  their  interior  arrangement 
and  furniture.  Ordinaiy  school  examination  papers,  exercises,  note- 
books (laboratory  and  class),  etc.  Portraits,  lives  and  relics  of  the 
founders,  masters  and  distinguished  men  or  women  educated  at,  or 
otherwise  connected  with,  the  Institution.  Rare  or  beautiful  MSS., 
or  books  belonging  to  school  or  college  libraries ;  prize  poems  ;  verses 
and  orations  composed  by  meiYibers  of  the  college  or  school  on  great 
oct:asions;  e,  ^.,  royal  visits  and  the  like.*' 

"  By  this  means,"  say  the  committee,  "it  is  hoped  to  show  what 
English  education,  moral,  mental  and  physical,  actually  is,  how  it  is 
given,  where  it  is  given,  and  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is;  and  to 
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assist  the  solution  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  present  day  by 
suggesting  and  illustrating  the  points  in  which  the  existing  state  of 
things  is  susceptible  of  modification.*' 

The  exhibit  of  the  public  system  of  education  in  France  will  be 
very  complete  for  all  departments,  primary,  secondary  and  superior. 
These  terms  of  classification,  or  at  least  the  first  two,  have  not  the 
same  signification  as  in  the  United  States.  The  term  primary  includes 
schools  corresponding  to  our  high  schools,  and  to  our  manual  train- 
ing and  technical  schools  like  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  High 
School  or  the  Worcester  Polytechnic ;  the  secondary  schools  in  the 
French  system  are  classical  schools,  differing  from  the  high  or  superior 
primary  schools  in  curricula,  in  methods,  in  aims,  and  in  respect  to 
the  class  from  which  their  pupils  are  drawn.  These  distinctions  were 
plainly  indicated* in  the  exhibition  at  Chicago,  and  little  or  no  change 
has  taken  place  since.  The  great  effort  in  the  forthcoming  exhibition 
will  be  to  adequately  present  the  universities  of  France,  which  have 
entered  upon  a  new  era  by  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1896. 

The  spirit  in  which  this  part  of  the  exhibit  is  being  developed  found 
utterance  in  the  preamble  to  the  resolution  submitted  to  the  lower 
House  touching  this  subject.     It  reads  : — 

"All  the  world  will  allow  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accord 
too  large  a  place  in  the  Exposition  for  the  intellectual,  scientific  and 
literary  manifestations  which  are  the  glory  of  this  closing  century. 
It  would  seem  then  that  the  universities  and  the  superior  schools  of 
France,  in  which  are  elaborated  these  elements  of  intellectual  progress, 
ought  to  occupy  a  place  of  highest  importance.  Nor  should  this  sec- 
tion be  confined  to  the  French  universities  and  higher  schools;  the 
universities  and  superior  schools  of  foreign  countries  should  be  asked 
to  contribute  both  from  their  scientific  and  literary  work.  Thus  there 
would  be  presented  in  a  single  view  the  actual  state  of  the  experi- 
ments, and  of  the  efforts  now  going  on  in  all  the  laboratories  of  the 
world  to  solve  the  problems  that  interest  humanity. 

''In  the  order  of  letters,  the  Exposition  should  bring  together  the 
works,  the  original  monographs  written  or  printed,  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed the  great  questions,  historical,  philosophic,  literary,  of  inter- 
est to  all  the  world.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  create  at  Paris  a  sort  of 
grand  fair,  or  market  for  thought,  through  which  should  be  effected 
the  most  noble  exchanges  and  the  most  honorable  transactions? 
Among  the  most  important  permanent  results  of  this  collection  would 
be  the  catalogue,  systematic  and  comprehensive,  prepared  by  the  most 
eminent  savants.  This  would  be  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  science 
and  letters  brought  to  date  ;  the  complete  table  of  the  efforts  of  human 
intelligence  in  every  department  of  thought  at  a  distinct  moment  in 
the  historv  of  humanitv.'* 

The  Catholic,  or  clerical  schools,  and  other  private  agencies  which 
form  an  important  part  of  the  educational  provision  in  France,  will 
be  very  fully  represented.  Especially  interest  attaches  to  the  exhfbit 
of  the  creches^  or  day  nurseries  for  poor  children ;  a  charity  which  has 
higher  development  here  than  in  any  other  country.  Among  the 
Congresses  that  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Exposition,  none 
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promises  to  surpass  in  interest  the  International  Congress  of  public 
and  private  charities,  which  will  open  July  30th,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  government. 

The  International  Congress  of  superior  instruction  is  in  charge  of  a 
distinguished  committee,  and  has  already  issued  a  prospectus  setting 
forth  the  subjects  and  propositions  to  be  considered.  Among  these  it  is 
interesting  to  note  here  the  proposition  to  create  two  new  sections  in 
the  education  department ;  one  for  the  study  of  physical  development, 
the  other  for  the  study  of  intellectual  movements  in  foreign  countries. 
The  section  of  geography  under  the  charge  of  this  committee  promises 
to  be  unusually  fine.  Two  comprehensive  questions  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  : — 

( 1 )  How  shall  a  complete  course  of  geography  be  organized  in  a 
university  ? 

(2)  What  are  the  proper  limits  of  a  strictly  geographical  course? 

FINANCIAL    GROWTH    OF    FRENCH    UNIVERSITIES. 

Apropos  of  the  efforts  of  the  French  Committee  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion to  make  an  effective  presentation  of  the  fifteen  universities  organ- 
ized under  the  law  of  1S96,  their  financial  status  as  recently  reported 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  of  interest.  The  statistics 
which  relate  to  the  receipts  of  the  universities  from  fees,  permit  com-- 
parison  between  1S90  and  189S.  For  the  former  year  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  fees,  which  was  turned  into  the  public  treasury  by  ^ach 
faculty  group,  is  given ;  for  the  latter  year  the  same  fees  which  are 
now  retained  by  the  universities.     The  showing  is  as  follows : — 


1S90. 

18^8. 

Amount 

Receipts  of 

Faculty  groups,  1S90.                                        turned  into 

Universities 

Universities,  1S9S. 

Public  Treasury. 

from  fees. 

Paris      .... 

.          $129,373 

$208,458 

Aix 

51360 

7,706 

Besan9on 

125 

1,689 

Bordeaux 

31,082 

35.913 

Caen 

3,868 

7,462 

Clermont 

144 

2.340 

Dijon     , 

2,899 

8,808 

Grenoble 

3.307 

4,506 

Lille      . 

10,768 

18,130 

Lyons    . 

25,630 

41,892 

Montpellier    . 

17,006 

19,440 

Nancy    . 

8,316 

25.244 

Poitiers 

4,181 

7,820 

Rennes 

5429 

10,602 

Toulouse 

8,460 

15^741 

$245,968    $415,755 

A.  T.  S. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic,  by  S.  W.  Baird,  is  the  fifth  book  in  the 
series,  an^  is  designed  for  use  in  grammar  grades.  The  author  claims  that  it 
furnishes  **  to  grammar-school  pupils  a  text-book  carefully  planned  to  strengthen 
their  power  of  mathematical  reasoning,  presenting  a  range  of  topics  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  familiarize  the  students  at  the  same  time  with  the  important 
practical  applications  of  the  science  of  numbers."  The  subjects  are  set  forth  in 
an  order  differing  from  that  usually  presented  in  books  of  the  kind.  Percentage 
comes  early,  following  logically  after  decimals;  various  other  changes  are  noted. 
The  problems  are  for  the  most  part  new;  puzzles  are  rigidly  eschewed,  and 
meaningless  rules  find  no  place  in  the  book.  A  feature  is  the  statement  plan, 
which  is  a  device  to  indicate  the  solution  of  a  problem,  just  as  the  diagram 
shows  the  analysis  of  the  sentence.  This  book  completes  the  series  made  by 
Mr.  Baird;  a  series  that  has  many  very  excellent  and  novel  features,  that  is 
strictly  up  to  date  and  in  accord  with,  and  in  response  to,  the  demands  of  teachers. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Advanxed  Grammar  and  Composition,  by  E.  Oram  Lyte,  Ph.D.,  is  the 
third  of  a  three-book  series  on  the  English  language.  The  present  book  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  high  schools,  normal  schools  and  academies,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  text-books  in  grammar  published.  It  combines  in  a  thoroughly 
progressive  and  logical  manner  the  essentials  of  grammar  with  the  art  of  com- 
position. It  is  on  the  inductive  plan,  and  as  each  subject  is  developed  it  is  made 
practical  by  immediate  use  in  sentences,  and  in  practical  application  with  oral 
and  written  expression.  The  definitions  are  accurate  and  simple ;  the  sentences 
selected  for  analysis  and  parsing  are  carefully  graded  and  of  a  high  literary 
character;  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  is  logical  and  pedagogical.  In  form, 
arrangement,  style,  matter  and  manner  it  is  a  work  of  the  highest  excellence. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Geometries:  The  Essentials  of  Geometry,  by  Webster  )Vells,  is  in  some 
respects  similar  to  the  author*s  Revised  and  Plane  Geometry,  **  but  important 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  which  are  in  the  line  with  the  present  re- 
quirements of  many  progressive  teachers."  Very  much  of  the  work  in  this  book 
is  given  the  student  to  investigate  and  prove,  and  this  individual  work  is  cal- 
culated to  break  up  the  **  geometry  by  memory"  method.     1).  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Plane   Geometry,  by  G.   A.    Wentworth,  is  a    revised  edition    of  the 

author*s  well-known  work  published  some  ten  years  ago,  and  held  in  great  re- 
pute in  many  class  rooms.  The  changes  are  considerable,  and  are  all  in  the 
nature  of  simplifying  the  processes  and  throwing  them  more  upon  the  student 
to  work  out.  It  is  now  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  work,  and  superbly  fitted  to 
maintain  a  long  period  of  success  with  teachers  and  students.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Observational  Geometry,  by  William  T.  Campbell,  is  a  strictly  novel 

presentation  of  a  form  of  geometry  teaching  and  study  that  will  appeal  at  once 
both  to  teachers  and  pupils.   Old  methods  are  cast  ruthlessly  aside,  and  the  author 
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blazes  out  a  new  path, — a  path  that  leads  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  By 
this  new  method  geometry  is  made  to  be  a  fascinating  study;  it  '*  combines  the 
training  of  the  nature  studies,  so  far  as  these  educate  the  eye  to  keen  and  intelli- 
gent perception,  with  the  training  which  the  more  valuable  problems  of  the  old 
arithmetics  furnish,  and  so  gives  a  mental  discipline  at  once  rigorous  and  en- 
tirely free  from  that  one-sidedness  which  either  of  these  systems  fosters  when 
taken  alone."  The  book  contains  over  three  hundred  illustrations  and  diagrams, 
and  is  suitable  for  use  in  all  schools  where  geometry  may  be  studied.  It  is  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  subject,  and  merits  the  prompt  attention  of  every  pro- 
gressive teacher.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

Side  Lights  on  American  History.  By  Henry  W.  Elson,  AM.  The  vol- 
ume before  us  covers  the  national  period  before  and  up  to  the  Civil  War,  and  is 
a  careful  study  of  the  causes  and  forces  leading  up  to  the  modern  period  since 
that  conflict.  It  is  an  original  study  along  lines  that  are  particularly  well 
marked,  and  productive  of  important  lessons  for  all  mankind.  A  student  who 
wishes  to  understand  thoroughly  the  history  of  our  country  can  hardly  dis- 
pense with  this  volume.  It  is  one  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  student, 
and  has  the  merit  of  presenting  much  that  is  generally  considered  dry  historical 
detail  in  an  interesting  manner.  It  brings  out,  to  use  the  author's  own  lan- 
guage, *•  the  strategic  points,  the  pivots  on  which  the  ponderous  machinery 
of  our  history  has  turned."  The  book  is  published  by  The  Macmillan  Co  ,  New 
York,  at  75  cents. 

The  Making  of  Hawaii:  A  Study  in  Social  Evolution.  By  William  Fre- 
mont Blackman.  The  Hawaiian  nation  presents  the  spectacle  of  birth  from 
absolute  heathenism  into  the  full  light  of  Christian  civilization  in  the  short 
period  of  fifty  years,  or,  counting  its  recent  developments,  of  seventy-five  or 
eighty  years.  Within  the  lifetime  of  many  now  living,  all  the  principal  ex- 
periences involved  in  the  making  of  a  nation  have  transpired  in  the  limited  terri-- 
tbry  covered  by  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group.  There  is,  therefore,  here,  an 
unusually  fine  opportunity  for  the  student  of  social  science.  Here  may  be  found 
many  problems,  which  in  the  larger  theatre  of  the  life  of  other  peoples  are  still 
in  process  of  settlement,  worked  out  to  their  final  solution.  Professor  Blackman 
has  been  a  fair  and  careful  student.  He  divides  the  Island  history  into  three 
periods, — the  early,  middle  and  later — and  traces  the  course  of  events  in  each. 
Such  subjects  are  considered  as  the  influence  of  climate  and  environment,  politi- 
cal organization,  religion,  the  family  and  marriage,  festivals  and  games,  the 
influence  of  coi)quest,  discovery  and  contact  with  outside  civilization,  the  devel- 
opment of  industries,  commerce,  land-tenure,  education,  the  decay  of  the  native 
population,  etc.  He  writes  in  a  fresh  and  original  style,  and  reaches,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  trustworthy  conclusions.     New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  Practical  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  William  Fox  and 
Charles  W.  Thomas,  professors  in  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  is  a  thor- 
oughly usable  and  sensible  text-book  on  this  most  important  subject.  The 
authors*  object  has  been  to  furnish  a  simple,  practical  course  of  progressive 
lessons  in  mechanical  drawing,  and  they  have  discarded  the  stereotyped  method 
of  presenting  the  subject,  and  have  blazed  out  a  new  path.  They  have  set  the 
subject  forth  as  the  draughtsman  and  practical  mechanic  would  ask  to  have  it, 
and  would  employ  it  in  their  work.  Traditional  geometric  problems  are  set 
aside  or  put  into  the  second  part  of  the  book;  they  do  not  serve  to  introduce 
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the  subject.  In  place  of  sketches  and  pictorial  illustrations  there  are  used 
models,  and  these  are  of  a  kind  to  be  readily  and  inexpensively  made.  The 
text  of  the  book  is  lucid;  the  definitions  are  clear  and  comprehensive;  the 
illustrations  are  new,  and  fit  the  text.  It  is  a  book  of  less  than  one  hundred 
pages,  but  it  is  a  model  of  its  kind.     New  York :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 

Manual  of  the  Principles  of  Practical  Cookery.  By  E.  E.  Mann,  head 
teacher  of  cookery  in  the  Liverpool  Training  School  of  Cookery.  This  is  not  a 
book  of  receipts,  but  one  which  sets  forth  general  principles  whereby  the  young 
housewife  may  avoid  mistakes,  and  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  the  materials 
at  her  hand.  The  key-note  of  common  sense  is  struck  in  the  first  chapter,  and 
runs  through  the  book.  The  entire  process  of  supplying  the  table,  from  mar- 
keting to  serving,  is  carefully  studied.  Every  housekeeper  will  find  this  little 
volume  exceedingly  useful,  and  it  will  contribute  not  insignificantly  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  those  households  in  which  its  pages  are  studied,  and  the  prin- 
ciples therein  set  forth  are  intelligently  applied.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  by  Lord  Byron,  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  Andrew  J.  George,  M.A.,  and  Milton's  Comus,  Lycidas  and  Other 
Poems,  together  with  Matthew  Arnold's  Address  on  Milton,  by  the  same 
editor,  make  up  the  two  latest  additions  to  Macmillan's  Pocket  English  Classics 
Series.     Published  at  25  cents  each,  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Prometheus  Bound  of  -.-Eschylus,  translated,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  Paul  Elmer  More.  This  is  a  spirited  translation  of  a  celebrated  poem, 
giving  the  dramatic  force  of  the  original  in  choice  English.  There  is  a  chapter 
on  the  Origin  of  Greek  Tragedy,  one  on  the  Moral  Aspect  of  Greek  Tragedy, 
a  Biographical  Sketch  of  ^schylus,  and  other  helps  to  the  understanding  of  the 
.play.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  convenient  and  suggestive  Latin  Composi- 
tion Blank,  by  Moses  Grant  Daniell,  from  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Source-Book  of  American  History  is  a  unique  book,  edited  by  Professor 
A.  B.  Hart,  of  Harvard  University.  He  has  here  given  many  important  exam- 
ples of  things  well  worth  knowing.  It  will  be  a  very  dull  reader  indeed  who 
will  not  take  new  interest,  af^er  reading  these  brief  records,  **  in  the  books  from 
which  they  came,  and  in  the  men  who  wrote  them."  The  material  is  very  care- 
fully selected,  and  covers  four  centuries,  from  John  Smith  to  President  McKinley. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

Mary  Cameron  :  A  Romance  of  Fisherman's  Island,  by  Edith  A. 
Sawyer,  is  a  fresh,  beautiful,  healthful  story  of  a  phase  of  American  life.  The 
scene  is  laid  *'  down  East,"  in  the  bays,  river-mouths,  and  wooded  islands  of  the 
coast  of  Maine.  It  is  a  peculiarly  fascinating  region,  the  attractions  of  which 
are  felt  by  an  increasing  number  of  tourists  and  summer  residents  each  year. 
To  all  these,  and  to  a  far  larger  circle  of  readers  among  those  who  enjoy  a  good 
story,  well  told,  of  human  experiences,  of  adventure,  love,  sorrow,  sea-life  and 
home-life,  amid  unique  and  charming  scenery  of  land  and  water,  this  book  will 
speak  its  message.  It  is  interesting,  informing,  inspiring.  It  is  a  good  book 
for  a  summer  outing,  and  pleasant  hours  will  be  spent  over  it  by  many  an  over- 
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"M'orked  teacher  or  business  man  or  woman,  with  the  result  of  quickly  passing 
moments,  elevated  feelings  and  aspirations,  and  a  profounder  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  common  life  and  ordinary  opportunities.  Boston  :  Benjamin 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  First  Book  of  Birds.  Bv  Olive  Thorne  Miller.  The  name  of  the  author 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  character  and  value  of  this  volume.  It  is  an  attempt 
done  in  the  fascinating  style  of  a  master  of  English  and  a  real  bird-lover,  to 
interest  young  children  in  bird  life.  It  has  grown  out  of  the  writer's  experience 
in  talking  on  the  subject  with  children,  especially  in  the  kindergarten  and  lower 
primary  grades.  It  teaches  the  child  to  love  and  respect  the  living  bird.  The 
book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  life-like  cuts  of  many  common  birds.  We 
wish  that  the  text  were  more  closelv  related  to  the  illustrations.  We  think  a 
few  words  of  description  in  connection  with  each  picture  would  aid  the  little 
folks  in  identifying  the  living  specimens  in  the  woods  and  fields.  Many  inter- 
esting anecdotes  of  bird  life  are  narrated.  The  book  will  be  useful,  and  makes 
excellent  supplementary  reading.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif&in  &  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  November,  1898,  to 
April,  1899.  The  bound  volumes  of  The  Century  Magazine  are  always 
sumptuous,  comprehensive,  reflective  of  the  life  of  the  world,  and  especially  of 
the  nation.  The  present  volume  is  unusually  important  because  of  the  stirring 
events  and  marvelous  progress  of  the  period  of  time  therein  chronicled.  The 
War  papers,  by  such  leaders  as  Sampson,  Shafter,  Greene  and  Hobson,  the 
social  progress  noted  in  the  writings  of  Jacob  Riis,  George  £.  Waring,  etc., 
together  with  the  accounts  of  discovery  and  invention,  adventure,  travel,  poetry, 
and  every  other  human  enterprise,  make  this  a  marvelous  compendium  of  in- 
struction and  entertainment;  a  mirror  in  which  is  reflected  the  unparalleled  prog- 
ress of  the  race  in  the  brief  period  of  a  half  year.  T^^  volume  will  be  read  and 
reread  by  multitudes  of  people,  and  preserved  for  rewence  and  reflection.  It  is 
richly  illustrated,  and  bound  in  the  rich  old-gold  covers  and  gilt  top  uniform 
with  previous  volumes  of  the  series.    New  York  :  The  Century  Co.    Price,  $3.00. 

Practical  Agriculture.  By  Charles  C.  James,  M.A.  American  edition. 
Edited  by  John  Craig.  This  book  will  do  a  manifest  service  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture.  It  teaches  the  science  as  distinct  from  the  art,  laying  down  the 
great  principles  underlying  the  subject,  a  knowledge  of  which  should  be 
possessed  by  all  who  cultivate  the  soil  or  raise  stock.  Indeed,  the  author  goes 
further,  and  suggests  that  this  science,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  should  be  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  every  edu- 
cated person  should  be  given  a  fair  knowledge  of  its  principles.  No  book  could 
be  better  as  a  text-book  for  this  purpose  than  the  volume  under  notice.  The 
great  principles  are  clearly  grasped,  and  set  forth  in  simple  language.  The  chap- 
ters cover  such  topics  as  the  plant,  the  soil,  field  crops,  garden,  orchard  and 
vineyard  crops,  live  stock,  bees,  birds,  forestry,  roads  and  the  rural  home.  It 
is  an  interesting  book  throughout,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  farmer,  and 
read  by  everyone.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Price,  80  cents. 

Life  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  edited  by  F.  Storr,  is  a  book 
which  will  be  eagerly  read  by  many.  Mr.  Quick,  while  living,  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  in  educational  circles,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  this 
country,  and  his  best  thoughts,  culled  from  forty  notebooks  which  are  packed  in 
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this  volume,  along  with  much  interesting  matter  touching  his  life,  which  opened 
in  London,  on  Sept.  20,  183 1,  will  prove  very  instructive  to  all  who  desire  a 
broader  outlook  on  educational  problems.  He  is  best  known  to  us  as  the  author 
of  Educational  Reformers^  but  he  was  a  close,  careful  observer,  and  put  down 
in  his  notebooks  a  great  many  wise  thoughts  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
which  show  him  a  clear,  modest,  independent  thinker.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  Pbdagogues,  by  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier,  is  a  vigorous,  readable  *•  story 
of  the  Harvard  Summer  School.**  The  chief  characters  are  a  young  instructor, 
named  Palatine,  a  quiet,  refined  young  lady,  Marion  Carleton,  with  whom  he 
finally  falls  in  love,  and  two  crude  young  Westerners,  Jessie  Deagle  and  George 
Gorch,  her  lover.  The  pert,  rude  aggressiveness  of  the  self-willed  Western  girl, 
and  the  morose  hardness  of  her  lover,  who  considers  himself  a  poet  and  a 
genius,  and  condemns  savagely  the  easy  assumption  and  dudish  ways  of  their 
young  instructor,  are  keenly  and  trenchantly  set  forth.  The  book  is  well  worth 
reading  by  students,  for  it  teaches  some  valuable  lessons,  and  taps  not  a  few  of 
the  foibles  and  blunders  of  youth.  Boston :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.25. 

We  have  received  the  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  A  Primer  of 
THE  Calculus,  by  E.  Sherman  Gould.  In  this  edition  a  number  of  errors  are 
corrected  and  an  additional  chapter  is  added.  The  book  is  now  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  primer  of  the  subject  of  the  calculus.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand 
&  Co. 

Our  Navy  in  Time  of  War,  by  Franklin  Matthews,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
Appleton's  Home  Reading  Books.  Here  is  a  book  which  will  greatly  interest 
the  boys.  It  covers  the  years  1861-189S,  telling  the  story  of  the  chief  events, 
and  bringing  out  their  significance,  so  that  young  readers  will  clearly  under- 
stand it  all.  It  opens  with  a  full,  vivid  account  of  the  Monitor,  and  how  she 
fought  the  Merrimac.  It  sets  forth  Farragufs  achievements  and  Cushing*s 
brave  deed.  Only,  in  speaking  of  the  latter,  the  author  falls  into  the  mistake  of 
saying  that  "  two  were  drowned,"  which  the  only  living  survivor  denies.  The 
book  closes  with  thrilling  accounts  of  the  great  deeds  of  Dewey  and  his  heroes 
at  Manila,  and  Schley  and  Sampson  and  their  brave  men  at  Santiago.  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris  opens  the  book  with  eight  valuable  pages  of  introduction  on 
systematic  home  reading  and  assimilating  what  w^e  learn  from  books.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Price,  75  cents. 

periodicals. 

Articles  especially  interesting  to  educators  are  found  in  the  summer  numbers  of  the  monthly 
magazines  as  follows:  in  The  Forum  for  July,  Hon.  Truxton  Bealc  writes  of  "The  White  Race 
and  the  Tropics;  •'  and  in  the  same  number  W.  H.  Council  treats  of  •*  The  Future  of  the  Negro." 
^— In  The  North  American  Revievj  for  August  there  is  a  valuable  paper  on  "The  Paramount 
Power  of  the  Pacific,"  by  Hon.  John  Barrett,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Siam. —  In  The 
Coming  Age  for  August,  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear  discusses  the  results  of  discoveries  by  the  telescope, 
spectroscope  and  microscope,  under  the  taking  title,  "The  Kind  of  Universe  We  Live  In." 
-^—Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  has  a  strong  story  aimed  against  the  practice  of  vivisection,  in  the 

August  Atlantic  Monthly. The  International  Journal  of  Ethics  has  an  excellent  article  in  the 

July  number  on  the  important  subject  of  the  "  Instruction  of  the  Young  in  Sexual  Knowledge," 
by  Professor  Lyitelton,  of  Hertford,  England. The  School  Journal  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Com- 
pany, N.  Y.)  has  just  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.     We  heartily  congratulate  them. 

Art  Study  Pictures  is  a  semi-monthly  publication  giving  reproductions  of  famous  artworks 

for  clubs  and  schools;  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  WILL. 

PRBSIDBMT  JOHN   B.  BRADLEY,  LL.D.,  JACKSOMVILLB,  ILL. 

NO  human  attribute  has  been  more  extolled  than  strength  of 
will.  It  nerves  the  body  and  inspires  the  soul.  It  is  this 
regal  faculty  which  gives  efficiency  to  all  the  rest.  Without  it 
man  is  like  a  water-logged  wreck, — the  sport  of  contending  cur- 
rents— his  intellectual  gifts  and  attainments  as  useless  as  the 
tackle  and  furnishings  of  a  disabled  ship.  With  this  power  in 
vigorous  exercise,  he  is  like  an  ocean  steamer,  directing  his 
course  to  a  definite  purpose  regardless  of  discouragements  and 
opposition.  Will  is  to  the  mind  what  the  engine  and  rudder 
are  to  the  steamer.  Man  is  strong  or  weak,  upright  or  corrupt, 
according  to  the  attitude  and  strength  of  his  will.  Out  of  the 
heart  are  the  issues  of  life.  No  processes  are  more  important 
in  education  than  those  which  relate  to  the  enlightenment  and 
invigoration  of  this  power  by  which  all  other  activities  are  so 
largely  determined.  Whatever  augments  it  enriches  every 
other  power.  Strength  and  correctness  here  are  the  best  guar- 
antee of  vigor  and  reliability  everywhere. 

Adopting  the  threefold  division  of  the  mental  powers, — the 
intellect,  or  the  power  of  thought ;  the  sensibility,  embracing  the 
simple  emotions,  affections  and  desires ;  and  the  will,  including 
choice  and  volition — we  note,  in  the  first  place,  an  important 
law  of  dependence  of  these  powers  one  upon  another.     While 
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it  is  the  same  spiritual  principle  which  acts,  now  as  intellect, 
now  as  sensibility,  and  now  as  will,  this  principle  possesses  no 
ability  to  act  in  these  different  forms,  except  in  a  fixed  and  in- 
variable order.  The  action  of  the  intellect  must  precede  that 
of  the  sensibility,  and  both  must  precede  the  action  of  the  will. 
You  will  make  no  effort  to  attain  that  which  you  do  not  desire, 
and  you  can  have  no  desire  for  that  of  which  you  know  nothing. 
The  will  is  the  resultant  of  the  various  forces  supplied  by  the 
intellect  and  the  sensibility.  The  three  elements  of  thought, 
feeling  and  willing  may  be  vigorously  conjoined  in  the  same 
act,  or  conflicting  thoughts  and  emotions  may  leave  the  will 
helpless  with  doubt ;  but  the  dependence  must  always  be  in  the 
order  stated.  The  motive  to  a  voluntary  action  is  always 
found  in  the  sensibility,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  only  aroused  by 
the  action  of  the  intellect. 

It  follows  as  a  corollary  that  whatever  access  we  have  to  the 
will  in  our  educational  processes  must  be  in  accordance  with 
this  law.  We  can  only  train  the  will  by  arousing  the  appro- 
priate activity  of  the  lower  powers. 

The  office  of  the  will  is,  then,  twofold.  It  chooses  actions, 
courses  of  conduct,  and  it  executes  the  decisions  thus  made. 
These  two  elements  are  called  choice  and  volition.  Choice 
gives  the  moral  quality  to  actions,  when  they  possess  one ;  voli- 
tion supplies  the  energy  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Without  the 
intellect  there  would  be  no  light,  no  choice ;  without  the  sensi- 
bility there  would  be  no  warmth,  no  motive.  The  choice  may 
be  instantaneous,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  long  deliberation. 
Once  made,  volition  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  obsta- 
cles may  intervene ;  conflicting  interests  may  divert  us  from  our 
purpose.  Training  of  the  will  is,  therefore,  needed  along  both 
these  lines ;  along  the  line  of  choice,  that  the  pupil  may  form 
the  habit  of  making  wise  and  upright  decisions ;  along  the  line 
of  volition,  that  his  purposes  may  not  fall  short  of  realization  by 
reason  of  intervening  obstacles. 

The  first  service  which  the  teacher  can  render  to  the  pupil  in 
the  training  of  the  will  consists  in  gathering  the  fitful  impulses  of 
childhood  into  an  intelligent  purpose.  The-  restlessness  and 
inquisitive  instincts  of  the  child  have  wrought  to  a  grand  result 
before   he   comes   under   the   teacher's   guidance.       They   are 
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Nature's  method  of  securing  bodily  growth  and  a  knowledge  of 
familiar  objects.  But  there  comes  a  time  in  the  development  of 
the  child  when  these  instinctive  actions  fail,  and  left  to  himself 
he  becomes,  now  lisdess,  now  wayward.  It  is  the  work  of 
parents  and  teachers  to  anticipate  this  change  and  bring  the 
discordant  impulses  of  untrained  childhood  into  harmony.  A 
child's  actions  may  be  controlled  by  either  of  three  causes :  first, 
by  the  will  of  another ;  second,  by  his  own  desire,  whether  right 
or  wrong ;  third,  by  reason  guiding  desire  to  a  right  choice. 
The  mother  must  be  will  for  the  child  till  he  is  able  to  choose  for 
himself.  Otherwise,  impulse  and  desire  rule  unrestrained. 
Parents  often  fail  in  this  responsibility,  and  the  child  practically 
controls  them.  This  is  as  unnatural  as  it  is  demoralizing ;  as 
•destructive  to  the  child  as  it  is  disappointing  to  the  parent ;  and  a 
child  sometimes  finds  his  first  escape  from  this  delusive  freedom 
in  the  strong  will  of  a  kind-hearted  teacher.  Such  a  child  is  a 
terror  in  the  street  or  on  the  playground.  But  he  will  often  sit 
and  work  in  peace  and  quietness  in  school,  only  to  go  home  to 
resume  the  reigns  of  government  and  the  misery  which  such 
waywardness  entails. 

I.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  consists  in 
training  the  child  to  habits  of  attention.  His  thoughts  flit  from 
one  thing  to  another  like  "a  butterfly  from  flower  to  flower.  He 
needs  to  acquire  the  power  of  concentrating  them  upon  one 
object.  Porter  defines  attention  as  the  degree  of  energy  with 
which  the  mind  acts.  It  is  like  a  lens,  which  brings  the  mental 
activities  to  a  focus.  There  is  a  spontaneous  attention  and  there 
is  a  voluntary  attention,  and  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  largely 
consists  in  adding  new  energy  to  the  spontaneous  attention  and 
prolonging  the,  act  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  We  need,  therefore, 
in  the  school  such  work  as  will  arouse  the  minds  of  pupils  and 
lead  them  to  act  with  increased  energy.  This  implies  a  careful 
adaptation  of  the  instruction  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  pupil. 
If  too  old  for  their  grade,  children  will  not  be  easily  interested. 
Like  Dodd  under  the  teaching  of  Miss  Stone,  their  minds 
repudiate  the  proffered  instruction  because  they  "  always  knowed 
that."  If  too  young  for  the  work,  they  cannot  grasp  it.  In 
either  case  their  minds  fail  to  react  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
teacher's  thought.     The  average  child  in  the  public  schools  has 
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little  to  interest  him  at  home.     His  faculties  lie  dormant.    .  His 
mental  activity  must  be  secured  by  appropriate  means. 

Each  mental  power  has  its  nascent  period.  The  child's  senses 
are  perfectly  developed  and  his  perceptive  faculties  are  at  their 
best  long  before  he  possesses  much  power  of  generalization  and 
reasoning.  He  is  capable  of  observing  individual  objects  clearly, 
his  interest  in  stories  is  keen,  and  his  power  of  acquiring  isolated 
facts  is  wonderful.  But  his  interest  flags  when  you  attempt  to 
apply  your  story.  He  gets  nothing  out  of  the  relation  which  to 
you  seems  so  important,  and  his  attention  wanders  to  other  things 
when  you  proceed  to  develop  the  law  or  principle  which  governs 
your  group  of  facts.  The  child's  mind  expands  and  his  faculties 
unfold  under  favorable  conditions  like  the  petals  of  a  flower,  each 
in  its  proper  order.  To  attempt  to  teach  the  child  subjects  which 
he  is  not  yet  prepared  to  understand,  is  like  tearing  open  the  bud 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  produce  a  premature  blossom.  What  is 
often  regarded  as  incapacity  for  some  particular  study  is  simply 
lack  of  growth  of  the  necessary  faculties.  A  few  months  or 
years  later  the  mind  grasps  the  subject  with  ease  and  pleasure. 
Thus  geometry  has  been  a  grief  and  terror  to  many  a  boy  or  girl 
whose  minds  were  not  ready  for  the  subject  in  the  abstract  and 
bewildering  way  in  which  it  was  presented.  They  have,  in  con- 
sequence, gone  through  life  with  a  cordial  hatred  of  a  beautiful 
science  for  which  a  more  favorable  introduction  would  have  given 
them  a  sincere  admiration.  John  Stuart  Mill  began  the  study  of 
Greek  at  six,  and  President  Harper  had  mastered  the  classics  of 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  when  he  was  twelve,  but  most 
boys  who  have  Ijad  a  Latin  or  Greek  grammar  put  into  their 
hands  at  such  tender  years  have  simply  learned  to  detest  the 
book  and  all  that  it  contained.  One  of  the  most  eminent  classical 
scholars  in  this  country  relates  that  he  could  do  nothing  with 
Greek  when  he  first  took  it  up,  and  that  he  abandoned  the  study 
in  disgust,  but  returning  to  it  a  couple  of  years  later  he  found  it 
delightful.  A  child  stumbles  through  intricate  problems,  blindly 
following  a  rule  which  he  does  not  comprehend,  and  is  helpless 
to  apply  if  the  conditions  are  slightly  changed.  He  is  humiliated 
and  perhaps  called  dull  simply  because  he  is  young.  Give  him 
work  adapted  to  his  years  and  he  will  perform  it  with  delight. 
How  much  better  are  twenty  easy  examples  adapted  to  make  a 
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boy  quick  at  figures,  than  five  or  even  one  which  will  cause  him 
a  long  struggle.  Teach  him  to  think,  to  be  sure,  but  remember 
that  his. thoughts  should  be  nimble  and  joyous  like  the  move- 
ments of  his  little  feet,  not  slow  and  ponderous  like  the  tread  of 
a  man.  If  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  correct  when  he  said  that  in 
the  lexicon  of  youth  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail,  then,  surely, 
we  must  not  set  our  pupils  to  tasks  which  are  beyond  their 
powers.  We  must  teach  them  how  to  use  the  strength  which 
they  possess.  We  help  them  to  grow  by  making  them  conscious 
of  how  much  they  can  do,  not  how  little. 

2.  We  must  not  forget  the  helpfulness  of  sympathy.  The 
child's  mind  will  act  more  vigorously  when  he  feels  the  power 
of  the  tfeacher's  encouragement.  Incited  by  this  motive,  he  will 
put  forth  efl[brt  which  would  be  impossible  without  it.  A  subtle 
magnetism  enables  the  teacher  who  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
her  pupils,  not  only  to  draw  them  to  herself  in  loyal  aflTection, 
but  also  to  attract  them  to  those  things  in  which  she  is  interested. 
They  delight  to  render  a  service  to  such  a  teacher,  and  find  it 
easy  to  do  the  work  which  she  prescribes.  The  moulding  and 
transforming  influence  which  some  teachers  possess  is  due  more 
largely  to  their  ability  to  make  their  pupils  share  their  interests 
than  to  anything  else.  They  stoop  to  conquer ;  and  the  little 
ones  press  forward  to  receive  in  the  contact  new  vigor  in  every 
mental  power. 

A  man  that  has  little  sympathy  can  never  be  a  teacher  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  He  may  be  a  hearer  of  recitations,  a 
martinet  of  discipline,  an  enforcer  of  spurious  attention,  but  he 
has  no  power  to  touch  the  heart,  and  through  the  heart  to  fashion 
the  mind  and  will  into  a  form  of  blended  strength  and  beauty. 
Under  the  b«st  teaching  there  is  a  focussing  of  interest  which 
flows  from  sympathy,  no  less  certainly  than  of  intellect  which 
flows  from  attention. 

**  What  delight  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps ; 
When  one  that  loves  but  knows  not  reaps 
A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows." 

3.  We  need  to  enlist  timid  and  dull  pupils.  The  most  seri- 
ous charge  which  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  public  school,  is  that 
the  individual  is  merged  and  forgotten  in  the  class  of  which  he 
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forms  an  insignificant  part.  Let  us  beware  lest  completeness, 
of  organization  and  equipment  take  the  place  of  direct  contact. 
Let  us  remember  that  all  pupils  are  not  constituted  alike.  As 
President  Eliot  so  effectively  said  in  one  of  his  Lowell  Institute 
lectures  :  "  Educational  methods  fail  if  they  attempt  to  average 
humanity.  The  teacher  has  to  deal  with  a  human  mind,  not 
with  the  human  mind."  The  child  who  is  a  trial  to  us  to-day 
because  his  faculties  develop  slowly,  if  wisely  encouraged  may 
be  the  brightest  in  his  class  ten  years  hence.  Set  a  dozen  chil- 
dren to  run  around  a  block  and  no  two  of  them  will  accomplish 
it  in  the  same  time ;  read  a  story  or  a  page  of  history  to  a  class 
and  ask  them  to  relate  it,  and  what  different  results  you  will 
obtain.  Why  should  we  strive  for  an  impossible  uniformity  when 
Nature  has  stamped  variety  on  all  her  works  ?  Get  the  sluggish 
faculties  of  these  timid  children  to  assert  themselves.  Secure 
their  vigorous  activity  by  appropriate  means.  Do  not  let  these 
shrinking  ones  hide  behind  their  more  showy  classmates.  Give 
them  questions  that  they  can  answer.  Let  them  learn  the  joy 
of  using,  their  own  faculties.  Their  power  of  self-assertion  must 
be  developed.  The  measure  of  a  teacher's  strength  is  in  his 
ability  to  arouse  the  dull  pupils.  Precocious  and  clever  ones 
will  learn  without  personal  attention. 

Napoleon  declared  that  he  made  his  generals  out  of  mud. 
If  the   famous   field-marshals  of  France  were   the  product  of 
individual    inspiration    and    magnetism,    what    might    we    not 
accomplish  could  we  exert  like  personal  ascendancy  over  our 
pupils. 

4.  The  child  who  is  to  attain  a  symmetrical  development 
must  not  be  unduly  repressed.  "Thou  shalt  not"  belongs  to 
the  old  dispensation  in  school  management.  Example  and  sug- 
gestion are  better  than  command.  Furnish  legitimate  occupa- 
tion for  the  powers  that  will  otherwise  fall  into  mischief.  From 
within  outward  is  the  law  of  growth.  Hence,  sarcasm,  ridicule, 
shame,  corporal  punishment,  whatever  will  degrade  a  child  in 
his  own  esteem  must  be  condemned.  Whatever  will  awaken 
self-respect  and  aspiration  should  be  cherished  and  encouraged* 

Who  has  not  seen  some  sad  illustration  of  the  results  of  undue 
repression  of  the  childish  activities ;  some  weak  and  craven- 
spirited  victim  of  stern   authority?     He  was  not  always  mean 
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and  servile.  He  began  life,  perhaps,  with  good  promise ;  but 
mistaken  methods  of  control  have  little  by  little  broken  his  spirit, 
till  it  is  literally  true  that  his  will  is  no  longer  his  own.  Frank- 
ness, manly  assurance  and  self-assertion  are  extinguished.  The 
boy  who  might  have  become  a  David  Copperfield  has  turned 
out  a  Uriah  Heap. 

How  helpful  and  encouraging  have  been  all  great  teachers. 
Think  of  Pestalozzi  speaking  harshly  to  the  children  at  Stanz. 
Think  of  Agassiz  on  the  Island  of  Penikese,  or  Mark  Hopkins, 
as  portrayed  by  his  loyal  pupil  Garfield,  saying  sharp  and 
hasty  things.  Think  of  Emma  Willard  and  Mary  Lyon  and 
thousands  of  no  less  soulful  women,  who  are  now  at  work  in 
our  schools,  forgetting  their  motherly  helpfulness  and  boxing 
the  ears,  or,  what  is  far  worse,  wounding  the  spirit  of  their 
pupils.  Well  may  we  rejoice  that  the  shrill-voiced  wielder  of 
the  birch  has  well  nigh  disappeared.  The  schools  can  endure, 
though  they  should  not,  the  teacher  who  is  commonplace,  the 
teacher  who  is  apathetic, — ^yes,  even  the  teacher  who  is  igno- 
rant; but  they  cannot  endure,  and  must  not,  the  teacher  who 
scolds  nor  the  teacher  who  whips.  We  will  pension  such  teach- 
ers ;  we  will  provide  hospitals  for  them ;  they  may  preach, 
practice  or  trade,  but  they  must  not  distort  and  dwarf  the  devel- 
opment of  the  children  in  our  schools. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  will  as  related  to  the  childish 
impulses.  Let  us  turn  now  to  consider  the  nature  and  the 
foundation  of  permanent  habits. 

In  the  early  history  of  periodical  literature  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
a  series  of  allegories  on  familiar  subjects  for  the  Rambler,  One 
of  these  allegories  personifies  education  as  a  gentle  queen,  and 
describes  her  solicitude  that  all  her  subjects  should  be  free  from 
the  power  of  a  tyrant  named  Habit.  Habit  was  always  lying  in 
wait  for  the  unwary.  As  Education  led  her  troops  up  the 
mountains  which  lay  in  the  pathway  of  Learning,  nothing  was 
more  noticeable  than  her  frequent  cautions  to  beware  of  Habit. 
She  was  calling  out  to  one  and  another,  at  every  step,  that 
Habit  was  ensnaring  them ;  that  they  would  be  under  the 
dominion  of  Habit  before  they  perceived  their  danger ;  and  that 
those  whom  Habit  should  once  ensnare  had  little  hope  of  re- 
gaining their  liberty. 
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This  has  been  from  Dr.  Johnson's  day  to  the  present  time  the 
prevalent  conception  of  habit.  Rousseau,  in  one  of  his  oracular 
utterances,  declares  that  the  only  habit  which  a  child  should  be 
permitted  to  form  is  to  contract  no  habits  whatever.  Habit  has 
been  represented  as  a  devouring  monster,  as  a  poisoned  atmos- 
phere, paralyzing  effort,  as  a  treacherous  dwarf,  ready  to 
develop  a  Titan's  strength  at  an  unguarded  moment. 

m 

**  Habit  at  first  is  but  a  silken  thread. 

Fine  as  the  light-winged  gossamers  that  sway 
In  the  warm  sunbeams  of  a  summer's  day  ; 

A  shallow  streamlet  rippling  o'er  its  bed, 

A  tiny  sappling  ere  its  roots  are  spread, 
A  yet  unhardened  thorn  upon  the  spray, 
A  lion's  whelp  that  hath  not  scented  prey, 

A  little  smiling  child  obedient  led. 

Beware  !  that  thread  may  bind  thee  as  a  chain. 
That  streamlet  gather  to  a  fatal  sea. 
That  sappling  spread  into  a  gnarled  tree. 

That  thorn,  grown  hard,  may  wound  and  give  thee  pain, 
That  play  ml  whelp  his  murderous  fangs  reveal. 
That  child,  a  giant,  crush  thee  'neath  his  heel." 

But  though  these  figures  vividly  portray  the  insidious  nature 
of  evil  habits,  there  is  another  side  of  this  truth ;  and  where  one 
side  of  the  shield  was  gold,  it  seems  strange  that  moralists  and 
teachers  should  have  so  constantly  fixed  their  attention  upon  the 
side  that  was  only  bronze.  The  power  of  an  evil  habit  is  not 
necessarily  greater  than  that  of  a  good  habit.  The  one  aids  and 
elevates  as  surely  as  the  other  impedes  and  degrades.  Indeed, 
the  value  of  well-formed  habits  can  scarcely  be  overstated. 
Habit  gives  ease  and  certainty  to  acts  which  would  otherwise  be 
difHcult  or  misdirected.  It  is  nature's  method  of  accumulating 
strength  and  visdy  augmenting  our  powers  of  accomplishment. 

The  law  of  habit  is  the  same  as  that  of  association.  It  im- 
plies an  accumulation  of  energy  by  repeated  actions,  till  a 
mental  faculty  or  bodily  organ  is  predisposed,  or  held — habitus 
— ^to  act  in  a  certain  manner.  The  mind  repeats  its  activities  with 
a  constant  tendency  to  perform  each  process  in  the  same  way 
it  has  acted  before,  and  with  a  constantly  increasing  facility. 
Habit  steadies  and  gives  strength.  It  not  only  lays  down  the 
trunk    lines    of   association,    giving    direction    to    intellectual 
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activity,  but  it  also  gives  momentum  to  the  will.  The  youth 
has  truly  learned,  not  that  which  he  can  be  examined  upon,  but 
that  which  has  become  second  nature  by  absorption  into  his 
habits  of  thought.  Tact  and  taste  take  the  place  of  memory. 
The  child  begins  to  be  a  gentleman  by  remembering  to  perform 
certain  courtesies  and  duties.  He  really  is  one  when  these  acts 
become  so  habitual  that  he  performs  them  unconsciously.  He 
begins  to  be  morally  upright  when  he  tries  to  treat  his  school- 
mates kindly  and  fairly ;  he  really  becomes  so  when  the  habit 
has  ripened  into  character.  Training  of  the  will,  therefore, 
requires  the  formation  of  useful  habits. 

I.  The  schoolroom  should  be  a  place  where  pupils  will 
acquire  the  habit  of  accomplishing  something, — a  place  for  the 
training  of  the  executive  powers.  We  give  pupils  something  to 
do,  not  merely  for  '*  busy  work  **  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  but 
that  they  may  learn  to  apply  themselves ;  may  acquire  the  habit 
of  industry,  of  intelligent  work.  Children  gain  the  power  of 
application  very  slowly ;  too  many,  alas !  never  gain  it  at  all. 
The  world  is  full  of  men  who  have  no  power  of  persistent  effort. 
They  are  intelligent  enough  to  do  good  work,  but  they  yield  to  ' 
the  first  discouragement.  They  try  first  one  thing,  and  then 
another,  but  they  succeed  at  nothing.  The  schools  and  colleges 
have  often  failed  at  this  point.  They  should  be  places,  not  only 
to  inform  the  mind,  but  also  to  invigorate  the  character.  To 
store  the  memory  and  train  the  reflective  powers  without  arous- 
ing the  executive  faculties,  is  like  loading  a  railroad  train  with- 
out providing  an  engine.  The  boys  and  girls  in  our  public 
schools  need  to  learn,  more  than  any  other  lesson,  the  value  of 
earnestness ,^-of  a  great  overmastering  purpose.  We  have  too 
many  men  that  drift;  we  need  more  who  can  stem  the  tide. 
Every  boy  in  the  German  royal  family  is  required  to  learn  a 
trade,  not  that  he  may  fall  back  upon  it  for  a  livelihood  in  case 
of  need,  but  that  he  may  acquire  the  power  of  doing  things. 
The  hand  and  eye,  as  well  as  the  brain,  should  be  trained  in 
our  schools.  The  development  of  the  will  is  intimately  related 
to  the  judicious  training  of  these  organs  of  the  mind's  activities. 
Manual  Training  strengthens  the  will.  Any  means  or  system 
of  training  which  will  help  a  boy  to  overcome  a  dislike  of  work 
and  a  disposition  to  do  things  carelessly,  is  of  great  educational 
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value,  though  nothing  else  come  of  it.  Punctuality,  quiet  and 
orderly  methods  of  work,  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience,  are 
all  habits  which  strengthen  the  will,  and  illustrate  the  value  of 
the  indirect  influence  of  school  discipline.  He  who  has  con- 
quered difficulties  once  will  more  easily  succeed  a  second  time. 
Power  developed  and  applied  in  one  instance,  is  available  for 
another  occasion.  Character,  stimulated  and  reinforced  by 
honest  eflTort  in  one  pursuit,  will  not  fail  when  brought  to  the 
test  in  other  and  more  important  relations. 

2.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  talk,  not  merely  to  express 
themselves  in  complete  sentences,  but  also  to  state  in  full  a 
series  of  connected  ideas.  Not  one  word  can  be  said  in  defense 
of  the  wretched  circumlocutions  and  verbiage  which  some  teach- 
ers put  into  the  mouths  of  their  pupils.  If  Tommy  has  2  cents 
in  one  hand  and  i  cent  in  the  other,  he  has  3  cents  in  both,  and 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  will  understand  it  better  if  he  is  com-^ 
pelled  to  say :  "  If  I  have  2  cents  in  one  hand  and  i  cent  in  the 
other  hand,  I  shall  have  in  both  hands  as  many  cents  as  2  cents 
and  I  cent,  which  is  3  cents ;  therefore,  if  I  have  2  cents  in 
*  one  hand  and  i  cent  in  the  other  hand,  I  shall  have  in  both 
hands  3  cents."  But  deficient  will-power  and  sluggish  habits  of 
thought  make  it  difficult  for  most  children  to  state  clearly  what 
they  really  know,  or  to  retrace  and  explain  a  mental  process. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  pupils  of  a  class  in  Fifth  or  Sixth 
Grade  have  performed  an  example  in  arithmetic  together  on 
their  slates  or  at  the  board.  It  may  be  easier  if  the  teacher 
passes  around  and  checks  each  pupil's  work  as  right  or  wrong  ; 
but  how  much  better  for  the  pupils  if  she  calls  one  of  them  for- 
ward, and  requires  the  rest  to  attend  while  he  gives  a  connected 
explanation  of  the  example.  And  so  of  all  school  work*  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  grades.  We  need  to  dwell  longer  upon 
important  points.  Give  the  mind  time  to  become  interested. 
With  due  consideration  for  the  capacity  of  each  pupil,  fluency 
and  completeness  of  statement  should  be  insisted  upon. 
Slovenly  recitation  begets  slovenly  habits  of  thought.  The 
pupil  must  learn  to  rouse  his  sluggish  faculties,  and  make  them 
act  with  vigor  and  certainty.  Rapid  reviews  train  the  will  as 
well  as  the  intellect.  The  mind  acts  with  greater  force  when 
sure  of  its  way. 
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3.  The  school  should  train  to  self-reliance  and  self-control. 
Every  teacher  has  seen  the  flush  of  pleasure  on  the  face  of  the 
little  child  who  has  succeeded  in  doing  that  which  had  threatened 
to  bafile  him.  What  a  contrast  does  he  present  to  the  child  who 
has  had  the  work  done  for  him.  The  great  temptation  of  the 
teacher  of  the  present  day  is  to  do  too  much  for  her  pupils.  She 
says,  for  example,  to  a  class  of  little  ones,  "  Now  let  me  see  how 
straight  you  can  stand."  Some  try,  others  half  try  to  stand  erect 
or  in  line,  and  the  teacher  gently  takes  hold  of  this  one  and  that 
one  and  helps  them  to  the  required  position.  She  tells  them  to 
lay  their  slates  in  a  certain  position  on  their  desks.  A  few  of 
them  do  it ;  many  of  them  fail  to  carry  out  the  direction.  She 
hurriedly  passes  up  and  down  the  aisles  and  places  the  slates 
correctly.  "  It  will  take  so  long  to  wait  for  them,"  she  explains, 
*'  and  some  of  them  would  never  get  it  right."  Ah !  gentle 
teacher,  what  is  school  for?  Is  it  of  more  consequence  to  get 
the  slates  laid  correctly,  or  to  train  the  eyes  of  your  pupils  to  see, 
their  hands  to  do,  their  little,  feeble  wills  to  act?  There  may  be 
no  royal  road  to  learning,  but  there  is  too  much  paving  of  the 
way.  A  few  years  later  these  pupils,  then  in  the  high  school 
or  college,  should  have  learned  not  only  to  obey  instructions 
intelligently,  but  to  grapple  with  real  difficulties ;  to  regard  each 
unusually  hard  problem  as  a  challenge  which  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  decline ;  to  set  themselves  deliberately  to  work  to 

find  out^  in  the  laboratory  or  the  library,  the  exact  truth  on  some 
disputed  point.  Self-reliance  grows,  like  any  other  habit,  by 
exercise.  At  no  point  has  the  teacher  greater  need  of  practical 
good  judgment  than  in  giving  assistance  to  pupils.  She  should 
train  them  to  blaze  their  own  way  through  the  forest — to  despise 
a  road  paved  by  constant  help  and  explanation.  But  she  also 
needs  to  beware  lest  they  stumble  and  fall  or  become  discouraged. 
The  will  grows  strong,  not  in  failure,  but  in  success. 

4.  Finally,  we  must  train  our  pupils  to  choose  the  best.  Low 
aims  are  the  well-nigh  universal  weakness  of  mankind.  It  is 
human  to  aspire,  but  it  is  also  human  to  be  contented  with  that 
which  is  inferior  or  unworthy.  One  of  the  most  responsible  and 
difficult  parts  of  a  teacher's  duty  is  to  train  her  pupils  to  choose 
wisely.  Each  day,  each  hour  of  their  lives,  they  are  making 
decisions,  choosing  courses  of  conduct.     How  shall  the  teacher 
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lead  them  to  select  the  best?  Often,  too,  her  influence  stands 
opposed  to  other  powerful  influences  at  the  pupil's  home  or  on 
the  street.  How  shall  we  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  choose 
good  books  when  their  older  brothers  and  sisters  read  trash? 
How  shall  we  teach  them  to  be  straightforward  and  truthful  when 
their  parents  are  tricky  and  deceitful  ?  How  shall  we  give  them 
high  ideals  of  manhood  and  womanhood  when  false  standards 
are  everywhere  held  before  them?  Teachers  constantly  meet 
such  difficulties.  They  must  not  expect  to  accomplish  all  that  is 
desirable,  nor  should  impossibilities  be  expected  of  them. 

But  the  importance  of  the  work  increases  with  its  diflSculty. 
That  education  is  sadly  incomplete  which  yields  no  result  in 
improved  taste  and  quickened  conscience.  The  aesthetic  nature, 
the  moral  nature  of  each  child  must  be  developed.  Such  growth 
does  not  come  from  goody  talks.  Too  often  the  child  is  fascinated 
by  the  evil  deeds  against  which  he  is  warned  rather  than  attracted 
to  the  good.  But,  little  by  little,  it  is  possible  for  the  earnest 
teacher  to  lead  her  pupils  to  love  beauty,  truth  and  goodness  and 
to  scorn  that  which  is  coarse,  mean  or  wrong.  It  is  possible  for 
her  to  hold  before  them  helpful  and  worthy  incentives,  and  to 
emphasize  those  motives  which  appeal  to  the  higher  and  better 
impulses  of  the  child.  From  time  to  time  her  views  become 
known  to  them  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  They  will  imbibe^ 
her  sentiments ;  they  will  imitate  her  example ;  they  will  often 
give,  as  a  conclusive  argument,  "  the  teacher  said  so."  If  her 
influence  is  wholesome  and  stimulating,  they  will  reflect  not  only 
her  manners  and  tastes,  but  also  her  convictions  and  habits  of 
thought.  Little  by  little  the  higher  motives  will  prevail,  and 
lower  influences  will  lose  their  power.  Thoughtful  discrimina- 
tion will  take  the  place  of  impulse  ;  standards  of  excellence  will 
be  determined  by  reason  and  conscience.  The  school  will  aflferd 
not  merely  moral  instruction,  but  that  which  is  far  better,  moral 
training.  Teacher  and  pupil  will  alike  gain  a  wider  horizon. 
Aims  will  become  definite,  purposes  more  steadfast,  and  we  shall 
realize  the  motto  of  the  late  President  Woolsey  that  *' before 
knowledge  we  should  place  culture,  and  before  culture  we  should 
place  character." 
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DURING  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  wonderful  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  teaching  English,  and 
scores  of  text-books  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  there 
is  yet  room  for  improvement.  From  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  the  press  at  large,  in  spite  of  the  advances  made,  still 
comes  the  complaint  that  pupils  are  graduated  from  the  public 
schools  without  having  acquired  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
good  English.  One  meets  every  day  with  men  and  women 
who  butcher  the  *' King's  English"  in  a  most  atrocious  manner » 
and  without  the  slightest  compunction  of  conscience.  To  know 
one's  language  is  to  know  how  to  think ;  and  one  becomes  truly 
a  man  only  through  the  power  to  express  his  thought  correctly 
and  clearly. 

The  teaching  of  English  is  an  interesting  and  practical  study 
when  the  instruction  conforms  to  the  natural  method,  which 
proceeds  from  the  example  to  the  rule ;  from  the  experiment  to 
the  law ;  from  common  use,  and  from  the  concrete  instance  to 
the  general  and  abstract  precept.  Grammar  must  be  learned 
through  language,  and  not  language  through  the  former. 
Grammar  was  made  after  language,  and  true  to  its  nature  it 
has  been  after  language  with  a  vengeance  ever  since.  Idio- 
matic English  has  been  hounded  well-nigh  to  death,  and  has 
had  its  very  existence  almost  blotted  out  by  the  straight-laced 
rules  of  technical  grammar.  There  is  scarcely  an  author  from 
Shakespeare  down  to  the  most  recent  times  that  has  not  suf- 
fered violence  at  the  hands  of  these  latter-day  dreamers  of 
grammatical  exactness  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Well  did  Pope  say  that 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see. 

Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  ne'er  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be, 

and  there  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  Macaulay's  insinu- 
ation that  the  original  bad  grammar  and  bad  spelling  of  the 
Past  have  become  the  stereotyped  and  straight-laced  usage  of 
the  Present. 
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Of  course,  grammar  may  very  properly  be  considered  a 
means  toward  acquiring  accuracy  and  facility  of  expression, 
but  the  majority  of  the  average  text-books  on  the  subject  are 
often  hot-beds  of  mis-information  and  storm-centers  of  danger- 
ous tendencies  that  should  be  shunned  as  a  literary  octopus  of 
the  most  deadly  nature.  As  the  student  peruses  the  many  con- 
flicting opinions  of  latter-day  grammarians,  in  spirit  sore  dis- 
tressed, he  doubtless  recalls  that  familiar  quotation  from  the 
Old  Bible  which  says:  "Of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end ;  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh."  Volume 
after  volume  of  these  so-called  grammars  have  I  examined,  and 
not  one  have  I  found  entirely  objectionless.  In  many  of  these 
books  the  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  present  a  course  of  techni- 
cal grammar  in  the  order  of  orthography,  etymology,  syntax 
and  prosody.  They  give  large  space  to  grammatical  efymology, 
and  demand  much  memorizing  of  deflnitions,  rules,  declensions 
and  conjugations ;  and  much  formal  word  parsing, — work  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  is  merely  the  invention  of  gran>- 
marians,  and  has  little  value  in  determining  the  pupil's  tise  of 
language  or  in  developing  his  reasoning  faculties. 

Formal  recitations  of  rules  and  crude  definitions,  which  are 
neither  aptly  nor  fully  illustrated,  do  not  interest  pupils,  and 
are  valueless  so  far  as  general  culture  is  concerned.  To  make 
a  child  get  the  full  meaning  of  any  deflnition,  a  few  model 
sentences  should  be*  given  which  contain  examples  of  the  word 
defined.  Then  there  should  follow  a  group  of  several  sen- 
tences in  which  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  apply  the 
principles  involved  in  the  definition.  Next,  he  should  be 
required  to  form  sentences  of  his  own  illustrating  the  use  of 
the  word  under  discussion.  In  the  treatment  of  the  noun,  let 
this  order  be  followed  after  the  definitions  of  the  different 
classes  of  nouns,  and  at  the  end  of. that  division  of  the  text 
give  a  group  of  miscellaneous  examples  in  which  the  pupil 
shall  be  required  to  apply  all  the  principles  involved  in  the 
definitions  previously  given. 

The  adjective,  verb,  pronoun  and  all  of  the  other  parts  of 
speech  should  be  taught  in  the  same  comprehensive  way. 
Teach  your  pupils  not  only  to  distinguish  and  recognize  all 
these  forms  readily,  but  also  to  use  them  correctly.     Make  your 
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pupils  see  that  one  trait  of  the  English  language  is  the  great 
flexibility,  not  to  say  looseness,  of  its  structure  in  regard  to 
what  are  called  the  parts  of  sj5eech.  In  this  respect  it  is  unique 
among  the  languages  of  the  world.  English  may  almost  be 
:said  to  have  no  distinctive  parts  of  speech.  The  fact  is  that 
these  principal  parts  of  speech  are  so  interchangeable  in  our 
mother  tongue  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  at  all. 

In  English  almost  any  simple  noun  may  be  used  as  a  verb 
without  change  in  its  form ;  and  in  like  manner  almost  any 
verb  may  be  used  as  a  noun.  Nouns  are  frequently  used  as 
adjectives  and  adjectives  as  nouns.  Pronouns  may  be  used, 
and  are  used,  as  nouns,  as  adjectives,  and  even  as  verbs,  and 
the  student  must  be  made  to  see  this.  For  instance,  we  wire  a 
message,  we  table  a  resolution,  we  foot  our  way  home,  a  hunter 
trees  a  bear,  a  broker  bears  or  bulls  the  market,  the  merchant 
ships  his  goods,  the  hypocrite  cloaks  his  sins  with  acted  false- 
hoods, the  invalid  suns  himself,  and  the  east  wind  clouds  the 
sky.  We  thus  constantly  use,  and  for  centuries  have  used,  as 
"verbs,  words  which  originally  were  nouns.  On  the  other  hand 
we  speak  of  the  run  of  a  ship,  of  a  great  haul  of  fish,  of  a 
horse  coming  in  on  a  jump,  of  a  man  being  on  the  go,  of  a 
^reat  rush  of  people,  of  push  of  business,  of  the  thrust  of  the 
rafters  of  a  house,  of  the  spring  and  fall,  and  so  on,  using  verbs 
as  nouns.  We  cannot  speak  of  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the 
^ood  and  the  bad,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  without  using 
adjectives  as  nouns ;  for  the  pretense  of  the  old  grammarians 
that  a  qualified  noun  is  understood  in  these  cases  is  unfounded, 
and  was  made  only  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  **  make- 
believe  of  grammar."  And  as  to  using  nouns  as  adjectives  we 
•cannot  speak  of  a  gold  watch,  an  iron  bar,  a  bar  room,  a  carpet 
bag,  or  a  wind  mill,  without  doing  so.  When  we  talk  about  a 
brew  house,  a  wash  house,  or  a  turn-stile,  we  use  verbs  as 
adjectives. 

As  to  pronouns,  **he"  and  **she"  are  constantly  used  as 
adjectives,  as  a  he  goat,  a  she  animal,  and  so  on.  Pepys  writes 
of  his  **she  cousin"  and  Mark  Twain  humorously  speaks  of 
**  She-brews"  as  opposed  to  the  ordinary  class  of  mortals  known 
as  **  He-brews."     Of  the  use  of  **  she"  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of 
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woman,  English  poetry  of  all  times  is  full.  The  fair,  the  chaste^ 
the  unexpressive  she  in  As  You  Like  It,  is  one  of  a  thousand 
like  instances.  Even  in  prose  we  sometimes  find  the  same 
usage.  Who  has  not  read  H.  Rider  Haggard*s  inimitable 
She,  or  has  not  listened  to  that  most  charming  instrumental 
solo  and  waltz  known  the  world  over  under  the  title  of  She? 

Shakespeare  also  uses  the  word  **thou"  as  a  verb  in  the 
expression,  '*  If  thou  thou'st  him  ;"  that  is,  if  thou  sayest  "thou 
to  him;  and  we  nowadays  say  that  Quakers  **thee  and  thou 
us.  A  parallel  usage  is  found  in  the  French  **tutoyer"  and  the 
corresponding  forms  in  other  modern  languages. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  illustrations  that  might  be 
given  of  this  convertibility  of  the  parts  of  speech  so  characteristic 
of  the  English  language.  Of  course  every  language  must  have 
parts  of  speech,  for,  indeed,  without  them  there  can  be  no 
language.  But  it  is  folly  to  assume  that  there  are  certain  words 
the-meaning  of  which  is  limited  to  some  one  of  these  functions, 
and  that  such  words  are  always  certain  parts  of  speech,  so  that 
it  may  be  told  from  their  forms  whether  they  are  verbs,  nouns, 
or  adjectives,  without  knowing  the  connection  in  which  they  are 
used.  It  is  the  context  alone  that  determines  the  function  of  the 
words  in  a  sentence.  If  a  word  is  a  noun  in  one  sentence,  it  is^ 
not  necessarily  a  noun  in  the  next  one.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott 
is  not  far  from  the  truth  when  he  says,  **  Any  word  in  English 
may  be  used  as  any  part  of  speech."  The  teacher  must  take 
pains  to  have  the  pupil  see  and  understand  this  principle,  for  our 
text-books  are  not  much  in  evidence  on  this  point.  The  student 
of  such  texts,  on  account  of  the  meager  scraps  of  information 
given  him,  has  necessarily  a  narrow  conception  of  the  functions 
of  words,  and  too  often  is  deluded  into  the  belief  that  form  alone 
is  the  determining  element  in  every  case.  So  at  this  point  the 
teacher  must  supplement  the  texts  with  outside  information  and 
illustrate  these  principles  with  outside  examples. 

Another  glaring  fault  of  our  text-books  is  the  absence  of  suit- 
able exercises  in  composition.  There  is  only  one  way  to  educate 
successfully,  and  that  is  to  have  the  pupils  to  learn  to  do  by  doing.. 
Learning  rules  of  grammar  and  parsing  by  rote  will  not  enable 
a  pupil  to  write  or  speak  correctly  and  forcibly.  Originality  is- 
a  shy  flower,  and  will  unfold  only  in  a  congenial  atmosphere. 
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One  may  as  well  grasp  a  sea  anemone  and  expect  it  to  show  its 
beauty,  as  ask  a  child  to  write  from  his  own  experience  when  he 
expects  every  sentence  to  be  dislocated  and  remodeled  in  order 
to  be  improved.  The  sentences  need  improvement,  no  doubt, 
but  that  improvement  will  come  under  the  influence  of  good 
models  and  quiet  suggestions.  The  teacher  of  composition 
should  never  forget  that  "the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  more  than  raiment";  that  the  spirit  and  thought  of  any 
exercise  are  more  than  the  technical  dress  ;  and  that  if  the  former 
are  developed  the  latter  will  not  be  wanting. 

Let  your  pupils  have  frequent  drills  in  composition  and  supply 
them  with  good  models ;  for  by  this  means  they  grasp  the  idea 
of  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  have  before 
them  an  ideal  toward  which  they  can  work.  Require  your 
pupils  to  write  at  least  one  short  composition  every  week  and  a 
long  one  every  month.  Give  your  class  an  occasional  drill  in 
extemporaneous  composition,  but  do  not  assign  a  theme  until 
your  pupils  have  reached  the  classroom,  and  have  them  write  on 
the  topic  only  during  the  regular  class  period.  Occasionally 
have  the  members  of  the  class  exchange  papers  with  one  another, 
and  require  them  to  ascertain  and  correct  all  the  mistakes  they 
can.  This  will  develop  their  powers  of  criticism  and  will  cul- 
tivate in  them  a  spirit  of  rivalry  for  excellence.  We  frequently 
learn  as  much  by  observing  the  mistakes  of  others  as  by  observing 
those  made  by  ourselves. 

In  your  exercises  in  composition  do  not  fail  to  explain  to  your 
students  the  nature  and  structure  of  paragraphs.  It  is  just  as 
essential  that  the  student  should  arrange  his  essay  in  appropriate 
paragraphs  or  groups  of  sentences  as  it  is  to  arrange  words 
appropriately  in  a  sentence.  Valuable  hints  along  this  line  may 
be  found  in  Keeler  and  Davis's  Studies  in  Composition  and 
Criticism,  and  in  Scott  and  Denny's  Exercises  in  Paragraph 
Writing, — a  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  live 
teacher  of  English. 

The  usual  treatment  of  the  verb  as  found  in  the  grammars  of 
to-day  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  is  much  the  same  as  that  given 
in  the  early  texts  of  pioneer  days.  Nearly  all  of  our  modern 
grammarians  betray  their  ignorance  in  their  exposition  of  the 
subjunctive  mode.     A  recent  writer  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to 
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State  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  ''the  subjunctive  has  died 
out  as  a  separate  mood  in  our  language  and  that  it  is  a  source  of 
infinite  confusion  to  maintain  it,  since  there  is  no  peculiar  form 
or  meaning  for  it."  I  know  not  upon  what  grounds  this  latter- 
day  Moses  was  led  to  make  such  a  statement,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  if  he  would  peruse  the  pages  of  Shakespeare  and 
some  of  our  other  standard  writers  he  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  subjunctive  is  a  very  lively  corpse.  The  school 
grammars  usually  dispose  of  the  subjunctive  in  a  half  page,  or 
leave  it  out  entirely.  Hence  the  student  of  English  from  the 
modern  point  of  view  gets  no  right  conception  of  mood  at  all ; 
and  he  almost  invariably  associates  the  subjunctive  with  "if," 
which  he  is  led  to  regard  as  the  sign  of  this  mood.  Nothing 
can  be  more  subversive  of  right  grammatical  training  and 
linguistic  teaching.  The  subjunctive  is  a  fixed  feature  of  the 
English  language  now,  as  it  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be. 
Those  who  have  misgivings  on  this  point  might  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  profit  to  themselves  the  excellent  and  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  subjunctive  written  by  Dr.  Allen  of  the  Missouri 
University. 

Again,  a  great  many  grammars  err  in  giving  the  potential  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  mood  of  the  verb.  The  presumedly  learned 
discussions  that  some  authors  give  on  this  subject  are  utterly 
absurd.  Every  case  of  the  so-called  potential  mood  can  be 
resolved  into  either  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive  mood 
proper.  The  forms  *'  I  may  go"  and  **  I  might  go"  are  really 
subjunctives,  because  they  represent  the  action  as  doubtful, 
while  "I  can  go"  and  "I  could  go"  are  evidently  indicatives 
when  they  state  facts.  In  the  sentence  **  He  could  go  if  you 
would  let  him,"  could  is  equivalent  to  the  expression  "  would  be 
able,"  and  is  in  the  subjunctive,  as  it  is  in  all  cases  when  the 
assertion  is  not  made  positively.  The  German  expression  **  Er 
konnte,  wenn,"  and  the  Latin  **  Posset  ire,  si,"  support  the  con- 
struction given  in  English.  When  *'  may"  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  permission  or  Latin  **  licet"  it  is  indicative,  as  in  the  inter- 
rogative sentence  **  May  I  go?  "  and  in  the  declarative  sentence 
**  You  may  go." 

A  little  reflection  will  enable  any  intelligent  person  to  see 
that  the  potential  mood  is  a  misnomer,  and  should  be  banished 
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from  the  field  of  English  grammar.  A  recent  authority  in 
speaking  of  this  subject  says :  *'  It  is  just  as  easy  for  a  child  to 
gain  accurate  knowledge  as  it  is  for  him  to  gain  inaccurate  anci 
unscientific  acquaintance  with  any  subject.  To  continue  his 
conning  over  the  perplexing  and  meaningless  paradigms  of  a 
potential  is  not  only  an  immediate  loss  of  time  and  effort  to 
him,  but  a  positive  and  serious  hindrance  when  he  comes  to 
the  study  of  the  grammar  of  other  languages.  The  potential 
not  only  fails  to  dissipate  the  darkness  that  envelops  his  native 
tongue,  but  it  robes  Latin,  Greek  and  German  in  darkness 
thrice  dense. 

Again,  the  definition  of  voice  that  is  usually  given  is  open  to 
criticism  and  is  entirely  inadequate.  A  majority  of  the  school 
grammars  state  that  **  voice  is  the  form  of  verb  which  shows 
whether  the  subject  acts  or  is  acted  upon  "  ;  and  they  conclude 
by  saying  that  **  there  are  two  voices,  active  when  the  subject 
is  acting,  and  passive  when  the  subject  is  being  acted  upon.'' 
By  giving  you  a  few  simple  sentences  I  can  easily  convince  you 
that  this  conception  of  voice  is  too  narrow.  In  the  sentence 
"John  splits  wood"  the  verb  is  active,  and  in  the  sentence 
**  The  wood  is  split"  the  verb  is  passive ;  but  pray  tell  me  what 
is  the  voice  of  the  verb  in  the  expression  "  The  wood  splits 
easily"?  **  Wood "  is  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  acting ;  it  has  no 
power  to  act  of  itself.  The  verb  is  active  in  form,  but  has  a 
semi-passive  signification,  and  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  middle 
voice  found  in  the  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Old  Gothic  and  other  lan- 
guages. 

Other  examples  are  seen  in  the  following  sentences : — 
I.     (i)  He  shuts  the  door. 

(2)  The  door  was  shut  by  him. 

(3)  The  door  shuts. 

II.     (i)  The  butcher  cuts  the  beef. 

(2)  The  beef  is  cut  by  the  butcher. 

(3)  The  beef  cuts  tough. 

Then  we   have   copulative   or   neuter  verbs,  which,   strictly 
speaking,  have  no  voice,  as 
(i)  The  board  is  black. 

(2)  He  lies  buried  there. 

(3)  The  man  was  drunk  before  the  wine  was  drunk. 
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We  cannot  ascribe  voice  to  such  verbs  unless  we  coin  a  new 
term  in  grammar,  and  say  that  they  are  in  the  neuter  voice. 

The  treatment  usually  accorded  infinitives  and  gerunds  is 
never  satisfactory,  and  is  neither  as  full  nor  as  explicit  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  teacher  should  make  it  clear  to  the  pupil 
that  there  are  three  forms  of  the  infinitive ;  one  with  the  termina- 
tion **  ing,"  as  *'  Seeing  is  believing,"  one  accompanied  by  the 
introductory  word  **to,"  and  one  in  the  simple  stem  form  with- 
out the  introductory  sign  **  to,"  following  such  verbs  as  "  see," 
**  let,"  and  a  few  other  verbs  of  that  class.  Having  done  this  the 
next  step  is  to  teach  the  pupils  to  distinguish  the  simple  infini- 
tive from  the  gerund  with  *'  to,"  which  nearly  always  expresses 
purpose  while  the  former  does  not.  In  the  sentence  "  And 
fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray,"  Ae  expressions  **to 
scoff "  and  **  to  pray"  are  gerunds  and  not  infinitives,  as  the 
unsophisticated  student  might  regard  them.  The  gerundial' 
form  in  '*  ing"  should  also  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
infinitives  and  participles  of  the  same  form.  There  are  many 
other  interesting  things  on  this  point  to  which  I  might  call  your 
attention,  but  I  forbear.  A  full  exposition  of  this  perplexing 
subject  will  be  found  in  my  article  on  **The  Gerund"  published 
in  Education  some  time  ago,  and  one  on  *'The  Infinitive"  in 
the  December  number  of  last  year  in  the  same  magazine. 

Permit  me  now  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  usual  dis- 
sertation on  pronouns.  It  may  not  be  as  interesting  to  you  as 
a  dissertation  on  roast  pig  or  broiled  turkey,  but  the  time  thus 
consumed  will  not  be  wholly  lost. 

The  notion  that  a  pronoun  stands  for  a  noun,  or  that  it  points 
out  some  person  or  thing  that  has  been  named  before,  is 
altogether  wrong,  as  any  intelligent  person  who  has  examined 
the  subject  carefully  will  readily  see.  In  the  sentence,  *'For 
he  who  fights  and  runs  away  may  live  to  fight  another  day," 
what  noun  is  **he"  used  instead  of?  What  person  or  thing 
named  before  does  it  point  out?  In  the  well-known  utterance 
of  one  of  the  saddest  of  those  truths  that  seem  eternal,  **To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath,"  what  noun  does 
**him"  stand  for?  What  person  or  thing  named  before  or 
after  does  **him"  point  out?     It  does   by  the   aid  of  another 
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pronoun  and  of  a  verb,  **  that  hath,"  point  out  some  person  or 
rather  a  class  of  persons,  and  in  like  manner  we  know  that  the 
last  **him"  refers  to  a  person  or  class  other  than  that  referred 
to  by  the  first ;  but  neither  of  these  persons  or  classes  has  been 
mentioned  or  in  any  way  indicated  before.  *'  Him  "  here  means 
merely  the  man,  or  those  men.  It  does  not  stand  for  those 
words  any  more  than  many  another  word  stands  .for  what  it 
means,  and  it  certainly  does  not  point  out  any  person  who  has 
been  named  before,  for  none  has  been  named. 

In  the  sentence,  **Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,"  the 
so-called  relative  pronoun  '*  who"  means  *'  any  man  that";  but 
it  is  not  used  instead  of  any  noun,  nor  does  it  refer  to  any 
person  mentioned  before.  The  relative  has  no  relation  ;  it  does 
not  relate.  Other  examples  might  be  given  for  illustration,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  a  pronoun,  even  a  personal  or 
a  relative  pronoun,  so-called,  is  not  necessarily  used  instead  of 
another  noun  to  prevent  repetition,  and  that  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily point  out  or  refer  to  some  person  or  thing  that  is  named 
before  or  even  after.  "The  truth  upon  this  subject,"  says  a 
recent  writer,  **is  that  the  so-called  pronoun,  instead  of  being 
a  makeshift,  a  convenience  to  prevent  confusion  and  monotony, 
or  a  sort  of  appendix  and  auxiliary  to  an  already  developed 
vocabulary,  is  the  noun  of  nouns,  the  word  of  words,  the  most 
important,  the  most  radical  and  the  most  immovable  element  of 
language.  It  represents  the  beginning  of  thought,  and  its  evo- 
lution is  the  first  sign  of  human  consciousness;  indeed,  we  may 
almost  say  of  animal  consciousness." 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  have  but  one  important  sug- 
gestion to  offer  on  the  teaching  of  grammar,  and  that  is  to  use 
the  texts  as  little  as  possible.  As  I  have  grown  older  the  more 
convinced  I  have  become  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  study 
of  English  grammar  from  a  text-book.  But  very  few  rules  of 
English  grammar  should  be  taught  the  pupil  under  twelve,  or 
at  any  rate  not  until  he  has  learned  good  English  by  hearing  it 
and  speaking  it.  Professor  Whitney,  the  greatest  philologist 
of  modern  times,  says  that  it  is  **  constant  use  and  practice 
under  never  failing  watch  and  correction  that  make  good 
writers  and  speakers ;  and  that  good  English  is  to  be  taught, 
not  through  the  study  of  grammar  but  through  the  application 
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of  direct  authority  from  the  example  of  parents,  .relatives,  friends 
and  teachers  who  themselves  speak  correctly."  This  and  this 
alone  will  lead  a  child  surely  into  a  right  use  of  his  mother 
tongue. 

Professor  Whitney  says,  *'  No  one  ever  changed  from  a  bad 
speaker  to  a  good  one  by  applying  the  rules  of  grammar  to 
what  he  said."  The  uselessness  of  the  long  continued  text- 
book study  of  what  is  called  '*  English  grammar"  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  great  writers  and  speakers  of  English, 
before  the  present  century,  at  least,  were  at  all  instructed  in 
that  much-vaunted  branch  of  education.  Our  great  poets, 
philosophers,  statesmen,  orators, — men  whose  words  are  the 
glory  and  the  priceless  heritage  of  the  English  race,  and  whose 
use  of  language  we  freely  emulate — knew  nothing  of  English 
grammar.  The  elaborate  treatises  on  this  subject  which  are 
now  extant  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  a  finished  edu- 
cation, and  the  artificial  and  unnatural  method  of  speaking  and 
writing  which  they  teach  was  utterly  unknown  to  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Bacon, 
Dryden,  Locke,  Addison,  Steele,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Sterne, 
Burke,  Samuel  Johnson,  and  to  the  English  translators  of  the 
Bible.  And  what,  short  of  Shakespeare  and  the  English  Bible, 
is  to  be  compared  with  John  Bunyan's  inimitable  English  in 
Pilgrim's  Progress?  Yet  he  was  an  author  ignorant  not 
only  of  English  grammar,  but  of  any  grammar  at  all. 

This  mania  for  studying  grammar  is  confined  almost  wholly 
to  the  United  States.  It  never  was  prevalent  in  Canada, 
England  or  in  any  of  the  British  colonial  possessions.  In  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Macaulay, 
Carlyle  and  Thackeray  we  see  men  of  genius  and  sterling  lit- 
erary worth  who  never  received  any  special  instruction  in 
English  grammar. 

English  is  essentially  a  grammarless  tongue,  yet  it  is  the 
most  powerful  medium  of  speech  known  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  of  the  present  time.  A  distinguished  writer  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  denominates  it  "the 
maddest  yet  the  greatest  language  known  to  man,"  and  this 
delineation  is  in  every  way  a  most  fitting  one.  However,  it  must 
in  all  candor  be  acknowledged  that  the  English  language  does 
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possess  the  merit  which  few  others  have,  of  expressing  clearly 
and  forcefully  the  thoughts,  wishes  and  purposes  of  sincere, 
energetic  and  right-minded  thinkers.  It  permits  the  speaker 
and  writer  to  arrange  the  construction  of  sentences  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  place  the  most  significant  clauses  where  they  will 
be  the  most  effective.  Our  vocabulary  is  so  extensive  that  it 
enables  one  to  avoid  tautology,  and  at  the  same  time  to  voice 
the  sentiment  correctly  and  without  abating  any  of  the  strength 
of  his  utterance.    . 

But,  great  as  the  English  language  is,  no  dictionary,  no 
treatise  on  grammar,  unless  supplemented  by  the  example  and 
precept  of  the  teacher,  and  no  book  on  elocution  can  teach  the 
proper  way  of  speaking  or  writing  it.  That  comes  only  through 
constant  use  and  practice  and  from  association  with  good  writers 
and  speakers. 


RELATION  OF  THE  STATE  TO  POPULATION. 

JOHN  W.    HARSHBBRGKR,   PH.D.,   UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA, 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

Part  II. 

THE    DYNAMICS    OF    POPULATION. 

THE  preceding  article  treated  of  the  census,  or  population 
statically  considered.  This  paper  presents  the  dynamical 
side.  The  study  of  population  in  its  dynamical  aspect  deals 
with  the  movements  of  peoples,  with  the  laws  governing  their 
increase  and  decrease,  with  the  regulation,  control  and  super- 
vision of  population  by  the  state.  The  importance  of  a  study  of 
these  questions  is,  I  think,  conceded  by  all.  The  census,  with 
its  elaborate  *•  machinery,"  is  designed  primarily  to  secure  correct 
information  about  such  subjects.  Our  forefathers  recognized  the 
value  from  a  political  point  of  view  of  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  population  by  inserting  a  clause  in  the  Constitution 
directing  a  decennial  enumeration.  This  numbering  of  the 
people  is  a  very  expensive  undertaking.  Vast  and  ever- 
increasing  sums  must  be  expended.  If  the  importance  of  such 
information  was  not  acknowledged  no  European  government, 
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that  of  Germany,  for  instance,  would  wish  or  even  dare  to  make 
the  expenditure.  Scientists,  politicians,  economists  and  states- 
men desire  as  full  and  reliable  statistical  information  as  possible. 
Such  knowledge  is  essential  to  an  anthropologist.  From  whence 
has  the  human  race  come?     Whither  is  it  tending? 

The  politician  requires  an  enumeration.  Under  our  system 
legislative  and  judicial  apportionment  rests  on  the  census.  The 
distribution  of  public  offices  is  of  paramount  interest  to  those 
making  a  business  of  politics.  Every  congressman  added  to  a 
state's  representation  presents  fresh  opportunity  for  political 
scheming  and  chicanery. 

A  correct  enumeration  is  necessary  to  the  economist.  Indus- 
tries have  been  diversified,  new  industries  developed,  old  ones 
abandoned.  Industries  demand  wage  workers.  The  number 
of  these  in  certain  operations  discovers  to  the  economist  the 
importance  of  the  several  employments.  The  movement  of 
laborers  from  one  productive  enterprise  to  another  affords  an 
opportunity  for  studying  peculiar  economic  relations.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  numerical  strength  of  a  nation  and  of  its 
capacity  for  the  consumption  of  certain  articles  is  of  importance 
to  some  branches  of  industry.  Instance  the  manufacture  of 
watches  and  coffins.  The  number  of  persons  capable  of 
purchasing  a  watch  can,  I  think,  be  pretty  definitely  determined 
by  statistical  inquiry.  The  manufacturer  can  therefore  guage 
his  production  of  timepieces  by  information  thus  gained.  Every 
person  needs  only  one  coffin.  The  undertaker  can  therefore 
limit  the  supply  of  his  product  by  a  knowledge  of  the  death  rate. 

Several  theories  on  population  have  been  advanced.  '*The 
human  race,"  says  Mr.  Malthus  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  essay, 
**has  the  power  of  increasing  its  numbers  in  the  manner  of  a 
geometrical  progression,  but  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence 
can  only  be  increased  in  the  manner  of  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression ;  therefore  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  every  part  of 
the  world  toward  an  excess  of  population  and  a  scarcity  of  food." 
**  But,"  says  Mr.  Malthus  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  essay, 
**  there  is  in  point  of  fact  no  example  of  a  nation  in  which  the 
population  is  not  kept  below  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
by  the  operation  of  moral  and  ph^'sical  evil,  therefore  the  human 
race  under  the  operation  of  these  checks  has  not  the  power  of 
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increasing  its  number  in  the  manner  of  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  tendency  in  any  part  of  the  world 
toward  an  excess  of  population  and  a  scarcity  of  food."  Mr. 
•  Malthus's  doctrine  may  be  summed  up :  Subsistence  is  the  limit 
of  population. 

Mr.  Godwin  holds  the  same  fundamental  views  as  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  that  population  is  decreased  by  disease,  etc.,  but  it  is  in 
assigning  the  remote  origin  of  these  immediate  causes  that  the 
theories  differ.  Mr.  Malthus,  as  we  have  seen,  ascribes  them 
to  a  constant  and  universal  excess  of  population,  resulting 
necessarily  from  a  standing  law  of  nature.  Mr.  Godwin, 
■on  the  contrary,  traces  their  influence  to  vicious  political 
institutions.  In  his  "Political  Justice"  he  states  that  the  de- 
struction of  government,  religion,  property,  marriage,  with  the 
subsidiary  institutions  of  less  importance  that  make  up  the 
fabric  of  society,  would  effect  at  once  the  return  of  the  Golden 
Age.  Mr.  Malthus  supposes  that  without  evil  the  world 
would  soon  be  overstocked ;  and  secondly  that  food  increases 
more  slowly  than  population.  While  Godwin  considers  politi- 
cal institutions  as  absolutely  mischievous,  Malthus  aflirms  that 
they  are  completely  indifferent.  The  true  answer  to  both  is, 
that  they  are  neither  mischievous  nor  indifferent,  but  extremely 
valuable ;  that  the  origin  of  evil  is  not  found  in  the  existence 
of  society,  but  in  the  conditions  of  human  nature.  The  world 
is  not  a  paradise,  nor  does  man  exist  in  a  state  of  perfect  inno- 
cence and  bliss,  but  we  are  principally  indebted  to  the  influence 
of  society  for  the  measure  of  happiness  we  are  able  to  obtain 
and  fitted  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Doubleday  has  presented  us  with  a  unique  doctrine  of 
population  :  that  throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom overfeeding  checks  increase,  while  on  the  other  hand 
a  limited  or  deficient  nutrition  stimulates  and  adds  to  it. 

Probably  the  most  important  present-day  theory  is  that  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  first  introduced  to  the  public  by  an  article 
in  the  Westminster  Review  of  1852,  styled  *'  A  New  Theory  of 
Population."  His  idea  is  that  an  antagonism  exists  between  in- 
dividualism and  reproduction ;  that  matter  in  its  lower  forms 
possesses  a  stronger  power  of  increase  than  in  all  its  higher 
forms ;  that  the  capacity  of  reproduction  in  animals  is  in  an  in- 
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verse  ratio  to  their  individuation,  and  that  the  ability  to  main- 
tain individual  life  and  to  multiply  varies  also  in  the  same 
manner.  In  another  place  he  says:  *' Civilization  having 
everywhere  for  its  antecedent  the  increase  of  population,  and 
everywhere  having  for  one  of  its  consequences  a  decrease  of 
certain  race-destroying  forces,  has  for  a  further  consequence 
an  increase  of  certain  other  race-destroying  forces.  The  great 
danger  at  the  present  time  is  the  augmentation  of  numbers. 
If  mortality  under  such  conditions  does  not  rise  it  must  be  be- 
cause the  supply  of  food  also  augments,  and  this  implies  some 
change  in  human  habits  wrought  by  the  stress  of  human  heeds. 
Here,  then,  is  the  permanent  cause  of  modification  to  which 
civilized  men  are  exposed.  Though  the  intensity  of  its  action 
is  ever  being  mitigated  in  one  direction  by  greater  production 
of  food,  it  is  in  the  other  direction  being  added  to  by  the  greater 
production  of  individuals.  Manifestly  the  wants  of  the  redun- 
dant numbers  constitute  the  only  stimulus  mankind  have  to 
obtain  more  necessaries  of  life;  were  not  the  demand  beyond  the 
supply,  then  there  would  be  no  motive  to  increase  supply,  and 
manifestly  this  excess  of  demand  over  supply  is  perennial. 
This  pressure  of  population  of  which  it  is  the  index  cannot  be 
eluded.  Though  by  emigration  that  takes  place  the  pressure 
arrives  at  a  certain  intensity,  temporary  relief  is  from  time  to 
time  obtained ;  yet  as  by  this  process  all  habitable  countries 
must  become  peopled,  it  follows  in  its  end  that  the  pressure, 
whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  borne  in  full." 

The  essential  character  of  all  government,  whatever  its  form, 
is  authority.  There  must  in  every  instance  be  on  the  one  hand 
governors,  and  on  the  other  hand  those  who  are  governed. 
Government  is  merely  the  executive  force  of  society, — the  organ 
through  which  its  habit  acts,  through  which  its  will  becomes 
operative.  Government  in  its  collective  capacity  judges  what 
is  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  It  must  not,  however, 
assume  tyrannical  powers.  The  right  of  passage  on  acts  rela- 
ting to  population  rests  upon  these  delegated  powers.  This 
point  is  much  disputed.  One  author  says  :  '*  Much  more  ques- 
tionable are  positive  provisions  by  government  intended  to 
hinder  the  further  increase  of  population  in  a  country  already 
supposed  to  be  fully  peopled.     Even  the  deepest,  most  varied 
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and  extensive  knowledge  can  scarcely  ever  predict  with  cer- 
tainty that  no  further  extension  of  food  is  possible  under  the 
spur  of 'momentary  population,  because  questions  of  population 
reach  so  far  into  the  life  and  tenderest  feelings  of  the  individual^ 
that  a  government  which  has  regard  for  the  personal  freedom 
of  its  subjects,  instead  of  promoting  or  hindering  marriage, 
emigration,  etc.,  by  police  regulations,  cannot  but  limit  itself  to 
a  statistical  knowledge  and  legislative  regulation  of  these  re- 
lations. No  State  has,  I  think,  ever  set  about  to  decrease 
popu^^tion.  The  means  that  might  be  employed  to  decrease 
population  are, — i.  Discouragement  of  immigration.  2.  En- 
couragement of  emigration.  3.  Discouragement  of  early  mar- 
riages. 4.  Encouragement  of  higher  .education.  5.  Wars. 
6.  High  and  burdensome  taxation." 

The  nation's  economy  attains  its  full  development  whenever 
the  greatest  number  of  human  beings  simultaneously  find  the. 
fullest  satisfaction  of  their  wants.  A  dense  population  is  not 
only  a  symptom  of  great  productive  forces  carried  to  a  high 
point  of  utilization,  but  is  itself  a  productive  force  and  of  the 
utmost  importance  as  a  spur  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  other  forces.  It  was  not  an  erroneous  policy  that 
most  governments  have  sought  to  promote  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. Governments  can  increase  population  in  the  following 
ways:  i.  Encouragement  of  immigration.  One  of  the  methods 
of  encouraging  immigration  is  by  granting  suffrage.  Professor 
Bryce,  in  the  American  Commonwealth,  says:  **At  one  time 
a  speedy  admission  to  citizenship  was  adopted  as  an  inducement 
to  immigrants.  I  learn  that  in  more  than  a  third  of  the  States 
the  electoral  franchise  is  now  enjoyed  by  persons  not  natural- 
ized as  United  States  citizens."  The  ambassadors  of  Peter  the 
Great  endeavored  to  attract  into  Russia  the  Swedes  that  the 
Russian  invasion  had  prevented  from  continuing  the  productions 
from  their  mines,  sawmills,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  Frederick 
William  spent  five  million  thalers  in  establishing  colonies. 
Such  immigrants  have  generally  been  accorded  a  release  fron> 
taxation  and  from  military  duty  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1803  the  Emperor  Alexander  promised  the  colonists  a  full 
release  from  taxation  during  ten  years,  a  reduction  of  taxation 
for  ten  more,  and  freedom  from  civil  and  military  duty  for  all 
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time,  besides  sixty  dessatines  of  land  per  family,  gratis,  an 
advance  of  three  hundred  roubles  for  householding,  etc.,  and 
money  to  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  until  their  first 
harvest.  2.  The  prohibition  of  emigration.  Frederick  William 
forbade  the  emigration  of  Prussian  peasants  under  penalty  of 
death  ;  whoever  captured  an  emigrant  received  a  reward  of  two 
hundred  thalers,  3..  Marriage  made  obligatory.  Among  all 
medieval  nations  so  strong  is  the  family  feeling  that  it  seems  to 
men  to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  keep  their  family  from  becoming 
extinct.  Most  national  religions  operate  in  the  same  direction, 
as  well  as  the  influences  of  political  lawgivers,  who  fully  *share 
in  the  contempt  for  willful  old  bachelors.  The  French  at  one 
time,  to  encourage  marriage,  levied  a  bachelor's  tax.  In  addition 
to  these  there  were  the  positive  rewards  offered  for  large  fami- 
lies of  children.  Even  Colbert,  in  1666,  decreed  that  whoever 
married  before  his  twentieth  year  should  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion until  his  twenty-fifth,  and  that  anyone  who  had  ten 
legitimate  children  living  (not  priests)  should  have  exemption 
from  taxation  for  all  times ;  that  a  nobleman  having  ten  children 
living  should  receive  a  pension  of  one  thousand  livreSy  and  one 
having  twelve  a  pension  of  two  thousand  Itvres,  4.  The 
peaceful  policy  of  a  nation  allows  of  its  internal  expansion ; 
children  are  born,  industries  flourish,  safety  and  comfort  pre- 
.  vail.  The  undisturbed  peace  under  the  Canadian  government 
has  largely  influenced  the  increase  of  population.  The  French- 
Canadians  are  very  prolific.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
sixteen  children  in  one  family.  It  is  authenticated  that  eight 
to  sixteen  is  the  usual  number  for  farmers'  families.  From 
these  large  families,  joined  with  the  early  marriages  and  low 
rate  of  mortality,  it  results  that  by  actual  increase  there  are 
added  to  the  French-Canadian  population  of  lower  Canada  four 
persons  for  every  one  added  to  the  population  of  England. 
These  French-Canadians  are  described  as  home-loving,  con- 
tented, unenterprising,  and  as  living  in  a  region  where  land 
and  subsistence  are  easily  obtained.  5.  Low  taxation  en- 
courages population.  Turkey,  by  its  tyrannical  policy,  over- 
burdening the  people  with  all  manner  of  cunningly  devised 
taxes,  has  depopulated,  and  turned  one  of  the  finest  regions  of 
the  world  into  a  desert. 
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Among  the  marks  of  advanced  civilization  we  may  class 
better  sanitary  arrangements.  During  ancient  and  medieval 
times  the  majority  of  the  people  lived  in  filth  and  squalor. 
Only  a  few  of  the  main  streets  of  the  city  were  paved,  and  no 
under  drainage  and  sewage  system  existed.  Take  Santiago  de 
Cuba  before  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  arrived^  as  an  example. 
The  filth  commonly  accumulated  in  the  lower  levels  or  else 
found  its  way  into  the  streams  used  for  drinking  water.  No 
wonder  then  that  epidemic  diseases  were  prevalent  a  large  part 
of  the  time  prior  to  the  American  occupation,  and  that  populous 
districts  became  depopulated.  Instance  also  the  black  death  in 
London,  which  destroyed  thousands  of  human  lives.  Thanks 
to  modern  science  and  sanitary  engineering  the  principles  of 
good  sanitation  are  known.  I  have  not  consulted  statistics  nor 
history,  but  I  feel  confident  that  it  can  be  shown  that  ravaging 
contagions  have  decreased  or  become  entirely  unknown.  If 
anything  appeals  to  governmental  action  it  is  the  suppression 
of  epidemic  diseases.  Here  the  people  in  their  collective  capac- 
ity must  act ;  quarantine  stations  must  be  established  and  main- 
tained at  governmental  expense. 

Intercommunication  encourages  population.  Suppose  a 
small  town  is  dependent  on  a  particular  industry,  and  that 
industry  should  all  at  once  cease.  The  people  of  the  town 
would  be  deprived  of  their  livelihood.  Now  if  this  neighbor- 
hood is  situated  on  the  line  of  a  large  railroad  and  is  not  iso- 
lated, they  can  do  either  of  two'things, — draw  their  material  for 
labor  and  food  for  subsistence  from  a  distance,  or  leave  the 
place  and  go  elsewhere.  By  the  introduction  of  railroads 
cities  grow,  because  instead  of  drawing  their  food  supply  as 
previously  from  a  limited  area,  commodities  from  any  part  of 
the  world  can  be  laid  under  contribution.  The  influence  that 
the  security  of  life  and  property  exerts  on  population  must  be 
obvious  to  all. 

A  few  principles  can  now  be  profitably  advanced.  The 
density  of  population  is  estimated  by  the  square  mile  or  square 
kilometer.  In  old  countries  females  are  in  excess  of  males  ;  in 
new  countries  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  predominance  of 
males  in  a  new  country  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  great  attraction 
that   adventure,  danger  and  hardship  have    for   men, — young 
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men  especially.  There  is  an  increase  in  population  when 
the  interval  between  successive  births  is  smaller  than  that 
between  successive  deaths.  The  rate  of  increase  of  a  nation  is 
expressed  in  the  time  that  it  takes  population  to  double.  The 
birth  rate  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  births  in  a  year  to  the 
number  of  population.  It  is  evident  on  reflection  that  there  is 
no  necessary  relation  between  the  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate. 
France  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  voluntary  depression  of 
the  birth  rate.  In  the  ten  years  1861-1870  it  was  0.0263,  whereas 
the  English  rate  in  the  same  decennium  was  0.0351.  Was  this 
difference  due  to  abstinence  from  marriage  in  France  ?  By  no 
means ;  of  one  hundred  women  of  the  ages  twenty  to  forty,  no 
less  than  60.57  are  wives  in  France  to  59.39  in  England.  The 
women  marry  nearly  as  early  in  France  (age  24.8)  as  in 
England  (24.3)  ;  the  men  marry  later.  The  reduced  birth  rate 
in  France  is  therefore  due  to  the  women  having  fewer  children 
than  in  England. 

The  age  scale  shows  us  the  proportion  in  which  persons  of 
various  categories  of  age  are  found  combined  to  form  popula- 
tion. The  difference  between  the  age  scale  of  Europe  and  that 
of  North  America  is  considerable.  In  the  latter,  mainly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  immigrants  are  usually  young,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  than  in  Europe  are  under  thirty 
years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the  age  scale  of  France  pre- 
sents a  feature  of  an  opposite  kind  ;  namely,  a  deficiency  of  per- 
sons under  fifteen  years  of  age  and  an  excess  of  those  over  forty 
as  compared  with  the  average  of  Europe.  This  conformation 
of  the  age  scale  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Hungary,  where 
the  number  of  children  is  larger  and  the  number  of  persons  over 
forty  less  than  the  average.  It  is  probable  that  the  smaller 
number  of  children  in  the  one  case  and  the  larger  in  the  other 
directly  lead  to  a  smaller  infant  mortality  in  France  than  in 
Hungary.  America  will  see  in  the  near  future  a  vast  popula- 
tion dependent  upon  its  resources.     We  can  say  with  the  poet : 

"  Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great  I 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate." 
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A  GEOGRAPHICAL  RETROSPECT. 

PRSSIDBNT   F.    B.   GAULT,   WHITWORTH   COLLSGB,   TACOMA,    WASH. 

RECENTLY  I  spent  a  pleasant  hour  with  quite  an  interest- 
ing old  book.  According  to  its  title  page  it  is  "  A  Short 
but  Comprehensive  System  of  the  Geography  of  the  World ; 
By  Way  of  Qiiestion  and  Answer.     Principally  designed  for 

Children  and  Common  Schools ;  Revised,  Corrected  and  Im- 
proved.    By  Nathaniel  Dwight." 

Geography  and  Chronology  are  the  two  eyes  of  History. — 
Lord  Chesterfield. 

Geography  informs  you  where  events  happened,  and  Chro- 
nology at  what  time.  Without  these  helps  your  reading  woulc} 
be  a  confused  mass,  without  order,  light,  or  perspicuity. — 
Bennett. 

This  book  was  printed  in  1812,  and  had  already  gone 
through  six  editions.  Since  it  was  copyrighted,  '*  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,"  there  has  been  a  wonderful  expansion  in  geograph- 
ical knowledge  in  our  own  territorial  domain  and  in  our 
methods  of  education.  Hence  it  may  subserve  several  useful 
and  interesting  purposes  to  review  ifome  of  the  salient  features 
of  this  volume  of  antique  design  and  antiquated  methods. 

Mechanically  it  is  bound  in  leather,  ''boards'*  meaning  just 
what  is  implied  by  the  term,  the  real  wood,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  shingle.  The  type,  aside  from  the  old-fashioned  long  "  s," 
with  the  soft  finish  of  the  paper,  mellowed,  of  course,  with  age, 
presents  a  page  inviting  to  the  eye,  and  far  less  injurious  than 
the  modern  highly  finished  book  papers.  True  to  the  title  of 
the  volume  the  development  is  wholly  by  questions  and  an- 
swers. There  is  not  a  statement  of  any  kind  that  has  not  been 
elicited  by  a  well-chosen  interrogatory.  There  being  no  maps 
or  illustrations  to  aid  the  pupil  the  dependence  was  solely  upon 
the  pertinence  of  the  question  proposed  and  the  descriptive 
power  of  the  appropriate  answer.  Nevertheless  one  cannot 
help  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  utility  of  the  book,  since 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  is  contained  within  the 
more  than  two  hundred  pages  of  text.     It  is  indeed  question- 
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able  whether  our  modern  text-books,  with  abundant  maps  and 

*  illustrations,  surpass  this  treatise  in  the  attainment  of  the  results 
contemplated.  The  plan  of  the  author  was  to  impart  concise, 
clear  and  reliable  knowledge  of  the  world  as  then  known. 
There  certainly  was  no  chance  for  the  pupil  to  read  between 
the  lines,  to  jump  at  conclusions,  to  misinterpret  maps,  or  Xio 
substitute  interest  in  pictures  for  attention  to  lessons. 

Notwithstanding  the  narrow  limitations  placed  upon  a  subject 
by  the  question  and  answer  method,  certain  definite  results  may 
be  secured  with  little  confusion  and  delay.  Evidently  the 
child  was  held  strictly  to  the  work  in  hand  by  the  hard  and 
fast  lines  laid  down  in  this  book,  and  though  he  may  not  have 
learned  a  great  deal  he  could  be  made  to  know  that  little  very 

*  clearly  and  positively.  Our  later  methods  do  not  always  secure 
these  invigorating  values. 

The  art  of  questioning  is  a  good  thing  for  a  teacher  to  know 
and  for  a  child  to  acquire.  He  who  asks  why,  the  right  ivhy ; 
who  begins  his  why  at  the  right  place  and  follows  up  with  his 
whys  in  logical  order,  will  surely  secure  clear  and  reliable 
knowledge.  Next  to  learning  how  to  ask  a  question,  what  to 
seek,  is  the  ability  to  determine  whether  the  answer  meets  the 
requirements.  The  fallacies  that  mislead  people  in  their  rea- 
soning are  due  to  inability  to  discern  relations ;  they  try  to 
establish  identities  where  none  exist.  To  ask  the  right  ques- 
tion and  secure  for  it  the  right  answer  is  a  good  thing  to  know. 

Under  the  title  **  Of  England"  the  questions  in  order  are: 
"What  are  the  situation  and  extent  of  England?"  **  How  is 
England  bounded?"  **How  is  England  divided?"  Then  fol- 
low questions  upon  air  and  soil,  face  of  the  country,  seasons, 
quality  of  water,  climate  and  rivers.  A  few  questions  and 
answers  .illustrate  the  information  given,  which  is  rather  inter- 
esting reading  to  our  generation. 

'*  What  are  the  persons  of  the  English?"  **  The  English  are 
of  good  stature,  shape  and  complexion;  the  women  are  hand- 
some and  graceful  in  their  appearance,  beyond  those  of  almost 
any  country."  '*  What  are  the  characteristics  and  manner  of 
living  of  the  English?"  "They  are  reserved  in  their  manners 
and  professions,  mild  and  humane  in  their  dispositions ;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  they  oftener   perform   more   than   they 
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promise,  than  fall  short  of  it.  Their  manner  of  living  is  snug 
and  independent,  above  want  and  without  splendor;  but  the 
wealthy  are  not  a  little  addicted  to  show  and  luxury." 

*'  What  are  their  customs  and  diversions?  "  '*  The  diversions 
of  the  English,  which  were  formerly  athletic  and  manly,  are 
now  said  to  be  much  more  of  the  effeminate  cast,  and  discover 
a  luxurious  and  dissipated  character.  Their  nobility  and 
gentry  are  generally  addicted  to  horse  racing,  hunting,  gaming 
and  cock  fighting ;  a  very  immoral  stage  greatly  engrosses 
their  time ;  brothels  abound ;  bribery  prevails,  and  votes  are 
bought  and  sold  like  merchandise."  The  last  statement  would 
indicate  that  civic  pride  and  virtue  were  open  to  suspicion  long 
before  our  time. 

*'What  is  the  religion  of  England?"  **The  established 
religion  of  England  is  Protestantism  and  the  government  of  the 
church  Episcopal.  It  is  not  certain  at  what  time  Christianity 
was  first  taught  in  England,  but  it  was  early,  and  some  assert 
by  the  Apostles  themselves.  All  Christian  sects  are  tolerated 
in  England  by  law,  and  direct  persecution  is  banished  from  the 
English  nation."  '*  What  is  the  language  of  England?" 
"The  same  which  is  spoken  in  this  country.  It  is  composed 
of  most  of  the  other  languages  spoken  in  Europe,  and  is  more 
energetic,  copious  and  expressive  than  any  other  living  lan- 
guage." "  What  is  the  state  of  learning  in  England?"  '*  All 
the  arts  and  sciences  have  been  more  encouraged  and  carried 
to  greater  perfection  by  the  English  than  by  any  nation,  ancient 
and  modern." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  mind  oS  the  learner  was  directed  to 
those  moral  or  spiritual  elements  that  enter  into  our  civilization. 

Under  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  United  States  we  find  much 
to  excite  our  interest  and  even  merriment.  For  our  own  coun- 
try is  described  as  **  situated  between  31  and  46  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  (^  and  105  degrees  of  west  longitude. 
This  country  is  1,250  miles  long  and  1,040  broad,  containing 
about  one  million  of  square  miles."  The  United  States  **are" 
bounded  '*  on  the  south  by  the  Spanish  provinces  of  East  and 
West  Florida ;  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  river ;  and  on 
the  northwest  by  that  part  of  New  Britain  which  is  called  New 
South  Wales." 

Here  is  an  answer  that  is  lofty  and  impressive.  '*  What  do 
you  observe  of  the  United  States  as  a  government?"  *'  Though 
this  country  is  divided  into  so  many  different  states,  yet  they 
are,  for  mutual  interest,  united  into  one  great  confederated  re- 
public, furnished  with  the  happiest  government  and  the  best 
constitution  in  the  world.  It  is  here  that  freedom  has  found  an 
asylum,  and  here  it  will  probably  reside  as  long  as  virtue  shall 
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be  the  ruling  principle  of  the  nationi"  Surely  instruction  in 
patriotism  is  not  a  modern  educational  innovation.  The  quali- 
ties of  this  virtue  are  lucidly  set  forth  in  the  following  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
people  of  New  England?"  "They  are  an  industrious  and  or- 
derly people  ;  economical  in  their  livings,  and  frugal  in  their  ex- 
penses, but  very  liberal  when  called  on  for  valuable  purposes, 
or  by  brethren  in  distress.  They  are  well  informed  in  general ; 
fopd  of  good  reading,  punctual  in  their  observance  of  the  laws  ; 
sociable  and  hospitable  to  each  other  and  to  strangers ;  jealous 
and  watchful  of  their  liberties ;  almost  every  individual  pursu- 
ing some  gainful  and  useful  calling.  They  are  humane  and 
friendly,  wishing  well  to  the  human  race.  They  are  plain  and 
simple  in  their  manners,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  pleasing  and  happy  society  in  the  world." 

"  What'is  the  temper  of  the  New  England  people?  "  "  They 
are  frank  and  open,  not  easily  irritated,  but  easily  pacified. 
They  are  at  the  same  time  bold  and  enterprising.  The  women 
are  educated  to  house-wifery,  excellent  companions  ^nd  house- 
keepers, spending  their  leisure  in  reading  books  of  useful  in- 
formation, and  rendering  themselves  not  only  useful,  but 
amiable  and  pleasing."  Other  questions  tend  to  create  within 
the  mind  of  the  reader  vivid  pictures  of  public  and  private 
virtue,  the  state  of  society,  the  attention  to  science,  the  indus- 
tries and  the  common  welfare. 

Boston  is  described  as  possessing  about  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  Portland,  in  the  "  district  of  Maine,"  is  said  to 
be  "  a  neat,  growing  town,  and  has  some  commerce." 

The  Natches  is  bounded  "north  and  east  by  Georgia,  west 
by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  south  by  west  Florida.  In  A.  D. 
1800  it  was  erected  by  Congress  into  a  distinct  government, 
under  what  is  denominated  the  '  second  stage' — viz.,  choosing  its 
own  legislative  and  civil  oflScers."  As  this  political  division 
has  disappeared  from  our  maps,  this  will  be  interesting  to 
many.  Spanish-American  possessions  are  divided  into  East 
and  West  Florida,  Louisiana,  Old  and  New  Mexico,  the  latter 
being  described  as  including  California,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  unknown  lands ;  on  the  east  by  Louisiana ;  on 
the  south  by  Old  Mexico  and  the  South  Sea,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  South  Sea."  Out  of  these  so-called  "unknown  lands" 
sprang  in  time  the  Oregon  country  and  many  international 
complications. 

Terra  Firma  in  South  America  is  divided  into  nine  provinces  : 
"Terra  Firma  Proper,  Carthagena,  St.  Martha,  Rio  de  la 
Hacha,  Venzula,  Comena,  New  Andalusia  in  the  north  and 
Grenada  and  Popayna  in  the  south." 
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This  region  included  that  portion  of  our  southern  continent 
north  of  the  equator  except  what  is  now  known  as  Guiana. 
What  is  modern  Brazil  was  called  Amazonia. 

Many  other  curious  bits  of  information  might  be  quoted  to 
show  the  advancement  of  geographical  knowledge  and  the 
progress  of  our  civilization. 

This  interesting  volume  concludes  with  a  brief  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  *'  Advantages  and  Improvements  of  Geography." 

The  first  question  and  answer  are  reproduced:  '*What  are 
the  advantages  attending  the  study  of  Geography?" 

**  Geography  is  a  science  highly  entertaining  and  important. 
It  opens  to  our  view  much  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator  in  making  various  and  bountiful  provisions  for  his 
creatures,  in  appointing  them  their  residence  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  suiting  their  capacities  to  their  respective  cir- 
cumstances. It  teaches  us  tihat  mankind  are  one  great  family, 
though  different  in  their  complexions,  situations  and  habits. 
It  promotes  social  intercourse  and  mutual  happiness."  This 
conception  of  this  branch  is  the  one  commonly  accepted  by 
educators,  but  it  is  largely  neglected  by  geography  text-book 
writers  and  teachers,  so  intent  are  they  upon  map  questions, 
statistics  and  other  incidentals.  In  conclusion  the  author  ven- 
tures this  significant  assertion  :  **  The  large  tract  of  North  Amer- 
ica comprehended  between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  is  very  little  known  to 
any  except  natives.  If  any  commercial  advantages  were  ex- 
pected from  the  discovery  of  those  places,  it  is  probable  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  Europeans  or  Americans  would  find 
means  to  penetrate  them." 


SYMPATHY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER* 

B.    B.    SCIURUS,    SAGINAW,    MICH. 

IN  regard  to  the  thought  which  through  the  instrumentality 
of    the   Education   has   recently   been    presented   to   the 
eflfect  that  high  school  teachers  are  lacking  in  sympathy 
for  their  pupils, — in  regard  to  this  thought  we  ask  a  moment's 
consideration. 

The  differences  in  the  general  characteristics  of  high  school 
teachers  and  of  grade  teachers  obviously  must  be  ascribed 
to  differences  in  education.  As  a  rule  high  school  teachers 
are  a  product  of  what  is  termed  higher  education,  while  grade 
teachers  are  not.  If  high  school  teachers  as  a  class  are  unsym- 
pathetic, it  is  due,  let  us  say,  to  university  education.  We  may 
question.  Does  such  education  tend  to  curb  fellow-feeling  or 
sympathy  ? 
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What  is  education  ?     Let  each  one  answer. 

What  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  up  to  a  particular  degree 
in  the  stage  of  development  of  the  faculties  the  mind  is  culti- 
vated to  graces  of  citizenship  or  beauty  of  character  wherein 
sympathy  for  fellow-man  is  a  prime  feature?  and  to  believe 
that  after  a  few  years  further  in  that  development  the  result  is 
to  the  opposite?  What  is  the  essence  of  education  more  than 
refinement  and  broadening  of  the  sympathy?  In  the  animal 
world  all  is  selfishness.  In  proportion  as  mankind  expands  to 
the  consideration  of  others,  as  knowledge  increases  in  its  scope 
so  as  to  embrace  creation,  in  that  proportion  does  mankind  rise 
above  the  animal.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  there  is  any 
reason  to  believe  that  somewhere  the  tendency  of  cultivated  fac- 
ulties would  face  about. 

In  reality,  what  is  this  diflference  between  those  of  different 
stages  in  education?  In  order  to  observe  a  principle  suppose 
we  take  a  remote  stand.  How  readily  do  the  lower  animals 
display  signs  of  pleasure  and  of  displeasure  !  Any  creature 
large  enough  for  experiment  promptly  shows  response  accord- 
ing to  impressions  of  ease  or  of  discomfort.  The  people  who 
once  coursed  through  forests  for  a  livelihood,  who  protected 
themselves  in  caves,  who  were  less  far  removed  in  civilization 
than  ourselves  from  the  brutes,  and  among  whom  individual 
supremacy  was  maintained  by  force  of  the  one  bloody  weapon 
— these  primitive  people  were  not  slow  to  show  how  they  felt 
toward  their  neighbors.  The  Indian  in  war-whoop,  the  once 
popular  court  fool,  the  Mexican  with  his  retaliating  dagger- 
thrust  in  the  back, — these  are  strongly  expressive  of  feeling. 
From  the  expressions  of  those  whom  they  call  heathen,  mission- 
aries in  foreign  lands  read  the  nature  of  every  tinge  of  feeling. 
All  religious  persecutors  are  to  hand  illustrations  of  exhibited 
feeling.  Often  to-day  the  uneducated,  as  the  term  goes, 
oppress  and  unspeakably  torture  their  children ;  and  yet  in 
cases  of  exceptional  occurrence,  as  death,  lamentations  of  a 
parent  will  flow  for  the  child  that  under  other  circumstances  he 
would  fain  kill. 

The  more  or  less  savage  of  all  ages,  those  of  to-day  where 
thev  are  found  are  characteristicallv  emotional.  Feelings  or 
emotions  are  evident ;  extremes  easily  find  vent ;  self-control  is 
of  a  low  degree  and  directly  proportional  to  the  stage  of  ad- 
vancement. It  is  no  less  a  fact  that  each  class  can  compre- 
hend only  those  of  its  own  status ;  that  each  person  can  com- 
prehend only  such  elevation  as  he  himself  has  experienced. 
I  trow  the  cannibal  would  look  upon  the  most  boisterous  Metho- 
dist as  a  self-absorbed,  cold-blooded  creature.  Each,  in  fact, 
has  a  deep  interest  in  the  other.     Which  is  the  higher  order  of 
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sympathy,  the  more  or  the  less  demonstrative?  Dark-skinned 
races  consider  the  white-skinned  as  devoid  of  interest,  feeling. 
The  former  miss  the  ready  emotional  turn  common  among 
themselves,  yet  the  latter  are  notably  of  more  universal  sym- 
pathy. For  difference  of  expression  compare  our  Spanish 
brethren  with  our  own  people ;  the  German  peasant  with  the 
Yankee  school-teacher ;  the  child  with  the  parent.  In  the  last 
comparison  we  would  not  say  that  because  the  parent  does  not 
weep  with  the  child  when  the  doll's  head  is  broken,  that  there- 
fore he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  child ;  nor  would  we  ques- 
tion which  is  the  better  model,  that  of  mental  eccentricity  or 
that  of  mental  equipoise ;  nor  would  we  question  which  is  com- 
patible with  the  more  developed  brain. 

Let  us  bring  home  the  principle.  The  extremes  in  illustra- 
tion just  given  are  to  make  plain  a  very  commonplace  trait :  that 
with  the  progress  of  education,  which  carries  with  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  sympathy,  sympathy  growing  more  universal,  more 
nearly  true, — that  with  this  progress  expressions  of  emotion  de- 
cline. Those  of  comparatively  less  education  more  markedly 
evince  to  others  their  antipathy  as  well  as  their  sympathy ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  less  to  be  trusted.  Moreover,  they  fail  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  reserve  in  those  in  the  advance. 

Is  this  advance,  therefore,  to  be  repudiated  as  an  unwhole- 
some influence.  Is  the  better-educated  teacher  of  the  high 
school  to  be  censured  because  the  effect  of  his  education  is 
nearer  its  aim ;  because  he  is  more  universal,  more  sincere  at 
the  ex{)ense  of  expression?  Rather,  the  product  of  the  best 
education — those  faculties  that  are  most  nearly  complete  in 
development — are  exactly  what  the  rightly  constituted  require. 

In  the  words  of  Professor  John  Dewey,  "As  our  nature 
widens,  and  becomes  developed,  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
increase  of  sympathy,  .  .  .  always  deepening  to  include  more 
fundamental  relations  between  men."  "  The  conditions  of  sym- 
pathy are  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  feelings  of  others,  .  .  . 
the  ability  to  forget  self,  and  remember  that  these  feelings  are 
the  experience  of  some  one  else."  Who  better  fulfills  these 
conditions  of  sympathy  applied  to  the  pupil,  than  he  who  has 
longest  served  in  that  capacity?  Besides,  the  general  inter- 
mixture of  the  large  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  high 
school  has  an  advantage  over  the  grade  toward  universality. 

We  would  not  have  pupils  repose,  as  do  '*  Elsie  habit"  read- 
ers in  the  books  of  that  series,  in  the  oversight  of  the  usual 
primary  and  grade  teachers,  and  not  have  them  expand  under 
loftier  ideals.  For  a  time  the  pupil  may  feel  a  loss,  but  epochs 
must  come ;  he  must  outgrow  the  coddling  age,  for  whose  flat- 
teries he  will  look  in  vain  in  the  destiny  that  awaits  the  adult. 
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*'  Still  waters  run  deep."  The  higher  the  education  the 
more  intense  the  feeling ;  the  richer  the  quality  the  more  ele- 
vating the  tone.  Are  high  school  teachers  lacking  in  sym- 
pathy for  their  pupils?  'Only  when  compared  with  those  below 
them,  and  by  those  below  them  in  progress  are  they  found 
wanting  in  expression.  By  no  means  do  they  lack  sympathy 
for  the  pupils  in  their  charge. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

E.    S.    LOOMIS,   PH.D.,   CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 

THE  Story  runs  that  a  learned  judge  once  praised  a  retiring 
witness  in  the  following  words:  "You  are  entitled  to 
great  credit,  sir.  You  must  have  taken  infinite  pains 
with  yourself.     No  man  could  naturally  be  so  stupid." 

Is  not  the  public  coming  to  believe  that  great  credit  is  due 
some  one  for  the  dense  stupidity  exhibited  by  pupils  in  many 
problems  relating  to  the  common,  every-day  affairs  of  life? 

And  in  no  department  of  high  school  training  is  this  so  strik- 
ingly true  as  in  the  department  of  mathematics.  Pupils  are 
given  unrelated  knowledge  about  many  subjects,  instead  of  cor- 
related knowledge  of  the  subject.  That  their  knowledge  is 
about^  and  not  of^  the  subject  is  a  fact  proven  by  the  folk)wing 
witnesses.  Dr.  Safford,  of  Williams  College,  writes,  '*  It  is 
rare  that  I  find  a  pupil  who  is  even  accurate  in  arithmetic." 
Professor  Olney,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  discovered  that 
a  student  may  appear  to  have  mastered  solid  geometry  and  yet 
be  unable  to  solve  such  a  problem  as.  To  find  how  many  bar- 
rels of  water  a  cistern  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone  will 
contain.  •  These  are  not  rare  exceptions. 

What  is  the  cause?  This  :  the  rapid  accumulation  of  unrelated 
sense  impressions,  the  time  for  the  proper  mental  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  the  same  being  denied.  What  is  the  result? 
Pupils  with  much  knowledge,  mostly  unrelated,  about  the  sub- 
ject supposed  to  have  been  learned,  in  place  of  pupils  with  true 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  But  this  surface  teaching  is  only 
the  supply  meeting  the  high-pressure  demand  of  a  public  igno- 
rant as  to  what  constitutes  a  ^true  education.  While  this 
demand  is  too  often  master  of  the  situation,  yet  the  home 
environment  of  some  pupils  is  such  that  they  are  able  to  forget 
nine  tenths  of  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  learned,  thereby 
finding  time  to  understand  the  remaining  one  tenth. 
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The  teaching  of  algebra'  and  geometry  centers  and  ends  in 
the  establishment  of  fixed  relations,  abstracts,  as  all  relations 
are.  But  the  relation  is  the  thing  par  excellence.  As  has 
been  said,  the  greatest  difficulty  for  a  child  when  he  learns  to 
walk  is,  not  to  stumble  over  his  own  feet.  Similarly,  the  great- 
est difficulty  with  pupils  is,  not  to  stumble  over  their  own  ideas. 
And  right  here,  if  anywhere,  a  guiding  hand  is  needed.  These 
abstracts  must  be  stored  away,  as  it  were,  in  different  drawers 
and  boxes,  and  properly  labelled  for  future  use ;  but  they  will 
get  into  the  wrong  drawer  unless  the  teacher  so  conducts  the 
labelling  that  error  is  eliminated.  He  who  expects  to  solve  a 
problem  which  confounds  two  sets  of  abstracts,  has  either  stored 
his  ideas  improperly  or  searches  for  them  in  the  wrong  box. 

To  label  properly  and  to  pigeon-hole  correctly  is  to  reason 
accurately.  Often  pupils  are  expected  and  sometimes  com- 
manded to  reason  correctly,  the  teachef  evidently  forgetful,  or 
inexcusably  ignorant,  of  the  fact  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  learn 
to  reason  before  one  can  expect  to  be  able  to  reason,  as  it  is  to 
learn  to  swim  before  one  can  with  safety  venture  into  deep 
water.  To  teach  pupils  to  reason,  not  to  command  them  to  do 
so,  is  the  teacher's  real  work.  From  this  task  he  often  shrinks, 
for  pigeon-holing  a  new  idea  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  of 
an  average  pupil  is  a  nerve-sapping  process. 

It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  remember  that  a  knowledge  o/^ 
not  abouty  mathematics, — these  studies  which  enable  man  to 
determine  the  relations  of  number  and  space — is  what  makes 
accurate  and  exact  men  and  women.  And  the  demand  for 
such  men  and  women  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

Time  and  space,  the  two  universal  conditions  of  all  thought, 
are  fundamental  factors  in  this  work,  the  relations  of  pure 
algebra  being  those  of  time  and  the  relations  of  pure  geometry 
being  those  of  space. 

As  Dr.  Porter  has  put  it,  **  Pure  geometry  deals  only  with 
the  ideal  constructions  in  ideal  space,  and  pure  arithmetic  and 
algebra  with  ideal  concepts  conditioned  on  ideal  time."  This 
is  pure  abstraction.  But  the  teacher  must  possess  these  pure 
abstractions  before  he  can, account  for  the  definitions,  princi- 
ples, theorems,  formulas  and  rules  as  the  mind's  generaliza- 
tion of  the  relations  of  concrete  objects  and  events  to  both  time 
and  space.  And  if  he  is  not  clear  on  the  subject,  he  will  never 
be  able  to  attain  that  lucidity  of  thought  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
attain. 

When  the  teacher's  command  of  the  subject  is  such  that  he  is 
able  to  awaken  thoughts  which  shall  vibrate  in  harmony  with 
the  everlasting  relations  which  were  before  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  then  and  only  then  can  he  do  what  God  ordained 
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a  teacher  should  do ;  that  is,  cause*  the  pupil  to  think  certain 
thoughts  and  be  stirred  by  certain  emotions  so  that  he  can 
never  again  be  exactly  what  he  was  before, — so  that  becoming  a 
man  he  will  be  the  master  of  his  environment. 

"  The  ultimate  question  between  every  two  human  beings,'* 
says  Carlyle,  '*  is,  can  I  kill  thee  or  canst  thou  kill  me  ?"  In 
the  realm  of  ideas  a  like  warfare  is  being  waged,  and  he  who 
commands  the  strongest  ideas,  ideas  which  result  from  deep 
and  far-reaching  relations  in  true  accord  with  material  or  spir- 
itual phenomena,  is  the  one  who  wins  the  greatest  victories 
over  nature.  The  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  develop  men 
who  will  win  because  of  the  superior  intellectual  power  they 
possess. 

Having  hastily  considered  the  nature  of  the  subject,  mathe- 
matics in  high  schools,  let  us  next  give  our  attention  to  the 
amount  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  In  this  we  can  do  no 
better  than  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  in 
which  the  quantity  of  each  subject  taught  is  very  definitely 
stipulated. 

Touching  the  question  of  establishing  the  mathematical  rela- 
tions, the  Committee  says :  '*  The  method  of  teaching  should 
^  be  throughout  objective,  and  such  as  to  call  into  exercise  the 

/  pupil's  activity.     The  text-book  should  be   subordinate  to  the 

//  living  teacher.     The  illustrations  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be 

drawn  from  familiar  objects ;  and  the  pupil  himself  should  be 
encouraged  to  devise  as  many  as  he  can.  So  far  as  possible 
rules  should  be  derived  inductively,  instead  of  being  stated  dog- 
matically. In  this  system  the  rules  will  come  at  the  end,  rather 
than  at  the  beginning,  of  a  subject."  Are  teachers  not  all  great 
sinners  in  this  respect?  Is  it  not  easier,  so  we  think,  to  sit  still 
and  hear  words  instead  of  giving  and  requiring  concrete  illus- 
trations? The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life,  is  as 
true  in  mathematics  as  in  religion. 

Again,  our  attention  is  called  to  the  **  importance  of  quick 
and  accurate  re'asoning."  Again,  '*  reckoning  in  algebra  should 
receive  more  attention  than  it  actually  does,  and  the  same  skill 
and  accuracy  should  be  required  in  dealing  with  literal  as  with 
numeral  coefficients  and  exponents,"  Is  it  possible  that  we 
neglect  the  very  thing  for  which  algebra  exists,  the  solution  of 
an  expressed  relation,  for  some  literal  factor?  In  geometry 
our  attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  '*  accuracy  of  state- 
ment and  elegance  of  form  in  demonstrafions,"  as  well  as  to  the 
importance  of  **  clear  and  rigorous  reasoning."  What  slovenly 
orthography,  as  to  spelling  and  capitalization  and  English,  as 
to  sentence  structure,  some  of  us  get  and  allow  ;  for  we  get  what 
we  allow  in  our  mathematical  work.     We  should   never  lose 
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sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  teachers  of  English  as  well  as  of 
mathematics.  Errors  in  capitalization  and  spelling  are  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  errors  in  the  four  fundamental  rules 
of  number ;  for  the  former  will  come  before  the  public  eye  after 
school  days  are  over,  and  the  latter  may  or  may  not.  As  to 
the  English  sentence  and  what  it  symbolizes,  my  experience 
/  has   been  that  three  fourths  of  the  difficulties  which  come  to 

pupils  in  mathematics  come  because  of  their  want  of  a  clear  K 
/         comprehension  of  common  English. 

Again,  note  this  :  '*  There  are  certain  propositions  in  algebra, 
the  rigorous  demonstration  of  which  is  unintelligible  to  pupils 
at  the  time  when  those  propositions  are  first  encountered." 
Why?  Because  the  cells  of  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  which 
in  time  will  vibrate  in  harmony  with  such  ideas,  are  now 
dormant.  And  it  follows  that  sometimes  an  honest  pupil  who 
will  not,  because  he  cannot,  admit  that  he  understands  the 
babbling  of  the  teacher  as  to  why  such  a  proposition  is  thus  ^ 
and  so,  is  set  down  as  stupid.  But  which,  tell  me,  is  stupid, 
the  honest  pUpil  or  his  teacher  who  has  not  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  child  mind  to  recognize  what  faculties  of  the  child  are 
/  now    awake,   active    and   hungry?     To   know  the   child    is    a 

/  problem  of  greater  importance  than  to  know  the  text. 

As  the  Report  recommends,  let  the  teacher  omit  from  the 
text  all  obsolete  and  foreign  matter  and  all  matter  intellectually 
in  advance  of  his  pupils,  and  devote  himself  to  giving  the 
pupils  clear  notions  of  things  within  their  sphere  of  life  and 
intellectual  development.  Pupils  demand  quality,  not  quantity. 
Shall  they  have  it  ? 

Our  reference  to  dormant  faculties  raises  the  next  question 
for  consideration — that  of  the  pupil's  limitations.  To  the  degree 
in  which  he  is  limited,  either  physically  or  intellectually,  to 
that  degree  will  he  be  slow  or  weak  in  discovering  the  mathe- 
matical relations  symbolized  in  the  text.  His  intelligence  is 
absolutely  limited  by  his  power  of  discrimination,  the  first  con- 
dition of  which  is  mental  vigor,  freshness  and  wakefulness. 
The  more  mental  force  he  can  throw  into  the  act  of  noting  a 
difference,  an  act  preliminary  to  abstraction,  the  better  is  that 
difference  felt  and  the  better  is  it  impressed,  and  therefore 
the  clearer  is  the  time  or  space  relation  which  is  sought. 
Furthermore,  the  process  of  fixing  the  impression  requires  a 
certain  length  of  time ;  hence,  we  must  either  prolong  the  first 
shock,  or  renew  it  on  several  occasions. 
/  The  environment  or  grounds  of  limitation  of  no  two  pupils 
f y  being  exactly  alike,  true  teaching  calls  for  a  certain  amount  of 

^  individual  teaching,  and  the  teacher  who  does  his  whole  duty 

will  give  this  as  it  is  needed.     But  whatever  the  pupil's  limi- 
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tations,  if  normal  he  is  never  stupid ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
hungry  for  whatever  is  in  harmony  with  his  awakened  faculties. 
His  mental  condition  is  well  typified  in  the  following  from  Mary 
Howitt.     She  represents  the  pupil  as  saying  : — 

Give  us  light  amid  our  darkness, 
Let  us  know  the  good  from  ill ; 
Hate  us  not  for  all  our  blindness. 
Love  us,  lead  us,  show  us  kindness ; 
You  can  make  us  what  you  will. 

We  are  willing ;  we  are  ready  ; 

We  would  learn  if  you  would  teach. 
We  have  hearts  that  yearn  toward  duty, 
We  have  minds  alive  to  beauty ; 

Souls  that  any  height  can  reach. 

But  the  limitations  are  not  all  with  the  pupil.  Teachers  have 
theirs  also,  the  greatest  of  which  is  want  of  intellectual  fitness. 
r/  Paramount  to  all  other  facts  is  that  of  fitness.  While  but  few 
have  them  to  the  degree  which  we  wish,  yet  ideally  all  should 
possess  intellectual  attainments,  a  refined  and  cultivated  char- 
acter and  professional  capacity  and  skill.  A  teacher  thus  for- 
tified, and  having  become  so  much  of  an  artist  that  he  feels  that 
if  the  boys  don't  like  to  learn  it'  is  his  fault, — such  a  teacher, 
I  say,  will  find  a  way  of  letting  a  ray  of  light  into  the  most 
befogged  mind  that  comes  before  him.  And  fortunate  is  that 
pupil  who  has  such  a  one  for  a  teacher. 

To  teach  algebra  and  geometry  as  they  ought  to  be  taught  a 
teacher  should  know  Greek  and  Latin  ;  Greek  in  order  to  en- 
lighteti  the  pupils  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  terms  which  have 
come  to  us  from  the  Greek  masters,  and  Latin  to  enlighten  the 
terms  brought  to  us  from  befoi^e  and  during  the  Dark  Ages. 
He  must  also  know  German  and  French,  so  as  to  lead  the 
pupils  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  they  wish  to  drink  from  the 
y  sources  of  modern  mathematics  they  must  go  to  the  German 
\and  French  masters  of  the  last  and  present  century. 

The  teacher  of  algebra  who  has  conquered  the  difficulties  of 
analytic  geometry,  and  explored  the  beauties  of  the  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus,  and  with  all  this  has  come  to  see 
how  algebra  is  necessary  to  the  mineralogist,  the  analytic  chem- 
ist, the  economist,  the  electrician,  in  short,  how  the  relations  of 
time,  as  expressed  by  the  equation,  are  necessary  and  funda- 
mental to-day  for  the  explorer  in  any  field  of  nature,,  will 
know  far  better  what  is  fundamental  in  each  lesson  assigned 
than  he  who  has  studied  and  taught  only  some  elementary  work 
on  algebra^ 
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And  that  teacher  of  geometry  who  has  at  his  command  the 
evolution  of  the  subject  from  Pythagoras  to  the  present ;  who 
recognizes  that  there  are  three  geometries,  the  Euclidian  or 
plane,  the  Riemannian  or  spherical,  and  the  Lobachevskian  or 
psuedo-spherical,  and  that  '<  these  three  geometries  form  a  geo- 
metrical trinity,  are  members  of  a  system,  and  do  not  contradict 
each  other";  who  has  come  to  know  that  *'it  is  not  the  peas- 
antry who  believe  in  axioms,  but  some  of  the  most  learned  of 
the  learned,"  the  mathematicians ;  and  that  millenniums  have 
passed  away  without  their  scarcely  being  doubted,  as  if  there 
can  be  truths  which  need  no  proof,  which,  if  granted,  leaves 
the  whole  of  mathematics  unproved, — a  thing  which  Euclid 
never  thought  of  granting — that  teacher  who  appreciates  these 
and  other  mooted  questions  will  better  understand  and  more 
likely  sympathize  with  the  boy  (or  girl,  it  may  be),  as  he  is 
wrestling  with,  say,  some  theorem  which  involves  the  doctrine 
of  parallels ;  that  teacher  will  be  less  dogmatic,  more  inclined 
to  say,  possibly,  your  idea  is  worth  following  up ;  for  who 
knows  when  or  where  or  in  whose  class  a  greater  than  Loba- 
chevsky  may  appear? 

But  some  one  says.  What,  such  intellectual  fitness  for  $1,000 
or  $1,200  a  year?  Why,  the  bridge  tenders  in  some  cities  are, 
on  the  average,  better  paid  than  the  teachers  of  mathematics. 
Must  I  know  vastly  more  and  get  somewhat  less  than  Mike,  the 
bridge  tender?  You  should,  for  your  fitness  has  nothing  to  do 
with  your  salary.  Not  dollars,  but  future  men  and  women 
demand  that  you  come  to  your  work  with  the  best  fitness  possible, 
and  add  to  the  same  yearly. 

Other  limitations  affecting  the  teacher's  work  come  to  my 
mind,  but  I  must  hasten  to  the  last  topic  of  the  paper,  that  of 
successful  classroom  work.  In  this  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
class  in  geometry,  leaving  you  to  make  changes  and  convert 
expressions  so  that  the  thoughts  suggested  will  answer  equally 
as  well  for  a  class  in  arithmetic  or  algebra. 

The  success  of  the  classroom  work  depends  upon  two  things — 
pupils  with  minds  furnished  with  proper  notions  and  in  a  receptive 
mood,  and  a  teacher  with  power  and  ability  to  interest  and  add 
to  the-  stock  of  notions  already  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
Intellectually  the  teacher  must  be  far  in  advance  of  the  pupils, 
but  in  feeling  and  spirit  he  must  come  down  to  the  plane  of  the 
class,  yet,  withal,  so  enthusiastic  as  to  lead  the  class  up  to  better 
and  higher  things.  The  average  class  of  beginners  in  geometry 
comes  before  its  teacher  with  minds  nearly  as  blank,  so  far  as 
geometric  notions  are  concerned,  as  a  page  of  white  paper;  and 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they  come  from  a  world  of 
material  to  a  world  of  ideal  things.     Hence  the  first  duty  of  a 
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teacher  is  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  minds  before  him  as  to 
geometric  notions,  and  on  this  begin  to  build,  furnishing  to  each 
such  related  notions  as  he  is  able  to  assimilate.  The  Israelites 
could  not  make  hnVlcs  without  strf^w  ;  neither  Can  boys  and  girls 
evolve  geometric  concepts  and  relations  out  of  nothing.  Not 
only  must  pupils  be  able  to  give  the  names  of,  and  define,  the 
different  terms  and  concepts,  but  they  must  also  be  able  to 
symbolize  them,  so  far  as  possible,  for  symbolization  is  the  only 
complete  test  as  to  their  comprehension  of  what  they  are  defining. 
"Many  a  girl  can  define  supplementary  angles  and  yet  cannot  go 
to  the  board  and  symbolize  them.  Many  a  boy  has  defined  the 
altitude  of  a  triangle  for  me,  and  yet  could  not  go  to  the  board 
and  draw  the  altitude  from  some  named  vertex  of  some  particular 
triangle.  Why?  Because  there  was  no  mental  picture,  no 
notion  corresponding  to  the  thing  defined,  nothing  but  "words, 
words,  words,"  unrelated  words. 

The  method  of  teaching  new  geometric  notions  should  be 
inductive  and  through  the  concrete.  One  illustration  is  worth  a 
dozen  abstract  statements.  Make  use  of  models,  diagrams, 
anything  to  bridge  over  from  the  possessed  concrete  to  the 
desired  abstract,  thereby  leading  the  pupil  from  his  sphere  of 
simple  notions  to  your  sphere  of  complex  notions. 

But  some  one  cries  out,  "You  are  relieving  the  imagination 
of  its  proper  work"  by  and  through  so  much  illustration.  My 
answer  is.  No,  not  at  all ;  I  am  only  furnishing  the  imagination 
with  proper  and  necessary  elements,  so  that  it  can  do  its  proper 
work.     Can  you  evolve  camels  out  of  nothingness? 

After  having  grounded  the  pupils  well  in  these  fundamental 
notions,  then  next  prepare  them  for  formal  demonstration.  It 
now  becomes  the  teacher's  duty  to  take  a  proposition  and  its 
demonstration  and  with  the  class  analyze  it,  pointing  out  and 
naming  its  various  parts,  showing  that  each  part  is  a  unit  in 
itself,  and  that  each  part  is  also  a  stepping-stone  for  the  next. 
When  pupils  come  to  see  that  each  proposition  demonstrated  has 
to  do  with  the  same  order  of  preparatory  steps,  they  begin  to 
feel  that  this  at  least  is  tangible. 

Of  the  preparatory  steps  the  one  of  chief  importance  is  the 
demonstration^  Here  terseness,  conciseness,  exactness,  clean- 
cut  English  and  logical  order  rule,  and  each  step  in  the  argument 
must  include  nothing  that  has  not  been  previously  assumed  or 
established,  and  all  definitions,  assumptions  and  established 
truths  used  must  be  given  in  the  exact  language  of  the  text,  unless 
such  language  be  changed  by  the  teacher  or  pupil  for  a  sufficient 

reason K 

The  degree  of  success  reached  by  the  pupil  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  teacher ;  for  as  is  the  teacher  in  order. 
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thoroughness,  interest  and  enthusiasm,  so  is  the  class.  While 
it  is  true  that  pupils  will  do  no  more  than  is  required  of  them,  it 
is  also  true  that  they  will  do  all  that  is  required  of  them  if  it  be 
reasonable.  Neither  will  they  ask  for  light  on  dark  points  unless 
they  are  encouraged  to  do  so.  Hence  let  the  first  few  minutes 
of  the  recitation,  if  needed,  be  spent  by  the  teacher  in  answering 
and  explaining,  or  illustrating,  difficulties  met  with  by  the 
various  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  about  to  be 
recited.  Often  an  off-hand,  quickly  drawn  figure  by  the 
teacher  in  answer  to  some  question  from  some  pupil,  clears  that 
which  darkens  the  whole  lesson,  and  the  result  is  an  intelligent 
recitation  from  the  pupil  when  called  upon,  when  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  a  failure  or  a  miserable  excuse.  This  is  true 
teaching,  for  the  pupil  having  honestly  done  all  he  could  do,  is 
helped  over  the  one  dark  place  in  the  lesson  and  encouraged  to 
think  enough  to  ask  questions  hereafter  germane  to  the  point  of 
difficulty. 

This  answering  and  helping  done,  the  teacher  should  now 
assign  the  advanced  lesson,  commenting  on  such  points  as  need 
comment,  pointing  out  essentials  and  calling  attention  to  points 
in  the  lesson  in  such  a  manner  that  all  may  be  interested  and  the 
better  appreciate  their  bearing  and  importance. 

With  books  closed,  and  while  the  board  work  is  being  prepared 
on  the  parts  assigned,  let  there  be  a  thorough  quiz  of  the  pupils 
at  the  seats  on  the  definitions  and  principles  underlying  the 
lesson,  and  also  on  the  lesson  of  the  previous  day  in  review.  If 
this  quiz  is  searching,  pupils  will  soon  learn  that  not  words  but 
sense  is  the  thing  demanded,  and  they  will  come  prepared  to  ask 
questions  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  on  points  studied  but  not 
comprehended.  When  pupils  come  to  class  in  this  state  of  mind 
they  are  in  a  teachable  condition,  and  the  teacher's  eflfbrts  are 
appreciated. 

The  text  work  having  progressed  to  the  point  at  which  the 
demonstration  of  some  theorem  is  next  in  order,  let  the  pupil 
named  pass  to  the  board,  and  having  stated  the  theorem  clearly 
and  precisely,  then  interpreting  it  in  terms  of  the  figure  drawn, 
let  him  from  the  figure  point  out  the  steps  of  the  demonstration 
and  account  for  each  step  of  the  argument.  The  pupil  must 
learn  early  that  "  no  statement  is  true  simply  because  it  appears 
to  be  true  from  the  figure  which  he  may  have  drawn,  no  matter 
how  carefully."  It  must  be  true  in  thought  whether  true  in  figure 
or  not. 

At  the  opportune  time,  by  proper  question^,  find  out  what  the 
one  who  is  writing  out  the  demonstration  knows  about  the  reasons 
for  the  steps  taken  or  notions  symbolized.  Occasionally  request 
the  pupil  who  is  writing  out  a  demonstration  to  give  orally  the 
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rest  of  the  demonstration  from  the  figure.  By  so  doing  the 
pupil  comes  to  learn  that  ability  to  do  either  by  written  or  oral 
symbols  is  equally  important.  Finally,  as  a  last  test  of  a  pupil's 
ability,  let  him  occasionally  trace  a  truth  back  to  its  fundamental 
definitions  and  assumptions.  When  a  pupil  can  do  this  he  has 
reached  the  high-level  mark  of  complete  thinking. 

The  series  of  logically  connected  steps  of  the  demonstra- 
tion constitutes  the  chain  of  reasoning,  the  argument,  which 
establishes  the  conclusion  set  forth  in  the  theorem.  All  else  in 
the  theorem  and  its  exposition  is  subservient  to  this  argumenta- 
tion, the  gist  or  essence  of  which  consists  in  seeing  clearly  this  : 
that  "  all  reasoning  is  the  comparison  of  two  ideas  through  their 
relation  to  a  third,"  and  this  fourth  idea  is  the  new  truth  sought. 
Hence  to  miss  this  relation  is  to  miss  the  very  thing  of  impor- 
tance. Thus,  suppose  a  pupil  sees  no  relation  between  the  two 
notions  A  and  B,  but  upon  looking  at  a  third  notion,  C,  he  sees 
that  A  equals  C  and  also  that  B  equals  C ;  he  must  then  infer 
the  fourth  notion,  or  relation,  that  A  equals  B. 

Encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  ability  in  a  pupil  to 
break  from  the  rules  of  the  text.  The  pupil  who  sees  another 
way  of  reaching  the  same  truth  is  as  one  on  a  mountain  top ; 
the  pupil  who  is  confined  to  the  text  is  as  one  in  a  valley — his 
view  being  limited  in  both  extension  and  intension. 

When  the  proper  time  comes  the  following  questions  should 
be  put  rapidly,  and  answered  in  like  manner  :  Why  did  you  use 
such  and  such  a  line?  What  kind  of  demonstration  is  here 
employed?  Why  did  you  begin  as  you  did?  Is  this  a  direct 
demonstration?  Could  you  prove  it  indirectly?  Why?  Why 
must  you  prove  A  equal  to  B?  Any  relation  between  this 
theorem  and  any  other  theorem?  What  relation?  What  are 
the  data  of  this  proposition?  What  application  can  you  make 
of  the  truth  demonstrated?  Can  it  be  used  in  the  manual 
training  work?  How?  How  many  things  are  required  in  this 
proposition?  Which  is  the  most  important?  Why?  Is  this  an 
auxiliary  theorem?     Why?     And  so  forth. 

And  now,  having  sounded  the  depths  of  the  minds  before 
him,  the  teacher  is  ready  to  instruct.  As  the  physician  must 
diagnose  the  case  before  he  administers  the  medicine,  so  the 
teacher  having  before  him  the  mental  ailments  of  the  class  can 
strengthen  and  build  up  as  is  needed,  and  in  a  way  that  will 
make  easier  the  task  assigned  as  well  as  the  completion  of  the 
task  in  hand.  In  this  the  teacher*s  higher  preparation  comes 
into  play,  permeating  his  work  and  stimulating  the  pupils  to 
noble  resolves  and  better  things.  And,  finally,  now  is  the  time 
for  the  teacher  to  open  the  gates  of  higher  knowledge,  so  that 
the  pupils  may  get  partial  glimpses  of  the  intellectual  vistas 
beyond. 
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But  having  done  all  this,  the  teacher  owes  his  class  another 
important  duty.  Just  as  food  and  drink  produce  muscle,  which 
without  exercise  is  flabby  and  wanting  in  quality,  so  merely 
advancement  in  text  matter  leaves  the  pupil  with  little  or  no 
ability  to  use  what  he  has  learned.  Therefore  at  the  end  of  a 
unit  of  work  let  there  be  a  written  test,  or  a  series  of  tests, 
-covering  the  unit  studied.  This  strengthens  the  mental  fiber. 
By  these  tests  the  pupils  will  come  to  know  wherein  they  are 
weak,  or  in  what  they  are  wanting. 

But  all  this  may  still  leave  the  pupil  with  knowledge  about 
the  subject,  not  knowledge  ^it.  Therefore,  lastly,  the  teacher 
must  so  teach  that  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  apply  these  truths  to 
theorems  and  problems  calling  for  original  investigation.  This 
is  application.  It  fixes  truths  learned;  it  calls  out  the  best 
there  is  in  the  pupil ;  it  leads  him  to  a  just  measure  of  his 
powers  better  than  anything  else ;  it  shows  the  pupil  the  use 
of  principles,  and  he  will  through  this  use  come  to  understand 
them  better  and  remember  them  longer  than  in  any  other  way. 
Being  thus  able  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  some  practical  use,  the 
pupil  will  come  to  place  a  higher  value  on  the  science  in  hand 
on  this  account.  No  truth  is  the  pupil's  own  until  it  can  be 
applied  by  him.  No  truth  has  any  value  for  the  pupil  unless 
it  becomes  an  instrument  of  further  investigation  in  his  hands. 

The  mistake  is  often  made  of  believing  that  because  a  pupil 
has  a  considerable  stock  of  mathematical  knowledge  that  there- 
fore he  can  and  will  apply  it  if  called  upon.  Not  so.  Any 
real  test  in  this  line  will  convince  any  thinking  teacher  that  the 
great  majority  of  pupils  are  wanting  in  ability  to  apply  what 
they  supposed  they  knew.  A  pupil  may  appear  to  understand 
a  certain  truth,  yet  be  totally  unable  to  apply  it  to  a  particular 
problem.  In  thinking  over  this  pedagogial  problem,  as  it  con- 
fronted me  every  time  I  had  occasion  to  test  my  pupils  as  to 
their  ability  to  apply  what*  they  had  learned,  I  wrote  to  our 
United  States'  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris, 
for  his  solution  of  it.  't'he  following  is  his  reply.  He  says : 
**  With  regard  to  those  pupils  who  study  algebra  and  geometry, 
and  yet  are  found  incapable  of  using  their  knowledge  in  a 
practical  way  or  under  the  cover  of  another  science,  I  should 
v'  remark  as  follows  :  In  learning  mathematics  the  first  thing  is  to 
^  learn  pure  processes  apart  from  application.-  These  pure  proc- 
esses concern  quantity  alone..  But  the  application  of  pure 
mathematics  to  the  solution  of  concrete  problems  involves  a 
more  or  less  difficult  operation  of  separating  out  the  quantitative 
elements  from  the  qualitative  elements.  This  becomes  easier 
the  more  mature  the  mind.  It  is  a  slow  growth  on  the  part  of 
the    pupil   to  learn   just   how  to    apply  the  processes  of   pure 
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mathematics  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  The  psycho- 
logical reason  is,  as  I  have  above  indicated,  that  the  one  who 
applies  mathematics  has  not  only  to  know  the  processes^  but 
also  to  acquire  a  skill  in  analyzing  the  conditions  of  concrete 
questions  so  as  to  separate  from  them  the  quantitative  elements. 
Concrete  questions  cover  up  these  quantitative  conditions,  and 
hide  them  from  the  pupil.  They  also  present  these  data  in  a 
quite  different  order  from  that  in  which  the  pure  mathematics 
presents  them." 

From  Dr.  Harris's  reply  it  is  evident  that  even  when  the 
teacher  does  his  whole  duty  in  helping  the  pupil  to  learn  to 
apply  the  truths  discovered,  even  then  the  pupil's  mental 
growth  is  slow.  And  because  it  is  slow,  impatiently  the  teacher 
rushes  back  to  the  work  of  giving  the  pupil  more  knowledge, 
not  of^  but  about y  some  problem,  leaving  the  pupil  with 
"knowledge  without  capacity  to  do." 

To  evolve  an  original  demonstration  and  put  it  in  a  form  free 
from  criticism  is  not  the  work  of  a  tyro.  Therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  much  such  ability  will  ever  be  developed  in 
the  majority  of  pupils  who  study  elementary  geometry.  Yet 
geometry  holds  its  place  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  that  pupils 
may  learn  what  a  logical  argument  is  and  how  it  is  obtained. 
In  this  it  is  superior  to  logic  since  it  trains  the  pupil  in  the 
habit  of  reasoning,  while  logic  only  makes  him  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  reasoning.  Because  of  this  the  educational  value 
of  geometry  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  elementary  science. 

The  class-room  work  is  not  complete  without  a  word  on 
reviews.  These,  if  conducted  as  they  should  be,  are  neither 
dull  nor  hum-drum.  Let  the  review  of  the  work  done  in  the 
advance  become  now  secondary  or  as  groundwork  for  the  fol- 
lowing :  taking  up  the  books  in  their  order,  seek  to  find  out  the 
design  of  the  book,  then  determine  what  propositions  are  funda- 
mental, what  are  auxiliary  and  why,  and  how  the  propositions 
are  related  in  the  argumentation  of  th^  book,  and  finally  what 
does  the  book  as  a  unit  establish.  In  addition,  if  possible,  seek 
to  know  what  principles  here  established  are  made  use  of  in 
other  branches  studied,  or  in  the  home  of  the  pupil,  or  in  the 
business  world. 

Another  form  of  reviews,  both  interesting  and  profitable,  con- 
sists in  having  the  pupils  trace  certain  lines  of  thought  found 
running  through  the  whole  subject.  Thus  let  the  line  of 
thought  be  congriiency.  Let  the  class  seek  out  and  classify  all 
propositions  concerning  congruency ;  then  generalizing  the 
results,  let  them  define  it  and  distinguish  it  from  its  nearly 
related  ideas  oi  similarity  and  equality^  showing  how  these  last 
two  ideas  are  united  in  congruency,  and  lastly  how  the  ultimate 
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test  of  congruency  is  superposition.  In  like  manner  treat  simi- 
larity and  equality,  and  then  generalize  the  results  thus 
obtained.  Doing  this  it  will  be  discovered  that  about  one  half 
of  the  propositions  in  geometry  involve  either  similarity  or 
equality  as  the  basis  of  investigation.  This  emphasizes  their 
importance.  Again,  set  the  class  to  studying  and  classifying 
the  theorems  relating  to  form  and  magnitude^  and  it  will  be 
discovered  that  these  two  ideas  divide  the  whole  realm  of 
geometry  between  themselves.  Or  in  like  manner,  so  far  as 
time  will  permit,  let  the  line  of  thought  be  measurement  of 
angles,  or  parallelism,  or  symmetry,  or  proportionality,  noting 
how  it  and  the  idea  of  similarity  always  go  hand  in  hand,  or 
Theory  of  Limits,  etc.  Reviews  conducted  in  this  manner  are 
of  great  value,  as  they  unify  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  as  noth- 
ing else  will  do,  leaving  him  with  a  mental  grasp  of  what  he 
has  studied,  as  well  as  with  a  basis  on  which  to  build  when  he 
comes  to  investigate  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics. 

In  conclusion,  over  all  and  above  all  let  no  pupil  miss  this 
ultimate  fact, — the  fact  for  which  geometry  exists — that  it  is  the 
science  of  measure  for  the  determination  of  the  relations  of 
magnitudes,  either  ideal  or  practical,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the 
best  out  of  the  many  instruments  man  has  for  overcoming  his 
environment  and  becoming  master  of  it ;  through  which  process 
he  declares  his  individual  personality,  the  ultimate  object  of 
human  effort. 


HIS  EPITAPR 

EDWARD   WILLIAM   DUTCHBR,  STILLWATER,  MINN. 

Could  I  but  live,  the  poet  cried, 

To  help  the  world  progress, 
See  freedom's  portal  open  wide 

To  mortals  in  distress, 
How  gladly  would  I  hail  the  day — 

The  end  of  life's  brief  span — 
O,  may  I  live  to  bless  the  way 

Of  some  poor,  friendless  man. 

That  day,  alas  !  the  poet  died, 

Forgotten  was  his  name ; 
Upon  the  scroll  was  not  descried 

The  record  of  his  fame ; 
But  coming  in  the  after  years 

One  read  the  poet's  lay, 
And  cried  in  joyfulness  of  tears, 

My  path  is  bright  to-day  ! 
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EDITORIAL 

7^^  ORE  than  six  months  ago  Gen.  John  Eaton,  whose  name  is 
jf  JL  identified  with  the  beginnings  of  the  present  development  of 
the  common  school  through  our  Southern  States,  and  who  or- 
ganized the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  by 
the  Government  to  work  in  co-operation  with  Gen.  Henry,  the  military 
governor,  for  the  educational  reform  of  that  island.  With  the  energy, 
wisdom,  tact  and  love  of  childhood  and  youth  characteristic  of  both 
these  men,  and  the  admirable  woman,  Mrs.  Henry,  a  foundation  has 
been  laid  in  that  island  which  only  needs  to  be  built  upon  to  banish 
the  doleful  experience  of  Spanish  despotism  on  the  Western  Conti- 
nent to  the  domain  of  ancient  history.  Already  the  city  of  Boston 
has  beg^n  the  collection  of  a  generous  fund  in  response  to  the  same 
loud  call  from  Cuba ;  that  when  we  leave  the  island,  it  shall  not  have 
been  for  the  worse  but  for  the  better  that,  for  a  year,  we  have  been 
responsible  in  a  measure  for  what  is  to  follow  our  departure.  We 
hope  that  all  the  mighty  forces  now  at  work  for  the  uplifting  of 
American  civilization  will  have  the  opportunity,  for  the  coming  half 
century,  to  plant,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  at  the  gateway  of  the 
Orient,  a  new  nationality,  at  least  looking  towards  a  republican  order 
of  society  and  government  ?  It  is  a  serious  thing  even  to  be  indifferent 
to,  much  more  to  make  light  of  and  disparage,  that  prodigious  agency 
which,  under  the  name  education,  has  made  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
Iowa  and  California  what  they  are  to-day,  and  is  only  on  the  thresh- 
old of  grander  achievements  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

T^  Y  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and  the  energy  of 
J[  J  Colonel  Parker,  Chicago  is  to  have  a  School  of  Pedagogy  un- 
excelled by  any  in  the  country,  and  unrivalled  save,  possibly, 
by  the  one  presided  over  by  Dr.  Shaw  in  New  York  City.  Sumptu- 
ous buildings  are  to  be  erected,  with  ample  space  for  laboratories, 
libraries,  work  in  art,  manual  training,  physical  training  and  other 
facilities  for  the  training  of  professional  teachers  according  to  modern 
methods.  The  great  educational  resources  of  Chicago  that  arc  found 
in  its  parks,  museums,  galleries  and  industries  will  be  freely  drawn 
upon.  There  will  be  two  schools,  a  professional  and  an  academic, 
with  able  faculties  under  one  administrative  head.     The  professional 
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school  will  train  select  and  highly  educated  men  and  women  to  be- 
come educational  experts.  The  academic  school  for  the  education  of 
children,  through  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  and  through  a 
junior  college  course  of  two  years,  will  have  two  branches.  One  of 
these  will  be  located  with  the  professional  school,  and  the  other  will 
be  established  as  a  free  school  in  some  thickly  peopled  portion  of  the 
city.  Both  branches  will  be  fully  equipped  with  expert  teachers  and 
with  up-to-date  apparatus.  The  first  session  of  the  new  school  is 
now  expected  to  be  opened  in  July,  1900,  as  a  summer  school  for  all 
teachers  who  may  wish  to  attend.  With  ample  funds  and  strong  fac- 
ulty, we  believe  the  new  institution  will  be  a  most  important  addition 
to  the  educational  forces  of  our  country. 

lyr  RS.  MARY  BAKER  GLOVER  EDDY,  the  thrice- married 
_/  \_  founder  of  Christian  Science,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  her 
first  husband,  Col.  G.  W.  Glover,  died  in  1844  of  yellow 
fever.  He  "  was  suddenly  attacked  by  this  insidious  disease^  which 
in  his  case  proved  fatal."  Yet  this  same  woman,  in  the  same  book, 
tells  us  how  God  taught  her  to  charge  her  pupils  $3CX5  each  to  teach 
them  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  disease.  This  she  did  in  a  few 
lessons.  How  she  felt  about  making  so  heavy  a  charge  she  informs 
us  in  "Retrospection  and  Introspection."  She  says:  "When  God 
impelled  me  to  set  a  price  on  my  instruction  in  Christian  Science 
Mind-healing,  I  could  think  of  no  financial  equivalent  for  an  imparta- 
tion  of  a  knowledge  of  that  divine  power  which  heals ;  but  I  was  led 
to  name  $3CX5  as  the  price  for  each  pupil  in  one  course  of  lessons  at 
my  college, — a  startling  sum  for  tuition  lasting  barely  three  weeks. 
This  amount  greatly  troubled  me.  I  shrank  from  asking  it,  but  was 
finally  led,  by  a  strange  providence,  to  accept  this  fee."  How  beg- 
garly, beside  this  sum,  are  the  fees  charged  in  our  colleges ! 

DR.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  gave  a  valuable  and  timely  address  before  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Los  Angeles,  last  July,  on 
*'An  Educational  Policy  for  our  New  Possessions."  When  the 
educator  descends  from  the  realm  of  high  philosophic,  scientific  and 
pedagogic  speculation  to  deal  with  such  matter-of-fact  affairs  as  the 
schooling  of  the  "children  of  this  world,"  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
he  occupies  in  one  sense  a  favorable  position ;  for  his  task  then  is  to 
adjust  his  theories  to  a  condition  that  cannot  be  ignored,  although  it 
may  be  either  improved  or  demoralized  by  his  interference.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  inaugurate  new  schemes  for  the  conquest  of 
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nations,  nor  fall  into  line  and  approve  the  conflict  which  has  come 
upon  the  United  States  during  the  past  year.  He  is  not  expected  to 
make  or  even  to  direct  occasions  for  new  educational  activities,  but 
simply  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  operation  as  he  finds  it,  and  decide 
what  can  most  wisely  and  with  best  hope  of  success  be  undertaken. 
This,  judging  by  what  appears  in  public,  is  just  what  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  country  have  done  and  are  now  doing.  The  doctor 
sees  that  already  two  of  "our  new  possessions"  are  really  in  our 
hands — Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  He  also  sees  that  whatever  may  be 
the  future  policy  of  the  country  with  respect  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  millions  of  people  inhabiting  them  will  evidently  look  to 
our  country  for  encouragement,  suggestion  and  leadership  all  the  way 
up  to  their  permanent  status  of  national  life.  With  this  in  view  the 
Commissioner  sees  that  there  is  as  certainly  a  republican  as  an  ancient 
or  modern  imperial  method  of  colonization.  And  he  understands  that 
through  the  entire  development  of  our  own  national  life  the  American 
people  have  been  confronted  by  perils  at  home  more  formidable  than 
any  of  our  present  complications  from  abroad,  and  that  they  have 
always  succeeded  by  virtue  of  a  mighty  hope,  the  "  faith  that  removes 
mountains,"  and  a  prophetic  insight  in  the  face  of  the  dismal  prog- 
nostications and  absolute  unbelief  of  the  large  majority  of  what,  at  any 
time,  was  regarded  the  most  reliable  authority  in  Christendom.  So, 
without  controversy,  or  heat  or  haste,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian 
American  educator,  he  outlines  the  policy  for  the  occasion.  First,  by 
utilizing  the  military  occupation  while  it  lasts  for  the  "gentle  pressure" 
by  which  "old  schools  could  be  re-established,  and  perhaps  new  ones 
opened."  Second,  that  something  should  be  done — not  too  much — at 
once  toward  the  instruction  of  the  natives  in  English.  One  lesson  a 
day  by  teachers  acquainted  with  "both  English  and  Spanish  would  make 
a  good  beginning.  In  connection  with  this  should  proceed — step  by 
step — "the  re-establishment  of  the  various  industries  and  civil  vocations 
of  the  people."  The  experience  of  ex-Commissioner  of  Education, 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  in  Porto  Rico,  is  quoted  with  approval.  Com- 
missioner Harris  strongly  favors  the  establishment  of  "schools  of 
industry  with  special  teachers  in  every  considerable  town  and  village," 
and  prefers  "special  trades  schools."  The  entire  policy  is  well 
expressed  in  the  comprehensive  sentence,  "It  is  our  duty  to  make  a 
system  of  education  that  will  develop  in  these  people  an  ability  to 
coitquer  nature  and  to  enter  mto  an  all-sided  spiritual  communion 
with  mankind."* 

*This  address  appears  in  the  September  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 
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A  GOOD  old  lady  once  entertained  us  by  a  description  of  a  famous 
female  seminary,  of  probably  seventy  years  ago,  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  where  were  gathered  the  daughters  of  eminent 
families  from  Massachusetts  to  Louisiana.  The  proprietor  of  the 
establishment  cultivated  an  extensive  fruit  garden  in  the  rear  of  the 
buildings,  always  in  sight  of  the  girls  from  the  back  windows.  Once 
a  week  they  were  assembled  in  the  great  parlor,  when  the  principal 
and  his  wife  used  solemnly  to  appear  bearing  dishes  of  every  variety 
of  luscious  fruit,  with  the  instruction  that  .the  pupils  could  look  at, 
admire  and,  as  a  special  favor,  smell  of  it.  Somewhat  after  this 
manner  some  of  our  great  educators  seem  to  be  gathering  "  fruits  of 
Hesperides"  in  ideal  systems  of  school  keeping,  which  at  best  cannot 
find  a  stable  habitation  under  any  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  can 
only,  like  the  fruits  of  the  economical  principal,  be  realized  through 
the  spiritual  sight,  hearing,  taste  and  smell.  One  of  the  most  observant 
and  successful  of  our  educators  concludes  that  while  the  graduates  of 
our  normal  schools  perhaps  do  better  work  at  teaching  for  a  year  or 
two,  the  college  graduate,  after  two  years,  generally  comes  out  ahead. 
This  is  both  important  and  true.  The  reason  is  that  the  young  people 
that  enter  the  state  normal  schools  arc  generally  deficient  even  in  the 
secondary  education,  while  one  of  the  most  characteristic  results  of  a 
good  college  course  ijs  the  acquirement  both  of  the  power  of  mental 
application  and  the  mental  dexterity  which  enables  the  graduate  to 
learn  and  do  things  more  rapidly  than  others.  But  there  seems  to  be 
but  little  help  in  this  for  any  save  the  higher  schools,  which  are  rarely 
taught  during  the  first  years  after  normal  school  graduation.  And 
only  the  larger  towns  can  afford  to  pay  the  salary  in  the  higher  school 
of  the  expert  college  graduate  after  his  two  years  of  professional 
experience.  Another  very  distinguished  educational  leader  declares 
that  during  the  first  eight  years  the  school  children  should  not  be 
taught  to  read  or  write;  but  largely  instructed  in  the  mythologies, 
fairy  tales  and  legends  of  the  races  of  men,  with  special  attention  to 
the  purity  of  the  English  which  they  hear  and  speak.  This  leaves  for 
nine  tenths  of  the  American  children  at  most  four  years  in  which  not 
only  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  but  to  cover  the  entire  curriculum  of 
elementary  studies.  And  just  where  the  ideal  teachers  can  be  found, 
some  five  hundred  thousand  in  number,  to  dispense  this  system  and 
turn  out  some  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  young  Americans  prepared 
for  American  citizenship  does  not  appear.  Of  course  ideals,  even  if 
like  Shelley's  "  topmost  star  of  unascended  heaven,  pinnacled  dim  in 
the  intense  inane,"  are  the  condition  of  all  progress ;  for  '*  where  there 
is   no  vision   the    people  perish."       But   just   now   there   is  a  most 
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imperative  necessity  that,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  the  vast 
majority  of  American  children  should  be  educationally  handled  in  a 
way  that  in  connection  with  the  family,  the  church  and  what  the 
fathers  called  "the  means  of  education,"  they  will  be  "wiser  than 
we,**  so  that  "  many  things  impossible  to  us  will  be  easy  to  them." 
And  while  our  imagination  is  entertained  and  our  hope  and  faith 
stimulated  by  the  possibilities  of  child  nature,  the  average  school- 
teacher, by  whom  this  mighty  work  of  launching  a  new  generation 
must  be  chiefly  done,  still  needs  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept"  concerning  the  dealing  with  the  children  of  the  common 
people  in  the  common  school. 


AN  ENGLISH  SCHCX)LMAN** 

THE  life  of  the  author  of  Educational  Reformers  must  surely  offer 
many  points  of  interest  to  those  who  deal  with  education — a  man 
of  whom  it  has  been  written,  "  You  are  the  only  man  I  have 
met  with  who  has  not  been  a  mere  partisan  in  education ;  who  has  not 
looked  at  it  through  professional  spectacles  of  more  or  less  self-interest 
and  been  a  modernist  because  that  was  his  line,  or  a  classicist  because 
that  was  his  line,  but  has  quietly  looked  and  thought  about  what  is 
best."  Mr.  Storr  tells  us  that  his  materials  have  been  selected  from 
forty  notebooks,  which  record  in  extenso  more  than  a  quarter  century 
of  Quick's  life  and  thought.  From  these  he  has  carefully  chosen 
enough  to  make  a  book  of  over  ^wq  hundred  pages  of  exceeding  interest. 
Robert  Hebert  Quick  was  born  in  London  in  1 83 1 ,  son  of  a  merchant 
of  sound  financial  standing,  and  so  never  bound  down  by  the  necessity 
of  earning  his  living  by  teaching.  His  health  caused  him  to  leave 
Harrow  after  one  term,  in  1846,  and  it  was  not  until  1854  that  he  was 
graduated  at  Cambridge.  There  he  had  applied  himself  to  mathe- 
matics, for,  as  he  writes:  "I  adopted  as  a  rule  Bacon's  maxim — that 
you  should  attend  to  studies  you  don't  like,  and  what  you  do  like  will 
take  care  of  itself.  This,  at  least  in  my  case,  was  a  great  mistake." 
He  then  took  Holy  Orders,  but  soon  turned  from  his  curacy  to  teach- 
ing, "the  second  string,  so  to  speak,  that  every  English  cleric  has  to 
his  bow."  Carlyle  "  stirred  him  up,"  as  he  says,  to  go  for  a  month's 
visit,  in  1856,  to  Hamburg,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
German  trips  in  which  he  mastered  the  language,  which  he  afterwards 
taught  at  Harrow. 

*Life  and  Remainit  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  edited  by  F.  Storr.    London  and  New  York. 
Macmillan. 
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His  activity  as  a  teacher  began  in  1858,  when  he  became  a  master 
in  the  Lancaster  Grammar  School.  But  early  in  1859  he  started 
again  for  Leipzig.  Soon  returning,  he  became  mathematical  master 
in  Guilford  Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  taught  at  Hurstpier- 
point  and  Cranleigh.  In  186S  he  published  his  Essays  on  Edu- 
cational Reformers,  a  book  of  sketches  of  the  great  masters  of 
educational  method.  Then  followed  his  unexpected  call  to  a  master- 
ship at  his  old  school,  Harrow.  But  here  he  found  what  Ste.  Beuve 
complains  of  in  the  university  teachers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "  la 
diversity  dans  la  routine."  "  Every  man  taught  as  he  liked.  No 
attempt  was  made  at  any  uniform  system,  but  men  were  so  over- 
worked that  they  could  not  get  along  without  routine."  The  pro- 
gramme of  a  sample  day's  work,  extending  from  6  a.  m.  to  10.30  p. 
M.,  shows  thirteen  hours  of  labor  in  teaching.  This  was  indeed  to 
shorten  one's  days,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  speaks  of  turning 
"oneself  into  a  machine  without  thought  or  feeling."  Five  years 
was  the  limit  of  Quick's  endurance  at  Harrow,  where  he  left  the 
impress,  not  indeed  of  greatest  brilliancy  in  teaching  ability,  but  of 
the  kindest  man,  "of  unfailing  loyalty  and  affection." 

In  1879  he  was  called  to  Cambridge  as  Lecturer  on  Education.  In. 
1883  Trinity  College  gave  him  a  Living,  which  he  resigned  in  1887, 
going  to  Redhill,  where  he  passed  the  last  four  years  of  his  life. 
Since  1876,  however,  he  had  tried  his  hand  at  two  private  schools, 
one  in  London  the  other  at  Guildford.  At  Redhill  he  passed  his  time 
in  labor  in  his  chosen  line,  in  which  he  was  probably  the  best  known 
of  English  writers.  He  was  struck  down  and  died  in  1S91,  at  the 
house  of  his  friend.  Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley,  who  says  of  him:  "I  never 
knew  a  man  of  happier  disposition  and  temper.  He  was  all  candor 
and  kindness." 

The  life,  in  a  large  measure  an  autobiography,  ends  with  page  1 26. 
Then  follow  extracts  from  his  forty  journals,  rich  in  intimate  glimpses 
of  the  soul  of  the  man,  dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  educational 
question.  The  mere  titles  of  the  divisions  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
contents.  They  include  Elementary  Education,  Public  Schools,  Boys 
and  Masters,  Examination,  School  Wrinkles,  What  to  Teach,  Child 
Nature,  Dora  and  Oliver  (a  record  of  the  development  of  his  two 
children,  full  of  interesting  and  instructive  observations  on  child 
life).  Training  of  Teachers,  Language,  Memory,  Adversaria  Moralia, 
Varia,  Varia  Literaria,  Preaching  and  Lecturing,  Religious  Beliefs 
and  Criticisms  of  Books. 

Many  words  of  wisdom  are  in  these  last  four  hundred  pages.  It 
would  be  useless  to  quote  from  them  here.     They  must  all  be  read, 
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and  that,  too,  not  alone  by  those  who  look  for  light  on  problems  of 
education,  but  also  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  broader  view  of 
human  life  which  here  finds  expression  in  the  words  of  a  singularly 
loveable  and  noble  soul.  Of  his  own  writing  he  says,  in  his  modest 
way,  in  a  note  written  at  Redhill,  **  It  is  extremely  devoid  of  what 
Matthew  Arnold  calls  charm.  But  one  claim  to  attentioa  my  writing 
has:  I  write  because  I  think,**  And  it  is  precisely  this  fact  that 
lends  the  charm  and  the  value  to  what  Quick  has  left  behind  him. 

S. 


FOREIGN  NOTES* 

SCHOOL   SUPERVISION    IN    SEVERAL   COUNTRIES. 

That  supervision  is  essential  to  any  system  of  public  education  has 
become  a  platitude.  The  evolution  of  the  supervisor  is  a  phenomenon 
of  interest,  though  it  has  scarcely  progressed  far  enough  for  history. 
The  office  exists  under  various  names  in  our  own  and  in  foreign 
countries  \,  in  our  ideal  we  exalt  it  to  the  level  of  a  profession,  and 
demand  for  it  special  preparation,  scholastic  and  practical.  The  ideal 
is  approached  in  a  few  cities  and  in  many  cases  in  the  State  superin- 
tendcncy ;  it  is  very  generally  ignored  in  the  widely  diffused  system 
of  county  superintendence.  The  school  laws,  however,  call  for  or 
imply,  in  more  or  less  explicit  terms,  "professional"  equipment  for 
the  duties  of  the  last-named  position  which  are  definitely  set  forth. 

The  county  superintendent  may  be  compared  with  the  French 
academy  inspector  {inspecteur  cTacadimie),  The  comparison  is 
permissible  for  this  reason  alone, — both  officers  belong  to  a  subordinate 
division  of  territory  embracing  under  their  charge  minor  divisions 
which  have  a  measure  of  independent  control.  Any  comparison  be- 
tween a  system  in  which  local  control  is  the  pervading  and  dominat- 
ing principle  and  a  centralized  system  like  that  of  France  is  apt  to  be 
misleading,  and  is  only  suggested  here  to  emphasize  the  matter  of 
professional  equipment  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  France  for  admis- 
sion to  any  government  position.  The  academy  inspectors  in  France 
have  charge  of  districts  varying  from  a  population  of  550,000 
(ChambcJry)  to  six  and  one-quarter  million  (Paris).  The  inspector 
must  have  had  either  ten  years*  experience  in  teaching  or  have  attained 
the  bachelor's  degree,  and  have  passed  some  time  as  a  college  pro- 
fessor or  as  an  inspector  of  the  inferior  order  or  in  some  similar  ser- 
vice, each  and  all  of  which  require  qualifications  defined  by  law. 
The  academy  inspector  must  be  fully  competent  to  conduct  the  ex- 
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aminations  for  teachers,  which  are  quite  rigid,  and  to  bear  his  part  in 
the  council  of  university  professors  and  higher  officers  of  education. 
He  has  under  him  a  corps  of  primary  inspectors,  whose  reports  he 
must  receive  and  summarize ;  he  must  hold  conferences  of  teachers 
and  of  inspectors  and  stimulate  and  unify  their  efforts,  give  them 
model  lessons,  and  be,  in  short,  a  leader  as  well  as  a  critic  and  judge. 
The  efforts  which  the  Republic  has  made  to  develop  its  primary 
-schools  are  well  known,  and  the  inspectorate  may  be  largely  credited 
with  the  excellent  results  attained.  The  weaknesses  of  the  centralized 
system  are  many  and  serious,  but  under  the  pressure  of  a  great  neces- 
sity, namely,  that  of  creating  in  the  sympathies  and  conscious  inter- 
ests of  the  masses  a  solid  support  for  the  Republic,  the  primary 
«chool  system  of  France  has  been  made  efficient,  and  the  inspectorate 
in  fact  what  it  is  in  name.  Unfortunately  the  influence  from  below  is 
powerless  to  overcome  military  domination  in  this  ill-fated  country. 

Germany  is  constantly  giving  to  the  world  new  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions applicable  to  all  degrees  of  education,  but  as  regards  the  actual 
<:onduct  of  primary  schools  it  offers  little  that  we  could  with  profit 
adopt.  The  Volksschule,  or  people's  school  of  Germany,  is  not  the 
«ort  of  school  that  is  wanted  for  the  people  of  America.  In  all  Ger- 
man schools,  primary,  higher  schools  and  gymnasia,  the  chief  stress 
is  placed  upon  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  Supervision  is  pro- 
Tided,  but  it  is  rather  for  administrative  than  for  scholastic  purposes. 

The  twelve  provinces  of  Prussia  are  divided  into  regencies,  and 
these  again  into  districts  (kreise)  analogous  somewhat  to  our  counties. 
Each  parish  or  commune  within  the  kreise  is  a  unit  or  district  for 
school  administration.  In  each  regency  there  is  a  school  commission 
which  has  great  authority  in  educational  affairs.  District  school  in- 
spectors are  appointed  by  this  body  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Each  parish  has  its  own  school  committee, 
w^hich  appoints  a  local  school  inspector,  who  is  usually  a  clergyman. 
The  latter  class  of  inspectors  are  not  as  a  rule  salaried  officers,  their 
w^ork  being  regarded  as  an  honor  or  as  a  legitimate  part  of  ecclesi- 
astical functions.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  church  should 
x:onstantly  seek  to  increase  the  importance  and  authority  of  the  local 
inspector.  Last  year  a  successful  effort  was  made  in  Bromberg  to 
secure  a  ministerial  decision  making  the  local  inspector  equal  in  rank 
to  the  district  inspector.  In  a  circular  of  the  Bromberg  government, 
«ince  published  in  the  official  Centralblatt ^  and  thus,  according  to  the 
London  Journal  of  Education^  made  applicable  to  all  parts  of  Prussia, 
it  is  provided  that  the  district  inspector  cannot  inspect  or  deal  in  any 
way  with  the  internal  organization  of  a  school  without  fijst  consulting 
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the  local  inspector.  The  regulation,  it  will  be  seen,  puts  an  effectual 
check  upon  lay  inspection.  A  further  effort  is  in  progress  to  secure 
that  the  instructions  to  inspectors  shall  be  drawn  up  subject  to  the 
approval  of  a  "Consultative  Committee"  of  clergy  with  scholastic 
experience ;  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  in  time  all  inspection  will 
be  clerical,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  a  permanent  influ- 
ence over  the  Central  Authority. 

In  the  English  system  of  popular  education  the  inspector  plays  an 
important  part.  As  a  government  official  he  bears  the  imposing  title 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  or  Chief  Inspector,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Before  the  passage  of  the  Education  law  of  1870  the  inspector  ex- 
isted, his  business  being  then,  as  it  was  long  after,  to  see  that  the 
technical  requirements  for  sharing  in  the  government  grant  to  schools 
were  met.  Professional  preparation  for  the  duties  was  never  thought 
of.  As  a  rule,  indeed,  the  incumbents  were  scholars,  but  they  knew 
little  of  educational  theory,  and  less  of  its  application  in  elementary 
schools.  Their  general  inspection  was  critical  and  their  examinations 
of  the  most  perfunctory  sort.  The  service,  however,  has  been  steadily 
uplifted  by  the  work  of  a  few  remarkable  men,  two  of  whom,  Arnold 
and  Fitch,  have  world-wide  reputation.  The  experience  gained  by 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  routine  duties  combined  with  sympa- 
thetic insight,  scholarly  judgment  and  literary  skill,  went  far  to  break 
up  the  mechanical  system  of  which  they  were  a  part.  Gradually  the 
inspectorate  has  become  an  educative  force. 

While  government  supervision  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
English  system  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  effectiveness  of  local  in- 
spection. In  the  large  municipalities  the  history  of  this  local  service 
follows  much  the  same  course  as  in  our  own  cities.  The  School 
Boards  employ  special  superintendents,  and  there  is  an  ever-growing 
tendency  to  demand  a  high  order  of  special  qualification  for  this 
work.  In  the  rural  regions,  where  the  schools  are  chiefly  parochial, 
the  clergy  hold  sway. 

The  service  of  school  inspection  in  OntariX)  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world.  It  was  made  a  strictly  professional  service 
from  the  beginning  and  has  remained  so  to  the  present  moment. 
For  a  public  school  inspector  the  qualifications  are  :  "  five  years'  suc- 
cessful experience  as  a  teacher,  of  which  at  least  three  years  shall 
have  been  in  a  public  school ;  and  a  specialist's  certificate  obtained  on 
a  university  examination,  or  a  degree  in  arts  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  with  first-^lass  graduation  honors  in  one  or  more  of  the  rec- 
ognized departments  of  the  university,  or  an  equivalent  standing  in 
any  other  university  of  Ontario,  with  a  certificate  of  having  passed 
the  final  examination  of  the  provincial  School  of  Pedagogy,  now 
called  Normal  College."  This  was  the  standard  set  by  Dr.  Ryerson 
after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  best  systems  of  the  world.  He  had 
in  mind  particularly  the  service  of  inspection  as  developed  in  Holland, 
of  which  he  said,  *'  This  is  indeed  the  corner-stone,  the  life,  the  soul 
of  the  Dutch  school  system,  as  it  must  be  of  any  efficient  system  of 
public  instruction." 
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THE    NEW    CENTRAL   AUTHORITY    FOR    ENGLAND. 

The  English  system  of  public  education  illustrates  in  a  striking 
manner  the  practical  tendencies  of  the  English  mind, — the  prevalent 
regard  for  precedent,  and  the  disposition  to  give  free  play  to  all  forms 
of  independent  activity.  It  illustrates  also,  in  its  recent  history,  the 
irresistible  demand  for  organization,  which  affects,  in  these  days,  every 
human  interest.  The  law  creating  a  Central  Board  of  Education, 
which  received  the  Royal  signature  August  9th,  marks  the  entrance 
upon  a  new  era  scarcely  less  important  than  that  ushered  in  by  the 
elementary  school  law  of  1870.  The  law  is  intended  to  unify  adminis- 
trative departments  that  have  heretofore  been  separate,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure conflicting.  The  President  of  the  Board  will  be  virtually  a  Min- 
ister of  Education  with  a  much  larger  sphere  of  action  than  that  of 
the  head  of  the  present  Education  Department.  He  will  be  assisted 
by  a  Consultative  Committee  suggested  by  the  French  Superior  Coun- 
cil. The  most  significant  duty  intrusted  to  the  Board  is  that  of  pro- 
viding for  the  inspection  of  secondary  schools.  Although  the  law 
merely  outlines  the  new  policy,  the  immense  interest  that  it  has 
aroused  seems  to  insure  its  effective  administration.         A.  T.  S. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  bbok  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  aims  to  present  the  essential  parts 
of  Webster's  International  Dictionary.  It  is  the  latest  and  fullest  abridgment 
of  the  International  and  is  the  capstone  of  the  series,  which  includes  the  Pri- 
mary, Common  School,  High  School  and  Academic  editions.  The  vocabulary 
has  been  cut  down  by  the  elimination  of  the  rarer  technical  terms,  obsolete 
words  and  very  rare  expressions.  The  etymologies  are  the  same  as  in  the 
International.  The  pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a  simple  and  effective  system 
of  respelling.  The  definitions  are  only  slightly  condensed.  There  are  a  great 
many  excellent  and  effective  illustrations.  The  Appendix  contains  the  usual 
valuble  features.  The  entire  work  is  compact  and  convenient.  It  is  neatly 
bound  in  sheep,  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  Unabridged  edition.  It  will 
fill  an  important  place  in  the  equipment  of  the  schools,  and  is  excellent  for  con- 
venient family  use.  Price,  $4.00  in  sheep,  $3.00  in  cloth.  The  G.  &  C.  Mer- 
riam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Best  Life  is  a  fine,  strong,  uplifling  address  by  Pres.  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  LL.D.,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  best 
life  "  is  the  life  of  truth,"  •*  is  truth  and  love."  One  avenue  leading  to  this  life 
is  personality,  or  what  one  is ;  another  is  humanity ;  another  is  the  book ;  a  fourth 
is  spiritual  communion  with  nature,  and  the  last  is  religion.  The  greatest  of 
these  is  religion,  which  *'  removes  life  from  limitations,  removes  limitations 
from  life,  lifts  from  the  spaces  into  space,  from  the  times  into  time."  The  read- 
ing of  this  address  will  prove  a  blessing  to  all  young  people.  This  little  book  is 
daintily  and  charmingly  gotten  up  by  the  publishers,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Price,  35  cents. 
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Plant  Rklations.  A  First  Book  of  Botany.  By  John  M.  Coulter.  The 
methods  of  different  teachers  in  different  schools  are  various,  and  no  single  rule 
can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  best  way  to  present  any  subject  under  all  circum- 
stances. But  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  wiser  way  to  introduce  the  pupil  to 
the  fascinating  study  of  botany  than  the  one  indicated  in  this  book.  The  work 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  covering  a  half  year's  work.  The  attention  is 
directed  in  this,  the  first  half,  to  the  subject  of  Ecology.  The  plant  as  a  living 
thing,  in  its  functions,  in  its  physiology,  in  its  relations  with  other  plants  and 
with  animals,  is  set  forth  with  scholarly  and  scientific  thoroughness,  and  so  sug- 
gestively that  the  student  becomes  interested  in  the  entire  subject;  in  fact, 
becomes  himself  a  scientist.  Herein  the  modern  method  differs  from  the  old, 
which  aimed  simply  at  the  gathering  and  naming  of  specimens,  without  once 
inquiring  as  to  the  purpose  and  place  in  the  universe  of  that  which  was  studied. 
The  second  part  (yet  to  be  issued)  will  be  dominated  by  morphology.  Together 
the  two  books  will  make  a  complete  outfit  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
plant  world  up  to  the  present  limits  of  scientific  knowledge.  They  belong  to 
the  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books  Series.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Price,  $i.io. 

Montaigne  :  The  Education  op  Children.  Selected,  translated  and  anno- 
tated by  L.  E.  Rector,  Pd.D.  Montaigne,  while  not  as  important  a  writer  on 
educational  themes  as  some  of  the  other  names  included  in  the  list  of  authors 
whose  works  are  presented  to  the  American  educational  public  in  the  Inter- 
national Education  Series,  is  nevertheless  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  peda- 
gogical library,  especially  as  the  originator  of  a  powerful  protest  against 
pedantry  in  educational  methods.  His  essays  are  thoughtful  and  suggestive, 
and  supply  an  important  element  in  the  history  of  pedagogical  development. 
The  present  volume  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  above-named  series.  The  trans- 
lator has  been  wise  in  his  selection  from  Montaigne's  writings,  and  presents  the 
reader  with  enough  to  acquaint  him  with  the  genius  of  one  of  the  real  founders 
of  the  modern  school.  The  notes  are  lucid  and  valuable  to  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  author's  place  and  work  in  literature.  The  book  is  No.  46  in  the  well- 
known  Education  Series,  edited  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris.  Published  at  $1.00, 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child,  and  How  to  Study  It.  By  Stuart 
H.  Rowe,  Ph.D.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  of  this  book  will  suggest  its 
value  to  the  devotee  of  the  modern  subject  of  Child-Study.  There  are  thor- 
oughly scientific  and  at  the  same  time  practical  chapters  on  Sight,  Hearing,  Touch, 
Taste,  Smell,  Muscular  Sense,  Temperature  Sense,  Motor  Ability,  Enunciation, 
Nervousness,  Fatigue,  Disease,  Habits  of  Posture,  Habits  of  Movement,  Growth 
and  Adolescence,  School  Conditions  Affecting  the  Child's  Physical  Nature,  and 
Home  Conditions.  In  no  respect  is  the  superiority  of  the  modern  education 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  what  it  is  doing  for  the  child  himself,  and  by  the 
actual  study  of  his  make-up  as  a  first  essential  in  any  proper  system  of  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  subject,  approaching  it  from  the 
true  standpoint,  and  pointing  out  to  parents  and  teachers  what  to  do  to  secure 
the  best  conditions  for  the  child's  growth  and  symmetrical  development.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

Lessons  in  Natural  History.  A  handbook  to  the  thirty  plates  for  school 
and  home  tuition.     Translated  from  the  German  of  K.  G.  Lutz  by  M.  Michaelis; 
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revised  and  adapted  to  American  schools  by  Henry  A.  Kelly,  Pd.D.  This  book 
and  the  accompanying  plates  mark  a  new  departure  in  Nature  Study.  'While 
primarily  intended  for  use  in  primary  schools,  they  will  also  prove  valuable  in 
secondary  schools  and  more  advanced  instruction.  The  matter  has  been 
arranged  under  headings  that  aid  in  its  ready  comprehension  by  the  student. 
The  relations  of  plants  and  aninials  to  man  have  been  carefully  considered.  The 
pictures,  with  the  lucid  explanations  of  the  text,  will  prove  of  engaging  interest 
to  the  children,  and  the  lessons  learned  by  the  use  of  the  eye  following  the  ex- 
positions of  the  teacher  will  b^  lodged  permanently  in  the  memory.  We  advise 
all  teachers  of  this  branch  to  examine  this  book  and  the  plates  of  which  it  ia 
explanatory.    Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Co.,  New  York. 

Thk  Beacon  Biographies.  Five  volumes  in  this  very  attractive  series  have 
appeared ;  namely,  Daniel  Webster,  David  G.  Farragut,  Phillips  Brooks,  J.  R. 
Lowell  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  It  is  intended  to  include  the  lives  of  the  most  nota- 
ble figures  in  American  history.  The  sketches  are  brief  and  readable,  the 
mechanical  work  is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  series  will  prove  an  acceptable 
addition  to  the  material  readily  available  for  supplementary  reading,  as  well  as 
for  general  use.    Price,  75  cents.    Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Uncle  Sam*s  Soldiers.  A  Story  of  the  War  with  Spain.  By  Oscar  Phelps 
Austin.  While  written  in  the  form  of  a  story,  this  volume  is  intended  to  furnish 
full  and  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  life  and  duties  of  our  soldiers* 
All  the  details  of  camp  life,  preparing  for  battle,  management  of  arms,  methods 
of  attack  and  defense,  signaling,  etc.,  are  fully  given.  The  book  is  plentifully 
illustrated  and  will  furnish  young  people  with  instruction  on  the  practical  affairs 
of  warfare,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  very  interesting.  It  is  one  of  the  latest 
of  Appleton's  Home  Reading  Books  Series.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Price,  75  cents. 

One  of  the  best  books  of  the  year  for  young  people  is  The  Young  Citizen, 
by  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Dole.  It  is  intended  for  a  reader  in  the  school  and  home.  It 
furnishes  the  latest  and  best  ideas  on  the  subject  of  good  citizenship,  presented 
in  the  attractive  style  of  one  who  has  had  long  and  successful  experience  in 
talking  to  and  teaching  young  people  along  this  important  line  of  thought  and 
study.  There  is  not  a  dry  page  or  paragraph  in  the  book.  The  interest  of  the 
child  is  aroused,  and  he  is  made  to  feel  what  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  His  duties,  as  well  as  his  privileges,  are  laid  before  him, 
and  he  is  led  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  Government  under  which  he  lives,  the 
meanness  of  an  unpatriotic  spirit,  the  value  of  patriotism,  the  opportunities  for 
usefulness  and  happiness  held  out  to  all  the  people  under  a  free  Government, 
and  the  significance  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  home  and  abroad.  The  lives  of 
many  of  our  noted  men  are  used  in  illustration,  and  the  pictures  of  monuments, 
public  buildings  and  celebrated  persons  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  volume. 
The  book  is  well  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  introduction  price  is  only  45  cents. 
Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  High  School  Hymnal,  by  Irving  Emerson,  is  a  collection  of  psalms 
and  hymns  for  the  use  of  high  schools  and  seminaries.  The  hymns  are  of 
superior  excellence,  are.unsectarian,  and  for  the  most  part  hymns  of  true  de- 
votion. The  compiler  has  made  every  effort  to  get  only  the  best,  and  his  book 
can  safely  be  used  in  all  schools.  While  many  of  the  old  standard  tunes  are 
used,  the  major  portion   of  the  music  is  new  to  American  scholars.     (D.  C. 
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Heath  &  Co.)*  Heath's  Modern  Language  series  is  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
Stills  Wasskr,  being  a  collection  of  tales  by  Anna  von  Krane,  Hans  Hoffmann, 
and  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch,  selected  and  edited,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt;  and  Eingeschneit,  by  Emil  From mel,  and  this  also 
edited  with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Dr.  Bernhardt.  These  books 
offer  easy  reading  for  German  classes ;  they  are  most  carefully  edited ;  they  are 
eminently  safe  books  to  read  and  study.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know.  By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
This  is  the  fifth  volume  in  the  Self  and  Sex  Series.  What  a  Young  Boy,  Girl, 
Man,  and  Woman  Ought  to  Know  have  been  previously  noticed  in  Education. 
We  consider  the  books  of  this  series  as  among  the  most  valuable  educational  books 
published.  They  furnish  instruction,  information  and  inspiration  to  virtue, 
treating  subjects  that  are  too  commonly  neglected  from  a  sense  of  false  modesty, 
and  treating  them  with  the  utmost  candor  and  with  perfect  purity  and  reverence. 
To  have  written  such  books  is  to  have  made  one's  self  a  benefactor  of  humanity, 
and  to  help  circulate  them  is  to  do  missionary  service.  Every  young  man 
intending  marriage  should  read  the  volume  here  noticed.  It  will  contribute 
measurably  to  the  chances  of  his  disproving  in  his  own  case  that  marriage  is  a 
failure.  It  will  warn  him  of  grave  dangers,  and  contribute  to  the  health,  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  his  wife,  himself  and  his  children.  These  books  have 
received  the  highest  commendation  from  pastors,  educators,  Y.  M.  C.  A  work- 
ers, etc.  They  are  being  used  by  missionaries,  and  have  been  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  The  Vir  Publishing  Company.  Price,  $1.00.  Any 
of  these  books  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price  by  publishers  of  Education. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co.,  Boston,  one  double 
and  two  single  numbers  of  their  Riverside  Literature  Series,  v/>.,  Scott's  Thk 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  edited  with  notes  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  A.M.; 
Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Carl  Schurz,  with  testimonies  by  Emerson,  Whittier, 
Holmes  and  Lowell,  together  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Carl  Schurz;  and 
Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Elkvbn  English  Authors,  with  por- 
traits and  biographical  sketches.  The  double  number  is  priced  30  cents;  the 
single  numbers,  15  cents  each. 

Kenil WORTH,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  his  historical 
romances,  is  put  into  attractive  and  convenient  form  for  school  use  in  the 
Eclectic  School  Readings  Series,  abridged  and  edited  by  Mary  Harriott  Norris. 
New  York :  The  American  Book  Co.     Price,  50  cents. 

In  the  same  series  as  the  above  we  have  an  attractive  volume  by  H.  A.  Gruer- 
ber,  entitled  The  Story  of  the  Great  Republic.  This  book  aims  to  give  the 
history  of  our  country,  from  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  down  to  the  present 
time,  in  a  way  that  shall  attract  and  interest  children.  The  personal  element  in 
our  history  is  especially  brought  out,  and  the  events  of  the  passing  years  are 
stated  not  as  so  many  bare  happenings,  but  as  the  deeds  of  living  men.  The 
author  has  been  particularly  successful  in  grasping  and  setting  forth  the  salient 
points  in  the  history  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  his  Story  of  the 
Chosen  People,  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Romans,  etc.,  being  already  well 
known.  This  last  book  comes  closer  home,  and  is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  the  previous  volumes.  New  York:  The  American  Book  Co.  Price,  65 
cents. 
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Thk  Standard  Intermediate  School  Dictionary  op  the  English  Lan- 
guage. This  convenient  abridgment  of  the  larger  editions  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary,  is  designed  for  school  use,  and  is  published  at  the  low  price  of  $1.00. 
The  longer  we  use  the  Standard  Dictionary  the  better  we  like  it.  It  is  based  on 
solid  principles,  and  wrought  out  in  a  scholarly  manner.  The  definitions  really 
define  instead  of  merely  repeating.  One  does  not  read,  for  instance,  that  the 
verb  wrap  means  to  fold^  and  then,  turning  to  fold^  finds  that  this  means  to 
wrap;  but  each  word  is  described,  and  its  meaning  made  picturesque,  so  that 
there  is  a  real  education  of  the  thought.  This  feature  is  especially  valuable  in 
a  school  dictionary,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  forming 
their  first  impressions  of  the  language.  There  are  38,000  words  and  phrases 
given  in  this  little  dictionary,  with  orthography,  pronunciation,  meaning  and 
etymology.  It  is  well  bound,  opening  flat,  and  staying  open  at  any  desired 
page.  It  will  be  found  a  boon  in  every  school,  and  contribute  no  small  share 
to  the  growth  and  perfecting  of  the  English  tongue.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls  Co. 

The  Land  of  Song.  Book  I.,  for  Primary^  Grades ;  Book  II.,  for  Lower 
Grammar  Grades;  Book  III.,  for  Upper  Grammar  Grades.  Selected  by  Katha- 
rine H.  Shute;  edited  by  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.  These  books  attempt  to  mark 
out  a  path  whereby  children  may  be  pleasantly  led  into  the  fair  fields  of  real  lit- 
erature, and  may  be  made  to  hear  the  music  of  the  best  English  poetry.  The 
series  begins  with  simple,  but  long-approved  rhymes  of  the  nursery,  lullaby 
songs,  Mother  Goose  jingles,  etc.,  and  gradually  leads  on  to  some  of  the  noblest 
poems  of  the  language.  The  taste  of  the  young  student  is  gradually  cultivated, 
and  he  is  given  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  all  the  leading  modern  poets 
which  will  abide  with  him  throughout  life.  Taken  together  the  volumes  consti- 
tute a  choice  library  of  poetry  and  song,  which  will  be  useful  alike  in  the  home 
and  the  schoolroom.  They  are  choicely  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 
The  prices  are  reasonable;  vix,^  36,  48  and  60  cents, ,  respectively.  Boston: 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Hermann  Schoenfeld,  of  Columbian  University,  has  selected  and  edited  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  Leopold  von  Ranke*s  Kaisbrwahl  Karl's  V.  The 
selection  is  designed  for  students  in  advanced  grades;  it  **  is  a  model  of  histori- 
cal investigation  of  German  Kulturgeschicte,  designed  to  show  through  what 
phases  the  German  nation  had  to  pass  to  ascend  per  aspera  ad  astra,**  New 
York :  American  Book  Co. 

Arnold  Guyot  Cameron,  Ph.D.,  of  Princeton  University,  has  edited,  with 
introduction,  bibliography,  notes  and  appendices,  some  Selections  from 
Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt.  These  prolific  writers  put  forth  nearly 
sixty  volumes,  and  from  these  the  editor  had  to  make  his  selections.  That  he 
has  rare  skill  for  this  work  is  evidenced  by  the  table  of  contents  in  this  volume. 
It  presents  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  writings  of  these  famous  brothers,  and 
gives  enough  to  show  their  marvelous  power  and  strength.  The  introduction  is 
a  graphic  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  brothers ;  it  is  not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book.    New  York  :  American  Book  Company. 

To  Harper's  Latin  Series  has  been  added  Latin  Prose  Writing,  by  Maurice 
W.  Mather  and  Arthur  L.  Wheeler.  The  aim  of  the  authors  has  been  to  pre- 
sent within  two  covers  all  the  essential  apparatus  for  the  writing  of  average 
passages  in  Latin  prose.    The  exercises  are  based  on  Caesar,  Nepos  and  Cicero, 
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such  selections  being  taken  as  are  usually  read  in  schools.  In  the  notes  on  idionk 
are  included  the  requisite  body  of  syntax,  thus  disj^nsing  with  the  ordinary 
reference  to  three  or  four  Latin  grammars.  It  is  an  excellent  text-book  with 
many  strong  and  novel  features.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Racine's  ANDROBCAqus,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Benjamin  W. 
Wells,  is  a  recent  addition  to  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  popular  of  French  classical  tragedies ;  it  demands  attention  for  its  in- 
trinsic merits,  and  interests  the  student  because  it  marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
development  of  French  drama.  Dr.  Wells's  introduction  contains  a  careful  study 
of  the  tragedy ;  the  notes  are  meager  and  concise.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  La 
Main  Malhbureusb  is  a  delightful  tale  and  faithful  picture  of  life  among 
honest,  industrious  middle-class  people ;  it  sets  forth  the  struggles  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  young  artist.  It  was  published  anonymously  in  1873.  ^^  ^^  edited 
with  complete  and  detailed  vocabulary  by  H.  A.  Guerber.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Perspective  Views  and  Plans  op  the  State 
House  and  Grounds  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  The  Athenian  Archons  op  the 
Third  and  Second  Centuries  bepore  Christ,  one  of  the  Cornell  Studies 
in  Classical  Philology,  by  Wm.  Scott  Ferguson,  A.  M. ;  Nature  and  Com- 
pensation, and  Sohrab  and  Rustum  and  other  poems,  by  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, Nos.  131  and  132,  respectively,  in  The  Riverside  Literature  Series  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ;  Shortest  Road  to  the  Single  Tax«  published  by 
George  P.  Hampton,  New  York;  Lesage's  Gil  Blas,  edited  by  Cohn  and  San- 
derson, in  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston; 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  in  the  Cambridge  Literature  Series,  published 
by  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.;  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite,  edited 
by  Percival  Chubb,  and  published  by  the  Macmillans;  a  prettily  illustrated 
First  Reader,  by  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell,  by  the 
same  publishers;  and  Glimpses  op  Nature  for  Little  Folks,  by  Katharine 
A.  Griel,  illustrated  in  colors,  and  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess  has  been  edited,  with  notes  and  introduction,  by 
Lewis  W.  Smith,  and  added  to  the  Cambridge  Literature  Series.  The  intro- 
duction is  a  careful  study  of  the  poem ;  the  notes  are  not  many,  but  are  lucid 
and  informing.    Boston  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

McClur**s  Magatin*  is  a  "  Dewey  Number."  The  opening  article  is  a  well>written  and 
characteristic  sketch  of  the  Admiral  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is  fully  illustrated.  Samuel  E. 
MofTett  contributes  to  the  same  magazine  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Mark  Twaiq. 
McClurt's  steadily  maintains  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  popular  magazines  of  the  day. 
-^—Important  articles  in  the  North  American  Review  for  September  are  A  Vindication  of  the 
Boers,  by  a  Diplomat,  and  American  Universities,  by  Edouard  Rod. —  The  prize  offered  by  The 
Century  for  the  best  story  for  1898  was  won  by  Mr.  John  M.  Oskison,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  who  is  by  birth  part  Indian.     The  Century  offers  prizes  annually  for  the  best  poem, 

essay  and  story. Christian  Science  from  a  Physician's  Point  of  View  is  the  title  of  an  article  by 

Dr.  John  B.  Huber  which  appears  in  Appleton*s  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October.    Dr. 
Huber  has  made  an  attempt  to  investigate  this  so-called  science  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  and 

his  paper  brings  to  light  a  most  surprising  state  of  affairs. Common  Insects  of  Autumn  is  the 

title  of  a  fascinating  paper  by  Belle  S.  Craigin  in  LippincotVs  Magazine  for  October. 
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PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

ASSOCIATE   SUPERINTENDENT   A.  W.  EDSON,  NEW   YORK  CITY. 

A  PROFESSION  implies  (i)  inherent  merit,  a  training 
gained  at  great  effort  and  expense,  and  (2)  popular 
recognition  awarded  those  who  through  effort  have  attained 
marked  success  in  their  chosen  field  of  work.  We  speak  of  the 
profession  of  law,  medicine  and  the  ministry  with  greater  assur- 
ance than  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  rightly  so ;  the 
conditions  are  as  yet  better  met  in  the  three  fields  named  than  in 
teaching.  The  outlook  is  hopeful,  however.  The  requirements  * 
for  entrance  to  the  teaching  ranks  are  advancing  yearly,  and  the 
salaries  of  good  teachers  are  keeping  pace.  State  legislatures 
and  State  school  authorities  are  taking  decided  and  progressive 
stands  on  the  question  of  preparation  for  teaching.  New  York 
leads  the  country  in  its  professional  requirements  for  entrance  to 
the  teaching  ranks,  and  Massachusetts  leads  in  its  academic 
requirements  for  entrance  to  its  normal  schools  and  in  the  per- 
centage of  normal  school  graduates  employed. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  at  its  meeting  at  Los 
Angeles  last  July,  adopted  a  *' Declaration  of  Principles"  that 
has  the  true  ring.  One  section  reads  as  follows  :  ''We  support 
cordially  every  effort  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching  by 
raising  the  standards  for  entrance  to  it,  by  promoting  educational 
scholarship,  and  by  providing  for  stability  of  tenure   and   for 
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adequate  compensation.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  com- 
plementary principle,  that  inefficient  and  incompetent  teachers 
must  yield  to  the  professional  judgment  which  asks  their  retire- 
ment from  the  school ;  and  we  deplore  any  and  every  attempt, 
organized  or  otherwise,  to  protect  such  teachers  in  their  posts 
by  influence,  whether  personal  or  political." 

School  Boards,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  great  diflference 
between  poor,  mediocre  and  superior  work,  demand  more  of  their 
employees — ^teachers,  principals  and  superintendents.  This 
demand  impels  progressive  and  ambitious  workers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  advance  professionally. 
And  the  efl!brt,  whatever  its  cost,  pays  and  pays  well. 

Professional  improvement  implies  advance.  The  need  of 
advance  is  acknowledged  by  all,  except  by  those  who  have 
reached  perfection,  or  think  they  have.  While  many  teachers 
reach  the  dead  line,  strike  twelve,  early  in  their  career,  and 
never  appear,  to  advance  a  step  after  that,  in  fact  to  lose  their  joy 
and  enthusiasm  in  teaching,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  this  class 
of  teachers  is  decreasing  in  numbers.  Advance,  growth, 
progress  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Most  college  graduates  with  a  fine  academic  education  are  in 
special  need  of  professional  training.  They  have  given  little  if 
any  attention  to  the  history  and  science  of  education,  principles 
of  teaching,  pedagogy  and  psychology.  Even  normal  school 
graduates,  professionally  trained,  must  study  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times, — to  be  familiar  with  the  latest  thought  on  courses  of 
study,  principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  responsible  positions  at  high 
salaries  are  ready  for  those  who  are  prepared  for  them.  Out- 
side of  the  rank  and  file  there  are  first  assistants,  heads  of 
departments,  principals,  critic  teachers,  specialists,  supervisors 
and  superintendents.  College  graduates,  with  their  well-trained 
minds,  are  finding  ample  opportunity  in  the  elementary  grades 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents.  In  fact  many  of  these  positions 
ofl!er  better  salaries  than  are  found  in  high  schools.  Many 
college  graduates  make  a  great  mistake  in  accepting  high  school 
work,  for  which  they  have  no  special  taste  and  in  which  they 
attain  doubtful  success,  when  by  accepting  work  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  they  might  easily  rank  high. 
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Some  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  teachers  may  grow 
professionally  are  the  following : — 

1.  By  cultivating  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm. — Specialists  are 
usually  superior  teachers,  due  to  their  thorough  preparation  for 
work  and  the  enthusiasm  they  throw  into  it.  Their  motto  seems 
to  be,  **This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press 
toward  the  mark  of  the  high  calling."  Teachers  and  students  do 
best  in  the  lines  of  their  highest  interest ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  apt  to  enjoy  work  in  the  lines  where  they  do  their  best. 
Satisfaction  and  happiness  in  any  task,  however  difficult  or 
distasteful,  come  from  superior  work  in  that  very  line.  An 
enthusiastic  teacher  invariably  has  an  enthusiastic  class,  as 
enthusiasm  is  contagious.  Enthusiasm  brings  new  life  and  light. 
It  lightens  every  task  and  stimulates  to  the  highest  endeavor. 
It  leads  the  teacher  to  rejoice  in  each  opportunity  for  service, — to 
be  as  eager  for  the  opening  of  a  term  of  school,  .of  each  day's 
work,  as  for  the  close  of  the  term  or  day.  ''  'Tis  working  with 
the  heart  and  soul  that  makes  our  duty  pleasure." 

One  can  be  just  about  what  he  desires  to  be — commonplace 
doing  fairly  good  work,  and  gaining  fairly  good  results ;  or  he 
can  do  work  and  gain  results  that  easily  rank  as  superior. 

2.  By  thought  and  study . — The  thinker  in  school  work,  as 
in  any  other  field,  is  ever  at  a  premium.  He  is  constantly 
striving  to  find  answers  to  the  questions.  What?  How?  Why? 
At  the  close  of  each  day  he  makes  a  searching  review  of  his 
successes  and  failures,  and  he  studies  to  see  wherein  he  can 
improve  in  his  next  day's  efforts. 

Thoughtful  and  conscientious  teachers  find  daily  plan  and 
monthly  progress  books  of  great  value.  Daily  plan  books  con- 
tain a  brief  written  statement  of  each  day's  work  prepared  in 
advance,  giving  in  some  detail  the  subjects  to  be  treated,  with  a 
suggestion  here  and  there  as  to  the  best  method  of  presenting  each 
topic,  and  of  correlating  the  several  steps.  Monthly  progress 
books  contain  a  concise  resum^  of  the  work  of  the  month,  and  act 
as  a  good  conscience  quickener,  stimulating  the  teacher  to  a  re- 
view of  what  has  been  accomplished  or  left  undone. 

Indefinite  work  and  meager  results  are  all  too  common ; 
teachers  are  so  apt  to  drift  and  to  be   satisfied  with   covering 
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the  minimum  requirements  with  little  effort  at  mental  stimulus. 
When  pupils  are  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  at  the  close 
of  a  recitation  or  of  a  day  to  the  query,  **  What  have  you  learned 
to-day  that  you  never  knew  before?"  the  conclusion  is  inev- 
itable that  the  teaching  is  as  poor  as  the  results  are  hieager.  *'  I 
know,  but  I  can't  tell,"  is  a  familiar  response,  untrue  as  it  is 
familiar. 

3.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  child. — The  child-study  move- 
ment in  the  kindergarten,  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
has  resulted  in  leading  teachers  to  a  higher  plane  of  teaching. 
The  spirit  of  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and 
others  who  made  the  study  of  child  nature  the  basis  of  their 
thought  and  action,  is  permeating  the  whole  educational  system. 
The  value  of  individual  instruction  and  its  superiority  over  class 
instruction  is  receiving  consideration  at  the  hands  of  progressive 
teachers.  **  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,"  enter  sym- 
pathetically into  their  hopes,  desires,  joys,  sorrows,  "ye  shall 
in  no  wise  "  become  first-class  teachers.  The  spirit  of  the  best 
type  of  modern  education  centers  in  child  study  and  individual 
instruction. 

4.  By  reading  educational  books  ^journals  and  reports, — 
{a)  Books,  The  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  clergyman  of 
any  prominence,  has  a  well-selected  and  up-to-date  professional 
library.  Without  his  books  he  would  be  helpless,  as  unlikely 
to  obtain  promotion  and  honor  as  he  would  be  unworthy  to 
receive  them.  The  same  holds  good  of  a  teacher  ;  good  books 
are  his  tools  of  trade,  and  should  be  at  his  elbow  and  constantly 
consulted. 

It  requires  but  little  effort  or  sacrifice  for  one  to  gather  a 
working  library.  A  few  choice  books  added  each  year  will 
soon  form  the  nucleus  of  such,  and  afford  the  teacher  valuable 
support  in  study  and  thought.  *'  Of  making  of  many  books 
there  is  no  end,"  is  much  more  of  a  fact  to-day  than  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  it  is  a  serious  question  with  the  average 
teacher  where  to  expend  money  most  wisely.  Many  teachers 
purchase  books  of  little  value  to  them  or  purchase  books  they 
never  read.  Dr.  Hill's  suggestion  in  his  True  Order  of  Stud- 
ies may  well  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  professional  books : 
"  The  most   instructive  reading  for  a  person  of  any  age,  old 
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or  young,  is  that  in  which  the  author's  tone  of  thought  is  above 
the  average  tone  of  the  reaHer's  thought,  and  yet  not  beyond 
his  grasp."  IVon  multa^  sed  multum  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow  in 
pedagogical  reading.  Bowen's  Hamilton's  Metaphysics  has  this 
suggestion:  "All  profitable  study  is  silent  disputation,  an  in- 
tellectual gymnastic ;  and  the  most  improving  books  are  those 
that  most  excite  the  reader  to  understand  the  author,  to  supply 
what  he  has  omitted,  and  to  canvass  his  facts  and  reasonings." 

With  no  attempt  at  completeness,  in  fact  with  a  determination 
to  indicate  only  a  few  of  the  more  helpful  standard  books  for 
a  small  working  library,  the  following  list  is  suggested  : — 

( 1 )  History  of  Education :  Compayre's  History  of  Peda- 
gogy ;  Qpick's  Educational  Reformers  ;  Boone's  History  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States ;  Browning's  Educational  Theories, 

(2)  Theory  0/ Education :  Spencer's  Education  ;  Rousseau's 
Emile ;  Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude ;  Hill's  True  Order 
of  Studies ;  Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education ;  Tompkins'  Phi- 
losophy of  Education. 

(3)  Practice  and  Principles  of  Teaching:  Page's  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching ;  White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy ; 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching ;  Parker's  Pedagogics ;  McMur- 
ray's  General  Method ;  Dickinson's  Principles  and  Method  of 
Teaching  ;  Arnold's  Waymarks  for  Teachers. 

(4)  Methods  of  Teaching:  Prince's  Courses  and  Methods ; 
Brooks'  Normal  Methods ;  Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching ;  Par- 
tridge's Quincy  Methods ;  McMurray's  Special  Methods ;  De- 
Garmo's  Essentials  of  Method. 

(5)  Psychology :  Harris'  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation ;  Sully's  Outlines ;  Buell's  Essentials  of  Psychology ; 
Halleck's  Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture ;  Munsterberg's 
Psychology  and  Life ;  James'  Briefer  Course ;  James'  Talks  on 
Psychology  and  Life's  Ideals. 

(6)  Child  Study :  Preyer's  Mental  Development  of  the  Child ; 
Barnes'  Studies  on  Education ;  Reports  of  the  Illinois  Society 
of  Child  Study ;  The  Herbart  Year  Book. 

(7)  Kindergarten:  Froebel's  Education  of  Man;  Froebel's 
Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten  ;  Froebel's  Education  by  Devel- 
opment ;  Blow's  Songs  and  Music  of  Froebel's  Mother-Plays ; 
Blow's  Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Froebel's  Mother-Plays; 
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Wiggin  and  Smith's  Froebers  Occupations ;  Krause-Boelte's 
Kindergarten  Guide;  Peabody's  Lectures  to  Kindergartners ; 
Hughes'  Froebel's  Educational  Laws ;  Hauschman's  The  Kin- 
dergarten System  ;  Poullson's  In  the  Child's  World ;  Harrison's 
Child  Nature. 

(8)  Busy  Work:  Arnold's  Waymarks  for  Teachers;  John- 
son's Education  by  Doing ;  George's  Busy  Work. 

(9)  Physical  Education  and  Manual  Training :  Donaldson's 
The  Growth  of  the  Brain ;  Posse's  Educational  Gymnastics ; 
Woodward's  Manual  Training;  Kilborn's  Knife  Work  in  the 
School ;  Morrison's  Ventilation  and  Warming  of  School  Build- 
ings. 

(10)  Moral  Education:  Adler's  Moral  Instruction  of  Chil- 
dren ;  Wixon's  Right  Living ;  Everett's  Primer  of  Ethics ; 
Wiggin's  Lessons  on  Morals. 

(11)  Education  of  Defectives:  Henderson's  Defective,  De- 
pendent and  Delinquent  Classes ;  Talbot's  Degeneracy :  Its 
Causes,  Signs  and  Results ;   Morrison's  Juvenile  Offenders. 

(12)  Management:  White's;  Baldwin's;  Tompkins'. 

(13)  Supervision:  Pickard's;  Payne's;  Fearon's  School 
Inspection. 

(14)  Reports:  Reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten,  of  Fifteen, 
of  Twelve ;  Annual  and  Special  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington ;  Horace  Mann's  and  Henry  Barnard's  Re- 
ports ;  City  and  State  Reports. 

(^)  Educational  Journals,  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be 
without  an  educational  journal,  and  no  live  one  will  be.  Not 
every  article  will  interest  and  profit  all  teachers  alike,  but  in 
each  issue  will  be  found  some  suggestion  of  value.  The  cost  of 
a  year's  subscription  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  good  de- 
rived. Good  methods  and  new  devices  suggested  by  our  best 
teachers  are  worthy  of  consideration  and  trial.  Teachers  do 
well  to  combine  forces,  exchange  periodicals,  and  thus  save 
expense.  Some  of  the  choicest  articles  in  each  issue  should  be 
saved  in  well-arranged  scrapbooks  or  clipping  envelopes. 

(^)  School  Reports,  City  and  State  school  reports  that  can  be 
had  for  the  asking  give  one  a  clear  idea  of  educational  progress, 
the  work  attempted  during  the  past  year,  the  present  status  of  the 
schools,  with  suggestions  as  to  further  changes  contemplated. 
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5.  By  attending  teachers^  associations^  institutes  and  sum' 
mer  schools.  Teachers'  associations  and  conventions,  under  the 
control  of  the  teachers  who  attend,  offer  a  varied  program 
and  are  productive  of  much  good.  They  tend  to  unite  and 
enthuse  the  teachers,  afford  an  opportunity  of  comparing  views, 
and  lead  to  better  directed  effort. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  usually  under  state  or  county  control. 
The  programs  are  quite  complete,  and  the  instructors  are  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained.  These  institutes  when  well  man- 
aged— a  carefully  planned  program  instead  of  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  papers  on  various  educational  topics — are  sugges- 
tive and  stimulating. 

And  perhaps  no  more  effective  agency  for  quickening  the 
professional  spirit  in  teachers  is  to  be  found  than  summer 
schools.  Agassiz,  the  great  naturalist,  had  the  honor  of  start- 
ing the  first  of  the  kind  on  the  island  of  Penekese,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Since  then  these  schools  have  increased  in 
number,  have  grown  in  popularity,  and  have  enlarged  their 
scope  until  every  field  of  education  is  treated  by  the  most  emi- 
nent and  skillful  teachers  in  the  land.  The  testimony  of 
thousands  who  have  attended  sessions  of  these  schools  is  proof 
positive  that  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing  a  grand  work. 
The  social,  physical,  intellectual  and  professional  inspiration  and 
quickening  that  comes  at  a  session  of  these  schools  is  above 
price.  To  the  teachers  who  are  accustomed  to  spend  their 
every  vacation  in  pleasure  or  in  loafing,  the  following  couplet  is 
dedicated : — 

'*  Rest  is  not  quitting  this  busy  career ; 

Rest  is  but  fitting  one's  self  for  one's  sphere." 

6.  By  school  visitation. — Most  school  boards  allow  teachers 
a  day  each  term  in  which  to  visit  schools.  This  permission 
should  be  made  a  requirement.  There  are  always  some  good 
schools,  some  enthusiastic  and  progressive  teachbrs,  worth  visit- 
ing, some  work  worth  studying. 

The  objection  raised  that  the  school  suffers  by  this  absence  of 
the  regular  teacher,  has  little  weight  in  the  light  of  increased 
teaching  power  gained  by  the  one  who  spends  a  profitable  day 
observing  a  superior  worker  in  some  neighboring  school.     The 
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superintendent  or  principal  can  easily  arrange  an  order  of  visita- 
tion for  his  teaching  force  and  provide  substitutes,  so  that  the 
regular  school  work  need  not  be  seriously  disarranged. 

It  requires  some  skill  to  make  school  visitation  most  profitable. 
The  visitor  should  know  in  advance  what  school  to  visit ;  he 
should  remain  in  the  room  through  a  full  session  ;  he  should  care- 
fully note  the  work  and  spirit  of  teacher  and  pupils  ;  and  he  should 
maintain  a  friendly  attitude.  At  the  close  of  the  visit,  or  soon 
after,  he  should  give  the  superintendent  and  fellow-teachers  the 
benefit  of  his  observations.  If  the  report  is  an  oral  one,  it 
should  perhaps  be  an  impersonal  one.  If  visitors  are  quiet, 
interested  and  appreciative,  the  teacher  visited  as  well  as  the 
teachers  visiting  will  receive  benefit ;  he  will  be  encouraged  to 
greater  efl!brt  and  enthusiasm.  Recognition  of  superior  excel- 
lence is  a  great  stimulus  to  deserving  workers  in  any  field. 

7.  And  lastly,  by  an  acquaintance  with  'prominent  school 
men  and  women.  **  There  is  nothing  great  in  the  world  but  man, 
and  nothing  great  in  man  but  mind,"  is  an  observation  that  one 
appreciates  as  he  gains  experience.  Many  a  teacher  has 
gained  a  tremendous  impulse  forward  by  coming  in  contact  with 
a  great  mind.  Even  a  short  acquaintance  with  a  superior  teacher 
may  afford  an  inkling  to  his  success,  may  prove  an  inspiration  to 
new  and  richer  fields  of  thought  and  action.  Teachers  of  experi- 
ence and  reputation  may  be  met  in  private  or  in  public,  at  con- 
ventions, institutes  and -summer  schools,  and  the  occasion  should 
not  be  neglected.  These  educational  leaders  are  always  pleased 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  young  and  aspiring  teachers,  to 
advise,  to  encourage  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand  as  they  have 
opportunity. 


CHINESE  PEDAGOGICS  IN   PRACTICE* 

PROF.  F.  B.  DRBSSLAR,  UNIVERSITY   OF  CALIFORNIA,  BBRKELKY,  CAL. 

IN  that  part  of  San  Francisco  known  as  **  China  Town"  there 
is  a  public  school  for  Chinese  boys,  conducted  by  two 
intelligent  Chinese  teachers,  Messrs.  Lew  Hing  One  and  One 
Mun  Bing.  The  former  has  charge  of  the  more  advanced 
pupils,  the  latter  of  those  in  the  more  primary  stages.     It  has 
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been  my  good  fortune  to  get  acquainted  with  these  conscientious 
teachers,  to  visit  their  school  many  times,  and  with  their  kind     ;< 
permission   and   help  to  learn    something  at  first   hand  of  the 
methods  and  organization  of  Chinese  schools. 

If  the  reader  will  permit  a  short  digression  here,  I  want  to  say 
that  it  has  been  my  conviction  ever  since  I  began  the  study  of 
education  that  the  real  history  of  educational  progress,  if  it  is 
ever  written,  must  be  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
actually  took  place  in  the  schoolroom,  rather  than  from  those 
ideals  which  philosophers  and  reformers  have  said  should  be  put 
into  practice.  If  this  conviction  is  true,  ft  follows  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  understand  and  interpret  the  forces  at  work  in 
educational  advancement  is  to  study  the  work  actually  done  in 
the  schools.  This  point  of  view  explains  my  interest  in  school 
visitation  in  general,  and  in  this  case  in  particular. 

In  this  short  and  somewhat  sketchy  paper  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  describe  fully  the  work  of  this  school,  but  merely  to  speak  of 
some  of  its  more  obvious  phases.  \Later  a  more  pretentious 
attempt  may  be  made.  ■ 

It  is  altogether  a  novel  experience  to  step  into  a  real  live 
Chinese  school  in  America,  taught  by  Chinese  teachers  according 
to  approved  Chinese  methods.  Indeed  the  novelty  of  it  will  arise 
before  one  steps  in.  In  fact  it  will  begin  while  you  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  Chinese  pupils  all  study  aloud,  with  x 
especial  emphasis  on  aloud.  All  questions  of  mutual  disturbance 
seem  to  be  settled  by  the  attempt  of  each  pupil  to  drown  all  other 
noises  by  the  vigorous  use  of  his  own  voice.  The  combined 
eflfect  of  it  all  upon  one  who  is  not  disposed  to  add  to  the  tumult, 
is  at  first  anything  but  restful  and  promising.  The  peculiarly 
peaceful,  dignified  attitude  of  the  teacher  amidst  all  this  clatter 
and  apparent  confusion  is,  however,  reassuring.  With  quiet  / 
dignity  he  may  be  supping  his  tea,  apparently  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  ear-splitting  noises  issuing  from  the  throats  of  some  dozens 
of  his  busy  boys.  Suddenly,  however,  in  a  sharp  staccato  com- 
mand, or  with  a  thump  of  a  huge  ruler  on  the  desk,  quiet  is 
restored  in  order  that  some  one  may  be  urged  on  to  more  diligent 
endeavor,  or  redirected  in  his  task. 

There  are  no  classes  to  hear.  When  a  boy  has  completed  his 
task,  or  should  have  done  so,  he  steps  to  the  teacher's  desk,    ^ 
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turns  his  back  toward  the  teacher  and  recites.  The  teacher  is 
meanwhile  indicating  with  red  ink  the  errors  made.  This  done, 
the  pupil  is  sent  to  his  seat  to  repeat  again  and  again  aod^gain. 

It  will  require  many  visits  before  an  American  teacher  can 
begin  to  appreciate  in  the  least  all  the  noise  of  a  Chinese  school ; 
but  this  appreciation  will  come  when  he  realizes  that  books  are 
memorized,  not  learned.  Studying  aloud  is  the  most  rational 
method  which  could  be  used  to  attain  this  result  with  the  greatest 
facility,  other  things  being  equal.  In  this  way  the  eye,  the 
muscles  of  the  throat  and  face,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  all  ^ 
combine  to  receive,  retain  and  reproduce  the  sequence  of 
tones  and  articulations,  which  go  to  make  \ip  the  task  imposed. 
There  are  other  things,  too,  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  method. 
The  disadvantages  are  fewer  than  we  are  inclined  to  believe. 

The  statement  just  made  that  books  are  memorized,  not 
learned,  needs  some  qualification.  It  is  absolutely  true  for  the  -^ 
first  four  or  five  years  of  the  school  course ;  but  after  that  time 
explanation  is  in  order.  With  the  Chinese,  not  to  know  a  thing 
is  an  equivalent  to  not  to  have  had  it  explained.  After  certain 
progress  is  made  in  memorizing  the  classics,  an  increasing 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  consists  in  explaining  or  paraphras- 
ing the  text.  [Chinese  scholarship,  in  large  measure,  consists 
in  tlie  ability  to  repeat  the  classics  from  memory  and  to  sur-  . 
pass  in  ability  to  explain,  together  with  power  and  skill  in  writ- 
ing and  composing. 

Since  it  is  not  necessary  for   young  children  to  understand 
or  even  to  have  explanations  made  to  them,  the  selection  of 
text-books  can  be  made  on  purely  philosophical  grounds.     It    . 
is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  the  content  of 
the   books  used  in  the  first  years  of  their  school  work.     The 
following  lines  are  taken  from  the  Trimetrical  Classic  in  order     -^ 
to  show  what  young  children  are  required  to  commit.     It  is  the 
first  book  of  the  course  : — 

(i)  Men,  at  their  birth,  are  radically  good. 
(2)   In  this  all  approximate,  but  in  practice  widely  diverge* 
,j(^,)J[fjiot  educated  the  natural  character  is  changed. 

(4)  A  course  of  education  is  made  valuable  by  close  attention. 

(5)  Of  old,  Mang's  mother  selected  a  residence ; 

(6)  And   when   her  son  did  not  learn,   cut  out  the  (half- 

woven)  web. 
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(7)  Tow  of  Yenshan  having  adopted  good  regulations, 

(8)  Educated  five  sons,  who  all  .became  renowned. 

(9)  To  bring  up  and  not  educate  is  a  father's  error. 

(10)  To  educate  without  rigor  shows  a  teacher's  indolence. 

(11)  That  boys  should  not  learn,  is  an  improper  thing ; 

(12)  For  if  they    do   not   learn    in    their   youth,    what   will 

they  do  when  old  ? 

(13)  Gems  un wrought,  can  form  nothing  useful ; 

(14)  So  men  untaught,  can  never  know  the  proprieties. 

(15)  Let  the  sons  of  men  while  yet  in  early  life, 

(16)  With   teacher  and  friends  learn   proper   and   decorous 

conduct. 

(17)  Heang  in  his  ninth  year,  could   warm    his  (parents') 

bed.  ^  v-A^oj^*-*-^   "^*-6^  . 

(18)  Duty  to  parents  ought  to  be  carefully  maintained. 

(19)  Yung  in  his  fourth  year,  could  give  up  his  pear ; 

(20)  Duty  to  elders,  ought  early  to  be  understood. 

(21)  First  practice  filial  and  fraternal  duties;  next  see  and 

hear.  1 

(22)  There  are  three  powers, — heaven,  earth  and  njjap./T^^  /'*'^~  * 

(23)  There  are  three  lights, — the  sun,  moon  and  stars. 
(24)(^here  are  three  bonds, — between  princfe  and  minister, 

^      justice ; 
(25)  /Between  father  and  son,  affection;  between  man    and 
wife,  concord. 

There  comes  a  feeling  of  relief  to  an  observer,  trained  to  ap- 
peal to  the  interest  and  understanding  of  children,  when  his 
attention  is  turned  from  the  dry  routine  of  memory-grind^ 
through  which  the  children  are  compelled  to  go,  to  their  writing 
work.  Here,  especially  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  there 
seems  to  be  room  for  a  limited  amount  of  individuality  to  assert^ 
itself.  Penmanship  to  the  Chinaman  is  something  more  than 
mere  writing.  It  appeals  as  something  akin  to  art.  The  teach- 
ers criticise  the  writing  of  the  children  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  correctness  of  form,  but  also  closely  regard  it  with 
reference  to  **gtrength  and  character."  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  look  of  satisfaction  which  beamed  from  the  face  of  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  when  at  one  time  he  mistook  a  happy  guess,  on 
my  part,  for  ability  to  pass  judgment  correctly  on  the  relative 
artistic  merits  of  two  pages  submitted  to  me  for  inspection. 
The  Chinese  characters,  with  their  tangled  mixture  of  *'  pot- 
hooks and  hangers,"  in  some  mysterous  way  offer  room  for  the 
development  of  art  for  art's  sake,  as  well  as  serve  as  a  means 
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of  intercommunication.  It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  for  those 
who  write  an  alphabetic  language  where  much  freedom  is  al- 
lowed in  form,  to  appreciate  the  demands  made  on  a  'Chinese 
scholar  in  the  matter  of  penmanship.  Excellence  in  this  art 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  attainment  of  a  degree.  It  is 
said  that  '*  a  single  error  of  the  pen  will  cause  a  man  to  lose  a 
degree;  while  a  clear,  concise  style,  combined  with  beautiful 
penmanship,  is  certain  to  bring  high  praise  and  rapid  official 
promotion." 

The  first  work  in  writing  consists  in  tracing  the  printed  char- 
acters. The  device  used  for  this  purpose  is  neat  and  worth 
mentioning.  A  book  is  made  by  binding  together  folded  sheets  y_ 
of  semi-transparent  paper  in  such  a  way  that  each  leaf  of  the 
book  is  double,  with  the  uncut  edge  in  front.  The  printed  copy 
is  placed  between  these  uncut  pages  and  directly  copied,  with 
the  brush  held  in  a  vertical  position.  The  children  are  taught 
to  make  their  own  books,  and  to  do  it  neatly,  according  to  ap- 
proved standards. 

The  rules  governing  the  school  are  printed  on  a  large  card, 
which  is  framed  and  hangs  on  the  wall.  For  the  following 
translation  of  these  rules,  and  for  many  other  suggestions,  I  am 
indebted  to  Rev.  J.  E.  Gardner,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  of  the  University  of  California.  Dr.  Gardner's 
thorough  mastery  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  ideals  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  people, 
make  his  help  in  these  matters  authoritative. 

REGULATIONS     CON'CERNING     THE     DAILY    LESSONS     AND     MARKS 
OF    MERIT   AND    DEMERIT    OF    THE    CHINESE    PUBLIC 

SCHOOL   AT    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Repeating  Classics  from  memory :  5  merit  marks  for  no  mis- 
takes ;  5  demerit  marks  when  prompted  5  times ;  no  merit  or 
demerit  marks  when  prompted  2,  3  or  4  times. 

Writing  Classics  from  memory :  5  merit  marks  for  no  mis- 
takes ;  5  demerit  marks  when  prompted  5  times ;  no  merit  or 
demerit  marks  for  2,  3  or  4  mistakes. 

Copying  (strictly  tracing)  by  very  young  children :  i  merit 
mark  for  no  mistake ;   i   demerit  for  each  mistake. 

Composing  rhymes,  long  or  short:  Long  rhymes.  No.  i,'5 
merit  marks;  No.  2,  4  merit  marks;  No.  3,  3  merit  marks; 
No.  4,  2  merit  marks;  No.  5,  i  merit  mark.     Short  rhymes, 
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No.  I,  4  merit  marks;  No.  2,  3  merit  marks;  No.  3,  2  merit 
marks;  No.  4,  i  merit  mark;  No.  5,  no  merit  mark. 

Literary  composition :  marks  same  as  for  rhythmic  compo- 
sition. 

For  enlarging  upon  the  theme :  marks  same  as  for  long 
rhymes. 

For  broaching  the  theme :  marks  same  as  for  short  rhymes. 

For  exposition:  No.  i,  10  merit  marks;  Nos.  2  to  5,  deduct 
2  each  ;  none  allowed  to  compose  at  random. 

For  playing  truant :  20  demerit  marks.  When  leave  of  ab- 
sence is  asked  for  in  person  with  a  good  reason  given — either 
just  before  or  at  the  point  of  taking  leave — no  demerit  marks 
should  be  recorded.  Save  for  sickness,  leave  of  absence  must 
be  asked  for  in  person.  Those  who  do  not  adhere  to  this  rule 
will  be  regarded  as  playing  truant. 

For  fighting,  20  demerit  marks.  For  gambling,  50  demerit 
marks.  For  three  convictions,  expulsion."  I^or  misbehavior 
during  morning  and  evening  lecture,  whispering,  5  demerit 
marks.  Leaning  on  the  desk  and  sleeping,  5  demerit  marks. 
For  playing  (during  school  hours),  5  demerit  marks.  For 
breaking  articles  in  school ;  articles  to  be  made  good  and  10  de- 
merit marks  beside.  For  not  having  a  tender  regard  for  written 
matter  and  throwing  the  same  on  the  ground,  10  demerit  marks. 
For  soiling  the  walls,  5  demerit  marks.  For  throwing  left-over 
food  on  the  ground,  5  demerit  marks.  For  leaving  one's  seat 
and  talking,  5  demerit  marks.  For  lounging  or  jumping  in  the 
streets  to  and  from  school  or  otherwise  behaving  unseemly,  10 
demerit  •  marks.  For  secretly  appropriating  another's  goods, 
upon  positive  proof,  50  demerit  marks.  Monitors :  Two  moni- 
tors are  to  be  appointed  each  day ;  for  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties,  5  merit  marks ;  for  unfaithful  performance,  10  de- 
merit marks.  Merit  marks  given  as  above  are  to  be  in  red  ink ; 
demerit  marks  in  black  ink.  A  complete  review  is  to  take  place 
once  a  month.  After  a  balance  has  been  struck  as  between 
merit  and  demerit  marks,  names  will  be  arranged  according  to 
merit,  so  as  to  encourage  everyone. 

Merit  and  demerit  marks  will  be  submitted  to  the  Consul- 
General  for  inspection  when  he  comes  to  conduct  his  exami- 
nation. 

ADDITIONAL    RULES    FOR    LESSONS    AND    HOURS. 

Sundays  and  Saturdays,  scholars  are  not  to  attend  the  Ameri- 
can school  at  nine  o'clock.  On  these  days  there  will  be  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  the  Imperial  Edicts,  the  Filial  Classics,  the 
Five  Classics,  the  Ancient  Odes,  the  Poets,  Ancient  History, 
Modern  History,  and  poetical  compositions  in  couplets,  or  letter 
writing. 
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Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  twelve  o'clock,  original  essays 
in  which  a  theme  is  broached,  or  a  theme  is  enlarged.  The 
younger  children  are  to  compose  couplets. 

Wednesdays,  writing  Classics  from  memory.  Younger  chil- 
dren are  to  copy  portions  of  the  Classics  ;  advancing  gradually 
in  process  of  time. 

Saturdays,  literary  examinations,  founded  upon  the  Classics. 
Those  not  competent  may  compose  couplets. 

A  discourse  is  to  be  given  each  night  on  the  works  of  the  four 
philosophers,  after  the  pupils  have  recited  from  memory  certain 
portions  of  the  Classics. 

English  is  not  to  be  practiced  in  the  Chinese  school,  nor  Chi- 
nese— either  written  or  spoken — in  the  American  school,  in 
order  that  the  purpose  of  the  pupil  may  be  single. 

The  above  rules  are  drawn  up  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  pupils  of  the  school.  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
more  advanced  ones  are  set  forth  elsewhere. 

Approved  by 

Fung  Wing  Hang, 
(Formerly)  Consul  General. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  above  rules  that  the  pro- 
gram is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  English 
school.  This  is  done  so  that  those  who  wish  to  attend  the 
English  school  may  do  so  without  losing  the  opportunity  to  do 
the  work  in  their  own  language. 

From  the  standpoint  of  endurance,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  some  of  these  Chinese  boys  are  in  school  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  half  past  nine  in  the  evening,  with  the 
exception  of  the  noon  hour,  and  about  the  same- amount  of  time 
at  the  dinner  hour.  Then,  too,  the  Chinese  school  is  in  session 
six  days  and  a  half  each  week,  and  fifty-one  weeks  in  the  year. 

The  educational  philosophy  of  these  people  seems  to  be,  in  a 
measure,  stated  in  the  line  noted  above:  *'  If  the  child  is  not 
educated,  the  natural  character  is  changed."  Education  from 
this  point  of  view  is  neither  formative  nor  reformative,  but  pre- 
servative. Children  are  naturally  good  ;  but  if  allowed  to  grow 
up  uneducated  they  degenerate ;  their  natures  are  radically 
changed.  Girls  are  inferior  from  birth,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  special  solicitude  concerning  their  education.  While  educa- 
tion is  the  one  main  condition  upon  which  political  preferment 
depends,  the  course  of  study  seems  not  to  have  been  influenced 
by  practical  demands.     It  seeks  to  preserve  the  moral  life;    i^ 

'       I  '.    rf    /   - 
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RBV.  J.    HIRST   HOLLOWELL,   ROCHDALE,   ENGLAND. 

NO  wonder  Massachusetts  has  been  such  a  center  of  liberty, 
for  the  builders  of  Boston  were  men  who  could  not  live 
in  Old  England.     The  atmosphere  of  the   home  country  was 
then  close  and  suffocating,  and  about  to  be  rent  by  the  thunder- 
crack  of  the  first  English  Revolution.    The  England  from  which 
your  fathers  and  our  fathers  fled  was  an  England  in  which  free 
men  found  it  hard  to  breathe  and  easy  to  die.     It  was  an  Eng- 
land that  imprisoned  and  executed  Raleigh.     It  made  Bucking- 
ham a  king's  favorite.     It  sent  Sir  John  Eliot  to  the  Tower  to 
die.     It  filled  the  king's  ministry  with  men  like  Wentworth  and 
Laud.     It  inflicted   barbarous  mutilation   upon  Leighton  and 
many  others.     The  plant  of  freedom  seemed  to  be  dying,  and 
to  save  its  life  it  had  to  be  bedded  out  on  the  thin  but  prolific 
soil  of  Plymouth  Rock.     If  we  in  England  have  been  moving 
timidly  and  doubtfully  along  the  path  of  progress,  and  are  still 
far  from  every  goal  of  religious  and  educational  equality,  re- 
member,   in   explanation,    how    much   of  our  best   blood  was 
drained  away  from  us  in  the  Mayflower.     I  sometimes  think 
that  in  those  dark  days  England's  only  chance  of  emancipation 
lay  in  the  personality,  the  genius  and  the  mighty  Puritan  faith 
of  one   man.     At  that  hour  the  alternative  was   slavery  or   a 
Cromwell.     Had  Cromwell  sailed  in  the  Mayflower,  England 
to-day  might  have  been  classed  with  Italy  and  Spain.     There- 
fore we   thank  God    for  exiles  who   turned   their  faces  West- 
ward, and  built  up  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State,  both  rooted 
in   a   Free   School.      We   equally  thank  God   that  a  portion 
of  the  noble   seed  was   left  on  the  old  soil.     It  was  but  as  a 
handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the  mountains.     But 
it  was  sown  deep  in  the  life  of  the  nation  by  the  genius  of  a 
Hampden,  a  Milton,  a  Pym,  a  Fairfax  and  a  Cromwell.     To- 
day the  seed  that  lay  in  the  home-furrows  is  yielding  an  ever- 
increasing  crop,  while  the  seed  that  was  carried  over  the  swell- 
ing Atlantic  has  spread  out,  from  Boston  to  the  Pacific  slope, 
the  widest  and  proudest  harvest  of  civic  and  religious  freedom 
ever  known  in  history. 
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In  speaking  of  education,  we  are  conscious  that  we  have 
nothing  to  teach  you.  But  I  must  qualify  that,  for  we  can 
teach  you  what  to  avoid.  This  is,  however,  unnecessary,  since 
you  have  avoided  it.  With  you,  public,  free  and  unsectarian 
education  is  of  the  essence  of  your  civic  faith  and  the  pole-star 
of  your  republican  policy.  You  educate  your  children  well ; 
you  educate  them  at  great  cost,  because  you  want  them  to  be 
citizens  of  a  free  and  noble  commonwealth.  As  the  sea  is  salt, 
so  you  are  educationists.  John  Milton  said  in  his  great  prose 
work,  **  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep ;  methinks  I  se'e 
her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth."  Yes,  your  puis- 
sant nation  is  mewing  her  mighty  youth  in  246,000  school- 
houses,  with  15,000,000  of  pupils  at  the  school  benches.  You 
are  mewing  a  very  mighty  youth  indeed.  As  compared  with 
this,  our  position  is  humiliating.  We  ought  to  have  5,000,000 
scholars  in  unsectarian  schools,  but  we  have  only  2,500,000. 
There  are  not  enough  public  schools  to  hold  more  than  half  of 
our  children,  and  the  other  half  are  compelled,  under  legal 
penalties,  to  attend  sectarian  schools.  What  does  this  mean? 
You  might  think  it  meant  that  half  the  schools  in  every  city  or 
town  would  be  common  schools,  and  the  other  half  denomina- 
tional, so  that  there  would  be  an  effective  choice  of  schools. 
But  that  arrangement  does  not  generally  exist.  That  plan 
would  not  be  sufficiently  English.  Our  policy  is  to  conserve 
and  concentrate  grievances  as  long  as  we  can.  We  have  been 
taught  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  keep  up  the  Throne,  the 
Altar,  and  the  Constitution.  We  don't  do  bad  things  by  halves. 
For  instance,  in  almost  every  English  county  there  are  on  the 
average  about  a  hundred  cities  and  villages  in  which  the  State 
Church  school,  teaching  Anglican  doctrines,  and  often  satu- 
rated with  Ritualism,  is  the  only  school  to  which  the  children  of 
our  citizens  can  go.  In  Berkshire  we  have  128  such  places; 
in  Derbyshire,  187;  in  Essex,  190;  in  Hampshire,  190;  in 
Kent,  211 ;  in  Gloucestershire,  212  ;  in  Wiltshire,  222  ;  in  Suf- 
folk, 266 ;  in  Norfolk,  292  ;  in  Somersetshire,  303  ;  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 313  ;  in  Yorkshire,  549. 

Now,  I  think  one  of  the  most  deteriAined  tendencies  in  mod- 
ern education, — and  I  speak  of  the  education  compelled  and  sub- 
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sidized  by  the  State — is  that  education  should  be  completely 
separated  from  sectarian  religion.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a 
free  nation,  or  a  legitimate  application  of  its  public  taxes,  to 
teach  ecclesiastical  specialties  and  differences.  Cuba  would 
never  have  been  taken  if  your  cruisers  and  battleships  had  been 
built  in  Congregational,  Baptist,  Anglican  or  Methodist  ship- 
yards. And  national  education  cannot  be  built  up  by  sectarian 
operations.  The  priest  builds  for  the  aggrandizement  of  an  in- 
stitution, and  in  his  rival  schools  either  forgets  the  nation  or 
conspires  against  it.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  two  opera- 
tions of  making  a  child  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  and 
making  a  child  the  adherent  of  a  particular  church  cannot  be 
peacefully,  justly  and  successfully  combined  by  State  agents. 
Either  the  educational  ideal  or  the  denominational  ideal  must  be 
depressed  or  sacrificed.  This  has  happened  in  England  in  a 
way  that  amounts  to  a  disaster,  and  ought  to  be  condemned  as 
a  crime.  In  England,  the  child  and  the  nation  are  sacrificed 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  sacerdotal  church.  There  is  not  a 
single  residential  normal  school  from  the  Tyne  to  the  English 
Channel,  from  the  Thames  to  Cardigan  Bay,  which  belongs  to 
the  nation  and  is  under  the  control  either  of  local  or  national 
government.  The  non-residential  colleges  are  very  few  and 
scattered,  ancl  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  profession.  There 
are  thousands  of  schools  in  which  the  higher  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion are  never  taught,  and  in  which  there  is  no  teacher  who  can 
teach  them.  The  grading  of  schools  as  primary,  grammar  and 
high  schools  under  popular  control  is  unknown,  except  in  a  few 
strong  centers,  and  even  there  it  is  clumsily  done  with  friction 
and  confusion  of  authorities.  Over  half  the  teachers  in  our 
school  system  are  appointed  on  condition  that  they  belong  to 
the  Anglican  or  Roman  Catholic  Church.  While  we  have 
many  beautiful  buildings,  too  many  are  like  those  which  Horace 
Mann  described  fifty  years  ago  in  his  illustrated  lectures  with 
stereopticon  views  of  the  old-time  American  schoolhouses. 
Q^ite  two  thirds  of  the  teachers  who  enter  a  normal  school  are 
required  to  take  sectarian  tests.  Lately  in  England  one  teacher 
who  passed  number  237  out  .of  4,353  was  refused  because  she 
belonged  to  an  Evangelical  Free- Church,  and  had  to  wait 
twelve  months  before  she  could  get  in  at  another  college,  while 
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a  candidate  who  passed  2,681  in  the  second  class  was  admitted 
at  once  with  all  the  benedictions  of  the  clergy. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  sectarianism  cannot  be  paramount 
without  education  being  sacrificed.  This  was  admitted  a  short 
time  ago  by  the  leading  State  Church  newspaper  in  England, 
The  Guardian^  in  the  following  words,  •*  In  order  to  keep  going 
our  own  Church  schools,  we  are  obliged  to  block  wherever  we 
can  the  general  advance  of  the  educational  movement."  And 
how  well  they  block  it  is  proved  by  the  declaration  of  Sir  John 
Gorst,  our  present  Minister  of  Education  in  a  government  of 
their  friends.  Speaking  on  the  20th  of  March,  1897,  he  said, 
**The  English  people  in  the  rural  districts  are  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  nations  of  the  Continent  of  Europe."  He  then 
went  on  to  say  that  our  people  are  behind  the  Danes  and  the 
French.  He  did  not  waste  time  by  speaking  of  the  Americans. 
And  then  he  added,  **It  is  nothing  but  the  defective  state  of 
rural  education  that  keeps  us  back  in  the  race."  *'Yes,"  says 
The  Guardian^  "and  it  is  State  Church  interests  which  keep 
back  rural  education."  All  this  mischief  is  wrought  in  the 
name  of  religion,  for  from  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  it  is  the 
fixed  opinion  of  some  foolish  people  that  religion  would 
perish  unless  some  great  wrong  or  crime  against  society  were 
committed.  In  my  judgment,  sir,  the  first  connection  be- 
tween religion  and  education,  and  a  vital  connection,  should 
be  seen  in  the  just  public  basis  of  the  school  system  itself. 
A  school  system  which  takes  public  money  in  order  to  crush 
conscience  and  to  subordinate  education  to  priestcraft  is  essen- 
tially an  outrageous  system.  It  denies  God  in  its  founda- 
tion principle.  Its  very  existence  oflTends  against  religion  in  a 
way  for  which  the  most  diligent  inculcation  of  creeds  will  be 
no  suflScient  compensation. 

As  for  the  religious  ideas  which  are  communicated  under  this 
system  the  less  said  the  better.  It  is  one  part  of  our  case 
against  sectarian  education  that  it  is  incompatible  with  public 
control.  As  soon  as  the  doctrines  of  sects  are  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  school,  the  control  of  that  institution  passes  out 
of  public  hands.  A  private,  devisive  and  noneducational  char- 
acter is  at  once  stamped  upon  the  school.  The  teachers,  or  the 
principal  part  of  them,  must  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  sectari- 
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anism,  and  the  management  of  the  school  must  in  a  large  part 
cease  to  be  a  public  function.  There  can  be  no  public  control 
over  sectarianism,  simply  because  the  public  cannot  control 
what  it  does  not  believe  in.  Naturally,  under  our  English 
methods,  all  sorts  of  rubbish  are  heaped  upon  the  young  imag- 
ination. I  will  give  you  a  few  specimens.  Number  one,  in 
the  south  of  England ;  the  vicar  enters  the  school ;  examination 
in  Bible  knowledge  begins :  *'  Now,  my  dear  children,  how  old 
was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  he  first  went  to  church?" 
Number  two, — and  this  was  in  the  county  where  Oliver  Crom- 
well fought  the  Battle  of  Naseby,  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  he  won  it  —  "Now,  my  boys,  always  go  to  church. 
The  Bible  nevjer  says  '  Go  to  chapel ' ;  in  fact  there  is  no  such 
word  as  *  chapel '  in  the  Bible.  I  will  give  ten  shillings  to  any 
boy  who  can  find  such  a  word  in  the  Scriptures."  But  there 
was  a  boy  that  did  it.  I  have  his  portrait.  His  name  was 
David  Gibbs.  I  fear  he  had  a  sleepless  night.  Instead  of 
slumbering  peacefully  he  plunged  into  Bible  criticism.  Next 
morning  he  appeared  at  the  school  doors  pale  and  excited.  As 
Shakespeare  says,  he  was  ''all  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought."  The  Bible  was  under  his  arm,  and  a  bit  of  paper 
marked  the  place.  At  a  favorable  moment  he  called  out, 
*' Please,  teacher,  I  have  the  word";  and  opening  the  Bible  at 
one  of  the  minor  prophets,  who  became  that  morning  a  prophet 
of  major  importance,  he  read  to  the  amazement  of  the  school, 
and  of  the  flabbergasted  pedagogue,  these  words  from  Amos  vii. 
12-13,  '*  O  thou  seer,  go,  flee  thee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah, 
and  there  eat  bread,  and  prophesy  there :  but  prophesy  not 
again  any  more  at  Bethel ;  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel."  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  he  did  not  get  the  ten  shillings.  You  know 
that  we  have  in  England  what  is  called  "The  Conscience 
Clause."  This  is  a  device,  which  we  owe  to  the  statesmen  of 
1870,  for  inflicting  mental  torture  on  children  between  five  and 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  child  is  described  as  "withdrawn 
from  religious  instruction";  but  as  in  many  sectarian  schools 
there  is  only  one  schoolroom,  the  child  may  be  withdrawn  into 
a  corner  where  it  hears  every  word,  or  into  a  cloakroom  where 
it  has  to  stand  against  everyTjody's  clothes.  One  day  the  dio- 
cesan inspector   visited  a  country  school,  and   there  was  one 
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child  withdrawn,  in  the  technical  sense.     I  wonder  there  was 
one.     Little  children  do  not  like  to  be  made  a  gazing  stock  of. 
But  this  little  girl  went  through  the  ordeal  much  better  than 
many  strong  men  would  have  done.     The  other  children  rose, 
but  she  kept  her  seat.     '*Why  doesn't  that  child  stand  up?"^ 
asked  the  clergyman.    **  Please,  sir,  she  don't  believe  the  Bible, 
she  don't."     The  clergyman  was  surprised  at  this,  and  said : 
**  Doesn't  she,  really?     I  will  see  whether  she  knows  the  Bible 
or  not."     And  then  he  commenced  to  examine  her,  not  in  the 
Catechism,  but  in  an  older  and  sweeter  book ;  not  in  creeds, 
but  in  the  New  Testament.     He  took  her  to  Bethlehem  and  to 
Nazareth,  where  *'  He  had  been  brought  up,"  to  Capernaum 
and  to  Bethany,  to  Gethsemane  and  the  Judgment  Hall,  and 
the  place  called  Golgotha ;  and  as  fast  as  he  could  question  her 
so  fast  did  she  answer  him.     Her  replies  came  back  quick,  cor- 
rect and  sunny,  for  if  she  was  a  stranger  in  the  wilderness  ©f 
creeds,  her  little  feet  were  at  home  in  the  green  pastures  of  the 
New  Testament.     No  wonder  then  that  one  tendency  in  modern 
education  is  to  deliver  it  more  and  more,  and  in  an  increasing 
number  of  countries,  from  the  confusing,  disabling  and  wreck- 
ing influence  of  priestly  control.     Neither  you  on  this  side,  nor 
we  on  the  other,  are  in  any  way  indifferent  to  the  formation  of 
character.      Our  program,  while  it  is  unsectarian,  is,  I  take 
it,  that  of  Horace  Mann  in  the  thirties,  '*to  discover  by  what 
appliances  ^nd  means  a  nonthinking,  nonreflecting,  nonspeak- 
ing  child  can  most  surely  be  trained  into  a  noble  citizen,  ready 
to  contend  for  the  right  and  to  die  for  the  right." 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  magnificent  sum  of  money  you  are  spend- 
ing on  education,  with  your  400,000  teachers,  250,000  schools, 
valued  at  nearly  five  hundred  million  dollars,  and  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $187,000,000.  We  are  creeping  up  toward  you  ; 
but  at  present  we  are  only  spending  6s.  per  child,  where  you 
are  spending  95.  per  head  of  the  population  on  school  main- 
tenance. There  are  ministers  of  religion  in  England — hun- 
dreds of  them  and  thousands  of  them — who  boast  in  the  press 
and  on  the  platform  that  the  sectarian  school  costs  125.  less  per 
child  than  the  common  school,  or  Board  school,  as  we  call  it. 
In  many  cases  if  it  cost  205.  less,  it  would  cost  more  than  it  is 
worth.     But  fancy  an  imperial  nation  with  its  hand  on  Canada^ 
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India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  most  other  portions  of  that 
continent,  and  I  don't  know  what  places  beside,  being  asked  to 
boast  how  little  it  can  spend  upon  the  making  of  the  citizen, 
while  it  spends  on  armaments  and  war  debts  $350,000,000  per 
annum,  and  on  education  only  $65,000,000. 

The  tendency  in  education  to-day  is  to  make  education  adap- 
ted and  concrete.  We  have  to  train  men  not  merely  for  speech 
and  enumeration,  but  for  action.  We  must  fit  them  for  life  as 
they  will  actually  live  it,  whether  in  the  home  or  the  study,  or 
the  widest  range  of  their  contact  with  nature,  society  and  duty. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  was  incon- 
sistent with  manual  labor.  It  is  now  felt,  on  the  contrary,  that 
manual  labor  as  the  world  now  needs  it  to  be  done  is  inconsist- 
ent with  ignorance.  The  dangers  of  knowledge  were  preached 
in  the  days  of  ignorance.  Those  were  the  days  when  it  was 
found  in  five  of  our  English  towns,  with  a  population  of  half  a 
million,  that  there  were  close  upon  sixty  thousand  children  of 
school  age  who  were  receiving  no  educs^tion,  or  a  worthless 
education.  The  more  education  the  people  receive  the  more 
clearly  will  they  see  that,  according  to  their  ever-rising  stand- 
ard, they  can  do  nothing  well  without  it.  We  now  feel  the 
importance  of  teaching  a  child  to  know,  as  Froebel  said, 
*' through  rf^/w^, 'which  is  itself  more  developing  than  a  merely 
verbal  communication  of  ideas."  Mr.  Woodward,  Director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  made  a  fine  remark 
quoted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Report  on  Technical  Instruction. 
He  said,  •'  In  a  manual  training  school  everything  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  boy ;  he  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  shop  ; 
he  is  the  only  article  to  be  -put  upon  the  market. ^^  Consequently, 
we  welcome  the  expansion  of  education  into  the  various  phases 
of  manual,  technical,  scientific  and  other  higher  studies,  not 
forgetting  those  of  language  and  history.  We  feel  proud  that 
America,  in  her  system  of  schools,  graded  from  the  infant  class 
upward,  till  they  touch  the  university,  is  giving  to  the  children 
of  her  citizens,  native  or  naturalized,  the  chance  of  a  large 
development.  A  golden  sentence  occurs  in  the  Report  of  your 
Commissioner,  where  it  says,  ''To-day,  every  child  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  the  right  to  forty  weeks  a  year  for  three  or  four 
years  in  a  free  English  or  classical  high  school."     It  is  ennob- 
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ling  to  Study  the  higher  and  technological  developments  of 
your  educational  system.  There  is  no  incompatibility  between 
literary  culture  and  technical  education.  The  handling  of  real 
things  assists  the  appreciation  of  language.  It  conduces  to 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  statement.  It  engages  the  energies 
of  young  people  to  good  purpose,  and  keeps  them  free  from 
misdirection.  It  lengthens  the  school  course  ;  it  gives  boys  the 
chance  of  distinction  who  would  not  excel  in  less  objective 
studies ;  it  favors  invention  and  improvement ;  it  will  cure 
society  of  its  contemjjt  for  the  men  of  the  workshops ;  it  will 
raise  the  standard  of  comfort  and  taste  in  domestic  life.  Jules 
Ferry,  speaking  in  1883,  in  opening  a  special  school  in  France, 
paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  your  great  leader,  Channing,  and 
quoted  his  advice  to  statesmen  to  spread  abroad  in  the  shops 
scientific  knowledge,  for  he  said,  ''There  is  no  more  certain 
means  of  ennobling  a  manual  profession  than  by  showing  the 
intimate  relation  which  connects  it  with  the  natural  laws  of  the 
world."  Jules  Ferry  declared  that  the  ennoblement  of  manual 
labor  was  the  great  object  of  France  in  reorganizing  her  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  only  practical  way  to  teach  the  nobility  of 
manual  labor  was  that  manual  labor  should  be  placed  in  the 
school  itself.  **  Be  well  assured,"  he  added,  *'that  when  the 
plane  and  file  shall  have  taken  the  same  place — a  place  of 
honor — by  the  side  of  the  compass,  the  chart  and  the  book  of 
history,  and  shall  be  the  object  of  an  intelligent  and  systematic 
instruction,  many  prejudices  will  disappear;  many  antagonisms 
will  vanish ;  social  peace  will  begin  on  the  benches  of  the  pri- 
mary school,  and  concord  with  its  radiant  light  will  illuminate 
the  future  of  French  society."  This  noble  language  was  not 
the  vaporing  of  a  theorist.  It  expressed  a  policy  which  the 
speaker  did  much  to  make  a  practical  success  in  France. 
What  we  want  is  the  co-operation  of  the  freest  nations  in  eflTorts 
to  make  education  more  human,  more  varied,  more  complete, 
and  in  its  conditions  everywhere  more  just  and  inspiring.  We 
have  come  to  learn  of  you.  England  and  America  have  some- 
thing better  to  give  to  one  another  than  telegraphic  reports  and 
cinematograph  pictures  of  brutal  prize  fights.  Each  nation  can 
do  something  to  help  the  childhood  of  other  nations  to  rise. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  use  printing,  steamships,  the  tele- 
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graph  and  the  genius  of  your  Edison  to  inflict  degradation  upon 
the  youth  of  our  cities.  One  thing  we  admire  in  your  system 
is  your  unity  of  administration.  In  England  we  knock  edu* 
cation  into  a  dozen  fragments,  and  then  place  these  fragments 
under  a  confusion  and  chaos  of  local  authorities.  But  what  the 
genius  of  Tory  statesmenship  in  England  has  best  loved  to  do 
is  to  place  the  fragments  under  no  local  authorities  at  all,  but 
to  hand  them  over  to  the  proselytizing  arts  of  the  sacerdotalists. 
It  strengthens  us  who  are  laboring  for  a  national  system  to  find 
that  your  primary,  grammar,  high  and  normal  schools  are  alike 
under  local  public  authority.  We  don't  want  to  educate  the 
children  into  social  classes  and  sects,  but  into  good  men  and 
good  women, ^-citizens  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  American 
nation.  Nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  the  nations  are  at  work, 
and  can  only  live  by  work.  Public  education  must  therefore 
fit  men  for  work,  teach  them  to  love  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  held 
in  honor.  It  has  been  finely  said  by  Dr.  Mayo,  in  the  last 
Report  of  your  Commissioner,  '*The  early  struggle  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England  was  to  determine  whether  the  aris- 
tocratic British  ideal  of  separate  and  higher  culture  for  the  well 
born  and  well  oflT  was  to  become  the  established  order,  or  the 
whole  people  could  be  cultured  together  for  a  republican  citi- 
zenship that  laid  on  every  man,  however  great  and  good,  the 
Christian  obligation  of  being  the  servant  of  all,  and  the  brother 
of  his  kind."  No  evil  can  be  greater  than  for  children  to  begin 
life  with  a  dread  of  work,  and  with  the  desire  to  substitute  for 
it  sorry  accomplishments  and  idle  pleasures.  Therefore,  adap- 
ted and  specialized  instruction  is  now  in  full  course  in  almost 
every  civilized  nation.  The  old  delusion  that  education  and 
work  are  antithetical,  that  educated  persons  do  not  work,  and 
that  persons  who  work  ought  not  to  be  educated,  has  been 
smitten  and  is  dying,  with  few  to  mourn  over  it.  We  cannot 
•  aflTord  to  have  in  our  midst  either  the  refined  idler  or  the  igno- 
rant workman.  Work  is  not  servitude.  It  is  the  art  of  life. 
It  is  a  religious  duty.  Therefore  enlightenment  is  the  rightful 
inheritance  of  every  child  born  into  the  world. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY   OF   LEARNING  A  FOREIGN 

LANGUAGE. 

BARIS   D.  BAGBN,  P.D.,  NEW  YORK   CITY. 

WHEN  a  man  is  cast  among  people  whose  language  he 
does  not  understand,  his  position  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  a  person  who  has  lost  his  sense  of  hearing,  and  con- 
sequently is  deaf;  who  has  lost  also  the  sense  of  utterance,  and, 
therefore,  is  actually  mute.  He  is  unable  to  express  his  wants 
and  to  apprehend  the  wants  of  others.  The  great  anxiety  to 
communicate  with  others  leads  the  man  to  endeavor  to  overcome 
the  seeming  difficulties  and  to  acquire  the  language  spoken  by 
the  majority.  At  first  the  person  is  lost  among  the  various 
words  and  sentences  he  hears ;  the  only  means  of  expression  are 
gestures  and  interjections ;  by  and  by  he  learns  the  names  of 
some  concrete  objects,  actions,  qualities  and  feelings ;  and  at  last 
he  is  able  to  compose  sentences. which,  at  first,  are  of  the  same 
construction  as  those  of  his  native  tongue.*  It  seems  at  first  that 
the  method  used  here  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  a  child's,  and 
corresponds  to  the  historical  development  of  language  in  general, 
but  a  more  minute  observation  will  bring  up  the  vast  diflferences 
between  them. 

Language  in  its  historical  development  corresponds  to  the 
development  of  thought.  The  more  a  race  is  developed  in 
thought  the  richer  and  fuller  is  its  language.  *'The  thinking 
powers  of  the  several  races  of  mankind  vary  with  the  degree  of 
their  complexity  and  elaborateness  of  their  language,  f  Fuegians 
possess  no  abstract  terms.  The  American  Indians  have  words 
to  designate  the  white  oak  and  the  black  oak,  but  they  have  no 
word  for  oak  in  general.  The  Tasmanians  have  a  term  for  each 
species  of  trees,  but  none  for  tree  in  general,  and  none  for  plant, 
animal,  color,  etc."} 

The  feame  thing  is  observed  in  a  child's  getting  the  language. 
**The  child's  power  of  thought  grows  step  by  step  with  his 
power  of  speech. "§     The  child  uses  words  without  any  meaning, 

*  Rosenthal,  The  Rosenthal  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry,  The  Polyglot  Book  Co.,  Chicago. 
fThe  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  by  W.  D.  Whitney,  Appleton,  1S90. 
X  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  by  Max  MUller,  Scribner  &  Co.,  1875. 
§  Die  Practische  Sprachenlerungauf-G round  der  Psychologic  und  der  Phisiologie  der  Sprache 
Dalgestelet,  from  Felix  Franke,  Leipzig,  1S90. 
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and  gradually  gets  new  conceptions  :  the  acquiring  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words  is  the  most  difficult  task,  and,  really  speaking,  this 
is  a  problem  of  all  our  life ;  the  more  we  learn,  the  more  we 
have  experience,  the  more  we  acquire  a  better  understanding  of 
words.  Usually  a  name  is  acquired  at  one  time  with  the  con- 
ception ;  sometimes  the  symbol  is  used  first  without  any  definite 
meaning,  as  a  sound  merely,  or  a  symbol  having  some  limited 
meaning.  With  the  new  conception  the  sound  becomes  of  a 
certain  meaning,  or  the  meaning  is  extended.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  says,  '*  As  our  knowledge  proceeds  from  the  confused 
to  the  distinct,  from  the  vague  to  the  determinate,  so  in  the 
mouths  of  children  language  at  first  expresses  neither  the  pre- 
cisely general  nor  the  determinately  individual,  but  the  vague 
and  confused,  and  out  of  this  the  universal  is  elaborated  by 
generification,  the  particular  and  singular  by  specification  and 
individualization."*  Let  us  take  some  examples.  In  one  case 
the  word  "poor,"  which  was  learned  as  an  expression  of  pity, 
was  applied  on  occasion  of  any  sort  of  loss  or  damage  whatso- 
ever, and  was  even  used  in  speaking  of  a  crooked  pin.  "Dam" 
(gum),  with  which  toys  were  mended,  became  a  universal 
remedy  for  all  things  broken  or  disabled,  and  afterwards,  when 
the  child  acquired  the  word  sh'ad  (thread),  broken  things  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  that  were  mended  with  dam 
and  those  that  were  mended  with  sh'ad.  "  Another  little  boy 
extended  his  word  gee-gee  (horse)  to  a  drawing  of  an  ostrich 
and  a  bronze  figure  of  a  stork. "t 

Now  when  we  come  to  learn  a  foreign  language  after  being 
taught  our  mother  tongue  the  processes  are  quite  different.  We 
do  not  need  to  form  new  conceptions ;  we  want  to  know  only  new 
symbols  for  conceptions  already  formed  in  the  mind,  and  this 
condition  which  may  seem  an  advantageous  one  at  first  becomes 
a  great  hindrance  in  acquiring  the  foreign  language. 

Every  one  has  his  conceptions  built  in  a  certain  way  in 
connection  with  certain  symbols,  words,  sentences,  etc. ;  he  had 
exercised  them  along  a  certain  line  during  a  relatively  immense 
amount  of  time,  and  now  in  learning  the  new  language  he  has 
to  rebuild  his  old  structure.     The  conceptions  will  remain  ;  the 

•The  Psychology  of  Childhood,  by  Tracy. 
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symbols,  the  words,  the  sentences  will  be  entirely  changed ;  the 
use  of  the  organs  of  speech  have  also  to  be  altered.  Thus  on 
one  hand  he  will  have  to  take  the  old  conceptions  and  to  join 
them  with  the  new  symbols,  to  break  the  old  connections  the 
conceptions  had  had  with  the  symbols  formerly  used ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  will  have  to  form  neW  habits  of  expression  and  to* 
extricate  the  old  ones. 

Thus,  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  the  problem  of  learn- 
ing a  foreign  language  is  quite  different  from  that  of  learning 
the  mother  tongue.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  similarity 
in  both  cases  which  made  the  majority  of  renowned  psycholo- 
gists, philologists  and  teachers  identify  the  processes  of  acquir- 
ing a  second  language  with  that  of  the  mother  tongue.  This 
similarity  is  especially  observed  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
learning  of  a  foreign  language.  .  A  foreigner,  just  as  a  child, 
must  hear  again  and  again  the  same  word  in  order  to  be  able 
to  imitate  and  to  remember  it.  He  does  it  sometimes  without 
assigning  any  meaning  to  the  word. 

This  serves  one  of  the  problems  of  learning  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ;  it  exercises  the  ear  as  well  as  the  organs  of  speech.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  establishing  new  habits  and  of  getting  rid 
of  the  old  ones. 

The  child  knows  always  more  symbols  than  it  is  able  to  un- 
derstand ;  it  has  symbols  without  assigning  any  meaning  to  them» 

This  seems,  also,  to  be  the  natural  process  of  learning  a  for- 
eign language.  Every  one  studying  a  foreign  language,  no 
matter  what  method  he  uses,  hears  or  reads  more  words  than 
he  is  able  to  understand. 

The  other  point  of  similarity  is  observed  when  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  foreign  language  is  considerably  advanced,  when 
the  pupil  learns  new  words,  together  with  new  conceptions ;  or, 
in  other  words,  when  the  foreign  word  conveys  new  concep- 
,  tions.  Properly  speaking,  this  is  already  above  the  problem  of 
teaching  a*  foreign  language. 

The  problem  of  teaching  a  foreign  language  is  limited  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  individual.  The  more  a  person  knows  in  his 
native  tongue  the  more  he  will  have  to  learn  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage in  order  to  be  able  to  express  his  thought  as  well  as 
he  does  it  in  his  mother  tongue.     The  learning  of  a  language 
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is  never  accomplished,  but  we  say  a  child  can  speak  as  soon 
as  it  is  able  to  express  its  thoughts.  The  same  is  true  concern- 
ing a  foreigner. 

This  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance.  Usually  the  prob- 
lem of  learning  a  foreign  language  is  extended  too  far,  and 
mixed  up  with  the  study  of  language  in  general.  As  soon  as 
a  person  is  ablft  to  speak  a  foreign  language  just  as  well  as  his 
mother  tongue,  he  may  learn  the  latter  further  by  the  same 
means  as  he  does  the  former.  No  special  methods  are  neces- 
sary, as  the  problems  are  quite  identical  in  both  cases.  To 
say  that  a  man  knows  English  does  not  mean  that  he  under- 
stands Shakespeare  or  Milton ;  there  are  many  natives  even 
who  do  not  know  these  writers,  but  nobody  will  dare  to  say  that 
they  do  not  know  English. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Suppose  we  are  going  to 
teach  geography  to  a  boy  who  speaks  English  just  as  well 
as  he  does  German,  but  knows  almost  nothing  of  geog- 
raphy. Self-evidently,  in  this  case,  it  would  not  matter  in 
which  language  we  chose  to  instruct  him ;  anyhow,  the  boy 
must  get  new  conceptions,  new  thoughts,  and  the  naming  of 
these  new  conceptions  may  be  in  any  language.  It  will  make 
no  difference  for  the  pupil  to  learn  the  word  *' island"  or 
*•  insel,"  if  both  of  them  are  equally  unknown.  In  this  case 
the  study  of  geography  is  certainly  connected  with  the  study  of 
language,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  of  study- 
ing a  foreign  language. 

As  soon  as  a  person  has  transformed  his  thoughts  of  his 
native  tongue  into  the  foreign  one  the  problem  of  acquiring 
the  latter  is  accomplished,  and  the  further  development  of  it 
does  not  form  a  special  kind  of  study.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the 
course  the  problem  of  studying  a  foreign  language,  or  rather  to 
say  the  higher  stage  of  this  study,  coincides  with  the  study  of 
the  mother  tongue,  and  in  fact  becomes  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  steps  in  acquiring  a  foreign  lan- 
guage without  any  regard  to  the  method  used.  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  first  step  in  learning  a  foreign  language, 
which  we  will  call  the  period  of  absorption.  At  this  period 
the  foreigner  is  entirely  lost  among  the  new  sounds  he  hears 
around  himself,  and  in  the  multitude  of  new  symbols.     By  and 
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by  he  commences  to  associate  the  given  words  and  sentences 
even  with  a  certain  meaning.  A  child  gets  the  meaning  of 
words  parallel  with  the  conceptions  they  signify ;  the  process 
is  slow,  but  is  very  strong,  because  of  the  great  many  associa- 
tions formed  among  them. 

In  learning  a  foreign  language  the  conceptions  are  ready ; 
they  are  symbolized,  too,  and  the  question  is  only  to  change 
the  symbols  by  others. 

Translation  comes  here  as  a  natural  means.  Indeed,  the  pupil 
does  not  care  for  the  conceptions ;  he  uses  words  instead  of  them, 
and  forms  a  habit  to  deal  with  symbols  as  with  the  material  of 
thought.  While  learning  a  foreign  language  the  pupil  wants 
only  to  exchange  his  symbols  for  others,  and  then  it  seems  to  him 
he  will  be  able  to  understand  the  speech  of  the  'foreigners  whose 
language  he  is  studying.     Translation  cannot  be  suppressed. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  case.  The  moment  you  show  me  an 
object  you  call  up  the  name  of  it  in  the  language  I  know,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  of  it ;  and  if  you  say,  **  Do  not  translate ; 
think  of  it  as  of  an  object  having  no  name  at  all,  or  having  only 
the  name  given  in  the  new  language,"  I  cannot  do  it. 

Considering  translation  as  a  necessary  means,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  this  means  is  far  from  being  an  advantageous 
one.  Translation  hinders  the  thought ;  it  hinders,  also,  the 
readiness  to  express  something  in  a  foreign  language,  and  to 
understand  others ;  it  prevents  using  the  foreign  language  as  an 
instrument  of  thought. 

For  instance,  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  German  word 
*«  Sprache."  If  you  tell  me  that  this  word  means  '*  language,'* 
there  is  a  great  probability  that  afterwards  I  will  only  be  able  to 
use  it  in  a  direct  way,  which  could  be  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing diagram  : — 

Sprache  ]>  Language  ]>  Sprache. 

Thus,  in  using  the  word  "Sprache"  I  will  always  have  to 
pass  the  English  word  before  I  will  get  the  real  conception. 
The  process  is  perplexed  and  hindered.  Besides,  translation 
will  always  hinder  proper  expression,  as  the  construction  of  the 
words  and  sentences  is  different  with  every  language.  But  the 
fact  is  that  every  one  starts  with  translation,  which  is  the  second 
step  in  learning  a  foreign  language. 
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Now,  the  more  complex  the  thoughts  of  a  person  are,  the 
more  his  expressions  are  developed  in  his  native  tongue,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  for  him  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  It  is  an 
observed  fact  that  a  child  in  learning  a  second  language  suc- 
ceeds quicker  than  a  grown-up  person.  There  may  be  different 
reasons  for  it;  the  child  may  be  more  ready  to  acquire  new 
habits,  to  get  rid  of  the  old  ones  ;  but  the  main  thing  is  that  the 
child  gets  few  words,  few  expressions,  uses  them  deliberately^ 
frequently,  and  no  matter  what  his  vocabulary  may  be  it  is  quite 
sufficient  for  his  wants. 

The  child  thinks  in  a  very  simple  way.  It  uses  in  general  a 
very  few  words,  and  therefore  to  change  them  is  quite  an  easy 
task.  The  case  is  quite  different  with  a  grown-up  person  ;  his 
thoughts  are  of  a  higher  standard ;  he  is  exact  in  his  expres- 
sions ;  he  uses  a  great  many  figures'  of  speech ;  his  sentences 
are  complex  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  expression.  For 
such  a  man  to  learn  a  foreign  language  is  indeed  a  very  hard 
task.  He  acquired  his  native  tongue  through  study ;  it  took 
him  a  score  of  years,  and  certainly  a  foreign  language  will  take 
him  also  an  immense  amount  of  time. 

The  first  time  a  foreigner  speaks  in  a  very  simple  way ;  his 
sentences  are  poor,  but  if  he  knows  a  few  hundred  words  he  is 
already  able  to  express  his  thoughts.  The  question  at  first  is 
not  the  number  of  words,  but  his  command  over  them.  A  child 
possesses  three  or  four  hundred  words  and  is  able  to  express  its 
wants;  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  among  savages  and 
ignorant  people ;  but  a  man  who  studies  a  foreign  language 
theoretically,  sometimes  knows  thousands  of  words  and  still  is 
unable  to  express  a  single  thought. 

Thus  the  third  step  in  learning  a  foreign  language  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  means  of  expression   to   a   limited    number  of- 
words.     The  quicker  a  person  attains  it  the  sooner  he  learns  to 
speak. 

The  next  step  is  that  of  peculiar  expressions.  Every  lan- 
guage has  a  great  many  expressions  which  are  peculiar  to  that 
language,  and  as  such  are  not  apt  to  be  translated  literally* 
This  is  the  most  difficult  part  in  acquiring  a  foreign  language ; 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  and  is  attained  gradually. 
Properly  speaking,  the  moment  a  person  commences  to  learn  a 
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foreign  language  he  meets  the  peculiarities  of  the  new  language, 
and  gradually  learns  them. 

To  this  step  belongs  also  the  attaining  of  certain  grammatical 
forms.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  art  of  composing  cor- 
rect sentences  may  be  attained  without  any  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  grammar. 

The  person  learns  certain  expressions  (sentences  as  a  whole), 
and  consequently  composes  sentences  in  the  way  he  hears  them. 
The  theoretical  knowledge  of  grammar  hinders  sometimes  the 
proper  expression,  and  that  is  due  to  the  divided  attention. 

A  foreigner  has  too  many  tasks  to  perform.  In  order  to  speak 
a  foreign  language  he  must  find  certain  words  to  express  his 
thought, — words  which  are  not  always  readily  to  be  found  ;  he 
must  also  be  careful  in  his  pronunciation,  and  if  he  strictly 
follows  the  grammatical  rules  he  certainly  undertakes  too  much. 

In  general  a  good  speaker  seldom  thinks  of  his  expressions ; 
he  follows  only  his  thought,  and  the  expressions  come  by  them- 
selves spontaneously.  This  is  also  a  desirable  end  in  learning 
a  foreign  language.  The  less  we  think  how  we  speak  in  the 
moment  of  speaking  the  more  natural  is  our  speech. 

The  crown  of  acquiring  a  new  language  is  when  a  person  can 
express  his  thoughts  without  any  control  of  his  thought  as  far  as 
form  is  concerned.  This  is  certainly  attained  through  practice, 
and  a  certain  suggestion  would  be  in  place.  In  order  to  speak 
fluently  a  language  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  only  in  that 
language,  but  also  to  think. 

Every  one  thinks  almost  incessantly,  and  usually  thinks  in 
words  more  than  in  images.  Consequently,  if  the  words 
employed  in  thought  are  of  the  foreign  language,  it  will  do  him 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  processes  of  recollecting  foreign  words  and  the  readiness 
of  recalling  them  is  based  upon  memory  which  is  of  a  special 
kind.  Psychology  has  proven  that  there  is  a  certain  area  of 
the  brain  which  governs  language,  and  that  it  is  different  for 
every  department ;  that  is,  for  hearing,  writing,  speaking  and 
reading.  This  is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance  in  acquiring 
a  foreign  language. 

To  remember  spoken  words  and  to  understand  them  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  remembering  written  or  printed  words. 
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Professor  Donaldson,  of  Chicago,  tells  of  a  fact  of  aphasia  in 
which  the  patient  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and 
could  give  an  account  of  his  sensation  by  writing  the  word  bell^ 
could  not  pronounce  it.  This  shows  that  the  printed  or  written 
symbol  is  quite  apart  from  the  sound  symbol. 

Thus,  in  order  to  speak  and  to  understand  the  spoken  lan- 
guage it  is  necessary  that  the  memory  shall  retain  two  kinds  of 
sensations :  first,  the  sensations  produced  by  the  spoken  word, 
which  is  attained  through  hearing ;  secondly,  the  sensation  of 
utterance,  which  is  attained  through  the  organs  of  speech. 

The  oftener  the  sensations  occur  the  greater  are  the  chances 
that  they  will  be  remembered,  and  therefore  the  more  the  per- 
son hears  certain  words,  the  more  he  pronounces  them,  the 
better  they  will  be  remembered.  But  though  the  spoken  lan- 
guage has  a  special  area  in  the  brain  and  is  governed  by  a 
certain  portion  or  it,  we  still  must  admit  that  this  portion  is 
strongly  connected  with  the  others,  and  the  development  of  the 
latter  may  produce  certain  changes  in  the  former. 

This  is  a  question  of  association  of  ideas.  Though  to  write 
or  read  does  not  mean  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a  word,  still  the 
written  or  printed  symbol  may  suggest  the  sound  symbol.  This 
depends  upon  the  frequent  associations  which  are  commonly 
made  among  the  different  kinds  of  symbols.  And  in  this 
respect  translation  becomes  also  a  similar  kind  of  association. 

This  is  more  evident  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  dif- 
ferent means  a  man  uses  to  remember  things.  One,  no  matter 
what  he  does,  has  always  before  his  eyes  the  picture  of  the 
thing,  the  visionary  image ;  the  other  remembers  through  the 
ear;  the  third  through  the  organs  of  speech. 

Evidently  each  of  these  persons  will  learn  the  foreign  lan- 
guage differently ;  one  will  learn  by  reading,  another  by 
speaking,  the  third  by  hearing.  And  though  not  all  of  these 
means  are  logically  true  and  psychologically  direct,  still  they 
are  naturally,  and  to  suppress  them  or  change  them  for  others 
would  do  no  good,  and,  in  fact,  would  be  impossible. 

Thus  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  or  the  recollection  of 
new  words  may  be  attained  through  different  senses  In  accord- 
ance with  the  natural,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  habitual  incli- 
nation. 
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MODERN  HINDRANCES  TO  CULTURE. 

ISABEL   FRANCIS   BBLLOWS,  BOSTON. 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  room  for  two  opinions  in  regard  ta 
the  importance  to  the  State  of  the  education  of  its  young 
people ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  room  for  a  great 
many  opinions  as  to  the  methods  that  should  be  pursued  ta 
bring  about  the  desired  results. 

*•!  suppose  there  was  once  a  time,"  said  a  clergyman  in  a 
confidential  moment,  *'  when  man  walked  on  four  legs.  It 
sometimes  surprises  me  to  see  how  few  of  us  have  succeeded 
in  getting  up." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  learn  to  walk  on  our  hind  legs  late  in 
life,  so  that  if  we  wish  to  attain  this  position  as  a  race,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  we  should  begin  to  practice  very  young.  It  is  the 
only  remedy  for  the  bestial  attitude,  and  that  our  children  should 
not  grow  up  in  this  posture  is  surely  the  only  possible  way  to 
heal  those  '*  mighty  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils"  that  eat 
into  the  life  and  sap  the  wholesome  growth  of  a  nation.  Legis- 
lation has  never  succeeded  in  reducing  crime,  as  has  been 
proved  since  the  beginning  of  history.  Imprisonment  has  not 
yet  been  conducted  in  a  manner  to  create  a  desire  for  virtue ; 
freedom  is  not  synonymous  with  patriotism,  or  a  republic  with 
good  government;  and  pauperism  and  drunkenness  we  have 
always  with  us,  filthy,  vicious  and  expensive. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  no  outside  remedy  reaches  these  evils ; 
no  particular  form  of  government  or  no  government  at  all,  no 
re-division  of  property,  no  extension  of  the  suffrage,  no  amount 
of  legislation,  nothing  of  that  arbitrary  nature  will  ever  accom- 
plish anything  worth  thinking  of  so  long  as  any  among  us  pre- 
fer vice  to  virtue,  and  idleness  to  industry.  All  our  wisest  phil- 
anthropists take  this  view,  and  the  very  general  attention  that 
is  being  directed  to  various  systems  of  education  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  better  methods  of  teaching  in  the  schools, 
shows  that  the  conviction  is  growing  that  the  hope  of  mankind 
lies  in  changing,  purifying  and  ennobling  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual.  This  is  well-nigh  hopeless  after  youth  is  passed, 
so  that  the  burning  necessity  presents  itself  of  giving  children 
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that  kind  of  culture  which  .opens  their  minds  to  ideas,  enables 
them  to  use  their  hands  and  their  individual  abilities  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  beyond  all  things  teaches  them  the 
enormous  value  and  importance  of  work  and  the  essential  vi- 
ciousness  of  idleness,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  tramp  or  the 
millionaire. 

True  culture  consists  in  bringing  people  into  a  certain  atti- 
tude of  mind,  rather  than  informing  them  of  facts ;  and  the  help- 
ful teacher  does  not  impart  a  fact  without  keeping  the  real  end 
in  mind,  and  never  mistakes  the  means  for  that  end,  nor  neglects 
any  means  to  further  it.  ''This  is  what  will  make  us  wise,^ 
Mr.  Lowell  says,  and  adds^  *'  Whether  we  are  learned  or  not  is 
of  less  consequence." 

Thus  if  all  teaching  is  in  the  direction  of  reverence  and  right- 
eousness, any  especial  form  of  religion  can  be  safely  left  to  the 
choice  indicated  by  the  temperament  and  environment  of  the 
individual.  Honesty,  fidelity,  courage,  research,  accuracy, 
patience  and  breadth  of  vision  are  the  real  lessons  of  history, 
science  and  language ;  and  beauty,  wisdoip  and  delight  those  of 
literature  and  the  humane  studies.  Nothing  is  more  pitifully 
true,  however,  than  that  all  these  may  be  taught  without  one 
vestige  of  connection  with  these  great  ends  being  perceived  or 
imparted,  and  when  this  is  the  case  all  education  is  in  vain. 

But  when  the  teaching  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  these  re- 
spects, why  is  it  so  difficult  to  attain  the  wished-for  results? 
Why  do  our  children  go  to  schools  and  colleges  and  emerge 
with  almost  precisely  the  same  faults  of  character  as  they 
began?  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  a  premature  day  of  judgment' 
arrived  in  their  early  childhood  with  the  awful  words,  ''Let 
the  unjust  be  unjust  still ;  and  let  the  righteous  work  righteous- 
ness still."  What  is  the  matter?  Why  does  not  the  heir  of  all 
the  ages  come  into  his  own  more  fully,  and  take  to  himself  the 
unspeakable  moral  and  intellectual  wealth  spread  before  him, 
and  given  for  the  asking  ?  Never  before  were  there  such  un- 
limited opportunities  for  both  man  and  woman. 

What  are  the  hindrances  which  keep  them  from  bringing  to 
us  the  salvation  we  so  much  need?  I  am  sure  that  nearly  every 
thoughtful  educator  will  agree  with  the  statement  that  perhaps 
the  most  potent  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  the  best  results 
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of  education  at  present,  is  in  the  lack  of  training  and  discipline 
in  the  homes.  Of  course  schools  vary  ;  many  teachers  cannot 
impart  the  best  culture  because  they  do  not  themselves  possess 
it ;  but  the  means  of  culture  and  mental  and  moral  discipline  at 
all  the  best  public  and  private  schools  are  usually  in  advance  of 
that  of  most  of  the  homes  of  the  pupils  who  attend  them.  The 
ideals  may  not  always  be  so  very  different,  but  the  method  of  at- 
taining  such  ideals  is  more  intelligent,  and  better  adapted  to  reach 
its  end  in  any  well-conducted  school  than  in  the  average  home. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  rash  and  unverifiable  statement ;  and 
it  is  true  that  very  often  schools  are  to  blame  for  stuffing  pupils 
with  a  mass  of  unrelated  information  impossible  to  be  properly 
assimilated.  They  are  sometimes  lax  in  the  enforcement  of 
salutary  discipline  and  courses  of  study.  Kindergartens  are 
open  to  the  reproach  of  laying  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  the  children,  rather  than  cultivating  the 
more  invigorating  principle  of  not  considering  especially  what 
their  personal  fancies  may  be,  so  long  as  the  duty  of  the  mo- 
ment is  accomplished* 

But  with  all  the  limitations  of  the  schools,  the  standard  of 
education  and  of  harmonious  development  has  been  raised  to 
a  great  degree  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  goes  on 
improving.  Better  methods,  better  books  are  used,  a  broader 
development  is  steadily  being  adopted,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
more  is  not  accomplished  by  these  means.  If  only  parents 
would  co-operate  intelligently  with  the  teachers  instead  of  too 
often  interfering  with  them,  how  much  might  be  done  1  There 
is  a  very  general  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  many  modern 
fathers  and  mothers  as  to  the  extremely  early  age  at  which 
habits  are  formed  in  a  child.  Almost  all  experienced  educators 
agree  that  habits  biegin  to  crystallize  as  early  as  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  by  the  time  a  child  is  fifteen  it  re- 
quires more  than  a  revolt,  it  takes  a  revolution  to  break  through 
the  hard  crust  of  convention  and  habit  that  has  formed  about 
each  personality.  This  is  not  saying,  of  course,  that  people 
may  not  apparently  change  very  much  after  that  time,  but  the 
harvest  will  never  be  the  same  as  that  produced  from  seed  sown 
in  the  spring.  They  are  eternally  defrauded  of  their  best  op- 
portunities that  can  never  be  restored  to  them. 
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It  is  this  laissez  faire  diOzXxvcit,  in  the  homes,  this  enormous 
concession  to  the  unrestrained  wishes  of  the  children  and  over- 
anxiety  lest  they  should  not  be  perfectly  happy  every  minute  of 
the  time,  that  form  the  greatest  modern  hindrances  to  the  finest 
development  of  character  and  culture,  and  that  produce  the  rest- 
less, blaz^,  conspicuous  young  person  with  whom  we  are  so 
sadly  familiar.  Is  it  not  possible  to  combine  the  wiser  know- 
ledge we  have  of  our  children's  characters  and  the  greater  sym- 
pathy with  their  thoughts  and  pursuits  with  a  bracing  authority 
that  restrains  and  controls  as  well  as  guides?  Is  it  not  a  case 
of  *•  all  this  ye  should  do  and  not  leave  the  other  undone"?  A 
great  deal  of  the  difficulty  comes  from  a  lack  of  realization  of 
the  little  things  that  bear  on  the  greater  things  of  life  and  the 
connection  between  them.  It  is  often  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  deal  with  these  little  things,  and  involves  time  and  thought 
and  patience ;  bmt  it  is  precisely  these  that  go  to  form  a  child's 
character  and  render  him  receptive  of  the  best  culture  later. 

'« Wouldn't  you  think,"  said  the  matron  in  one  of  the  finest 
schools  for  boys  in  the  country,  '*  that  the  sort  of  parents  whose 
boys  come  to  our  school  would  have  taught  them  at  least  table 
manners?  It  is  not  so,  and  we  have  to  begin  with  the  most 
elementary  instruction  as  to  courtesy  and  good  breeding  at 
meals." 

Now,  the  self-control  that  comes  from  a  child's  being  required 
to  sit  through  a  meal  of  ordinary  length,  decently  and  in  order, 
is  of  great  value  in  all  subsequent  education,  if  parents  only 
knew  it. 

"My  child  is  so  nervous  he  or  she  cannot  possibly  sit  still," 
IS  a  common  remark  made  by  mothers.  But  children  can  sit 
still,  or  reasonably  so,  as  teachers  know ;  and  they  must  do  so, 
of  course,  in  order  to  accomplish  any  work  at  all,  only  it  is  ten 
times  harder  to  teach  this  when  a  child  has  been  accustomed  to 
career  about  at  home  with  absolute  unrestraint. 

To  seek  to  balance  this  state  of  things,  a  great  deal  of  senti- 
mental nonsense  is  talked  and  written  about  children  who  go 
about  doing  good  to  all  the  neighborhood,  who  give  away  their 
best  things,  who  pride  themselves  on  their  usefulness,  and  who 
find  themselves  much  more  consciously  happy  than  the  more 
selfish  and  thoughtless  children  of  nature  about  them,  who  are 
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always  portrayed  as  suffering  from  chronic  discontent.  Now 
all  this  is  only  a  shade  less  pernicious  than  those  books  which 
tempt  boys  to  run  away  to  sea,  and  the  old-fashioned  atrocity  of 
the  Sunday-school  library,  where  one  pallid  prig  converts 
whole  families  and  then  very  suitably  dies,  to  the  great  relief 
of  all  concerned.  No  child  should  be  expected  to  consciously 
live  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  to  others.  That  idea  is  the  end,  not 
the  beginning  of  development,  and  it  is  never  safe  to  reverse 
the  method  of  nature  in  education. 

A  little  care  of  their  persons  and  possessions  and  a  cheerful 
doing  of  family  errands  is  quite  enough  to  bring  the  larger  vir- 
tues in  their  wake,  and  just  these  things  are  largely  omitted  in 
the  home  life  of  the  modern  child.  Very  often  they  are  really 
kept  so  busy  with  a  multitude  of  occupations  and  amusements 
provided  for  them  that  they  do  not  have  time  to  attend  to  these 
so-called  minor  details ;  and  by  and  by  the  parents  are  very 
much  surprised  and  pained  because  the  children  for  whom  they 
have  done  so  much  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  it  at  all,  but 
simply  go  on  and  demand  more,  and  are  injured  when  they  da 
not  get  it. 

It  is  all  the  same  thing.  High-minded  fathers  and  mothers 
allow  the  boys  to  play  marbles  for  ''  keeps,"  drive  hard  bar- 
gains in  postage  stamps,  or  do  a  flourishing  business  in  trading 
coupons,  by  which  they  get  something  for  nothing,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  immoral  of  all  principles  to  inculcate  or  sug- 
gest. Well-mannered  people  allow  their  children  to  talk  inces- 
santly at  table,  and  jump  up  and  down  from  their  seats  as  they 
please,  not  to  mention  seizing  summarily  whatever  comes  within 
their  reach.  Loving  parents,  who  are  not  fools  in  other 
respects,  resort  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  induce  their  children 
to  obey ;  bribes,  prayers,  arguments  are  resorted  to,  often  with 
absolute  futility. 

I  am  not  urging  corporal  punishment,  for  in  spite  of  the 
virtues  we  hear  of  being  transmitted  into  youth  by  what  is 
called  ''  a  good  spanking,"  it  seems  to  me  a  poor  way  of  treat- 
ing a  human  being ;  but  obedience  to  authority  and  respect  for 
it  a  child  must  have.  He  must  answer  to  the  rudder,  as  old 
Herve  has  it,  or  he  will  later  answer  to  the  rocks ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  thing  if  a  grown  person  cannot  make  a  child  obey  with- 
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out  resorting  to  physical  violence.  Penalties  there  must  be,  of 
course,  but  the  point  is  not  that  retribution  should  be  always  so 
severe  as  that  it  should  be  certain.  If  the  price  of  liberty  is 
eternal  vigilance,  the  price  of  character  is  not  less. 

After  a  while  these  young  people  become  so  selfish  and  over- 
bearing at  home  that  their  relatives  are  overwhelmed,  and  send 
them  to  some  boarding  school, — a  questionable  place  to  reform 
character,  but  a  very  good  one  to  tone  down  too  violent  mani- 
festations of  ill  manners ;  and  this  is  hailed  as  a  great  improve- 
ment by  the  relieved  parents,  who  have  thus  shifted  their  own 
responsibility  too  late  on  other  shoulders. 

But  the  schools.  '•  If  I  had  only  kept  an  orphan  asylum," 
sighed  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  successful  schools  for  girls 
in  the  East,  •'  my  life  would  have  been  infinitely  easier,  and  I 
could  have  done  so  much  more  for  my  girls  1 " 

I  know  of  a  certain  primary  school  drawing  its  pupils  from 
the  more  wealthy  and  better  educated  class,  where  it  has  been 
found  that  the  average  standard  of  work  was  lower  than  that 
of  those  in  the  poorer  districts ;  and  this,  it  was  said,  was 
because  the  parents  of  the  children  persisted  in  interfering  with 
the  hours,  discipline  and  management  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  teachers  were  unable  to  compete  at  all  with  what  was  ac- 
complished by  the  more  ignorant  set  who  did  not  go  to  parties 
nor  belong  to  clubs,  and  whose  parents  were  too  thankful  to 
have  them  cared  for  safely  to  interfere  or  take  them  away  for 
trivial  causes. 

Every  school,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  no  matter  how 
inspiring,  how  elevating  its  atmosphere,  is  as  naught  when 
home  influences  are  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  No  school, 
no  matter  how  futile,  can  really  damage  a  boy  or  girl  whose 
home  is  of  the  right  sort.  It  is  the  home  that  tells  always,  as 
is  shown  plainly  by  the  fact  that  all  the  English  grammars  in 
the  world  are  powerless  to  prevent  a  pupil  from  using  the  lan- 
guage of  his  father  and  mother.  He  may  gain  a  trifle,  but  in 
moments  of  excitement  he  will  slip  back  into  the  old  home 
solecisms  and  mispronunciations,  until  it  seems  as  if  Galileo's 
statement  that  the  world  moves  must  be  exaggerated. 

If  this  is  the  case,  will  not  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
land  take  thought,  and  begin  early  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
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character  in  their  children,  so  that  a  superstructure  of  culture 
can  be  safely  reared  on  a  solid  basis  ?  Moreover,  will  they  not 
help  and  not  hinder  the  teachers  to  whom  they  confide  their 
children  by  a  wise  co-operation  with  the  methods  employed, 
and  the  results  they  seek  to  bring  about?  If  this  could  only 
happen,  the  people  who  sit  in  darkness  will  see  a  great  light, 
and  afar  off  we  shall  discern  signs  of  the  millennium. 

COLUMBINE* 

FREDERICK  MANLEY,  MADISON,  N.  H. 

I. 

Thro'  woods  that  keep  eternal  Sabbath  hours 
I  sought  thee  long  in  springtime's  tender  maze 

Of  greeness,  and  in  haunts  of  modest  flowers, 
Sweet  anchorites  of  unfrequented  ways, — 
I  sought,  but  found  thee  not,  and  summer  days 

Were  heralded  with  music  poured  in  showers 

By  birdlings  happy  in  their  new-found  powers. 
When  from  the  .woods  I  came,  reluctant,  slow. 

Upon  a  cliff  which  looks  o'er  forest  trees 
And  lakes  and  hamlets  in  the  vale  below  : 

And  there  I  found  thee !  hiding  in  the  shade. 
Thy  face  abashed  and  rosy  with  a  glow 

Such  as  might  flush  the  brow  of  some  young  maid 

When  love's  first  touch  upon  her  cheek  is  laid. 

II. 
I  bore  thee  home,  but  all  thy  loveliness. 

Thy  careless  naiad  grace  and  dawn-flushed  head, 
When  from  the  rocky  haunts  they  wont  to  bless 

By  hands  irreverent  were  divorced, 
Faded  as  mist  beneath  the  sun's  caress. 

And  when  the  morning  broke,  lo,  thou  wast  dead. 
O  joy  and  beauty,  whether  of  the  hills, 

Or  of  the  deeps  of  thought  or  fields  of  art,  / 

He  owns  thee  most  that  in  thy  presence  thrills 

And  bears  thee  with  higi  only  in  the  heart : 
For  him  thou  livest,  an  immortal  joy, 

A  spiritual  wealth,  a  deathless  flower. 

Which  neither  grief  nor  death,  nor  any  power 
Can  take  from  him  or  utterly  destroy. 
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MISDIRECTED   ENERGY* 

HOPS    ALTRUIST. 

aINCE  we  are  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, it  would  seem  out  of  place  to  address  enlightened 
people  on  the  above  subject.  In  this  age  of  the  world  men  are 
supposed  to  know  how  to  direct  means  to  right  ends,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  many  do  know  and  do  so  direct  the  means  at  hand ; 
but  that  this  is  done  so  generally  as  to  render  the  consideration 
of  the  above  subject  unnecessary  the  thoughtful  reader  may 
judge  for  himself. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention,  for  a  short  time,  from  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  modem  science  and  the  numerous  comforts  en- 
joyed by  the  race  as  a  result  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  pres- 
ent, to  some  of  the  other  aspects  of  human  life.  We  need  not 
look  long  until  we  see  conditions  that  we  would  wish  to  cKange 
for  the  better  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  do  so.  It  is  only  when 
we  call  a  halt  to  our  admiration  of  the  beautiful  side  of  life  and 
deliberately  investigate  its  ugly  and  dark  side  that  we  become 
aware  of  what  may  yet  be  done  to  make  life  sweeter  and  better 
than  it  now  is. 

In  every  large  city  there  may  be  seen  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  persons  who  are  poverty-stricken  or  otherwise  miser- 
able. This  morning's  paper  reports  that  a  woman  is  dying  of 
starvation  in  a  hospital  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  She  was  found  almost  dead  in  a  room  which  she  occu- 
pied for  some  time  after  her  property  had  been  sold  by  the 
sheriff'.  Having  been  very  eccentric,  she  did  not  make  her 
wants  known  to  any  one,  and  consequently  starved  in  a  large 
and  rich  city.  Since  she  was  known  to  be  eccentric,  it  seems 
as  if  every  neighbor  had  said,  **  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
Had  she  starved  in  the  wilds  of  New  Mexico,  we  should  all 
exclaim,  **  How  sad  that  no  one  lived  near  enough  to  prevent 
such  a  calamity  I "  The  energy  put  forth  in  so  large  a  city,  in 
a  thousand  directions,  is  simply  beyond  comprehension,  and  the 
good  that  is  done  would  fill  volumes ;  but  with  all  that  the 
woman  starved  to  death.  Dumb  animals  are  provided  for,  by 
last  will  and  testament  in  a  few  cases,  and  cruelty  to  animals  is 
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punished ;  but  the  poor,  eccentric  woman  starved.  We  are  not 
fixing  blame,  but  think  it  a  duty  to  comment  on  the  fact.  May 
we  not  ask.  Is  this  not  a  case  of  misdirected  energy  with  a  sad 
and  -serious  end  ? 

A  young  man  is  employed  in  a  bank.  His  father  is  wealthy, 
and  later  on  he  expects  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  wealth.  Being 
in  haste  to  become  rich,  he  begins  to  speculate  with  money  be- 
longing to  the  bank.  He  is  not  detected  before  he  comes  into 
possession  of  his  father's  fortune.  With  so  much  money  at  his 
command  he  proceeds  to  make  investments  that  promise  a  flat- 
tering income.  The  scales  turn  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  the 
young  man  suddenly  loses  his  fortune.  He  cannot  bear  the 
strain  of  such  a  misfortune,  and  in  a  fit  of  despondency  he  com- 
mits suicide.  Here  is  another  life  ended.  It  is  not  an  end  like 
that  of  the  poor  woman  who  starved,  but  if  there  had  not  been 
serious  misdirection  of  energy  the  end  would  not  have  come  as 
it  did. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  That  energy  may  be 
and  is  misdirected,  with  all  our  enlightenment,  is  clear  from 
these  examples,  which  are  types  of  what  is  going  on  through- 
out the  land,  in  one  form  or  another.  To  say  that  all  this  is 
simply  according  to  the  nature  of  things  and  belongs  to  an  un- 
avoidable conflict  of  interests,  is  not  going  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Man  has  changed  the  nature  of  many  things  and  has 
overcome  conflicts  of  interests,  and  he  can  do  more  than  he 
has  already  done. 

To  this  end  let  us  look  into  the  leading  causes  of  misdirected 
energy,  and  then  we  shall  see  whether  we  are  in  a  position  to 
correct  more  of  this  evil  or  not.  These  causes  may  be  grouped 
under  four  heads ;  namely,  ignorance,  poor  judgment,  prodi- 
gality and  selfishness. 

The  ignorant  savage  cannot  develop  his  country  and  carry  on 
commerce,  even  if  he  were  willing  to  do  so.  He  ignorantly 
moves  on  in  his  course  of  cannibalism  or  his  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. The  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  health,  misdirect  their  energy  by  violating  these 
laws  in  their  daily  occupations  as  well  as  in  their  use  of  food 
and  drink.  Ignorance  of  the  object  of  life  and  the  destiny  of 
man  is  the  cause  of  a  vast  amount  of  blundering  in  the  choice 
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of  an  occupation  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it  all  through  life.  The 
energy  is  misdirected  first  of  all  by  being  driven  in  the  wrdng 
channel,  and  then  it  is  misdirected  on  account  of  poor  judg- 
ment, wrong  planning,  and  so  on.  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  accounts  for  the  misdirecting  of  a  great  deal 
of  energy  in  the  various  business  occupations  throughout  the 
world.  Even  young  teachers  often  fail  to  adjust  themselves  to 
this  law.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  demand  for  teachers  with 
higher  salaries  is  practically  without  limit,  and  here  and  there 
in  a  rural  district  the  school  board  ignorantly  supposes  the  supply 
of  cheap  teachers  to  continue  indefinitely.  A  recent  daily  paper 
contains  the  following  astounding  statement:  **  A  unique  case 
of  misdirected  enthusiasm  in  legislation  is  represented  in  one  of 
our  Western  States  by  the  repeated  attempt  to  legislate  a. '  Chair 
of  Maternity '  into  a  university  which  had  no  medical  depart- 
ment connected  with  it.  One  of  the  regents  was  so  imbued  with 
the  notion  that,  happening  to  note  that  one  of  the  courses  in  the 
department  of  pedagogy  was  headed  '  Child  Study,'  he  desired 
to  have  it  made  compulsory  for  all  students,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  a  course  on  raising  babies." 

Whilst  we  hope  that  this  statement  is  a  joke,  it  nevertheless 
indicates  that  newspaper  men  are  so  fully  aware  of  the  incapaci- 
ties of  certain  educational  authorities  that  they  dare,  even  at  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  centurv,  to  show  their  want  of  esteem  for 
them  by  publishing  such  jokes. 

In  many  cases  poor  judgment  plays  a  more  active  part  than 
ignorance.  Men  engage  in  business  and  fail  because  they  can- 
not foresee  the  increase  in  the  supply  that  puts  down  prices.  In 
their  judgment  the  demand  must  continue  to  be  greater  than  the 
supply,  until  they  have  accomplished  their  object.  Educators 
put  their  theories  before  their  school  authorities,  and  the  judg- 
ment is  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  working  them  out  in  practice. 
The  actual  wants  of  men,  their  dispositions,  their  habits  and 
their  environments  operate  against  carrying  out  some  of  the 
important  parts  of  the  theories  so  well  received  at  first,  and  the 
educators  must  modify  or  abandon  them. 

Prodigality  is  another  fruitful  cause  of  misdirected  energy. 
Boys  may  have  wrong  views  of  life  or  none  at  all.  The  things 
of  sense   and   passion    attract  their  attention  and  divert   their 
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energy  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  They  go  *'  into  a  far  coun- 
try,"  and  they  "  waste  their  substance  with  riotous-  living."  The 
millions  of  men  that  annually  die  in  the  world  from  the  effects 
of  drunkenness  and  lust  not  only  misdirected  their  energy  in  the 
course  of  their  lives,  but  they  also  fill  the  hearts  of  their  kin 
with  sadness  by  leaving  them  in  wretchedness.  Such  mis- 
direction  of  energy  makes  a  most  frightful  chasm  between  its 
goal  and  that  of  energy  well  directed. 

Selfishness  accounts  for  more  misdirected  energy,  probably, 
than  any  of  the  other  causes  here  considered,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
often  the  source  of  prodigality  itself,  and  sometimes  of  ignorance. 

The  strike  now  going  on  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  no  doubt  the 
result  of  ignorance,  poor  judgment  and  selfishness  combined. 
Which  element  is  uppermost  cannot  in  this  case  easily  be  deter- 
mined. Usually  strikes  begin  because  the  laborers  believe  that 
injustice  is  done  to  them  under  the  circumstances,  and  they 
often  continue  for  a  long  time  because  the  employers  regard  the 
demands  of  the  strikers  as  unreasonable.  The  employers  are 
disposed  to  be  selfish,  because  they  have  great  risks  to  run ;  the 
laborers  are  often  totally  ignorant  of  these  risks,  or  lack  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  what  they  involve.  A  strike  based  upon 
either  of  these  is  a  misdirection  of  energy,  and  must  finally  break 
down  before  enlightenment  and  better  judgment ;  but  where  the 
intelligence  of  the  laborers  discovers  pure  selfishness  or  un- 
warranted precautionary  measures  against  losses  by  keeping 
wages  at  a  minimum  and  hours  at  a  maximum,  public  sentiment 
will  finally  move  the  employers  to  make  the  necessary  conces- 
sions. But  during  the  strike,  in  any  case,  the  hands  are  idle  or 
engaged  in  mischief,  and  the  employers  lose  track  of  their  regu- 
lar business.  In  either  case  there  is  a  misdirection  of  energy^ 
the  sum  total  of  which  is  astonishing  when  one  thinks  of  it. 

Self-help  to  the  detriment  of  others  makes  a  man  poor  in  the 
end.  The  speculator  may  hoard  up  money  and  hold  most  of  it 
till  he  dies,  but  his  conscience,  his  peace  of  mind  must  be  sa 
disturbed  as  to  make  him  feel  poor  in  spite  of  his  millions.  A 
very  rich  member  of  a  church  in  one  of  our  large  cities  said, 
several  years  ago,  "  I  must  diminish  my  contributions  to  the 
support  of  benevolent  enterprises,  for  I  may  yet  come  to  want ;  " 
and  yet  the  investments  were  as  good  as  could  be  made  in  the 
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city.  When  self-help  in  education  goes  so  far  as  to  enrich  prin- 
cipals, superintendents  and  presidents  by  such  management  of 
elementary  classes  as  will  put  a  premium  on  cheap  teachers, 
and  will  leave  a  large  margin  for  the  heads  of  the  institutions, 
it  becomes  an  ugly  phase  of  misdirected  energy  and  an  injustice 
to  subordinate  teachers.  Fortunately  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  boards  of  education  is  making  such  examples  gradually  to 
disappear.  Frequently  the  great  difference  in  salaries  is  due 
to  other  causes. 

Another  form  of  selfishness  manifests  itself  in  seeking  glory 
and  fame.  Here  there  is  a  great  field  for  misdirecting  one's 
energy.  The  millions  of  dollars  spent  annually  and  the  hard 
work  done  for  the  purpose  of  winning  a  great  name  are  so  much 
misdirected  energy.  The  schools  are  not  free  from  this  form  of 
evil.  There  are  many  schools  which  close  with  a  public  show, 
very  little  of  which  exhibits  what  the  pupils  had  learned  during 
the  year ;  and  what  is  still  more  deplorable,  the  most  precious 
hours  of  the  closing  weeks  are  snatched  from  the  reviews  for 
examination,  in  order  to  rehearse  the  wisdom  of  noted  men  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  great  display  on  the  last  day  of  the 
term,  or  at  a  so-called  commencement.  Every  teacher  knows 
that  the  last  weeks  of  the  year  are  worth  vastly  more  for  corre- 
lating and  fixing  in  the  mind  the  leading  facts,  events  or  princi- 
ples of  the  various  branches  studied  during  the  year  than  any 
other  period.  To  devote  most  of  this  time  to  work  which  is 
only  indirectly  connected  with  the  legitimate  work  in  the  course 
is  a  misdirection  of  energy ;  and  the  pupils  imagine  that  they 
have  accomplished  great  things  because  the  papers  make  flatter- 
ing remarks  about  their  performances.  Wise  teachers  break 
up  this  fashion  by  making  a  part  of  the  examinations  also  a  part 
of  the  public  exercises,  and  they  make  the  rest  of  these  exer- 
cises conform  as  nearly  to  the  requirements  of  the  course  of 
study  as  the  public  can  be  trained  to  appreciate. 

During  the  year,  even,  the  teacher  may  misdirect  his  energy 
by  trying  to  show  his  knowledge  of  the  new  philosophies  that 
find  their  way  into  the  educational  field,  and  by  failing  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  professor's  chair  in  the  university  and  the 
teacher's  position  in  a  graded  school,  or  even  in  an  ungraded 
one.     The  editorial  on  page  506  in  the  April  number  of  Edu- 
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CATION  contains  the  following  remark,  which  is  applicable  here  :' 
'*  It  is  a  simple  waste  of  nervous  energy  for  the  average  teacher 
to  attempt  to  be  what  she  cannot  become  without  a  new  birth 
into  the  realms  where  genius,  culture  and  executive  capacity 
combine  with  sanctity  in  the  production  of  the  ideal  pedagogue." 

The  consequences  of  misdirected  energy  have  already  ap- 
peared by  way  of  illustration  in  considering  the  causes,  and 
therefore  little  more  need  be  added  to  give  one  a  glimpse  of 
them.  Suicides  have  increased  within  the  last  ten  years  at  an 
alarming  rate,  so  that  the  number  in  the  United  States  alone  has 
annually  reached  many  thousands.  Men  are  held  up  and  robbed 
in  broad  daylight,  not  only  in  Arizona,  but  in  the  streets  of 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  having  a  strong  police 
force.  Lynching,  with  its  attendant  outrages,  is  by  no  means^ 
decreasing.  The  hand  of  the  gambler,  the  speculator  and  the 
defaulter  is  hardly  losing  its  grip  upon  the  people,  and  is  caus- 
ing much  distress  and  misery.  All  these  things  take  place 
notwithstanding  our  improved  educational  facilities  and  the 
many  other  agencies  that  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  human 
race.  The  world,  the  State,  the  Church  and  the  family  have 
their  part  of  this  work  to  do,  and  therefore  they  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  condition  of  the  rising  generation  with  the 
school.  We  do  not  propose  to.say  just  how  much  of  the  respon- 
sibilitv  the  school  shall  bear,  nor  how  far  short  educators  have 
come  of  performing  their  duties.  We  have  regarded  it  sufficient 
to  show  that  much  of  the  world's  energy  is  still  misdirected  or 
wasted,  and  that  there  is  room  in  the  educational  field  for  well- 
directed  energy  that  shall  more  effectually  stem  the  tide  of 
misdirected  energy  in  the  world's  great  drama. 

As  some  other  phases  of  our  subject  will  interest  educators, 
and  as  the  want  of  space  forbids  anything  like  a  full  discussion 
of  methods  intended  to  overcome  this  great  evil,  we  shall  simply 
lay  down,. informally,  a  few  general  principles,  and  then  inter- 
sperse, here  and  there,  only  suggestive  hints  on  applying  them 
in  the  course  of  our  remarks  on  the  additional  phases  of  the 
evils  under  discussion. 

The  safeguards  against  misdirected  energy,  and  the  conse- 
quent deterioration  of.  the  race,  are  intelligence  and  character, 
because   these  will  remove  the  causes.      Intelligence   removes 
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ignorance  and  improves  the  judgment.  The  highest  type  of 
character  leaves  no  room  for  selfishness  and  prodigality.  In- 
telligence prevents  men  from  doing  senseless  things  and  plan- 
ning visionary  schemes  ;  character  keeps  them  from  the  clutches 
of  avarice  on  the  one  hand  or  debauchery  on  the  other.  Edu- 
cation properly  conducted  awakens  intelligence,  and  forms 
character.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  to 
religion. 

In  the  rapid  march  of  civilization  many  young  teachers,  and 
some  others,  hastily  adopt  new  methods  in  order  to  be  up  to 
date  in  all  they  do,  instead  of  deliberately  and  cautiously  pro- 
ceeding on  safe  principles,  and  adopting  methods  that  are 
thoroughly  tested  and  well  adapted  to  the  schools  which  they 
teach.  To  do  a  thing  that  must  be  undone  later  on,  is  a  blun- 
der and  a  misdirection  of  energy.  We  should  say  to  young 
teachers,  Steer  clear  of  novelties.  Experiments  are  expensive, 
and  should  be  conducted  by  wise  and  experienced  men  at  suit- 
able places. 

Even  among  the  things  that  are  tested  in  education,  the  young 
teacher  may  be  at  a  loss  to  choose  aright.  For  example,  shall 
the  teacher  encourage  pupils  to  study  by  offering  prizes  ?  What 
effect  will  prizes  have  on  their  diligence?  A  powerful  effect, 
as  a  rule.  What  effect  on  modesty  and  humility?  A  bad  one, 
of  course.  What  effect  on  jealousy?  A  powerful  one  to  in- 
crease it.  What  effect  on  the  desire  for  gain  ?  A  great  effect. 
Will  it  stimulate  the  scramble  for  office  in  after-life?  Yes. 
Will  some  pupils  study  who  could  not  easily  be  induced  to 
study  voluntarily  in  any  other  way?  Yes.  And  so  we  might 
go  on. 

There  are  answers  enough  to  show  that  the  system  works 
both  ways  ;  but  it  is  not  favorable  to  the  formation  of  the  highest 
type  of  character.  If  the  teacher  sees  that  he  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  lower  type,  and  has  much  trouble  to  induce  pupils  to 
study,  he  will  probably  award  prizes ;  but  if  he  is  able  to 
awaken  a  higher  motive  to  study  than  the  prospect  of  a  prize, 
he  will  abandon  prizes.  The  direction  of^his  own  energy  in 
the  latter  case  promises  a  better  direction  of  the  pupil's  energy 
in  active  life.  Very  often  the  teacher  does  not  test  the  bearing 
of  the  method  before  him  for  the  future ;  but  he  stops  with  the 
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immediate  effect  upon  the  pupil.  He  does  not  ask  whether  it 
will  make  selfish  pupils  more  selfish  and  grasping,  and  in  that 
way  will  fail  to  form  the  character  that  makes  the  best  citizen. 

The  spirit  of  selfishness  may  be,  and  often  is,  cultivated  by 
another  species  of  winning,  the  most  dangerous  form  of  which 
sometimes  becomes  an  occasion  for  gambling.  Games  played 
for  amusement  or  for  exercise  may  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  contests  which  bring  the  people  together  to  witness  what 
would  be  regarded  under  other  circumstances  as  a  foolish 
waste  of  time  and  money,  if  not  gross  cruelty.  Betting  on  such 
occasions  is  no  less  gambling  than  it  is  at  horse  races.  ThiP 
players  strain  every  nerve  to  win,  and  they  do  it  often  at  the 
expense  of  health,  or  life  itself.  The  whole  number  of  min 
injured  at  such  games  is  never  published,  because  the  glorA" 
that  is  sought  would  be  diminished  by  full  reports,  and  certain^ 
injuries  only  manifest  themselves  later  in  life.  If  th^j^ewere  a 
pension  bureau  at  which  such  persons  might  apply  for^'''^4;n- 
sion,  the  number  injured  would  be  ten  times  as  great,  and  tW 
injuries  very  much  more  serious  than  they  are  acknowledged  to 
be  now. 

That  men  so  engaged  learn  to  suflfer  defeat,  and  form  habits 
of  attention,  punctuality  and  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking, 
no  one  will  deny ;  but  the  motive  for  doing  all  this  is  not  prima- 
rily to  become  the  most  useful  citizens,  but  to  gratify  ambition, 
and  very  often  vanity  and  pride.  It  is  ambition  in  the  original 
sense  of  getting  around  and  ahead  of  another.  It  is  selfish,  not 
unselfish.  There  is  nothing  altruistic  whatever  in  such  demon- 
strations. Let  this  spirit  be  carried  from  the  educational  sphere 
to  that  of  the  State,  and  political  strife  and  contention  must  be 
fanned  into  a  consuming  fire.  Fortunately  other  elements  of 
character  are  also  developed  more  or  less,  and  these  check  the 
spirit  of  selfishness  somewhat ;  but  how  much  more  powerful 
would  that  check  be  if  educational  centers  and  families  tolerated 
only  games  that  can  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  pleasant  recre- 
ation and  good  exercise.  To  say  that  the  best  advertisement 
for  an  institution  of  learning  is  a  first-class  team  of  players,  is 
to  say  that  the  most  important  thing  in  education  is  to  become  a 
good  player.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  some  educators  are  not 
willing  to  say  so,  but  the  number  who  recognize  such  a  notion 
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as  tending  to  a  vast  amount  of  misdirected  energy  for  educa- 
tion and  for  life  is  too  slowly  increasing. 

Educators  should  avoid  carrying  on,  in  the  schoolroom  and 
on  the  playground,  anything  that  afterwards  leads  to  ruthless, 
unneighborly  competition  in  business,  and  to  grasping  selfish- 
ness in  the  affairs  of  State.  Although  education  cannot  so 
effectually  remove  selfishness — the  leading  cause  of  misdirected 
energy — as  it  can  remove  ignorance  and  improve  the  judgment, 
yet  it  can  do  more  than  it  has  done,  by  proper  effort  to  this  end. 
Prodigality  was  not  mentioned  last  as  a  cause  of  misdirected 
<ergy,  but  our  suggestions  on  preventing  it  are  placed  last 
ause  its  fruits  are  the  bitterest,  and  represent  the  grossest 
ste  and  misdirection  of  energy.  Some  phases  of  it  are  be- 
nd the  limits  of  the  teacher  of  small  pupils ;  others  work  in 
bryo  among  them,  and  must  be  counteracted  most  vigorously 
rom  the  beginning. 

Excesses  in  eating,  for  example,  may  begin  before  the  child  is 
oldyenough  to  attend  school.  This  leads  to  dullness,  peevish- 
ness and  irritability,  from  which  will  come  inattention,  idleness 
a|^  willful  disobedience.  Let  the  teacher  strike  at  the  druse, 
d  there  will  be  less  trouble.  Then  come  the  indulgence  in 
Icoholic  beverages  and  the  use  of  tobacco.  Every  teacher  is 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  dealing  with  this  question.  We 
shall  only  say  that  a  vigorous  crusade,  judiciously  conducted, 
will  richly  reward  the  teacher  in  the  future  conduct  of  his  pupils 
as  citizens. 

The  social  evil,  with  its  dark  train  of  horrors,  cannot  be 
passed  by  because  it  is  unclean.  No  teacher  can,  for  a  moment, 
afford  to  be  silent  for  fear  of  being  defiled,  when  he  knows  that 
there  is  danger  ahead ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  feel  that  his 
silence  defiles  him  before  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
evil  defile  his  pupils.  Here,  as  well  as  in  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  the  need  of  direct  teaching  of  purity  and  the  need  of  ^ 
safeguards  against  impurity  in  the  social  circle  of  students, 
should  call  forth  the  very  best  instruction  and  the  wisest  disci- 
pline. Even  then  the  bad  example  of  conspicuous  characters 
in  society  may  destroy  much  of  the  good  done  by  the  teacher. 
Here  the  press  can  come  to  the  teacher's  rescue,  and  be  an 
educator  with  him.     The  local  papers,  the  school  journals  and 
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the  religious  press,  all  laboring  together,  can  do  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good  in  this  direction  as  well  as  in  many  others. 
Let  the  press  everywhere  hold  up  before  the  people  the  real 
object  of  life,  and  the  world  will  read,  and  will  be  influenced 
in  the  right  direction. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  against  misdirected 
energy,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  excesses,  is  direct  personal 
work  in  the  religious  field  of  activity.  The  weak  and  the 
tempted  are  encouraged  to  walk  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  and 
•  thousands  are  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  inebriety  or  lust,  or 
both.  The  teacher  can  learn  many  lessons  from  religious 
workers,  that  will  aid  him  in  uplifting  the  morals  of  his  pupils. 

In  closing  we  would  emphasize  the  power  of  a  self-sacrificing 
example.  This  virtue  has  outlived  many  others,  and  has  in 
mai\y  instances  outlined  its  possessor  for  centuries.  Witness 
the  example  of  the  Great  Teacher,  and  go  and  do  likewise. 


AUTUMN  SONG. 

HELEN  GARY  CHADWICK,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

Dripping  red  of  autumn  leaves 
Twisted  in  the  old  green  tree, — 

Thy  free  grace  and  beauty's  wealth, — 
What  have  they  to  say  to  me? 

Something  large  and  something  true ; 

Something  touching  earth  and  heaven ; 
Bursting  health  in  Nature's  veins, — 

Pledge  that  evil  is  forgiven. 

God  so  fashioned  thee  from  breath, 

Generous  as  his  Spirit  is ; 
Read  the  sermon  of  the  vine, — 

All  is  ours  that  e'er  is  his. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  movement  for  a  cheap  library  post,  referred  to  in  our  Bulle- 
tin, is  supported  by  many  persons  prominent  in  libraries,  edu- 
cation and  public  life.  It  is  an  effort  to  strengthen  libraries  in 
the  delivery  of  books  where  they  are  weakest.  Many  users  of  libra- 
ries find  it  inconvenient  to  visit  central  or  branch  libraries.  To  such 
a  cheap  book  post  may  give  house-to-house  delivery  in  cities  and  in 
the  country  delivery  at  postal  stations.  It  thus  becomes  as  easy  to  get 
a  library  book  by  mail  as  a  magazine,  paper  or  letter.  Under  such 
conditions  many  non-users  of  libraries  may  begin  to  be  readers  of 
books.  A  better  kind  of  reading  might  thus  compete  on  more  equal 
terms  with  cheap  and  inferior  reading,  so  plenteously  circulated  by 
the  post,  express  and  railway  systems  of  the  country.  Residents  of 
non-library  towns  could  at  light  cost  draw  books  regularly  from  cen- 
tral libraries.  Thus  the  extension  of  library  privileges^^may  be  ef- 
fected to  a  degree  impossible  under  existing  postage  rates.  The  Anna 
Ticknor  Library  of  Boston,  for  example,  which  aims  to  promote 
home  study,  has  found  the  present  book  postage  so  high  as  to  be  for 
the  most  part  prohibitive.  State  and  other  non-local  libraries  meet 
similar  difficulties  in  sending  books  to  readers  at  a  distance.  A  closer 
union  between  library  and  postal  systems  would  do  much  to  remedy 
these  defects  and  to  secure  a  better  circulation  of  books  everywhere. 
The  economic  objection  seems  the  only  one  to  be  urged,  but  it  may 
be  said  libraries  and  post  office  both  belong  to  the  people,  and  the 
same  favorable  terms  may  reasonably  be  granted  in  this  case  which 
are  given  to  private  publishers  of  magazines,  newspapers  and  paper- 
covered  serial  books.  Due  weight,  however,  must  be  conceded  to 
the  economic  argument.  The  postal  system,  many  believe,  should  be 
self-supporting,  and  the  present  leakage  is  in  second-class  matter.  It 
is  replied  that  the  zone  of  demand  for  library  books  is  limited.  It  in- 
volves only  a  short  carriage,  and  thus  adjusts  itself  to  economic  con- 
ditions. The  natural  zone  of  demand  for  libraries  would  be  economic. 
If  this  is  questioned,  give  to  libraries  a  carriage  of  one  hundred  miles, 
more  or  less,  and  the  library  requirements  of  the  whole  country  will 
probably  be  met.  Such  short  carriage  admits  of  much-reduced  rates 
of  book  postage  with  little  or  no  loss,  possibly  pecuniary  gain,  to  the* 
post  office.     Public  libraries  and  the  post  office  system  have  grown  to 
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vast  proportions  in  recent  years.  Good  books  are  promoters  of  knowl- 
edge and  wholesome  recreation  and  an  uplifting  social  force.  The 
libraries  furnish  opportunities  which  a  few  centuries  ago  kings  and 
universities  might  covet,  and  the  wise  diffusion  of  these  opportunities 
is  implied  in  the  idea  of  the  public  library  itself.  The  post  is  a  uni- 
versal carrier,  and  no  other  agency  could  so  powerfully  reinforce  the 
circulatory  side  of  libraries.  By  an  alliance  with  the  postal  system 
the  library  enters  new  areas  of  influence,  and  a  comprehensive  library 
system  may  be  worked  out,  reaching  every  community,  school,  home 
and  individual.  The  co-operation  of  these  two  great  agencies  will  be 
an  important  contribution  to  education  and  general  progress.  What- 
ever hastens  such  co-operation  is  entitled  to  public  consideration  and 
support. 

THE  school-children  of  Boston,  twenty-five  thousand  strong, 
welcomed  Admiral  Dewey  to  the  city.  They  were  massed  on 
the  parade  ground  in  Boston  Common,  and  sang  patriotic 
songs  and  clapped  and  cheered  the  noble  hero  of  Manila.  It  was  no 
small  responsibility  for  the  teachers  and  others  concerned. to  receive, 
arrange  and  "protect  the  children,  and  guide  them  through  the  throng- 
ing hosts  of  sight-seers  to  their  homes.  There  were  serious  possibilities 
of  accident,  which,  happily,  did  not  become  realities.  But  the  event 
was  worth  all  it  cost.  It  was*  an  experience  which  no  child  who 
participated  in  it  will  ever  forget.  It  was  one  which  was  well 
calculated  to  beget  the  heroic  in  the  children's  minds  and  characters. 
A  real,  live  hero  was  before  them, — one  of  whom  they  had  read  and 
studied,  now  clothed  in  flesh,  moving  about  among  them  and  speaking 
to  them  living  words.  If  in  all  this  hero  worship  of  which  Admiral 
Dewey  has  been  the  object  we  see  nothing  but  idle  curiosity  or  unthink- 
ing adulation,  it  is  empty  and  useless  indeed.  But  we  believe  that  it 
is  full  of  meaning  and  of  real  value.  Beyond  our  instinctive  admira- 
tion for  a  brave  warrior  is  our  deep  respect  for  the  manly  qualities  of  a 
true  man.  Children  are  quick  to  feel  the  genuine  manliness  of  a  noble, 
modest  and  unaffected  character.  They  discriminate  instinctively  be- 
tween the  spurious  and  the  real.  It  is  well  when  opportunity  offers  to 
bring  those  who  are  studying  in  the  schools  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship  into  actual  contact  with  citizens  of  the  highest  type.  It 
cannot  help  but  ennoble  them.  We  doubt  not  that  a  larger  life  will 
open  before  the  school-children  of  Boston  for  having  met  Admiral 
Dewey  and  sung  to  him.  Herein  is  the  best,  the  most  enduring  and 
*  far-reaching  influence  of  the  victory  of  that  May  morning,  and  of  the 
noble  character  of  the  genuine  but  modest  hero  who  won  it. 
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TO  one  who  thinks  that  great  achievements  are  the  result  of  acci- 
dents, Admiral  Dewey's  acts  and  words  make  instructive  an- 
swer. While  the  whole  country  is  applauding  him  it  is  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  he  won  his  great  battle  at 
Manila.  There  was  no  accident  about  it.  The  Spaniards  waited, 
making  but  little  preparation,  and  when  they  saw  the  American  fleet 
exclaimed,  "  Who  could  have  imagined  that  they  would  have  the  rash- 
ness to  stealthily  approach  our  shores.*'  But  there  was  no  rashness, 
Dewey  says :  "  This  battle  of  Manila  Bay  was  fought  in  Hong  Kong 
harbor.  That  is,  the  hard  work  was  done  there.  .  .  .  My  plans  were 
carefully  studied  out  there,  and  no  detail  was  omitted."  Then  the  re- 
sult was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Every  man  did  his  part.  There 
were  brains  behind  the  guns — brains  everywhere.  And  brains  won. 
Dewey  says,  "  We  should  have  none  but  the  very  best  men  behind  the 
guns."  This  applies  everywhere.  The  best  are  wanted.  Let  every 
educator  do  his  part  and  arouse  every  pupil  to  do  his  part,  that  in 
coming  conflicts  on  sea  or  land,  in  peace  as  in  war,  the  victory  may 
be  as  absolutely  certain  as  in  Manila  Bay. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  TEXT-BOOKS  is  the  wide-awake 
title  of  a  hundred  books  which  are  beginning  to  issue  from 
the  presses  of  the  D.  Appleton  Company.  The  aim  of  their 
authors  is  to  ''give  greatest  vital  unity  and  uniformity  to  our  sec- 
ondary education,  and  better  correlation  with  the  subsequent  college 
education"  ;  to  provide  "text-books  that  shall  be  pedagogically  suit- 
able for  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  schools,  sound  in  modern  scholar- 
ship and  adequate  for  college  preparation."  This  is  a  noble  aim,  and 
the  names  of  those  interested  in  the  production  of  these  forthcoming 
volumes  make  us  feel  assured  of  their  success,  for  this  stupendous 
task  is  in  able  hands.  The  general  editorial  supervision  is  in  charge 
of  Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale  and  Prof.  Charles  H.  Thurber,  both  of 
Chicago.  The  West  is  ably  represented  among  the  list  of  authors, 
but  we  note  many  well-known  New  England  names,  as  A.  R.  Ben- 
ner,  C.  H.  Forbes,  T.  D.  Goodell,  C.  B.  Gulick,  Theodore  Hough, 
Ray  G.  Huling,  R.  P.  Keep,  C.  H.  Moore,  F.  S.  Morrison,  A.  H. 
Palmer,  Bernadotte  Perrin,  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  A.  L.  Wheeler,  and  J. 
H.  Wright.  Seven  of  these  names  represent  Harvard  and  Yale. 
We  cordially  welcome  this  grand  undertaking. 

IN  the  presence  of  nearly  two  thousand  persons,  including  a  very 
large  number  of  the  most  eminent  sons  of  Yale  and  distinguished 
educators  of  America,  Arthur  Twining  Hadley  was  inducted  into 
the  high  office  of  President  of  Yale  University,  on  October  i8th.     His 
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inaugural  was  a  magnificent  address,  and  njade  noble  answer  to  the 
question,  "  How  shall  we  make  our  educational  system  meet  the 
world's  demands  for  progress  on  the  intellectual  side  without  endan- 
gering the  growth  of  that  which  has  proved  most  valuable  on  the 
moral  side?'*  He  sharply  opposed  any  class  distinctions,  or  favoring 
of  the  rich  or  change  of  religious  observances.  President  Hadley's 
administration  opens  under  most  favorable  auspices.  He  is  a  layman, 
following  twelve  ministers  in  this  great  office.  Educators  everywhere 
will  bid  him  Godspeed. 


OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  **  FUGHT  OF  A  TARTAR  TRIBE.^ 

(college  engllsh,  1 900- 1 902.) 

MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY,  EAST    MACHIAS,  MAINE. 

A.  LITERARY  ERA  OF  De  QLTINCEY. 

L     Victorian  Age  of  English  Literature. 

1.  Representative  writers. 

2.  Age  of  periodical  literature. 

II.     Characteristics  of  Nineteenth-Century  Literature. 

1.  Great  number  of  noted  writers. 

2.  Higher  average  of  excellence. 

3.  Wide  range  and  variety  of  literary  work. 

III.     Influence  of  Great  Magazines  on  the  National  Lit- 
erature. 

B.  MAGAZINES. 

I.  First  One  Published  in  England. 

II.  Influence  on  Purlic  Opinion. 

III.  Most  Noted  English  Magazines. 

IV.  American  Magazines — Their  Scope. 

C.  THOMAS  De  QUINCEY. 

I.     Significant  Facts  in  His  Life. 
II.     Bondage  to  the  Opium  Habit. 
II L     Literary  Style — Its  Merits. 

1 .  Splendor  of  imagery. 

2.  Rich  coloring. 

3.  Pathos. 

4.  Subtle  humor. 

5.  Polish  and  purity. 

6.  Dreamy  romanticism. 
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7.  Elaborate  ornamentation. 

8.  Skillful  narration. 

IV.     Literary  Style — Its  Defects. 

1.  "  Too  great  fondness  for  digression  and  labored  trifling." 

2.  Frequent  lack  of  unity  and  coherence  in  construction. 

Note, — De   Quincey's    limitations   were   caused   by   the 
demands  of  the  periodicals  for  which  he  wrote. 
V.     His  Literary  Productions. 

1.  Confessions    of    an    Opium    Eater   established    his   repu- 

tation. 

2.  Classification  of  his  works. 
a.  Writings  of  reminiscence. 
h.  Historical  papers. 

c.  Speculative  writing. 

d.  Didactic  writings. 

e.  Imaginative  papers. 

D.     "  THE  FLIGHT  OF  A  TARTAR  TRIBE." 
I.     Remarks. 

1.  Published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  1837. 

2.  A  powerful  historical  painting. 

3.  The  most  remarkable  of  De  Quincey's  narrative  pieces. 
II.     The  Story  ix  Detail. 

1.  Its  historical  foundation. 

2.  Value  of  the  introduction. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  tale. 

4.  Geographical  and  historical  allusions. 

5.  Histor}'  of  Russia  contained  in  the  narrative. 

6.  The  stages  of  the  journey. 

7.  Glimpses  of  China  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

8.  Subjects  for  research  suggested  by  the  story. 

£:.     HISTORY  TO  BE  STUDIED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THIS  ESSAY. 
I.     Russia. 

1.  Its  geography. 

2.  Government. 

3.  Religion. 

4.  Tribes. 

5.  Attitude  toward  its  subjects, 

6.  Present  ruler. 

II.     Tartars,  or  Kalmucks. 
I.  Early  home. 
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2.  Character, 

3.  Government. 

4.  Religion. 
III.     China. 

1.  Great  wall. 

2.  Government. 

3.  Present  ruler. 

4.  Religion. 

F.     TEST  QUESTIONS  FOR  "  THE  FLIGHT  OF  A  TARTAR 
TRIBE." 

1 .  What  department  of  literature  may  De  Quincey  be  said  to  have 

filled  ?     What  earlier  writer  had  paved  the  way  for  this  class 
of  work? 

2.  What  is  the  most  prominent  fact  in  De  Quincey* s  life?     Its 

effect  on  his  work?     Compare  De  Qiiincey  with  Coleridge 
in  this  respect.     Compare  their  literary  styles. 

3.  Relate   some   anecdotes   of   De   Quincey  illustrating   different 

points  in  his  character.     What  was  the  peculiarity  of  his 
whole  literary  output  ? 

4.  To  what  class  of  people  does  De  Qiiincey  appeal?     In  what 

way  does  the  essay  under  discussion  appeal  to  the  emotions? 

5.  What  other  famous  sketches  besides  "The  Flight  of  a  Tartar 

Tribe"  have  appeared  first  in  JBlackwoocTs  Magazine? 

6.  Give  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  narrative  in  a  sentence.     Men- 

tion some  of  the  characteristics  of  its  literary  style. 

7.  How  does  the  author  arouse  the  interest  of  his  readers  in  the 

introductory   paragraph?      Trace   the   comparisons    of    the 
introduction. 

8.  Give  examples  from  the  story  of  heroism,  cruelty,  treachery, 

justice,  gratitude,  hospitality,  religious  feeling.     Enumerate 
seven  scenical  situations  of  the  storv. 

9.  Characterize  the  Kalmucks  in  De  Qiiincey' s  own  words.     De- 

scribe the  way  in  which  they  were  governed. 

10.  Mention  the  reciprocal  benefits  of  Russia  and  the  Kalmucks. 

Effect  of  these  on  the  Kalmucks?  on  Oubachaf  on  the  fur- 
therance of  Zebek  Dorc/iPs  plans? 

11.  What  position  did  Oubacha  hold?     What  were  the  unfortunate 

circumstances  of  that  position? 

12.  What   were   the   preliminary  steps  in    Zebek    DorchPs  plot? 

Outline  his  great  plan. 

13.  Upon  whom  did  he  wish  to  take  vengeance?     His  reasons? 
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14.  Enumerate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  oiit  his  plans, 

and  state  his  choice  of  accomplices. 

15.  What  events  helped  on  the  plot?     How  was  the  idea  announced 

to  the  people? 

16.  Give  reasons  for  Zebek  DorchPs  choice  of  time  and  place. 

Describe  the  Kalmuck  method  of  distinguishing  years. 

17.  Describe  the  triple  character  of  the  Kalmuck  flight.     Make  .a 

map  of  their  wanderings. 

18.  Give  a  word-picture  of  the  departure;  of  the  scene  at  Lake 

Tengis. 

19.  What  part  of  the  plan  failed  at  the  outset?     Enumerate  the 

further  calamities  that  befell  the  Kalmucks. 

20.  What  prevented  Catherine  from  discovering  the  plans  of  the 

Kalmucks  ? 

21.  Give  the  chief  points  in  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative. 

22.  To  what  rhetorical  device  does  the  author  resort  to  add  to  the 

force  of  the  paragraph  embodying  Zebek  DorchV s  colossal 
outline  of  wickedness? 

23.  What  impressed  you  most  as  you  read  the  story? 

24.  Explain  the  meaning  of  ''wandering  sheep  who  had  strayed 

away  from  the  Celestial  Empire.*' 

25.  Quote  De  Quincey's  statement  as  to  the  difference  between  the 

literature  of  knowledge  and   the  literature  of  power.     To 
which  class  do  his  productions  belong? 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

EDUCATION    IX    EGYPT. 

Educational  history  offers  few  pages  more  strange  and  interesting 
than  those  which  record  the  mingling  of  Arabian  and  modern  schools 
in  Egypt.  The  latter  date  from  the  advent  of  Napoleon,  and  bear 
even  to-day,  when  the  English  are  supreme  in  the  land,  some  traits 
of  his  influence.  The  government  schools  exist,  as  did  the  Imperial 
University,  which  Napoleon  created  in  France  for  the  recruitment  of 
the  official  service.  Fortunately,  however,  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
fluence imparted  by  the  French.  The  ideals  which  Guizot  embodied 
in  the  school  law  of  1S33,  spread  even  to  Egypt.  Since  1S36  the 
government  schools  of  that  country  have  been  graded  into  primary, 
secondary  and  superior;  they  have  been  secularized,  and  the  curric- 
ulum adapted  to  modern  requirements.     This  class  of  schools,  how- 
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ever,  accommodate  but  a  small  number  of  the  school  population  — 
7,000  in  500,000.  For  the  remaining  493,000  there  are  private 
schools,  chiefly  of  church  origin,  and  as  varied  in  their  character  as 
are  the  different  nationalities  comprised  in  the  mixed  population.  It 
is  true  that  a  degree  of  unity  is  secured  from  the  fact  that  pupils 
from  all  the  schools  may  present  themselves  for  examination  for  the 
government  certificate  of  primary  studies,  and  even  for  the  bachelor's 
degree. 

The  programme  in  the  government  primary  schools  comprises  the 
Koran,  Islamism,  the  Arabian  language  and  chirography,  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  French  or  English,  European  writing,  object  lessons. 
Geography,  History  and  Drawing.  The  European  language  occupies 
more  time  than  any  other  branch  ;  namely,  eight  hours  a  week  out  of 
thirty-three.  It  is  made  also  a  prominent  feature  of  the  examination 
for  the  primary  certificate.  Pupils  who  secure  the  certificate  may 
enter  the  secondary  schools,  of  which  there  are  three.  Their  pro- 
grammes are  similar  to  those  of  high  schools  in  this  country  with 
English  or  French  in  place  of  Latin  or  Greek.  The  students  who 
finish  the  secondary  course  are  admitted  to  the  examination  for  the 
B.A.  degree,  and  generally,  if  successful  in  this,  enter  the  schools  of 
law  or  of  medicine,  or  are  at  once  admitted  into  the  service  of  the 
government.  Four  normal  schools  and  two  primary  schools  for  girls 
at  Cairo  complete  the  list  of  public  schools.  Since  the  English 
power  has  been  supreme  the  study  of  the  French  language  has  greatly 
declined.  In  the  secondary  schools  67  per  cent  of  the  pupils  studied 
English  in  1898  and  only  33  per  cent  studied  French;  whereas,  in 
1889  the  proportions  were  respectively  26  per  cent  and  74.  While 
government  has  interested  itself  in  establishing  schools,  the  practical 
outcome  of  the  efforts  is  but  meager.  Statistics  for  1898  give  the 
number  of  illiterates  as  876  in  the  thousand  for  men  and  9S9  for 
women.  If  the  European  population  be  excluded  the  ratios  of  illit- 
eracy for  the  Egyptians  alone  is  found  to  be  for  men  912  in  every 
thousand,  and  for  women  993.  Considering  the  whole  of  Egypt 
only  one  woman  in   1,133  ^^"  vteiA  and  write. 

MEDICAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    WOMEN    IN    RUSSIA. 

The  Institute  of  Medicine  for  women,  inaugurated  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, September  15,  1S97,  has  amply  realized  the  hopes  of  those  who 
worked  against  many  obstacles  for  its  foundation.  Two  years  of  the 
five  required  to  complete  the  course  have  elapsed,  and  not  a  com- 
plaint has  arisen  as  to  the  administration  or  the  influence  of  the 
school. 
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The  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Russia,  of 
which  this  Institute  is  the  most  notable  outcome,  has  had  a  various 
history  of  progress  and  decline.  The  first  serious  effort  to  extend 
facilities  for  advanced  education  to  the  women  of  the  middle  classes 
was  made  in  1855,  by  the  Empress  Marie  Alexandrovna.  She  estab- 
lished secondary  schools  for  girls,  and  a  normal  school  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  same.  Subsequently  private  university  courses  for 
women  were  opened  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Moscow,  but  after  a 
brief  period  these  were  closed  (1886).  Subsequently  the  courses  at 
St.  Petersburg  were  reopened  in  a  modified  form.  The  applicants 
for  admission  have  always  exceeded  the  accommodation;  in  1896  the 
total  admitted  had  reached  seven  hundred,  while  two  hundred  had 
been  refused. 

The  medical  faculties  of  the  Russian  universities  were  opened  to 
women  before  such  action  had  been  taken  at  Zurich,  Geneva  or  Paris, 
but  the  privilege  was  withdrawn  after  the  assassination  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  II.  Not  only  were  the  medical  courses  closed  to 
women,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  practice  the  profession.  Then 
followed  the  exodus  of  women  students  to  the  more  liberal  universities 
of  France  and  Switzerland.  Many  of  these  returned  and  practiced  in 
their  native  land  in  spite  of  the  prohibitions.  The  bravery  and  devo- 
tion of  these  women  during  the  war  of  1877-78  did  much  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  that  had  closed  to  them  the  door  of  opportunity,  and  in 
individual  cases  the  privilege  of  study  and  of  practice  was  granted. 
To  a  zealous,  public-spirited  woman,  Madame  L.  A.  Schaniavsky, 
belongs  the  credit  of  the  special  efforts  that  resulted  in  the  founding 
of  the  Institute  under  government  auspices.  She  organized  a  society 
for  this  purpose,  to  whose  funds  $50,000  were  contributed  by  the 
emperor  himself.  After  fifteen  years  of  persistent  effort  Madame 
Schaniavsky  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  medical  school  for 
women  opened  with  imposing  and  auspicious  ceremony. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  school  are  somewhat  rigid : 
candidates  must  not  be  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age ;  they  must  belong  to  a  Christian  denomination  and  show  proof 
of  previous  preparation.  The  intention  is  to  train  a  body  of  excep- 
tional women,  whose  services  will  not  only  be  valuable,  but  will 
increase  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  community  in  which  they  may 
work.  The  188  students  enrolled  in  the  school  include  two  Mussul- 
mans, whose  presence  is  regarded  with  peculiar  favor,  as  it  is  believed 
their  influence  will  tend  to  cement  the  bonds  between  the  empire  and 
its  Mohammedan  population. 
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RETIREMENT    OF    DR.   BOSSE. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Bosse,  Minister  of  Public  Education  and 
Worship  in  Prussia,  is  an  outcome  of  the  recent  crisis  produced  by  the 
rejection  of  the  Canal  Bill.  Among  the  causes  that  are  supposed  to 
have  led  to  his  resignation  is  the  opposition  of  the  universities.  This 
was  roused  by  the  passage  of  the  Arons  law  authorizing  the  govern- 
ment to  proceed  against  and  dismiss  socialist  professors.  The  meas- 
ure had  the  support  of  the  minister  who  had  thrown  his  influence- 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  Conservative  party.  Dr.  Bosse  was,  how- 
ever, favorable  to  a  liberal  policy  in  respect  to  elementary  education,, 
and  exerted  himself  in  particular  to  improve  the  salaries  of  teachers 
and  to  secure  pensions  and  allowances  for  their  widows  and  orphan, 
children. 

These  efforts  were  opposed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Mig- 
uel, which  fact  undoubtedly  explains  in  part  the  action  taken  by  Dr. 
Bosse.  His  retirement  is  regretted  in  particular  by  the  elementary 
teachers,  who  could  always  count  upon  his  sympathy  and  support. 

ENGLISH    NOTES. 

Owens  College,  Manchester,  has  established  a  professorship  of  edu- 
cation, and  called  to  this  post  Mr.  H.  L.  Withers,  who  has  had  a 
varied  and  extended  experience  in  the  practical  work  of  education. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University ;  he  began  his  career  as  the 
teacher  of  an  elementary  school,  served  subsequently  as  assistant 
master  in  a  "  grammar  school,"  under  one  of  the  leading  head  masters 
of  England,  followed  his  principal  into  the  more  advanced  work  of 
Clifton  College,  and  was  called  from  this  institution  to  take  charge  of 
a  training  college  for  teachers.  Owens  College  will  henceforth  offer 
exceptional  facilities  for  students  intending  to  teach,  since  the  course 
of  theoretic  study  may  be  supplemented  by  practice  in  the  annexed 
training  college. 

The  lively  interest  manifested  by  the  English  in  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial education  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times.  Foreign  consuls 
are  instructed  to  report  the  work  of  other  nations  in  this  direction,  and 
several  municipalities  have  appointed  special  commissions  to  deal  with 
this  interest.  All  authorities  agree  that  England  is  at  a  special  disad- 
vantage in  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  give  the  mastery  of  modern 
languages.  A  committee  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  providing  a  sound  commercial 
education,  urge  that  special  attention  be  given  "in  all  educational  in- 
stitutions to  commercial  geography  and  modern  languages,  that  spe- 
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cial  provision  be  made  for  training  teachers  thoroughly,  competent 
teachers  of  modern  languages,  and  for  giving  adequate  pay  to  these 
teachers ;  that  not  less  than  four  hours  a  week  be  given  to  a  modern 
language  when  first  taught,  and  that  the  teaching  of  Latin  be  discon- 
tinued for  those  boys  who  intend  to  pursue  commercial  studies." 

The  methods  pursued  in  our  own  commercial  schools  are  much  dis- 
cussed. The  Times^  in  a  recent  issue,  devoted  above  a  column  to  ex- 
tracts from  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  A.  T.  S. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

We  have  read  with  intense  interest  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  by  Adelbert  M.  Dewey.  It  is  a  book  of  thrilling  interest,  somewhat 
hastily  prepared,  but  readable  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  the  official  account, 
so  far  as  there  is  any,  of  our  great  admiral.  George  Dewey  comes  of  good 
stock;  the  best  of  American  and  English  blood  is  in  his  veins.  He  had  good 
training.  His  father  was  a  prominent  physician  at  Montpelier,  Vt.  The  boy 
was  fearless  and  manly.  He  early  wanted  to  go  into  the  navy,  and  finally  his 
father  consented.  He  studied  at  Norwich  University  and  Annapolis,  graduating 
fifth  in  the  class  of  1858.  Forty  years  of  faithful  service  of  his  country  lay  be- 
tween that  day  and  his  great  victory  in  Manila  Bay.  Our  respect  for  him  rises 
all  the  time  as  we  read  this  book.  He  is  a  diligent  man ;  one  of  the  kind  who 
rightly  stand  before  kings.  He  did  with  his  might  what  was  given  him  to  do. 
As  he  came  to  command,  he  inspired  all  under  him  with  this  same  spirit  of  ab- 
solute and  thorough  devotion  to  duty.  He  took  nothing  for  granted.  He  saw 
to  it  that  his  men  were  well  fed,  that  they  knew  each  his  work  and  that  they  did 
it  thoroughly  and  well.  His  men  came  to  love  him.  They  knew  he  would  do 
his  duty,  and  each  strove  to  render  his  best  service.  Dewey  deserves  his  great 
honors.  He  fairly  won  them.  He  is  now  a  strong,  self-reliant  man,  with  the 
mind  of  a  statesman.  And  his  modesty  and  thoughtfulness  of  others  equals  his 
tried  bravery.  This  book,  which  fully  sets  his  life  and  deeds  before  us,  is  good 
reading  for  young  men.  They  will  do  well  to  emulate  his  pluck,  energy  and 
faithfulness  to  duty,  and  his  habit  of  being  ahead  of  time.  This  large  volume 
is  handsomely  illustrated.     New  York  :  The  Woolfall  Co.     Price,  $2.50. 

The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America.  By  John  Fiske.  Two 
volumes.  Illustrated.  This  is  a  sumptuous  work,  bearing  the  marks  of  pro- 
found scholarship  and  wide  research.  The  author's  historical  writings  are 
well  known,  and  include  The  Beginnings  of  New  England,  which  stands,  chron- 
ologically, immediately  before,  and  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  which 
follows  the  present  work.  The  field  is  particularly  rich  and  full  of  interest  to  a 
large  number  of  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  breadth  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  world  movement  which  led  to  the  settling  of  this  country  and  to- 
the  making  of  the  Constitution,  are  appreciated  as  never  before.  The  whole 
subject  of  history  has  been  seen  in  a  new  light.  It  is  being  studied  in  a  new 
spirit.  The  modern  scientific  spirit  has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  true 
and  proper  conception  of  the  world  forces  at  work  in  human  society,  and  special 
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fitudents  have  been  raised  up  to  do  thorough  work  in  particular  fields, — such 
work  as  was  impossible  under  the  old  conception  of  history  as  a  narration  of 
bare  facts,  with  no  relation  to  a  living  present,  and  a  future  pregnant  with  mag- 
nificent possibilities.  Mr.  Fiske  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  modern  historical 
specialists.  He  is  an  authority  on  the  early  period  of  American  history.  His 
style  is  finished,  and  his  writings  in  this  and  other  departments  have  brought 
him  a  large  and  intelligent  following  among  the  most  intellectual  and  cultured 
of  the  world's  scholars.  We  are  glad  to  see  his  announcement  of  other  works 
projected,  which  he  makes  in  the  preface  of  these  volumes.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifilin  &  Co.     Price,  $4.00. 

The  Teaching  Botanist.  Biy  William  F.  Ganong,  Ph.D.  Professor  Ga- 
nong  presents  the  educational  world  with  a  useful  and  suggestive  manual  of 
information  upon  botanical  instruction  in  this  volume.  It  is  a  book  about  the 
art  of  teaching  the  subject,  not  a  text-book  of  the  subject  itself.  It  is  strictly  on 
pedagogical  lines,  and  no  teacher  of  botany  can  fail  to  be  profited  by  its  perusal, 
whether  all  its  suggestions  are  adopted  or  not.  It  is  the  ripe  result  of  profound 
scholarship  and  wide,  practical  experience.  Since  botanical  instruction  is  no 
longer  confined  to  teaching  how  to  collect,  name  and  preserve  specimens,  but 
looks  into  and  leads  into  the  profounder  subjects  of  plant  anatomy,  functions 
and  relations,  there  has  been  taken  a  long  step  forward.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
books  we  have  seen  on  the  modern  lines,  and  it  will  be  widely  welcomed  alike  by 
teachers  and  mature  students  of  botany.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Price,  $1.10. 

The  Real  Hawaii:  Its  History  and  Present  Condition,  including  the  True 
Story  of  the  Revolution.  By  Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N.  If  anyone  desires  to  learn 
the  '*true  inwardness"  of  the  recent  political  changes  in  Hawaii  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  anti-Royalist  and  annexationist,  he  should  read  this  book.  Lieuten- 
ant Young  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  right  out  with  Yankee  frankness  about  the 
rottenness  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy,  the  partiality  and  onesided ness  of 
•'Paramount'*  Blount's  report  to  President  Cleveland,  and  the  absurdity  and 
shame  of  the  latter's  attempt  to  place  Liliuokalani  on  the  throne.  This  book 
was  forbidden  publication  by  the  Cleveland  administration.  It  now  appears  as 
an  antidote  to  the  Blount  report  and  kindred  documents.  It  is  an  interesting 
contributiori  to  a  controversy  that  has  now  been  practically  settled,  and  settled 
rightly.     New  York  :  The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

Stories  of  Our  Mother  Earth,  by  Harold  W.  Fairbanks,  is  the  suggestive 
title  of  an  attractive  volume  intended  for  supplementary  work  in  Nature  study 
for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  San  Francisco :  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.  Price, 
50  cents. 

LoBO,  Rag  and  Vixen,  and  Pictures.  By  Ernest  Seton  Thompson.  The 
author  of  **  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  has  achieved  quite  a  reputation  as 
an  interpreter  of  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  brute  creation;  for  he 
says  that  **  though  the  lower  animals  have  no  language  in  the  full  sense  as 
we  understand  it,  they  have  a  system  of  sounds,  signs,  touches,  tastes  and 
smells  that  answers  the  purpose  of  language."  It  is  his  avowed  aim  to  trans- 
late this  into  English.  Of  course  Kipling  is  the  great  modern  master  in  this 
field.  But  Mr.  Thompson  is  also  an  expert,  and  he  has  made  a  remarkably 
readable  and  engaging  little  book  in  this  instance.  It  will  be  a  delight  to  the 
youthful  reader.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price,  60  cents. 
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Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  First  High  School 
Course.  By  G.  R.  Carpenter.  This  volume  is  based  on  Carpenter's  Exercises- 
in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  published  in  1891.  The  earlier  work  is 
now  withdrawn,  and  the  present  treatise  brings  the  subject  up  to  date,  embody- 
ing the  important  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching  rhetoric  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past  decade.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

Bushy.  A  Romance  Founded  on  Fact.  By  Cynthia  M.  Westover.  Illus- 
trated by  J.  A.  Walker.  This  is  an  entertaining  story  of  a  little  girl  who  grew 
up  in  an  unusual  environment  of  wildness  and  adventure  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. She  is  a  mature  woman  now,  and  able  to  look  back  upon  her  childhood 
through  the  intervening  years,  and  see  how  the  web  of  human  life  is  woven  out 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  fortune  and  misforiune.  The  story  is  healthful,  and  teaches 
the  value  of  a  self-reliant  and  forceful  character.     New  York  :  The  Morse  Co. 

Methods  of  Knowledge.  An  Essay  in  Epistemology.  By  Walter  G. 
Smith,  Ph.D.  The  students  of  philosophy  and  thoughtful  people  of  a  meta- 
physical turn  of  mind  will  find  pleasure  and  food  for  thought  in  this  book.  Parts 
of  it  have  already  appeared  in  the  form  of  papers  published  in  Mind,  The  Phil- 
osophic Review^  The  International  yournal  of  Ethics^  and  Education.  The 
love  of  knowledge  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  are  discussed;  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  truth  and  morality  are  set  forth.  It  is  a  profound  work,  with 
helpful  and  stimulating  distinctions  and  suggestions  on  almost  every  page. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

Midshipman  Stuart;  or.  The  Last  Crujse  of  the  '*  Essex,"  by  Kirk 
Munroe,  is  a  capital  story  for  boys.  The  plot  is  laid  in  the  significant  year  of 
1812.  While  the  story  proceeds  to  develop  most  interestingly,  the  author  man- 
ages to  teach  a  good  deal  of  history  and  to  inculcate  lessons  of  manliness  and 
force  of  character.  It  is  well  that  the  boys  of  our  day  have  so  many  good 
books  to  read.  They  should  grow  up  with  an  added  nobility,  and  find  it  easier 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  that  will  come  to  them  because  of  their  manifold 
advantages.  This  book  will  make  an  excellent  holiday  gift  for  a  boy  or  young 
man.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price,  $1.25. 

Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns  for  School  and  Home.  We  have  looked 
over  this  large  and  comprehensive  collection  of  songs  and  hymns  with  great 
interest.  We  are  delighted  to  note  the  presence  of  so  many  old  friends, — Amer- 
ica, Anvil  Chorus,  Annie  Laurie,  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  Bonnie  Doon, 
Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  etc.  There  are  new 
songs,  also;  but  the  best  of  the  past  are  not  left  out.  There  are  songs  for  Arbor 
Day,  Children's  Songs  and  National  Hymns.  The  classification  is  excellent. 
The  music  and  words  are  clearly  printed,  and  the  book  is  a  gem  in  every  way* 
It  contains  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  world's  best  songs  and  hymns,  collected 
and  arranged  by  J.  P.  McCaskey.     Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

Stereoscopic  Views  of  Solid  Geometry  Figures,  with  references  to 
Wells's  essentials  of  solid  geometry.  The  use  of  stereoscopic  views  for  the  pres- 
entation of  geometrical  facts  and  relations  has  many  advantages.  The  French, 
who  are  great  masters  of  mathematical  presentation,  have  for  some  time  made 
use  of  such  aids  in  studying  space  of  three  dimensions.  These  views  are  clear 
and  comprehensive,  and  will  do  much  to  interest  the  pupil  and  convey  accurate 
knowledge.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price,  60  cents  ^er  set. 
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Harper's  Scientific  Memoirs,  when  completed,  will  consist  often  volumes, 
four  of  which  are  already  before  the  public.  These  Memoirs  are  edited  by  Prof. 
J.  S.  Ames,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  The  Free  Expansion  of  Gases, 
contains  memoirs  by  Gay-Lussac  Joule  and  Thompson,  translated  by  Professor 
Ames.  This  volume  is  sparingly  supplied  with  diagrams,  and  contains  about 
seventy-five  pages.  The  memoirs  are  not  the  complete  writings  of  the  authori- 
ties mentioned,  but  are  parts  selected  from  these  men's  writings  with  a  view  to 
brevity  and  clearness;  Prismatic  and  Diffraction  Spectra,  are  Memoirs 
by  Joseph  von  Fraunhofer,  translated  by  Professor  Ames.  The  diagrams  in 
this  volume  are  few  in  number,  but  remarkable  in  clearness.  There  is  a  spec- 
trum chart  in  the  back  of  this  volume  which,  though  uncolored,  is  a  model  of 
its  kind;  Rontgen  Rays,  contains  Memoirs  by  Rontgen,  Stokes  and  J.  J.  Tom- 
son,  translated  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Barker,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
volume  has  no  diagrams  at  all;  but  the  text  is  so  clear  and  definite  that  the 
reiader  easily  sees  all  that  is  described.  While  the  other  volumes  of  this  series 
will  probably  appeal  only  to  persons  studying  the  sciences,  this  volume  ought  to 
appeal  to  everyone  interested  in  the  great  popular  discoveries  of  the  day ;  The 
Modern  Theories  of  Solution,  contains  Memoirs  by  Pfeffer,  Arrhenius  and 
Raoult,  translated  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Jones  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  is 
well  supplied  with  diagrams,  and  has  about  eighty  pages.  There  are  assembled 
in  this  volume  the  essential  parts  of  the  writings  of  the  authorities  named,  to 
read  the  entire  writings  of  which  would  take  more  time  than  an  ordinary  student 
will  care  to  devote,  no  matter  how  enthusiastic  he  may  be.  Other  volumes  in 
preparation  are  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics,  On  the  Properties  of  Ions, 
On  the  Law  of  Gases,  On  the  Law  of  Gravitation,  Wave  Theory  of  Light  and 
The  Farady  and  Zeeman  Effect. 

El  Si  de  Las  Ninas,  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Leandro  Fernandez  Moratin, 
is  a  charming  little  reading  play,  a  model  of  tenderness  and  simplicity,  and  well 
worth  a  study  by  all  classes  in  Spanish.  It  has  been  edited,  with  a  biographical 
notice,  explanatory  notes,  and  a  Spanish-English  vocabulary,  by  Eduardo  Tolra 
y  Fornes,  of  the  University  of  Barcelona.  Professor  Fornes  has  also  edited  El 
Cautivo,  an  episode  from  Don  Quixote,  taken  from  that  veracious  history.  It 
consists  of  chapters  thirty-nine,  forty  and  forty-one  of  the  first  part  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  is  said  to  be  an  account  of  the  chief  personal  experiences  of  Cer- 
vantes during  his  captivity  in  Algiers.  The  notes  and  vocabulary  are  copious 
and  satisfying.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable,  by  Etta  Austin  Blaisdcll  and  Mary 
Frances  Blaisdell,  is  a  second  reader  made  up  of  delightful  stories,  retold  in  the 
daintiest  style  and  in  the  most  graphic  manner.  The  authors  have  caught 
the  charm  of  true  story-telling,  and  their  little  book  is  simply  exquisite.  It  is 
most  carefully  graded,  the  selections  are  choicely  made,  and  the  arrangement  is 
inviting.  It  is  a  work  sure  to  please  both  teacher  and  little  reader.  New  York : 
Macmillan  Co. 

In  Qualitative  Analysis,  by  Cyrus  W.  Irish,  we  have  a  scheme  by 
which  the  student  is  made  to  deduce  from  a  series  of  experiments  a  system  of 
analysis  for  himself.  In  this  way  the  study  of  qualitative  analysis  becomes  a 
living  thing,  full  of  interest,  and  not  a  dull,  blind  task  which  the  pupil  must 
perform  without  knowing  the  wherefore,  only  seeing  the  effects.  After  every 
important  division  there  are  sets  of  questions  that  will  broaden  out  the  subject, 
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and  make  it  more  real  and  tangible  to  the  pupil.  Frequent  tabulations  of  the 
analysis  serve  to  make  a  convenient  working  basis  for  the  student.  The  system 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Irish  is  sufficiently  complete  for  any  elementary  analysis 
course,  and  at  the  same  time  is  expressed  in  such  a  way  and  manner  as  to  be 
intelligible  to  an  ordinary  secondary  school  scholar.  New  York :  American 
Book  Co. 

Introduction  to  Rhetoric,  by  William  B.  Cairns,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  is  a  thorougly  up-to-date  text-book  for  beginners  in  this  most 
important  of  subjects.  The  author  believes  that  rhetoric  should  be  presented  to 
the  student  as  a  reasonable  study;  that  the  pupil  should  study  style  and  inven- 
tion together;  and  that  every  exercise  that  a  pupil  writes  should  be  criticised, 
both  as  regards  diction,  sentence  structure,  etc.,  and  as  a  whole  composition. 
In  harmony  with  this  has  the  text-book  been  shaped,  and  it  is  as  usable,  practi- 
cal, sensible  a  work  on  rhetoric  as  any  published.  It  is  a  work  that  should  find 
place  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  as  well  as  in  high  schools  and 
academies.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Grammar  School  Algebra,  by  William  J.  Milne,  LL.D.,  is  designed  as  a 
course  for  grammar  schools  and  beginners  in  public  and  private  schools.  The 
method  of  treatment  is  simple,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  corresponds 
with  the  accepted  plans  now  in  vogue.  Dr.  Milne  designs  his  book  to  *•  present 
the  elementary  facts  of  the  science  of  algebra  in  such  a  manner  that  a  deep  in- 
terest will  be  awakened  in  the  processes."  It  is  a  practical  presentation  of  the 
subject,  and  is  entirely  free  from  pedantry  and  padding.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Co. 

Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  by  Arnold  Werner-Spanhoofd,  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  first  year's  course  in  German  for  classes  where  the  work  is 
conducted  in  German.  It  is  a  work  with  some  novel  features.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  carefully  graded  illustrative  lessons,  thirty-five  in  number,  and  each 
lesson  is  divided  into  five  essential  parts:  development  lesson,  reading,  gram- 
mar, vocabulary  and  exercises.  It  is  a  faithful  work,  constructed  on  logical 
lines  and  based  on  many  years*  experience  in  the  classroom.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

We  have  received  copies  of  Cyr*s  Fifth  Reader,  up  to  date  in  its  selec- 
tions of  choice  literature,  even  including  accounts  of  some  of  the  important 
events  of  the  late  war  with  Spain,  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr,  price,  80  cents;  and  Tar- 
bell's  Lessons  in  Language  and  Grammar,  Book  I.,  50  cents;  Book  II., 
70  cents,  by  Horace  S.  and  Martha  Tarbell;  and  Hazen's  Grade  Spellers, 
First  Book,  by  M.  W.  Hazen,  20  cents — from  Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Two  Tragedies  of  Seneca, — Medea  and 
The  Daughters  of  Troy,  rendered  into  English  verse,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Ella  Isabel  Harris,  Boston,  Houghton,  MifTlin  &  Co.,  75  cents;  For  Child- 
hood Days,  a  first-year  reader  in  the  New  Century  Readers,  by  John  G. 
Thompson  and  Thomas  E.  Thompson,  a  very  beautifully  illustrated  book  for 
beginners,  designed  to  follow  blackboard  or  primer  instruction  when  the  child 
has  learned  to  recognize  about  thirty  words,  The  Morse  Company,  New  York, 
28  cents;  Graded  Literature  Reader,  First  Book,  edited  by  Harry  Pratt 
Judson  and  Ada  C.  Bender,  and  published  at  25  cents  by  Maynard,  Merrill  & 
Co.,  New  York;  Stories  of  Animal  Life,  by  Charles  Frederick  Holden,  in 
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the  Eclectic  School  Reading  Series,  New  York,  The  American  Book  Company, 
60  cents;  Practical  Public  Speaking,  a  text-book  for  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  by  S.  II.  Clark  and  F.  M.  Blanchard,  containing  excellent  classified  se- 
lections for  public  speaking,  published  at  $1.00,  by  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New 
York;  Pitman's  Practical  Spanish  Grammar,  with  conversation,  vocabu- 
lary and  imitated  pronunciation,  by  Don  Baltasar  Vitoria  and  W.  G.  Isbister; 
published  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  London  and  New  York,  boards  40  cents, 
cloth,  50  cents;  L'Arrabbiata,  von  Paul  Heyse,  edited  for  school  use  by  Max 
Lentz,  New  York,  American  Book  Company ;  Speech  of  Edmund  Burke  on 
moving  his  resolutions  for  conciliation  with  the  colonies,  edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Anna  A.  Fisher,  being  No.  2  of  the  Cambridge  Litera- 
ture Series,  Boston,  Benjamin  II.  Sanborn  and  Co.,  25  cents;  Practical  Phys- 
ical Exercises,  for  public  and  private  schools,  arranged  by  Louis  Lepper  and 
Wm.  II.  Wiley,  fully  illustrated, — a  choice  little  volume  showing  how  to  in- 
troduce physical  training  in  an  effective  and  practical  way,  to  the  certain  and 
lasting  benefit  of  the  children,  The  Inland  Publishing  Company,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  80  cents;  George  Eliot's  Silas  MARNER,with  an  Introduction  by  George 
Armstrong  Wauchope,  the  latest  addition  to  Heath's  English  Classics  Series, 
Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  40  cents;  The  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States,  France,  Switzerland,  Articles  of  Confederation,  rearranged  for  class 
study;  Boston,  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  15  cents  each;  A  Plain  Talk 
About  the  Kindergarten,  sent  for  2  cents  by  the  Milton  Bradley  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

PERIODICALS. 

Appleton^s  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  November  contains  an  interesting  illustrated  article  on 
the  "  Kissing  Bug"  delusion;  also  valuable  p.ipers  on  Food  Poisoning  and  the  Mosquito  Theory 

of  Malaria,  with  other  articles,  making  this  an  exceptionally  valuable  and  readable  number. Dr. 

Weir  Mitchell  contributes  to  the  November  Century  the  first  chapters  of  a  new  novel  or  story 
called  "  The  Autobiography  of  a  Quack."  In  the  same  number  will  appear  a  chapter  of  auto- 
biography by  Mark  Twain,  entitled  "  My  Debut  as  a  Literary  Person. Pearson's  Magaxine  is 

rapidly  coming  to  the  front.  It  is  equal  to  the  best  of  the  popular  ten-cent  magazines.  The  open- 
ing article  of  the  November  number,  by  E.  H.  Kydall,  on  Big  Fruit  Farming  Operations,  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  and   gives   in   a  concise  form  many  interesting  facts  about  one  of  the  great 

industries  of  California. The  Medical  Record^  New  York,  has  for  years  been  the  leading  organ 

of  the  medical  profession  in  America,  and  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  recognized 
medium  of  intercommunication  between  the  profession  throughout  the  world.  It  is  intended  to  be 
in  every  respect  a  medical  newspaper,  and  contains  among  its  Original  Articles  many  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  medical  literature.  The  busy  practitioner  will  find  among  the  Thera- 
peutic Hints  and  in  the  Clinical  Department  a  large  fund  of  practical  matter,  carefully  condensed^ 
and  exceedingly  interesting.  Medical  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world  is  supplied  through  special 
correspondents,  by  mail  and  telegraph;  New  publications  and  inventions  are  reviewed  and 
described;  in  the  Editorial  Department  matters  of  current  interest  are  discussed  in  a  manner 
which  has  established  The  Medical  Record  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  profession  as  a  thor- 

oughly  independent  journal  and  the  most  influential  publication  of  its  class. It  is  announced 

that  The  Cosmopolitan  will  be  sold,  and  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Walker,  its  editor,  will  devote  his  time  \x> 

the  manufacture  of  automobiles. Everybody's  Magasine  is  the  title  of  a  new  publication  issued 

by  John  Wanamaker. The  American  Review  of  Reviews  continues  to  furnish  the  busy  man 

with  the  best  summaries  and  ablest  articles  on  the  various  departments  of  life  of  any  of  the  publi- 
cations coming  to  our  table.  It  is  always  packed  full  of  important  matter  that  no  intelligent 
American  can  afford  to  pass  over.  The  Youth's  Companion  is  still  at  the  front  as  a  juvenile 
publication,  and  has  many  adult  readers.    Its  menu  for  the  coming  year  is  appetizing. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,  KANSAS    CITY,  MO. 

THE  subject  I  have  chosen  to  sketch  briefly  is  not  preten- 
tious,— a  simple,  everyday  matter-of-fact  description  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  arithmetical  bookmaking  m  the  United 
States  for  a  century.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter it  does  not  admit  of  much  adornment.  I  address  myself, 
therefore,  to  one  phase  of  the  subject ;  namely,  the  diflTerence  be- 
tween the  arithmetics  of  a  hundred  years  ago  and  those  of  to-day. 
In  1788  Nicolas  Pike,  A.M.,  printed  by  subscription  his 
New  and  Complete  System  of  Arithmetic,  and  nine  years 
later  a  second  edition  was  revised,  enlarged  and  corrected  by 
Ebenezer  Adams,  A.M.,  preceptor  of  Leicester  Academy. 
This  book  was  printed  at  Worcester,  Mass.  The  author,  Nico- 
las Pike,  secured  in  1785  and  1786  letters  of  commendation 
from  J.  Wheelock,  president  of  Dartmouth  University,  B. 
Woodward,  professor  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  and  from 
John  Smith,  professor  of  the  Learned  Languages.  It  appears 
also  that  in  1785  Benjamin  West  had  read  the  manuscript  before 
it  was  printed,  and  his.  testimonial  is  unique.  I  transcribe  an 
extract : — 

The  arrangement  of  the  work,  and  the  method  by  which 
it  leads  the  tyro  into  the  first  principles  of  numbers,  are  novel- 
ties I  have  not  met  with  in  any  book  I  have  seen.  Wingate, 
Hatton,  Ward,   Hill,  and   manv   other    authors   whose   names 
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might  be  adduced  if  necessary,  have  claimed  a  considerable 
share  of  merit ;  but  when  brought  into  a  comparative  point  of 
view  with  this  treatise  they  are  inadequate  and  defective.  This 
volume  contains,  besides  what  is  useful  and  necessary  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  a  great  fund  for  amusement  and  enter- 
tainment. The  mechanic  will  find  in  it  much  more  than  he  mav 
have  occasion  for ;  the  lawyer,  merchant  and  mathematician 
will  find  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  genius ;  and  I 
am  well  assured  it  may  be  read  to  great  advantage  by  students 
of  every  class,  from  the  lowest  vschool  to  the  university.  More 
than  this  need  not  be  said  by  me,  and  to  have  said  less  would 
be  keeping  back  a  tribute  justly  due  to  the  merit  of  this  work. 

(Signed)  Bknjamin  Wkst. 

There  are  also  strong  testimonials  from  the  presidents  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  dated  in  1786;  and  when  the  book  came  from 
the  press  the  author  forwarded  an  elegantly  bound  copy  to  Gen- 
eral Washington,  who  complimented  the  author  very  highly  for 
his  performance  in  the  direction  of  sound  learning  in  America. 

The  book  is  a  heavy  i2mo  of  516  pages,  bound  in  leather. 
The  author  devotes  472  pages  to  arithmetic,  including  about 
everything  that  was  then  known  upon  the  subject,  and  to  all 
subjects  to  which  it  could  be  applied.  The  remaining  pages 
contain  a  brief  treatise  on  algebra  and  the  conic  sections. 

All  the  exercises  touching  business  affairs,  instead  of  having 
the  decimal  system  of  money  as  now  used  in  American  treatises, 
are  in  English  money,  and  the  space  given  to  converting  the 
money  of  one  colony  into  that  of  another  colony  occupies  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  book.  In  one  place.  Federal  money 
is  introduced  sparingly.  It  was  just  coming  into  use.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  work  shows  what  Benjamin  West  meant  when 
he  spoke  of  the  "exercise  of  their  genius."     Here  are  a  few 

specimens : —  4 

• 

'*  I.  Having  the  sum  of  two  numbers,  and  the  sum  of  their 
square  given,  to  find  the  numbers." 

'*  2.  To  find  the  true  depth  of  a  well,  by  dropping  a  vStone  into 
it,  also  the  time  of  the  stone's  descent,  and  of  the  sound's  ascent." 

"3.   IIow  to  discover  the  quantity  of  adulteration  in  metals." 

"  4.   IIow  to  test  spirituous  liquors." 

Many  years  ago,  around  the  fireside  on  a  winter's  evening,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  boys  to  spend  their  time  in  try- 
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ing  to  work  out  difficult  arithmetical  problems  and  other  puzzles, 
and  these  conundrums  passed  currently  from  one  group  or 
neighborhood  to  another.  It  was  a  narrow  w-ay  of  developing 
thought,  yet  it  was  very  much  better  than  doing  nothing. 

Nicolas  Pike's  arithmetic  had  more  to  do  in  shaping  the  size 
and  determining  the  amount  of  matter  that,  arithmetics  ought  to 
contain  than  any  other  one  book  published  in  the  United  States 
on  this  subject.  It  was  a  change  from  the  English  books  to  a 
native  one  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  numerous  host.  Little  space 
is  given  by  Pike  to  illustrations,  but  much  to  examples  and 
rules  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  large  books  still  in 
common  use  it  is  the  most  formidable  treatise  ever  issued  in  this 
country.  Brooks'  Higher  Arithmetic  contains  more  matter,  but 
it  does  not  extend  into  algebra  or  geometr\\ 

Dropping  down  forty  years  brings  the  reader  to  an  arithmetic 
by  T.  H.  Babcock,  w^ho  wrote  a  compact  little  volume  of  180 
pages,  one  of  the  best  works  of  that  period.  He  doubtless  was 
acquainted  with  Leybourn's  Diary  Qiiestions,  published  in  Eng- 
land from  1704  to  1816,  judging  from  the  poetical  effusions 
interspersed  throughout  the  miscellaneous  collection  in  this  vol- 
ume. At  the  end  of  each  subject  the  author  printed  questions, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  very  decided  improvement  over  previous 
works. 

Forty  years  had  completely  changed  the  currency  system  of 
the  country.  Nearly  all  the  problems  involving  money  are  in 
United  States  money.  Instead  of  472  pages  devoted  to  the 
arithmetic  proper,  as  Pike  had  done,  he  compressed  what  he 
had  to  say  on  arithmetic  into  138  pages  of  closely  printed  matter. 
The  remaining  forty  pages  is  placed  under  the  head  "Miscella- 
neous,"' beginning  with  Chronological  Problems,  followed  by 
Gravities  of  Bodies,  Falling  Bodies,  Mechanical  Powers,  Men- 
suration of  Surfaces  and  Solids,  an  introduction  to  Algebra, 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  and  seven  pages  of  miscellaneous 
questions.  I  insert  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  may  be  interested  in  knowing  what  their  great-grandfathers 
did. 

*'  I.  If  a  large  vessel  Be  kept  full,  it  is  required  to  find  how 
far  water  will  spurt  from  it  through  a  hole  D,  on  the  plane 
B  C?" 
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"2.  A  country  clown  addressed  a  charming  belle, 
Who  in  both  wit  and  learning  did  excel ; 
The  youth,  unskilled  in  numbers,  as  will  show, 
Desirous  was  the  lady's  age  to  know — 
When  she  replied  with  a  majestic  air. 
With  piercing  words  peculiar  to  the  fair, 
*  My  age  is  such  if  multiplied  by  three 
Two-sevenths  of  that  product  tripled  be — 
The  square  root  of  two-ninths  of  that  is  four, 
Now  tell  my  age  or  never  see  me  more.'" 

'*  3.   I  am  constrained  to  plant  a  grove 
To  entertain  the  nymph  I  love ; 
This  simple  grove  I  must  compose 
Of  nineteen  trees  in  nine  straight  rows. 
And  in  each  row  five  trees  dispose ; 
The  distance  of  each  outside  tree, 
That's  in  this  grove  five  rods  must  be. 
Then  tell  the  length  of  golden  wire. 
The  circle  of  it  will  require?" 

'*  4.  A  wretch,  who  spurned  the  virtuous  path  below, 
To  heaven  above  by  other  means  w-ould  go ; 
He  by  mechanic  art  a  ladder  raised, 
Its  height  the  vulgar  and  the  learn'd  amazed. 
'  Thus  Jacob  did,'  said  he,  *  and  w-hy  not  I 
Scale  heaven  as  well  as  he?     At  least  I'll  try.' 
lie  mounts  the  ladder,  rapidly  ascends. 
And  bids  adieu  to  all  terrestrial  friends. 
Now  wrapped  in  clouds  unpierced  by  human  eyes. 
But  now  a  ball  red  hot  he  lets  fall  down. 
Which  fires  a  cannon  at  the  base,  whose  sound 
Ascends  his  ear,  in  thrice  the  length  of  time. 
The  ball  was  falling  from  this  light  sublime. 
Ye  sages  tell  if  he  to  heaven  has  got. 
Or  how  far  soaring  from  this  earthly  spot." 

There  are  sixteen  of  these  poetical  problems,  of  which  the 
four  quoted  are  good  specimens.  I  insert  the  77th  problem* 
next  to  the  last  in  the  miscellaneous  collection,  as  a  curious 
illustration  the  mathematical  mind  took  in  those  days  to  express 
itself  on  religious  subjects.     Here  it  is  : — 

''Suppose  the  natural  increase  of  mankind  to  be  such  that 
they  double  once  in  fifty  years  ;  and  suppose  a  general  resurrec- 
tion had  taken  place  Anno  Mundi  58db  :  what  would  have  been 
the  number  of  squIs?  And  suppose  the  whole  globe  of  the 
world,  sea  and  land,  rocks  and  mountains,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  them,  how  large  a  part  would  each  have  drawn?" 


/ 
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THE    FRENCH    INFUENCE. 

While  Nicolas  Pike's  master-work  on  arithmetic  formed  the 
basis  for  all  future  work  it  was  too  cumbersome  to  be  followed 
by  the  text-book  makers.  Instead  of  such  huge  tomes  the  ten- 
dency soon  ran  to  the  opposite  extreme.  A  French  influence 
had  crept  into  the  mathematical  teaching  in  this  country.  The 
Napoleonic  wars  had  driven  many  notable  French  scholars  to 
America,  and  the  adaptation  of  French  thought  in  text-books  to 
American  schools  became  a  fad.  A  custom,  too,  had  crept  by 
degrees  from  the  old  plan  of  preserving  arithmetical  solutions 
in  stitched  copy  books  into  the  arithmetics  themselves.  A 
cipherer  had  a  paper  book  into  which  he  copied  very  neatly 
^*  every  sum  "  after  he  had  worked  it  on  his  slate,  so  that  when 
he  got  through  his  book  he  had  a  key  to  what  he  had  done. 
General  Washington's  work  is  still  preserved  in  this  manner, 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  these  keys  in  the  older 
sections  of  the  country  at  the  present  time.  So  when  Daniel 
Adams  made  his  arithmetic  early  in  the  century  he  usually  put 
about  two  problems  on  each  page,  and  then  left  room  just  be- 
neath each  problem  for  the  learner  to  write  out  in  full  his  solu- 
tion ;  and  some  of  the  books  used  in  this  manner,  carefully 
written,  are  in  existence,  and  the  arithmetical  work  of  the  same 
famiW  was  often  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

For  a  period  of  fifty  years  after  the  American  Revolution, 
except  the  French  influence,  the  arithmetics  ran  along  on  the 
same  general  level — varying  somewhat  as  to  difficulty,  but  not 
much  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  work. 

It  is  true  that  Colburn  had  developed  a  scheme  of  mental 
arithmetic  which  was  destined  to  revolutionize  oral  teaching, 
and  this  was  the  strongest  educational  factor  that  has  been 
wrought  out  during  the  century.  He  put  the  learner  to  think- 
ing instead  of  ciphering. 

HORACE    MANN    AND    PLINY    E.    CHASE. 

Horace  Mann  believed  in  teaching  applied  arithmetic.  So 
he  wrought  out  a  new  scheme  mentally,  and  then  he  explained 
it  to  Pliny  E.  Chase,  who  undertook  to  embody  the  ideas  in  a 
book.  Forty-nine  years  ago  Arithmetic  Practically  Applied, 
by  Horace  Mann  and  Pliny  E.  Chase,  Philadelphia,  was  pub- 
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lished.  The  plan  adhered  to  in  this  book  is  to  teach  important 
and  valuable  information  along  with  the  arithmetical  exercises. 
Horace  Mann  believed  most  thoroughly  that  arithmetic  should 
embrace  something  more  than  the  market  price  of  commodities, 
the  gain  or  loss  in  trade,  and  the  interest  and  discount  of  banks, 
or  to  add  or  subtract  the  number  of  apples  or  of  cakes  in  the 
possession  of  James,  John  or  Joe.  He  would  apply  the  science 
of  number  in  the  best  manner  possible  to  useful  and  important 
knowledge.  He  asks.  Why  not  add  together  the  population  of 
the  different  States  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  different  nations  of 
Europe  or  of  the  world,  and  thus  learn  the  population  of  the 
whole  earth,  as  well  as  to  add  naked  columns  of  abstract  fig- 
ures? To  direct  the  learner's  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
the  shop  of  the  retailer  or  the  counting-room  of  the  merchant,  is 
not  to  enjoy  the  peddler's  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
men,  events,  times,  places  and  things, — with  the  great  results 
of  business  and  of  civilization  as  thev  now  exist  in  the  world. 
Instead  of  wearying  the  learner  with  endless  reiterations  about 
boxes,  bales,  bushels,  dollars,  dimes,  cents  and  mills,  why  not 
open  before  him  some  of  the  vast  storehouses  of  truth,  and  dis- 
play some  specimens  of  their  variety  and  beauty? 

The  foregoing  indicates  what  Horace  Mann  thought  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  material  composing  the  book  was  consequently 
drawn  from  ,many  scientific  and  useful  sources.  A  problem  or 
two  will  illustrate  more  clearly  his  meaning : — 

'*  I.  How  many  cuts  are  made  per  minute  by  the  beater  of 
a  paper  mill,  which  has  60  teeth,  each  of  which  passes  by  24 
cutters  at  every  revolution,  when  there  are  150  revolutions  per 
minute?" 

**  2.  An  ox  measured  six  feet  tjiree  inches  in  girth,  and  the 
length  of  his  back  was  five  feet  four  inches.  Determine  his 
weight  bv  each  of  the  rules." 

*\'^.  If  a  powerful  Drummond  light,  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet,  casts  a  shadow  of  the  same  intensitv  as  that  cast  bv  the  sun, 
to  how  many  such  lights  is  the  sun's  light  equivalent,  estimating 
the  distance  of  the  sun  at  ninetv-five  million  miles  ?"^   . ..    _ 

Notwithstanding  the  many  sensible  things  that  Horace  Mann 
advocated  as  to  the  character  of  the  matter  which  he  incorpo- 
rated  in  this  book,  I  do  not  know  that  the  book  ever  obtained  any 
recognition  whatever  among  the  educators  of  this  country ;  in 
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fact,  I  have  never  seen  but  two  copies  of  the  work  in  all  my 
searchings.  Some  years  ago  I  tried  to  get  a  copy  for  a  friend, 
but  without  success ;  yet  doubtless  there  are  a  few  copies  in 
secondhand  stores  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere. 

CLAUDIUS    CROZET* 

This  sketch  woiild  be  incomplete  without  referring  to  the  work 
ol  Prof.  Claudius  Crozet.  He  had  graduated  from  the  Poly- 
technical  School  in  Paris,  and  served  as  an  artillery  officer  in 
several  campaigns  under  Napoleon,  and  had  distinguished  him- 
self especially  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Wagram.  With  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  he  came  to  America,  and  in  1816  and 
18 1 7  he  was  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point, 
and  a  full  professor  from  181 7  to  1823.  This  young  officer 
gave  a. tremendous  impulse  to  the  mathematical  teaching  at  the 
Military  Academy.  Col.  E.  D.  Mansfield  has  given  some  very 
interesting  recollections  of  Professor  Crozet's  method  of  teach- 
ing. His  class  in  1817-1818  was  the  first  one  to  begin  a  severe 
and  complete  course  in  mathematics.  Instead  of  teaching  en- 
gineering,as  he  had  agreed  to  do,  he  found  that  he  had  to  teach 
them  mathematics  first,  as  not  one  had  had  the  preliminary 
training  in  mathematics  which  would  fit  for  a  course  in  engi- 
neering. The  surprise  of  Crozet  was  most  complete  when  he 
found  that  not  one  cadet  understood  what  he  was  attempting  to 
do  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Perhaps  not  two  dozen  persons  in  America  knew  at  that  time 
there  was  such  a  science  as  Descriptive  Geometry^  and  there 
was  not  a  treatise  in  the  English  language  on  the  subject.  This 
science,  founded  by  Monge,  was  hardly  thirty  years  old,  and 
this  was  the  subject  Crozet  meant  to  teach,  and  he  had  to  teach 
it  orally.  By  the  aid  of  a  carpenter  and  a  painter  he  introduced 
the  blackboard  and  chalk;  but,  previously,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
May,  of  Boston,  had  used  the  blackboard,  having  seen  one  in 
1813  in  the  mathematical  school  kept  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Xavier  Brosius,  a  Catholic  priest  of  France,  who  had  one  sus- 
pended on  the  walls  with  luiiips  of  chalk  below  and  cloth 
hanging  on  either  side. 

In  182 1  Crozet,  having  mastered  the  English  language,  pub- 
lished his  treatise  on  Descriptive  Geometry  for  the  use  of  the 
cadets  at  the  Militarv  Academv. 
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Crozet  is  justly  called  the  lather  of  Descriptive  Geometry  in 
America,  and  owing  to  his  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  the 
course  of  study  in  the  Military  Academy  took  high  rank. 

When  Professor  Crozet  left  the  Military  Academy  he,  became 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  State  of  Virginia :  and  later  he  held  a 
similar  position  in  Louisiana,  and  for  a  time  he  was  employed 
as  the  engineer  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

It  was  in  1848  that  he  published  in  Richmond,  Va.,  his  An 
Arithmetic  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  it  indicates  the  clear- 
nesa^of  the  author's  mind  and  the  facility  with  which  he  could 
put  his  thoughts  on  paper. 

It  is  a  model  of  simplicity,  clearness  and  elegance.  No  ex- 
pression is  equivocal, — something  that  is  not  alwa3's  found  in 
mathematical  writings.  Professor  Crozet  combines  the  elegance 
of  the  French  method  with  the  practical  side  of  American  busi- 
ness matters. 

A  few  words  about  the  personal  appearance  of  Professor 
Crozet,  as  given  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  will  help  to 
fix  a  strong  picture  of  him  in  one's  mind  :  '*  There  are  persons 
whose  appearance  is  never  eflaced  from  the  memory.  Of  this 
class  was  the  professor  of  the  art  of  civil  engineering, — Col. 
Claude  Crozet;  a  tall,  somewhat  heavily  built  man,  of  dark 
complexion,  black  hair,  and  eyebrows,  deep-set  eyes,  remark- 
able for- their  keen  and  bright  expression,  a  firm  mouth  and 
square  chin,  a  rapid  speech  and  a  strong  French  accent.  I  can, 
after  the  lapse  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  fancy  I  see  the  man 
before  me.  lie  had  been  an  engineer  under  Napoleon  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram  and  elsewhere  ;  and  the  anecdotes  with  which 
he  illustrated  his  teachings  were  far  more  interesting  than  the 
Science  of  War  and  Fortifications,  which  was  the  name  of  our 
text-book  at  that  time." 

THK    EFFECT    OF    THE    CIVIL    WAR    ON    ARITHMETIC    MAKINCJ. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  effect  of  the  war  on  arithmetic 
matter  was  far-reaching.  New  conditions  were  introduced,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  stock  and  bpnds  which  flooded  the  markets, 
inflated  the  pages  of  American  arithmetics  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent as  compared  with  former  arithmetics  or  modern  .foreign 
text-books.  x\bout  one  fourth  of  the  common  arithmetic  now  is 
usually  devoted  to  "'Percentage  and  its  Applications."     From 
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the  piling  up  of  the  subject  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
opposite  direction  now — the  omission  of  what  is  not  absolutely 
essential.  From  a  careful  survey  of  the  subject  from  its  incep- 
tion in  this  country  to  the  present  time,  it  is  evident  that  the 
movement,  or  development,  has  been  a  very  uneven  one, — a  run- 
ning at  times  to  extremes,  and  a  lopping  off  and  paring  down. 
For  ten  years  the  process  of  elimination  has  been  going  on,  and 
we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  it  vet. 

THE  PUBUC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  CHICAGO. 

E.  BENJAMIN    ANDREWS,  LL.D.,  SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  public  schools  of  Chicago  are  kindergartens,  elemen- 
tary schools,  high  schools,  a  normal  school,  a  school  for 
youth  convicted  of  petty  crimes,  and  schools  for  the  deaf. 

By  a  general  suffrage  \t)te  of  the  city  cast  April  4,  1899,  the 
kindergartens  have  become  a  legal  part  of  the  school  system. 
For  several  years  previous  ihey  were  sustained  by  the  School 
Board  because  of  popular  sentiment  favorable  to  them,  but  with- 
out actual  legislative  sanction.  They  receive  children  between 
four  and  six  years  of  age,  have  thus  far  been  established  mainly 
in  the  poorer  districts,  and  have  been  of  great  service  to  hard- 
worked  mothers  and  neglected  children.  Three  hours  is  the 
daily  session.  The  number  of  kindergartens  during  1898-99 
was  84;  pupils  enrolled,  7,241;  average  daily  membership, 
3,8or  ;  average  daily  attendance,  3,402. 

The  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  eight  grades  of  a 
year  each,  admitting  children  when  six  years  old.  These 
schools  form  the  basis  of  our  system.  By  the  State  law  of  Illi- 
nois attendance  upon  them  is  obligatory  for  sixteen  weeks  in 
the  year,  twelve  of  which  must  be  continuous,  upon  all  children 
between  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  are  in  session  for 
forty  weeks,  five  and  a  half  hours  daily,  from  Monday  to  Friday 
•  inclusive.  The  total  number  of  children  in  the  city  from  six  to 
fifteen  years  of  age  by  the  census  of  1898  was  344,246 ;  total 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  1898-99, 
231,949;  average  daily  membership,  195,294:  average  daily 
attendance,  171,849.8. 
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The  studies  in  the  elementary  schools,  with  the  years  each  is 
studied,  maybe  thus  summarized:  Literature — English  (read- 
ing 8,  grammar  8,  dictation  8),  German  (optional)  4,  Latin  2, 
history  5  ;  Science — mathematics  8,  nature  study  8,  geography 
3;  Art — singing  8,  drawing  7,  writing  8;  Applied  Science — 
manual  training  2,  physical  culture  8. 

German  is  in  the  course  because  of  the  large  German  popula- 
tion of  the  city.  Latin  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was 
introduced  five  years  ago  out  of  a  desire  to  anneal  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools  more  closely  to  the  high 
schools,  approximating  the  latter  to  the  German  gymnasia,  the 
French  lycees  and  the  old  English  public  school  system  of 
Rugby  and  Harrow. 

Nature  study  is  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  science, — the 
explanation  of  the  pupils'  physical  environment. 

Under  the  name  of  manual  training  a  course  in  carpentry — 
bench  work — was  established  in  the  schools  by  private  benefi- 
cence in  1891.  Shops  have  since  been  placed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  thirty-four  schools.  The  course  is  open  to  the  boys 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  all  schools  for  one  and  a  half 
hours  per  week.  The  number  attending  in  1898-99  was  (about) 
15,000,  representing  168  schools.  The  course  is  popular,  the 
number  attending  increases  as^  rapidly  as  new  schools  are 
opened,  and  the  effect  upon  the  artisan  population  promises  to 
be  powerful.  ^ 

The  department  of  household  arts  has  been  established  only 
a  year.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  by 
the  Board  of  Education  ;  eleven  schools  in  different  districts  were 
selected  to  which  pupils  from  one  hundred  and  forty  others 
might  come  for  instruction  ;  ten  teachers  of  sewing  and  as  many 
of  cooking  were  engaged.  Pupils  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
and  a  few  from  the  sixth  grade  were  allowed  to  attend  the  les- 
sons for  one  hour  and  a  half  a  week  in  each  department.  About 
five  thousand  girls  have  taken  lessons  in  sewing  and  as  many 
in  cooking.  This  department  accomplishes  for  girls  what  that 
of  carpentry  does  for  boys;  viz.,  trains  brains  and  hands  for 
the  future  work  of  life,  and  its  influence  on  home  life  is  most 
beneficent. 

In  1898-99  thirty-seven  evening  schools  were  maintained  dur- 
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ing  the  winter  months,  of  which  seven  were  evening  high 
schools.  They  were  in  session  one  hundred  and  eight  even- 
ings,  two  hours  per  evening.  The  number  of  elementary  pupils 
was  8,887,  of  high  school  pupils,  2,249  ;  total,  11,136.  •  The  ele- 
mentary courses  include  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,^ 
geography,  history  and  elementary  bookkeeping;  the  high 
school  courses,  stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  mathe- 
matics, free-hand,  mechanical  and  architectual  drawing.  In 
these  schools  many  foreigners  learn  English  or  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  they  are  valuable  aids  in  the 
training  for  citizenship  for  youth  bom  abroad  or  children  of 
parents  so  born. 

Nine  schools  for  the  deaf  are  maintained  in  public  school  build- 
ings, mainly  supported  by  a  State  tax.  The  number  of  teachers 
for  1898-99  was  19  ;  the  nuhiber  of  pupils  enrolled,  162.  Both 
the  sign  and  oral  methods  of  instruction  are  employed,  but  there 
is  a  tendency  to  disuse  the  signs  with  the  more  intelligent  pupils. 

A  school  for  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  convicted  of  petty 
offenses  is  maintained  at  the  city  Bridewell  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  For  the  year  1898-99  the  total  number  of  boys  com- 
mitted was  779 ;  the  average  membership,  113  ;  and  the  average 
time  spent  in  the  school  40  school  days.  The  course  of  study 
includes  the  usual  subjects  of  the  elementary  schools,  with  five 
hours  per  week  of  shop  work,  carpentry,  and  lathe-turning  in 
wood. 

The  high  schools  receive  without  examination  any  graduates 
of  the  elementary  schools  wishing  to  enter.  The  average  age 
of  entrance  is  fifteen.  Owing  partly  to  economic  causes  which 
draw  the  boys  to  self-sustenance,  partly  to  the  courses  given, 
70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  girls.  [For  September  and  October 
of  the  present  year  the  proportion  of  boys  is  greatly  increased]. 
The  course  of  study  is  almost  entirely  a  professional  one, '60  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  seeking  admission  to  the  normal  school,. 
25  per  cent  entering  colleges.  Only  one  of  the  high  schools, 
called  the  English  High  and  Manual  Training  School,  gives  a 
technical  course  in  mechanical  drawing,  wood  and  metal  work, 
and  all  the  pupils  at  this  school — about  five  hundred — are  boys. 
Educational  opinion  favorable  to  secondary  training  schools  for 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  is  almost  unanimous. 
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Public  opinion  is  not  yet  fully  formed,  but  is  rapidly  tending  in 
that  direction.  The  following  is  the  course  of  study  for  thirteen 
of  the  fourteen  high  schools:  First  year,  literature  (English, 
Latin,  German),  science  (algebra,  physiology),  science  applied 
(physical  culture),  art  (rtusic,  drawing)  ;  second  year,  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  geometry,  biology,  physical 
culture,  music,  drawing :  third  year,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  . 
German,  French,  general  history,  Greek-Roman  history,  physics, 
physical  culture,  music,  drawing;  fourth  year,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  English  history,  civics  one-half  year,  political 
economy  one-half  year,  chemistry,  astronomy  one-half  year, 
geology  one-half  year,  physical  culture,  music,  drawing.  One 
lesson  per  week  is  given  in  music,  and  one  in  physical  culture. 
The  required  studies  are  the  full  course  in  English,  a  foreign 
language  (Latin  or  German)  for  flie  first  two  years,  one  in 
algebra,  one  in  geometry,  two  years  of  other  sciences,  music, 
drawing,  and  physical  culture.  The  number  of  optional  studies 
has  increased  for  several  years,  and  the  tendency  is  to  make  all 
optional  except  English,  four  studies  per  year  being  required  to 
complete  the  course,  exclusive  of  music,  drawing,  and  physical 
culture.  The  number  of  recitations  in  one  subject  varies  from 
five  to  three,  the  recitation  divisions  per  day  from  five  to  six,  the 
time  of  a  recitation  from  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour.  The 
number  of  hour  sessions  per  day  is  five,  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m., 
with  half  an  hour's  recess  at  noon. 

In  the  English  High  and  Manual  Training  School  the  course 
is  three  years.  In  literature  the  languages  taught  are  :  English, 
three  years;  French,  two  years:  history,  general,  one  year; 
civics,  one-half  year;  political  economy,  one-half  year;  in 
science,  algebra,  one  year;  geometry,  two  years;  biology,  one 
year;  physics,  one  year;  chemistry,  one  year.  A  thorough 
training  is  given  in  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  in  wood 
and  metal  work,  equal  to  three  years'  apprenticeship. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  high  schools  for  1898-99  was 
10,123;  average  daily  membership,  8,8jo.6;  average  daily 
attendance,  8,415.1;    number  of  pupils  to  teacher,  34.1. 

Within  two  vears  the  normal  school  has  been  transferred  from 
Cook  County,  becoming  a  city  institution.  By  the  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  June,  1899,  the  length  of  the  course  has 
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been  increased  from  one  to  two  years.  The  school  receives 
without  examination  graduates  of  the  city  high  schools  who 
average  90  per  cent  out  of  a  possible  100  in  their  studies,  others 
being  admitted  on  examination.  The  course  has  been  chiefly 
pedagogic,  but  the  first  year  will  now  be  largely  academic. 
Nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  come  from  this 
source,  as  normal  school  graduates  may  become  teachers  without 
examination  on  election  by  the  Board.  All  graduates  are  obliged 
before  receiving  permanent  appointment  to  "  cadet''  successfully 
for  four  months  in  some  school.. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  normal  school  during 
1898-99  was  573;  average  daily  membership,  472.8 ;  average 
daily  attendance,  453.5  ;  number  graduated,  435. 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  twenty- one  members 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  pf  the  city  for  a  term  of  three  years  each, 
seven  being  appointed  annually.  They  serve  without  pay. 
They  select  annually  a  superintendent,  nine  assistant  superin- 
tendents,— one  being  superintendent  of  high  schools, — super- 
visors of  drawing  (two),  singing  (two),  manual  training,  modern 
languages,  kindergartens,  physical  culture,  compulsory  educa- 
tion, office  employees  and  all  teachers. 

The  Board  receives  the  proceeds  of  city  and  state  taxes  for 
school  purposes  and  administers  the  same,  together  with  the  in- 
come from  funded  property.  It  has  power  to  condemn  property 
for  school  buildings.  It  employs,  besides  the  officers  mentioned 
above,  an  attorney,  a  secretary,  a  business  manager,  a  chief 
engineer,  an  auditor,  a  superintendent  of  supplies,  and  an 
architect.  Its  employees,  except  the  educational  ones,  must  by  a 
recent  State  law  be  selected  from  among  people  who  have  passed 
a  Civil  Service  examination.  It  makes  rules  and  regulations  for 
all  teachers  and  employees.  To  the  superintendent  is  dele- 
gated general  administrative  power  over  supervisors,  principals* 
teachers  and  pupils,  but  there  may  be  appeal  in  all  cases  from 
his  action,  and  nominations  of  principals  and  teachers  made  by 
him  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Board. 

Eight  assistant  superintendents  have  charge  of  about  thirty 
schools  each  ;  the  high  school  superintendent  of  fourteen. 

For  the  year  1898-99  number  of  principals,  in  normal  school, 
i;  high  schools,  14;  elementary  schools,  221   (iii  women); 
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total  number  principals,  236    (iii  women)  ;    total  number   of 
principals  and  assistants,  5,336  (455  men,  4,881  women). 

The  city  owns  322  buildings.  These  are  nearly  all  built  of 
brick,  in  three  stories,  with  wooden  floors  and  stairs  and  plas- 
tered walls.  The  number  of  rooms  varies  from  one  or  two  for 
a  few  of  the  outlying  districts  to  upward  of  twenty,  the  new 
permanent  buildings  having  a  great  number.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency to  make  the  new  buildings  more  fireproof  by  the  use  of 
iron  stairways  and  cement  flooring.  The  architecture  is  for  the 
most  part  plain. 

The  number  of  desks  in  a  room  averages  fifty.  These  are 
arranged  in  rows  with  aisles  between  and  with  movable  seats, 
turning  to  the  perpendicular  on  the  pupil's  rising.  The  surface 
of  the  desk  slopes  slightly  ;  there  is  a  shelf  beneath  for  books, 
a  sunken  ink  well,  and  the  desks  are  adapted  to  the  size  of 
the  pupils.  In  a  number  of  the  high  school  class  rooms  a 
movable  arm  is  attached  to  the  desk  for  convenience  in  taking 
notes  of  lectures. 

The  basements  are  used  for  steam-heating  apparatus,  gym- 
nasia, manual  training  (woodwork),  cooking,  kindergartens, 
teachers'  toilet  rooms  and  janitors'  room.  Thti  closets  are 
usually  apart  from  the  main  building.  ^  In  one  or  two  of  the 
buildings  there  are,  however,  closets  on  each  floor,  and  this 
plan  is  strongly  approved  by  some  teachers. 

All  the  high  schools  and  many  of  the  elementary  schools 
have  large  halls,  seating  several  hundred.  These  are  used  as 
study  rooms  by  pupils,  for  gymnastics,  lectures,  etc.  All 
rooms  have  abundant  blackboard  wall  encircling  each  room. 
The  pupils  are  provided  with  chemical,  biological  and  physical 
laboratories  suitable  for  secondary  work  in  these  sciences. 

Rooms  are  large,  airy  and  well  lighted,  averaging  two  hun- 
<lred  cubic  feet  of  air  to  the  pupil.  Artificial  heat  is  necessary 
for  nearly  eight  months  of  the  year,  which  is  supplied  by  steam- 
heating  apparatus,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  70°  F.  In  all 
new  buildings  there  is  provided  the  most  modern  and  scientific 
system  of  air  shafts  for  ventilation,  giving  30  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  to  each  pupil  per  minute.  All  buildings  are  provided  with 
water  and  toilet  facilities.  Playgrounds  are  connected  with 
nearly  all. 
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The  population  of  the  city  having  grown  more  rapidly  than 
the  funds  to  erect  buildings,  the  Board  of  Education  has  been 
obliged  to  lease  a  number  of  buildings  to  provide  sittings  for 
children.  The  necessity  for  this  will,  however,  it  is  hoped, 
soon  pass.  The  pupils  in  the  half-day  sessions  are  those  of  the 
youngest  classes.  The  total  number  of  seats  in  buildings  owned 
by  the  city  for  the  year  1898-99  was  213,753  ;  seats  in  rented 
jooms,  15,545;  total,  229,298;  pupils  in  half-day  sessions, 
16,210. 

The  city  schools  are  supported  by  state  and  city  tax,  from 
the  income  of  real  estate,  bonds,  and  from  minor  sources.  The 
following  statement  gives  a  summary  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  school  year,  1898-99  :  total  available  for  the  sc!hool 
year  ending  June  30,  1899,  cash  on  hand,  $1,116,561.45; 
receipts,  $7,909,558.69;  total,  $9,026,120.14.  Among  the 
items  of  expenditure  are :  superintendents'  and  teachers'  sal- 
aries, primary  and  grammar  schools,  $3»975»382.75 :  new 
school  buildings  and  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  the  • 
erection  of  the  same,  $1,000,663.69;  evening  schools,  $89,- 
537.78;  school  supplies,  including  ink,  paper,  pens,  pencils, 
crayons,  stationery,  etc.,  $49*563.32;  school  libraries,  refer- 
ence books,  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.,  $36,739.81  ;  text-books 
for  indigent  pupils,  $45,514.31.  Four  new  schools  and  eleven 
additions  to  old  schools  were  built  last  year.  The  cost  of  the 
new  schools  (sites  included)  varied  from  $70,000  to  $125,000 
eachr 

(Concluded  next  month.) 

TENDENCIES  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN   MASSIB,  M.A.,  J.  P.,  MANSFIELD   COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  ENG. 

THE  particular  tendency  of  modern  education  on  which  I 
would  speak  is  the  tendency  to  co-ordinate  State  duty  with 
religious  equality.  Lecturing  last  month  in  Oxford  to  the 
summer  ifteeting  of  the  University  Extension  on  his  recent  ex- 
perience in  this  country,  Professor  Dicey  said,  by  way  of  general 
commendation,  that  ''the  Americans  seemed  to  have  solved  the 
great  question  of  religious  freedom  ;  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
religious  freedom  in  America  which  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
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exist  anywhere  else  ;  that  religious  profession  in  England  tended 
to  associate  itself  with  social  position,  and  it  was  not  right  that 
a  man's  views  of  the  Deity  and  his  future  in  the  next  world 
should  have  any  effect  upon  his  social  position  in  this ;  that 
equality  of  religion  had  been  more  fairly  established  in  America 
than  anywhere  else." 

Many  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke  were  onlv  too  well  aware 
that  England  is  as  yet  very  far  from  this  consummation.  In  the. 
old  country  the  shadow  of  a  church  umbrageous  with  State  con- 
nection and  social  prestige  hangs  over  all  our  relations.  It 
darkens  even  the  vision  of  the  ordinary  Englishman  as  he  looks 
out  upon  other  lands.  I  heard  a  widiely  traveled  and  otherwise 
well-informed  English  naval  officer  say  the  other  day,  *'The 
cream  of  the  Americans  are  Episcopalians."  This  shadow  over- 
hangs, most  especially,  our  educational  relations.  The  day  of 
overt  test  is,  indeed,  very  much  in  the  gloaming ;  the  day  of 
covert  test  is  still  at  high  noon.  In  schools  supported  by  the 
,  State  we  have  a  conscience  clause  which  exempts,  but  all  the 
while  distinguishes  and  brands,  and  the  counterpart  of  which 
your  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  justly  decided  was,  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  an  intolerable  mark  of  inequality.  We  have  eight 
thousand  parishes  in  which  Nonconformist  children,  as  we  still 
unhappily  have  to  call  them,  are  compelled  to  attend  Church 
of  England  or  Roman  Catholic  schools  supported  by  the  State 
and  by  the  State  maintained  in  their  monopoly ;  the  people  of 
these  parishes  are  not  at  liberty  to  have  schools  under  theii'own 
management,  however  willing  they  may  be  to  pay  rates  for 
them.  The  training  colleges  for  our  school-teachers  are  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  church,  though  they  also 
are  in  the  main  supported  by  the  State,  and  in  these  there  is  not 
even  a  conscience  clause,  except  in  one  which  is  now  being 
erected,  and  there  it  will  not  be  of  law  but  of  grace,  and  only 
for  outsiders,  not  for  residents,  while  the  management  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  lady  of  notoriously  ecclesiastical  proclivities, 
who  had  to  leave  the  Royal  Ilolloway  College  because  she  had 
devoted  herself  to  **  dishing  Nonconformists."  The  same  dom- 
inant ecclesiastical  influence  prevents  public  training  colleges 
from  being  established,  though  there  is  at  the  present  time 
nothing   like   sufficient  accommodation   for  the    pupil    teachers 
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who  have  gained  Qpeen's  Scholarships  entitling  them  to  train- 
ing. In  most  of  our  higher  schools,  tied  and  bound  almost  all 
of  them  to  the  same  Church,  there  are,  it  is  true,  conscience 
clauses ;  but  where  there  are  boarding  houses,  a  head  master 
can,  if  he  chooses,  prevent  the  assistant  master,  who  is  he^id  of 
the  house,  from  admitting  a  boy  whose  religion  is  likely  to  cause 
trouble.  And  in  these  higher  schools,  even  where  the  school  is 
local  and  the  neighboring  population  is  mainly  Nonconformist, 
no  university  man  who  is  a  Nonconformist,  however  high  his 
qualifications,  would  have  a  chance  of  being  elected  to  the  head 
mastership.  For  such  a  man  to  obtain  an  assistant  mastership 
is  only  less  difficult.  In  an  advertisement  issued  in  July  last  for 
a  third-assistant  master  for  the  City  of  London  Freemen's 
Orphans  School,  the  condition  was  appended  that  he  "  must  be 
a  churchman";  and  yet  the  maintenance  of  this  school  is 
charged  upon  the  city  estates  to  the  extent  of  more  than  £5,000 
a  year.  Well  may  it  be  said  by  the  editor  of  the  Liberator  in 
his  letter  on  the  subject :  ''Such  a  provision  as  that  mentioned 
in  the  advertisement  only  excludes  men  of  conscientious  recti- 
tude and  a  delicate  sense  of  honor.  Not  a  few  candidates  will 
remember  the  sarcastic  advice  of  Carlyle,  '  Fools ;  you  should 
be  quiet  infidels,  and  believe  I'"  The  fact  is  that  for  teachers 
who  have  a  conscience  forbidding  them  to  conform  to  the 
dominant  church,  there  is  in  England,  broadly  speaking,  in  the 
teaching  profession  no  career  whatever.  But  if  the  would-be 
teachers  lose  much  the  teaching  profession  loses  far  more. 
America,  happily  for  itself,  knows  no  such  loss. 

Just  as  in  none  of  our  public  schools,  commonly  so  called,  is 
there  any  religious  service  except  the  service  of  the  dominant 
church,  so  also  is  it  with  our  residential  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Durham  and  Dublin.  Students  are  free  to 
seek  their  own  churches,  but  the  college  chapels  are  exclusive 
appanages  of  the  Established  Church,  and  none  but  a  clergy- 
man of  that  church  can  conduct  a  service  in  them  or  in  the 
university  church.  Similarly,  none  but  an  Established  Church 
clergyman  can  be  an  examiner  in  the  theological  schools,  and 
no  Nonconformist  has  yet  been  certified  as  a  theological  teacher 
in  the  universities  I  have  mentioned.  Of  recent  years,  more- 
over, certain  colleges  whose  endowments  confined  to  the  adher- 
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ents  of  the  Established  Church  have  been  allowed  to  circumvent 
the  act  passed  in  1870  for  the  abolition  of  tests,  and  to  acquire 
the  status  of  colleges  in  a  university  where,  by  that  act,  no  such 
tests  exist. 

On  every  hand,  therefore,  in  England  we  are  still,  in  educa- 
tion, hampered  by  the  old  fetters,  and  that  though  year  by  year 
the  sons  of  Nonconformists  carry  oft'  some  of  the  highest  honors 
and  the  best  prizes  even  in  theology,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Yet  the  general  trend  of  educational  policy  and  practice  is  in 
the  direction  of  fair  play, — at  any  rate  when  those  are  in  power 
who  care  for  education  rather  than  for  denomination.  The 
problem  they  strive  to  solve  is  how  to  conduct  and  develop  a 
system  of  national  education  without  treading  upon  religious 
convictions.  But  the  struggle  is  a  hard  one,  and  over  the  fight 
the  darkness  sometimes  gathers.  The  shadow  of  the  superin- 
cumbent church  now  waxes  and  now  wanes.  At  the  present 
moment,  I  suspect,  it  is  growing'  less.  The  leaves  of  the  tree 
which  once  in  our  history  were  for  the  healing  of  our  nation  are 
just  now  the  nest  of  the  cankerworm.  The  leaves  of  the  Refor- 
mation have  been  one  by  one  disappearing,  and  the  ordinary 
Englishman,  as  he  looks  through  the  unlovely  branches,  naked 
and  unadorned,  is  beginning  to  talk  of  withdrawing  those  shor- 
ing timbers  which  are  keeping  the  tree  upright  only  for  the 
cankerworms.  Meanwhile,  however, — to  vary  the  figure — the 
informal  alliance  between  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  to  lead 
the  Anglican  Church  back  to  Rome,  is  a  formal  alliance  to  pre- 
vent the  co-ordination  of  religious  equality  and  civil  unity  with 
our  educational  system.  By  means  of  a  fortuitous  but  over- 
whelming Parliamentary  majority  and  a  subservient  Education 
Department,  the  anti-national  and  privately  managed  system  of 
elementary  education  has  been  relieved  by  the  State  from  al- 
most the  last  straw  of  financial  responsibility ;  whereas  the  State 
system  is  being  deliberately  hampered,  and  has  to  be  cham- 
pioned by  voluntary  societies  of  educational  reformers,  while 
the  cynical  representative  of  the  Department  in  the  House  of 
Commons  gibes  at  his  policy  and  retains  his  post.  In  the  zone 
of  education  between  elementary  school  and  university,  the  only 
legislative  movement  of  any  importance  shows  no  tendency  in 
the  direction  of  religious  equality.     The  recent  act  establishing 
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a  Board  of  Education  provides  for  alterations  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  (under  which,  through  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
many  steps,  though  by  no  means  steps  enough,  in  the  direction 
of  religious  equality  have  been  taken)  to  be  made,  not  by  Par- 
liament but  by  Orders  of  that  very  Council  to  which  the  sub- 
servient Education  Department  belongs,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
that  Act  to  prevent  diocesan  associations  from  being  employed 
in   the   inspection  and   the   subsidizing   of  secondary  schools. 
Meanwhile,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  is  evidently,  at  this  stage  of  his  career,  dissatisfied 
with  the  moderation   and  unsectarianism  of  most  of  our  head 
masters  (of  whom  he  used  to  be  a  type),  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  in  connection  with  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education 
to  secure  systematic  church  teaching  in  secondary  schools ;  and 
the   Primate   affirms  that  the  proposal   ''harmonizes    exactly" 
with  the  Board  of  Education  Act  recently  passed.     "  It  would 
be  necessary,"  he  said,  "for  the  Diocesan  Board,  following  the 
lead  of  the  Government,  to  take  an  interest  in  secondary  as  well 
as  primary   education."     So  the   religious   difficulty   forced  by 
the  church  party  upon  the  elementary  schools  is  to  be  forced 
by  them  upon  the  secondary  schools  likewise.     Toward  a  rem- 
edy for  the  acknowledged   training-college    grievance   no    ad- 
vance is  being  made.     But  it  is  on  the  zone  of  university  educa- 
tion that  I  would  ask  leave  to  lay  particular,  though  necessarily 
momentary  stress,  and  in  that  region  make  to  America  a  special 
appeal.     The  ideal  of  a  university  and  of  its    relation  to  the 
State  as  illustrated  by  modern  tendencies  has  been  within  the 
last  twelve  tmonths  brought  once  more  into  discussion  by  Mr. 
Balfour's    proposal    to   endow  from   the    national   exchequer  a 
university  for   Irish  Roman   Catholics.     In  this  arena   you  in 
America  have  not  been  free  from  conflict.     In  your  State  uni- 
versities, wherever   they  are,  it  has  been  your  aim.  and  your 
achievement  to  secure  absolute  equality  for  all  your  citizens,  to 
whatever  church  they  belong,  or  if  no  church  at  all  can  claim 
them.     It  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  significent  symptoms 
of  religious  freedom  that   your   State   universities    can   rarely 
furnish  statistics  of  the  religious  belief  of  their  students.     When 
I  tried  a  few  months  ago  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  students  at  these  universities,  I  was  confronted  with 
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this  insuperable  obstacle  to  exact  investigation ;  and  the  only 
statistics  I  was  able  to  procure  had  been  collected  by  an  ama- 
teur statistical  organization  formed  for  a  religious  purpose.  To 
diminish  the  divisive  consciousness  of  religious  difference, — 
/.  ^.,  the  special  religious  difference  lying  for  us  English  people 
between  a  civilly  and  socially  predominant  church  and  the  con- 
ventionally inferior  sects,  has  been  the  tendency  of  English  uni- 
versity reform  for  at  least  a  generation.  Much  has  been  done  in 
this  direction  by  nationalizing  legislation ;  much  has  also  been 
done  in  the  old  exclusive  universities  by  the  conspicuous  and  high- 
minded  pluck  and  example  of  resident  Nonconformist  students ; 
and  the  great  work  of  undermining  these  walls  of  separation  is 
still  proceeding.  In  America  it  is  another  story.  Many  of  your 
universities,  indeed,  were  founded  by  religious  denominations, 
and  still  bear  traces  of  their  origin ;  but  the  freedom  of  your  at- 
mosphere has  in  some  of  the  greatest  of  these  taken  no  denial,  and 
in  certain  Protestant  foundations  even  Roman  Catholic  preachers 
have  been  invited  to  fill  the  university  pulpit,  while  all  denomi- 
national test  for  most  of  the  professorships  has  been  abandoned. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  foundation  of  universities  by  the 
State — a  policy  which  is  going,  I  understand,  from  strength  to 
strength — the  apprehension  of  the  principles  of  religious  free- 
dom and  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  religion  is  in  this  coun- 
try so  firm  and  so  intelligent  that  all  efforts  to  extract  from  the 
public  authority  universities  for  Roman  Catholics  have  been 
unavailing ;  and  so  potent  is  the  effect  of  your  atmosphere  even 
upon  many  of  your  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens  that  the 
attempt  to  impose  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Washing- 
ton upon  the  State,  found  itself  resisted  by  the  patriotic  Amer- 
icanism of  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  We,  like  you,  have 
evidence  that  the  more  perceptive  class  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity  do  not  side  on  this  question  with  ultramontane  obscuran- 
tists, but  view  with  alarm  the  prospect  of  the  education  of  their 
children  under  episcopal  control ;  while  Catholics  who  have 
eyes  for  a  university  in  its  ideal  strenuously  and  publicly  aflSrm 
that,  as  things  are  at  present,  a  Roman  Catholic  university  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Those  for  whom  I  venture  to  speak 
maintain  that  the  establishment  out  of  public  funds  of  a  so-called 
university  for  any  sect  is  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  modern 
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education,  is  injurious  to  education  itself,  and  is  destructive  to 
the  brotherhood  of  ideal  citizenship.  We  regard  universities, 
properly  so-called,  as  places  of  education  where,  during  the 
crucial  and  formative  period  of  early  life,  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try should  meet  freely  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  in  order  that 
they  may  better  understand  one  another,  so  that  the  best  ele- 
ments of  difference  shall  be  confirmed  and  the  worst  shall  be 
modified  or  vanish  away.  We  believe  that  the  intelligent 
apprehension  of  equality  which,  partly  from  happy  and  favor- 
ing circumstances,  obtains  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  led 
you  to  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  univer- 
sity agitation — an  attitude  of  firm  and  patient  waiting  for  the 
sure,  though  often  long-tarrying  effects  of  a  policy  of  justice  to 
all ;  and  we  maintain  that  a  like  attitude  on  the  part  of  English 
statesmen  will  in  the  end,  by  teaching  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Anglicans  also,  what  justice  really  is,  produce  with  us  the  same 
effect  as  with  you.  On  this  question,  then,  which  is  just  now  a 
living  and  a  burning  question  with  us,  and  on  kindred  questions 
in  the  other  zones  of  the  educational  sphere,  we  would  enlist 
your  sympathy,  while  we  would  earnestly  look  to  you  to  main- 
tain your  present  position.  We  would  lean  upon  you  while  our 
less  enlightened  brethren  learn  of  our  wisdom  by  your  results. 
Our  policy  in  national  education,  like  yours,  is  subservient  to 
no  church,  but  it  is  not  therefore  subservient  toirreligion  ;  nay, 
just  because  it  subserves  no  church  it  all  the  more  subserves 
religion.  Where  religious  equality  is  understood  and  realized, 
there  alone  is  true  freedom  not  only  for  religious  people,  but  for 
religion  itself.  Religious  equality  may  exclude  from  State 
schools  and  State  universities  church  zeal  and  denominational 
self-assertion,  but  it  freely  admits  to  educational  advantage 
the  conscientiously  religious  student  and  to  educational  office 
the  conscientiously  religious  teacher.  Religious  equality  may 
bar  out  momentary  public  religious  exercises  and  periodical 
official  lectures  in  theology,  but  it  lets  in  with  a  flood  tide 
the  pervading  spirit  and  potent  personal  example  of  the  re- 
ligious man.  A  State  school  system  which  can  present  eighty 
of  its  teachers  as  members  of  one  Christian  church  in  Boston 
cannot  be  irreligious ;  a  State  university  system  which  can 
boast  that  of  the  students  of  sixteen  such  universities  more  than 
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fifty  per  cent  are  members  of  evangelical  churches  cannot  be 
•  unfavorable  either  to  religion  or  to  church.  With  you  the 
practice  of  religious  equality  enables  Congregational  ministers 
to  preside  over  State  universities;  and  when,  breathing  your 
atmosphere  of  religious  justice  and  peace,  England  shall  behold 
without  dismay  a  Congregational  minister  vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford  or  of  Cambridge,  God's  world  will  still  spin  on, — nay, 
I  make  bold  to  say,  it  will  be  nearer  than  before  to  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth.  Abide,  then,  we  beseech  you,  by 
your  uncompromising  theory  and  practice  of  religious  freedom  ; 
let  no  aggressive  church,  let  no  feverish  spasm  of  pietistic  fer- 
vor be  suffered  to  break,  even  for  a  moment,  the  hitherto  con- 
tinuous line  of  your  educational  equality.  In  the  old  country 
we  look  to  you  and  to  our  colonial  kinsfolk  to  prove  in  this 
region  the  expediency  of  justice.  For  not  in  foreign  policy 
only  would  we  be  brethren,  standing  hand  in  hand,  and,  if 
need  be — which  God  forefend — sword  in  hand,  by  the  side  of 
one  another ;  but  in  methods  and  triumphs  more  renowned  and 
more  lasting  than  those  of  war,  we  would  advance  together  as 
men  whom  nothing  can  sunder ;  and  most  of  all  in  that  quiet 
but  not  less  mighty  onward  march  wherein  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  man  strain  forward,  in  development  and  in  progress,  toward 
eternal  unity  and  eternal  truth. 


THE  BROWNING  LETTERS* 

ELIZABETH    PORTER    GOULD,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

NOT  only  with  mingled  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration  and 
joy  have  I  read  the  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett,  but  with  a  profound  gratitude  to  Mr.  Robert 
Barrett  Browning  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  such  depths  and 
purity  of  the  human  heart  revealed.  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  think  such  should  not  be  given  to  the  public  eye,  for  when 
there  arc  such  depths  and  heights  in  a  world  of  sin  and  limita- 
tion, why  should  they  be  hidden,  while  weak,  adulterated  and 
sinful  actions  are  spread  out  on  the  housetops? 

All  through  the  letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  the  spirit 
of  the  wonderful  Portuguese  Sonnets  is  visible.     They  have  been 
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given  to  the  world,  and  have  blessed  it.  Now  here  is  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  wondrous  soul  that  inspired  such  exquisite, 
abiding  love.  If  one  was  for  the  world,  why  not  the  other?  It 
would  have  been  sacrilege  to  have  destroyed  such  a  revelation 
when  it  is  so  much  needed  to-day.  Very  little,  if  any,  of  our 
much  fiction  re^nains  on  such  heights ;  it  only  gives  glimpses. 
Our  preaching  in  pulpit  and  press  is  too  much  shadowed  with 
vain  words.  Even  poetry,  which  perhaps  is  the  most  genuine 
expression  of  the  high  truth,  is  notiwhoUy  free  from  the  trail  of 
the  serpent.  But  here  in  this  revelation  life  is  livedo  and  love 
finds  true  and  full  fruition ;  all  the  more  precious  to  us  because 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  rare  married  life  that  followed — even  to 
within  the  veil. 

With  merely  these  few  words  on  this  side  of  the  subject,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the  pleasant  sidelights  scattered 
through  the  Letters.  How  the  master  mind  appears  in  creative 
work  1  How  guarded  and  free  from  evil  or  petty  thought  is 
the  criticism  of  persons  or  books  1  How  sympathetic  and  tender 
the  allusions  to  pain  or  weakness ;  as  for  instance  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  when  writing  of  Haydon  after  his  suicide, 
said  :  '*  His  conscience  was  not  a  sufficient  witness,  nor  was  God. 
He  must  also  have  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  appreciation  of 
Tom  Thumb"  (Vol.  II.  p.  321).  This  reminded  me  of  what  she 
had  said  to  another  of  him  :  *'  If  the  hand  had  always  obeyed  the 
soul,  he  would  have  been  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  As  it  is, 
he  lived  on  the  slope  of  greatness,  and  could  not  be  steadfast  and 
calm." 

Then  Browning's  picture  of  himself  and  **dear  Carlyle,"as  in 
the  Chelsea  home  they  **  brought  chairs  into  the  little  yard  rather 
than  garden,"  and  he,  **all  kindness,  talked  like  his  own  self" 
as  he  smoked  his  pipe  with  apparent  relish.  His  wife  being  in 
the  country,  he  made  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and  at  night  **  would  walk 
as  far  as  Vauxhall  Bridge"  on  his  way  home  (Vol.  I.  p.  151). 

All  admirers  of  Balzac — and  who  to-day  is  not? — will  appre- 
ciate Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  admiration  of  him.  **  He  is  a 
writer  of  most  wonderful  faculty, — with  an  overflow  of  life  every- 
where— with  the  vision  and  the  utterance  of  a  great  seer.  His 
French  is  another  language ;  he  throws  new  metals  into  it — 
malleable  metals,  which  fuse  with  the  heat  of  his  genius.     There 
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is  no  writer  in  France,  to  my  mind,  at  all  comparable  to  Balzac ; 
none — but  where  is  the  reader  in  England  to  make  the  admission  ? 
None,  again  is  almost  to  be  said"  (Vol.  II.  p.  113).  And  this 
was  in  1846. 

To  her  joy  Robert  Browning  responded  to  all  this,  although 
he  did  not  equal  her  enthusiasm  concerning  George  Sand.  In 
their  religious  opinions  they  seemed  in  perfect  harmony,  both 
being  independent  in  their  ideas  as  well  as  in  forms  of  worship. 
She  felt  unwilling,  as  she  wrote  him,  **to  put  on  any  of  the 
liveries  of  sects.  The  truth,  as  God  sees  it,  must  be  something 
so  different  from  these  opinions  about  truth — these  systems  which 
fit  different  classes  of  men  like  their  coats,  and  wear  brown  at 
the  elbows  always !  I  believe  in  what  is  divine  and  floats  at 
highest  in  all  these  difierent  theologies,  and  because  the  really 
Divine  draws  together  souls  and  tends  so  to  a  unity,  I  could  pray 
anywhere  and  with  all  sorts  of  worshipers  from  the  Sistine 
Chapel  to  Mr.  Fox's,  those  kneeling  and  those  standing.  .  .  . 
The  Unitarians  seem  to  me  to  throw  over  what  is  most  beautiful 
in  the  Christian  doctrine ;  but  the  Formalists,  on  the  other  side, 
stir  up  a  dust  in  which  it  appears  excusable  not  to  see."  Then 
comes  one  of  those  soul-bursts  of  divine  faith  which  at  times  so 
illuminated  this  gifted  woman:  **When  the  veil  of  the  body 
falls,  how  we  shall  look  into  each  other's  faces — astonished,  after 
one  glance  at  God  ! "  (Vol.  II.  p.  427). 

No  wonder  such  a  spirit  shrank  from  the  materialism  which  a 
friend  told  her  she  believed  in — **no  soul  and  no  future  state." 
*'My  whole  nature,"  she  wrote,  cries  '*  aloud  against  that  most 
pitiful  result  of  the  struggle  here — a  wrestling  only  for  the  dust, 
and  not  for  the  crown.  .  .  .  All  grief,  to  have  itself  to  end  in  ! 
All  joy,  to  be  based  upon  nothingness  !  All  love,  to  feel  eternal 
separation  under  and  over  it !  Dreary  and  ghastly  it  would  be" 
(Vol.  II.  p.  136).  She  knew  what  to  be  near  God  really  meant, 
for,  referring  to  the  drowning  of  her  brother,  did  she  not  write 
that  she  felt  she  was  now  "  too  near  to  God  under  the  crushing 
of  His  hand  to  pray  at  all"?  (Vol.  I.  p.  177). 

The  references  in  the  Letters  to  incidents  pertaining  to  the 
return  tp  health  strike  a  grateful  chord  in  the  heart  of  all  readers. 
How  interested  we  are  in  her,  and  his  joy  when  she  comes  out  of 
her  long  invalidism  to  go  out  and  mail  a  letter ;  even  to  buy  a 
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bonnet,  and  later  some  things  for  the  journey  to  Italy.  And 
when  she  goes  into  Westminster  Abbey  can  we  not  picture 
her  walking  within  the  chapel — merely  within — and  "looking 
up  and  looking  down"?  **How  grand;  how  solemn!"  she 
exclaimed.  **  Time  itself  seemed  turned  to  stone  there  ! "  When 
standing  where  the  poets  were  laid  she  felt  it  was  **very  fine; 
it  is  better  than  laureateships  and  pensions"  (Vol.  II.  p.  379). 
In  reading  this  I  wondered  if  she  ever  knew  (she  must  have) 
how  after  the  death  of  Wordsworth,  in  1850,  \h^  Athenceum  urged 
that  she  be  appointed  Poet  Laureate  as  *'  eminently  suitable  under 
a  female  sovereign,"  even  saying  there  was  no  living  poet  of 
either  sex  who  could  prefer  a  higher  claim.  But  Tennyson's 
claims  were  uppermost,  and  Florence  claimed  the  poet  at  the 
last.  So  there  was  no  laureateship  and  no  poet's  corner  in 
Westminster  Abbey.     (But  there  must  be  some  day.) 

The  atmosphere  of  family  afliection,  in  spite  of  the  austerity  of 
Elizabeth  Barret  Browning's  father,  is  seen  in  the  Letters  from 
the  time  she  shrank — as  she  wrote  Robert  Browning — from 
receiving*' so  near  a  relative  of  yours,  your  own,  only  sister.  .  .  . 
I  would  rather  ten  times  over  receive  Queen  Victoria  and  all  her 
court,"  to  the  end,  when  in  the  last  letter  she  wrote  him  to  ask 
"  our  sister"  to  do  a  favor.  *'  Would  she  think  it  too  bold  of  me 
to  say  ^  our  sister?'"  she  asked. 

She  rested  in  the  afliection  his  father  and  mother  gave  her 
from  the  moment  they  knew  of  their  son's  interest,  all  the  more 
because  of  her  father's  austere  demeanor,  and  because  scarcely 
was  she  a  woman  before  she  lost  her  mother — "  dearest  as  she 
was,  and  very  tender  (as  yours  even  could  be),  but  of  a  nature 
harrowed  up  into  some  furrows  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances ;  for  we  lost  more  in  her  than  she  lost  in  life,  my  dear, 
dearest  mother.  A  sweet,  gentle  nature,  which  the  thunder  a 
little  turned  from  its  sweetness — as  when  it  turns  milk.  One  of 
those  women  who  never  can  resist ;  but  in  submitting  and  bow- 
ing on  themselves  make  a  mark,  a  plait,  within — a  sign  of 
suffering.  Too  womanly  she  was — it  was  her  only  fault. 
Good,  good,  and  dear — and  refined,  too  ! — she  would  have  ad- 
mired and  loved  you, — but  I  can  only  tell  you  so,  for  she  is 
gone  past  us  all  into  the  place  of  the  purer  spirits.  God  had  to 
take  her  before  he  could  bless  her  enough"  (Vol.  II.  p.  482). 
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This  loss  seemed  to  draw  her  to  his  mother,  for  whom  she 
often  inquires.  On  hearing  of  her  indisposition  at  the  time 
they  were  making  their  marriage  plans  she  wrote,  "Beloved, 
if  your  mother  should  be  ill,  we  must  not  think  of  your  leaving 
her  surely."  She  joyed  in  the  love  between  her  loved  one  and 
his  parents,  in  their  nobility  as  told  her  by  him.  .  "If  we  are 
poor,"  he  wrote,  **  it  is  to  my  father's  infinite  glory,  who,  as  my 
mother  told  me  last  night,  as  we  sat  alone,  conceived  such  a 
hatred  to  the  slave  system  in  the  West  Indies  (where  his  mother 
was  born,  who  died  in  his  infancy),  that  he  relinquished  every 
prospect,  supported  himself  while  there  in  some  other  capacity, 
and  came  back  while  yet  a  boy,  to  his  father's  profound  aston- 
ishment and  rage — one  proof  of  which  was  that  when  he  heard 
that  his  son  was  a  suitor  to  her^  my  mother,  he  benevolently 
waited  on  her  uncle  to  assure  him  that  his  niece  would  be 
thrown  away  on  a  man,  so  evidently  born  to  be  hanged — those 
were  his  words.  My  father,  on  his  return,  had  the  intention  of 
devoting  himself  to  art,  for  which  he  had  many  qualifications 
and  abundant  love ;  but  the  quarrel  with  his  father — who  mar- 
ried again  and  continued  to  hate  him  till  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  induced  him  to  go  at  once  and  consume  his  life  after  a 
fashion  he  always  detested.  You  may  fancy  I  am  not  ashamed  ' 
of  him"  (Vol.  II.  p.  474). 

The  next  day  he  refers  again  to  his  parents  as  being  "en- 
tirely aflfectionate  and  generous."  "They  believe  me,  there- 
fore know  in  some  measure  what  you  are  to  me.  My  father  is 
tender-hearted  to  a  fault.  I  have  never  known  much  more  of 
those  circumstances  in  his  youth  than  I  told  you  in  consequence 
of  his  invincible  repugnance  to  allude  to  the  matter,  and  I  have 
a  fancy  to  account  for  some  peculiarities  in  him  which  connects 
them  with  some  abominable  early  experience.  Thus,  if  you 
question  him  about  it,  he  shuts  his  eyes  involuntarily  and  shows 
exactly  the  same  marks  of  loathing  that  may  be  noticed  while 
a  piece  of  cruelty  is  mentioned.  And  the  word  '  blood,'  even, 
makes  him  change  color.  To  all  women  and  children  he  is 
'  chivalrous,'  as  you  called  his  unworthy  son !  There  is  no 
service  which  the  ugliest,  oldest,  crossest  woman  in  the  world 
might  not  exact  from  him"  (Vol.  II.  p.  480). 

Of  course  this  splendid   tribute  brought   forth    a   quick   re- 
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sponse.  '*  Your  father  is  worthy  to  be  your  father  let  you  call 
yourself  his  unworthy  son  ever  so.  The  noblest  inheritance  of 
sons  is  to  have  such  thoughts  of  their  fathers  as  you  have  of 
yours,  the  privilege  of  such  thoughts,  the  faith  in  such  virtues 
and  the  gratitude  for  such  affection.  You  have  better  than  the 
silver  or  the  gold,  and  you  can  afford  to  leave  those  to  less 
happy  sons"  (  Vol.  II.  p.  481). 

After  the  mdfriage,  while  waiting  to  go  to  Italy,  she  refers 
again  to  this  "  father's  goodness  "  and  to  the  **  afFectionateness 
of  them  all."  '*When  they  shall  have  learnt  most  that  I  am 
not  worthy  of  you,"  she  wrote,  **  they  will  have  learnt  besides 
that  I  can  be  grateful  to  them  and  you.  Certainly  I  am  capa- 
ble, I  hope,  of  loving  them  all  well  and  with  appreciation. 
And  then,  imagine  the  comfort  I  take  to  the  deepest  of  my 
heart  from  these  hands  held  out  to  me?  For  your  sake,  yes; 
for  your  sake  entirely  !"  (Vol.  II.  p.  S49).  And  when  in  the 
last  letter  of  all  she  was  referring  to  the  sister,  she  said,  **  Re- 
mind your  father  and  mother  of  me  affectionately  and  grate- 
fully." This  was  probably  inspired  by  what  Mr.  Browning 
wrote  after  the  marriage.  "My  family  all  love  you,  dearest. 
You  cannot  conceive  my  father  and  mother's  childlike  faith  in 
goodness,  and  my  sister  is  very  high  spirited  and  quick  of  ap- 
prehension, so  as  to  seize  the  true  point  of  the  case  at  once.  I 
am  in  great  hopes  you  will  love  them  all  and  understand  them. 
Last  night  I  asked  my  father,  who  was  absorbed  over  some  old 
book,  if  he  should  not  be  glad  to  see  his  new  daughter?  to 
which  he,  starting,  replied,  '  Indeed,  I  shall!'  with  such  a  fervor 
as  to  make  my  mother  laugh,  not  abated  by  his  adding,  *  And 
how  I  should  be  glad  of  her  seeing  Sis  ! ' — to  wit,  Sarianna, 
who  was  at  church"  (  Vol.  II.  p.  S44). 

For  all  and  every  thought  of  her,  Mrs.  Browning  was  *'  grate- 
ful  beyond  power  to  express."  '*  Let  me  be  silent,  therefore, 
instead  of  trying"  (p.  545).  Her  own  father's  lack  of  sym- 
pathy was  her  sorrow.  But  she  had  the  full  understanding  of 
her  husband,  who  was  ever  willing  to  do  his  utmost  to  conciliate 
him.  '*  I  shall  be  silent,"  he  wrote,  "if  the  worst  imaginable 
happens;  and  if  anything  better,  most  grateful.  You  do  not 
need  to  remind  me  he  is  your  father.  ...  I  shall  be  proud  to 
say  mine,  too." 
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As  we  all  know,  the  love  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  for  Robert 
Browning  caused  the  loss  of  her  father  to  the  end.  The  beauti- 
ful married  life,  the  sweet  mother  experience,  all  the  tender 
love  and  forgiveness  willing  to  be  showered  upon  him  at  any 
moment,  had  no  redeeming  power.  But  she  had  for  three 
years  (until  her  death)  the  love  of  her  husband's  mother,  and 
for  all  the  fifteen  years  of  her  full,  blessed  life  the  faithful  love 
of  his  father  and  sister. 


MODERN   METHODS   FOR  TEACHING   HISTORY. 

MILO  A.  TUCKER,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

THERE  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  primary  need  of 
every  teacher  is  a  knowledge  of  the  material  to  be  taught, 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  history.  A  teacher  may  be  able  to 
hear  the  children  read  over  the  text  but  he  cannot  rouse  enthusi- 
asm, nor  awaken  a  deep  interest,  nor  make  a  permanent  and 
lasting  impression  of  the  value,  importance  or  force  of  the 
subject  of  history  unless  he  be  himself  thoroughly  imbued  and 
saturated  with  the  subject-matter  along  with  the  side  lights 
which  give  interest  and  strength  to  the  work. 

The  subject  of  history  has  its  halo  of  superstitions  and  errors. 
That  there  should  be  those  who  chase  will-o'-the-wisp  ideas  and 
give  the  alarm  cry  at  the  sight  of  unreal  things  is  not  strange. 
The  first  to  be  avoided  is  the  error  often  existing  as  to  chrono- 
logical division  in  history.  This  generally  is  found  more  fre- 
quently in  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  subdivisions  of  Euro- 
pean history,  but  may  also  be  traced  in  American  studies. 

The  beginning  of  any  movement  which  marks  a  period  is 
never  abrupt,  but  a  growth  more  or  less  gradual  and  steady. 
The  colonial  period  is  generally  thought  of  as  the  early  period 
of  colonial  growth  ;  but  did  the  colonial  idea  stop  with  the  first 
administration  of  our  Government?  The  settlements  of  people 
have  ever  since  been  moving  Westward.  The  people  in  the 
North  began  to  branch  out  from  Plymouth  to  New  Haven,  then 
to  New  York,  and  finally  Westward  across  the  Alleghanies. 
In  the  South  the  daughter  colonies  of  the  Carolinas  were  soon 
made  from  Virginia,  and  in  the  course  of  time  Kentucky  and 
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Tennessee  found  their  frontiersmen  composed  of  those  who  had 
grown  weary  of  the  tame  and  quiet  life  of  the  older  settlements 
in  the  New  World  colonies.  Since  then  the  middle  West  and 
the  Pacific  coast  have  been  colonized  and  settled.  Still  the 
march  of  time  and  progress  moves  on.  New  fields  present 
themselves  for  the  ever-restless  and  uneasy  Anglo-American. 
He  seeks  the  new  lands  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Cuba  and  the  Phil- 
ippines.    '*  From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes." 

We  cannot  say  that  the  formation  of  our  Government  took 
place  in  1789,  for  it  was  not  till  long  afterward  that  the  per- 
manent and  stable  form  was  well  established.  Nor  can  we 
begin  the  teaching  of  slavery  with  the  Civil  War,  for  it  early 
existed  in  the  colonies,  and  even  can  be  traced  in  the  mother 
countries  of  Europe.  Other  examples  show  equally  well  the 
inconsistencies  of  permanently  and  definitely  fixing  divisions  by 
chronology. 

Another  still  greater  sin  is  the  reverence  for  print  which 
many  have.  Do  not  believe  anything  so  authoritative  as  to 
reverence  it.  While  it  probably  would  not  be  best  to  preach 
this  to  the  children,  yet  we  can  make  the  work  show  this  con- 
clusion, and  no  teacher  should  reverence  any  text,  no  matter 
how  great  the  author. 

Again,  many  persons  say  about  the  subject  under  discussion : 
j  *'  Oh  I  I  have  had  that.  I  do  not  need  to  study  history,  for  I 
have  had  it."  No  branch  of  history  c^n  be  **had."  A  "  fin- 
ished education  "  is  neither  desirable  nor  attainable.  To  have 
completed  a  subject  is  to  cease  to  grow.  To  cease  to  grow  is 
to  cease  to  live,  and  one  who  is  not  alive  is  dead.  The  dead 
should  not  move  among  the  living  but  pass  away. 

Then  there  are  many  who  get  the  idea  that  *'  general  his- 
tories"  comprise  all  history.  No  greater  mistake  could  exist. 
Each  year  there  is  an  enormous  annual  historical  output,  and 
he  who  wishes  to  keep  up  to  date  must  read  much  in  current 
literature. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  try  to  answer  all  questions,  and 
feel  disgraced  if  they  cannot.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  is  gener- 
ally confined  to  those  of  narrow  reading.  No  teacher  should 
be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  which  a  *' well-led"  class 
may  ask. 
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Following  the  development  of  the  biological  laboratory,  the 
historical  laboratory  is  coming  into  use.  In  the  swing  of  the 
ages  each  epoch  has  had  its  predominating  line  of  thought. 
The  subjects  of  philosophy,  classics  and  ecclesiasticism  have 
claimed  their  share  of  time  and  attention.  The  movement  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  advancement  of  science. 
Along  with  this  development  have  come  greater  scientific 
methods  in  all  lines.  History  has  been  remodeled  and  recast 
on  new  and  better  plans  of  work.  The  subject  of  biology  has 
dealt  with  life  forms.  History  is  the  record  of  the  human 
experiences  of  man ;  and  man  is  as  good  as  a  mollusk  for 
study. 

It  is  no  uncommon  expression  in  modern  historical  colloqui- 
alism to  hear  much  said  about  **the  sources"  and  **  original 
material."  As  history  is  an  account  of  the  past  actions  of  men, 
every  historical  statement  must  go  back  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  saw  the  event  or  some  record  made  at  the  time.  Tradi- 
tions, first  oral  and  later  written,  characterize  early  historical 
sources,  such  as  the  sagas  of  the  Norsemen.  The  silent  but 
impressive  monuments,  such  as  the  mounds  and  pyramids, 
mark  the  patient  efforts  and  civilization  of  past  peoples.  The 
tales  of  reliable  travelers ;  the  maps  of  navigators  and  explorers  ; 
the  laws  enacted  by  a  people ;  in  short,  the  whole  embodiment 
of  a  generation,  in  descendants,  institutions  and  records  made 
at  or  near  the  time  described  by  the  participants  are  qualified 
to  speak  and  tell  us  the  course  which  social  events  followed. 

The  libraries  should  always  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
advantage.  The  first  in  importance  to  a  history  teacher  is  his 
own  library ;  next  comes  the  city,  county  or  private  libraries 
of  pupils,  parents  and  friends.  There  is  an  economy  in  many 
books, — economy  of  time  to  the  teacher  in  looking  up  subjects, 
and,  second,  an  economy  to  the  pupils  in  teaching  them  to  fix 
values  and  relative  importance  to  the  books  used.  To  be  able 
to  use  a  library  to  advantage  is  of  exceeding  great  value  to  the 
scholar,  and  although  little  appreciated  by  those  unfamiliar 
with  a  good  library,  it  gives  one  a  plow  to  turn  the  soil  of  many 
a  hard  problem. 

Field  work,  such  as  visiting  old  institutions  and  antiquaries, 
should  never  be  forgotten.     A  good  example  of  this  kind  of 
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Study  may  be  seen  at  the  old  Mission  near  the  Plaza  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  For  the  student  of  Pacific-coast  history 
no  better  illustration  can  be  found  of  the  influence  of  the  Sara- 
cenic art  over  the  Spanish,  for  when  the  Saracens  invaded 
Spain  they  left  their  impress  upon  the  institutions  and  art.  The 
peculiar-shaped  roof  of  the  old  Mission  belfry  is  a  remnant  of 
this  influence  brought  to  America  by  the  early  ^arfre«,  and  thus 
the  stream  of  eflibrt  flows  on  forever. 

The  importance  of  historical  geography  is  known  to  all. 
More  history  and  geography  should  be  associated.  The  pur- 
pose of  political  geography  should  be  to  furnish  a  stage  for  the 
great  drama  of  human  history.  Geography  worthy  of  the  name 
helps  the  learner  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  history. 

If  the  pupils  will  join  the  brave,  blunt  Miles  Standish  ;  share 
his  sufferings  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  forests  of  the  bleak,  cold 
New  England ;  endure  the  bitterness  of  a  life  among  the  bar- 
barians of  America, — they  will  be  better  able,  through  their  im- 
aginations, to  see  those  rigorous  times.  They  may  catch  the 
relation  of  the  geographical  environment  to  character,  and  per- 
haps see  some  reason  why  the  Northern  people  led  a  different 
life  from  those  of  the  sunny,  warm  and  genial  South. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  principles  of 
historical  methods.  The  proper  study  of  history  is  the  "con- 
version of  narrative  into  problems."  He  who  can  take  an  ac- 
count of  any  event  or  series  of  events  and  ask  the  leading 
questions  which  confronted  the  people  at  the  time  and  find  the 
proper  solution,  is  a  philosopher.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to 
answer  all  problems,  yet  we  can  see  how  past  peoples  did  solve 
them  or  allowed  them  to  go  by  default.  In  either  case  there  is 
a  lesson  to  be  learned  and  taught  to  those  studying  the  great 
movements  of  human  events.  To  place  oneself  in  the  past  of 
another,  to  think  and  to  act  as  he  would  under  like  circum- 
stances, is  a  diflScult  task  either  in  history,  literature  or  ethics ; 
but  to  be  a  successful  leader  in  these  subjects  one  must  try  to 
wear  the  robes  of  others. 

The  rational  topical  method  stands  well  out  before  the  com- 
mon text-book  method  in  general  use  by  many  at  present. 
What  is  this  logical  outline  method?  is  a  pertinent  question. 
Outlines  are  made  in   various   w^ys.     Some   are   good   while 
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Others  are  worthless.  The  topical  outline  method  is  illustrated 
by  taking  some  subject,  as  witchcraft,  and  beginning  at  its  ear- 
liest commencement ;  then  tracing  in  regular  development  the 
different  stages  of  growth  and  formation  in  logical  order.  As 
all  roads  led  to  Rome,  so  all  roads  lead  to  history.  While  the 
general  truth  remains,  yet  there  are  practical  advantages  in 
taking  the  best  road  which  leads  to  historical  study. 

Life  is  the  greatest  interest  in  history  as  in  biology ;  hence  the 
natural  order  of  development  is  the  one  to  create  the  most  inter- 
est. Very  few  pupils  have  developed  sufficiently  to  follow  in- 
telligently and  to  their  best  advantage  the  fortunes  of  several 
issues  at  the  same  time.  In  the  ordinary  text-book  method 
there  is  no  one  thread  to  follow,  but  a  jumbled  mass — a  multi- 
tude of  threads  to  be  woven  into  a  connected  whole.  To  study 
history  in  this  way  is  to  follow  a  bewildering  and  confusing 
way.  It  is  to  follow  a  road  which  leads  to  the  wilderness  and 
desert,  instead  of  one  which  leads  to  the  beautiful  and  entranc- 
ing vales  of  interesting  and  historical  paradise.  The  topical 
method  brings  into  play  the  essential  psychological  elements 
used  for  mental  development. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  psychologists  that  we  only  know 
things  by  comparison.  A  young  child  could  gaze  at  an  object 
forever  and  it  would  only  be  a  perception ;  but  by  bringing 
another  object  into  the  fiefd  of  vision,  at  once  comparison 
begins.  Inference  soon  follows  in  the  wake  of  comparison, 
and  conception  of  some  idea  gives  us  knowledge.  Since  the 
topical  method  allows  the"  mind  to  compare  one  period  with 
another  this  part  of  the  psychology  of  the  subject  is  good.  It 
further  allows  analysis  and  some  synthesis,  perhaps ;  but  best 
of  all  it  develops  criticism, — ^that  one  mental  quality  so  much 
desired  by  scholars,  and  which  generally  comes  to  us  so  slowly. 
The  topical  method  allows  reason  to  have  full  play,  and  we  can 
trace  more  fully  the  cause  and  effect;  ethical,  economical  and 
sociological  laws  underlying  and  permeating  the  problem  under 
consideration.  Imagination  should  become  the  supreme  guide 
to  our  reason,  and  its  constant  use  is  brought  into  play.  In  this 
method  memory  is,  as  it  should  be,  properly  subordinated  as  an 
aid  or  instrument  of  use  in  all  our  history  work.  Therefore,  the 
best  psychological  results  follow  from  this  plan  of  procedure. 
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The  methods  followed  in  this  work  are  common-sense  ex- 
pedients for  its  varied  operations.  The  combined,  critical, 
recitative  plan ;  the  co-operative  method ;  the  brace,  or  sub- 
topical  outline  analysis  and  the  conversational,  lecture,  or  short 
talk  and  quiz  methods,  are  permissible. 

The  advantages  are  almost  all  with  the  topical  outline 
scheme.  The  psychology  of  the  plan  is  without  question 
along  this  method.  It  develops  reason  and  critical  ability, 
analysis  in  logical  thought,  and  establishes  good  mental  habits. 
It  allows  a  written  or  recitative  lesson  as  a  completed  whole, 
and  assists  memory  instead  of  retarding  and  embarrassing  the 
mind.  It  further  prepares  the  way  for  research  work  by  train- 
ing in  outline  and  complete  subject  work. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  the  text-books  are  not  made  that 
way,  and  it  is  too  much  work  to  rearrange  the  topics  anew. 

The  sources.  The  educative  value  and  importance  of  the 
sources  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  their  repeated  use. 
To  know  what  fear  is  one  must  have  been  frightened ;  and  to 
know  the  value  of  the  sources  one  must  have  used  them.  The 
office  of  history  is  threefold  :  to  record ;  to  instruct ;  to  please. 
History  lays  natural  claims  to  the  interest  of  the  reader,  for  it 
deals  with  stirring  events,  with  human  character  and  with  the 
welfare  of  the  race.  There  must  be  something  in  history  to 
arouse  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  to  develop  them  when  they 
,are  aroused.  The  training  element  in  history  is  of  exceeding 
great  importance.  The  value  of  the  sources,  though  long 
known  to  scholars,  has  been  less  appreciated  by  the  mass  of 
the  reading  and  teaching  public. 

While  sources  are  the  basis  of  history  they  are  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed when  used  as  the  materials  in  chemistry ;  but  the  utter- 
ances of  men,  which  are  the  breath  of  human  life  and  the 
ethics  of  human  conduct,  live  on  forever.  No  one  can  settle 
any  historical  question  without  appealing  to  the  sources  or 
taking  into  account  the  character  of  the  actors  in  history. 
Nobody  remembers  all  the  history  he  reads.  It  is  only  the 
bold  and  striking  events  which  seize  hold  of  his  mind  and 
form  the  nuclei  of  his  associations.  The  original  sources 
give  these  bold  and  striking  events  in  the  most  durable  and 
lasting  form.  Volumes  about  the  Iroquois  will  not  tell  so 
much  as  Father  Jogues'  account  of  their  cruelty  to  him. 
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Father  Jogues  narrates  at  some  length  how  he  and  his  follow- 
ers were  ambushed  by  the  Iroquois  Indians,  and  were  finally 
captured  and  imprisoned.  In  a  part  of  his  narration  Father 
Jogues  says:  '* Last  of  all  William  Conture  was  dragged  in. 
...  When  I  beheld  him  thus  bound  and  naked,  I  could  not 
contain  myself;  but,  leaving  my  keepers,  rushed  through  the 
midst  of  the  savages  who  had  brought  him,  embraced  him  most 
tenderly  ;  exhorted  him  to  offer  all  this  to  God  for  himself,  and 
those  at  whose  hands  he  suffered.  They  at  first  looked  on,  in 
wonder,  at  my  proceeding;  then,  as  if  recollecting  themselves, 
and  gathering  all  their  rage,  they  fell  upon  me,  and  with  their 
fists,  thongs  and  clubs  beat  me  until  I  fell  senseless.  Two  of 
them  dragged  me  back  to  where  I  had  been  before ;  and 
scarcely  had  I  begun  to  breathe,  when  some  others,  attacking 
me,  tore  out,  by  biting,  almost  all  my  nails,  and  crushed  my 
two  forefingers  with  their  teeth,  giving  me  intense  pain."* 

The  instructing  power  of  history  goes  back  in  a  measure  to 
the  sources  which  must  be  set  in  proper  arrangement  by  the 
historian.  There  are  two  sides  to  history  :  the  outward  evefits^ 
or  those  with  which  secondary  histories  alone  can  deal ;  and  the 
inward  spirit ^  or  that  which  is  revealed  only  by  the  sources. 
The  sources  can  throw  an  inward  light  on  events.  Secondary 
writers  may  collate,  compare  and  supplement  them,  but  they 
can  never  supersede  them.  If  we  cannot  know  both  things,  it 
would  be  better  to  know  how  Mary  Dyar  justified  herself  than 
to  know  how  her  trial  was  carried  on  before  the  General  Court 
of  Boston. 

Mary  Dyar  was  a  condemned  Quakeress.  She  was  the  wife 
of  the  Secretary  of  Rhode  Island,  and  insisted  on  coming  to 
Boston,  where  she  was 'finally  condemned  to  death,  reprieved 
and  banished ;  but  she  again  returned,  and  was  executed  in 
1660.  At  that  time  she  wrote,  in  the  following  language,  to  the 
General  Court,  then  in  session  at  Boston  : — 

"  Whereas  I  am  by  many  charged  with  the  guiltinesse  of  my 
own  Blood ;  if  you  mean  in  my  coming  to  Boston,  I  am  therin 
clear,  and  justified  by  the  Lord,  in  whose  Will  I  come.  .  .  . 
Be  not  fighters  against  God,  but  let  my  counsel  and  request  be 
accepted  with  you.     To  repeal  all  such  Laws,  that  the  Truth 

*  Hart,  Am.  Hist,  told  by  Contemp.,  I.,  ia9-i3a. 
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and  Servants  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  passage  among  you, 
and  you  be  kept  from  shedding  Innocent  Blood,  which  I  know 
there  are  many  among  you  would  not  do,  if  they  knew  it  was 
so  to  be.  ...  I  have  no  self  ends,  the  Lord  knoweth.  .  .  . 
and  now  it  is  like  to  encrease,  even  unto  death,  for  no  evil  doing, 
but  coming  among  you :  Was  ever  the  like  Laws  heard  of 
among  a  People  that  profess  Christ  come  in  the  flesh.  .  .  . 
Therefore  I  leave  these  lines  with  you,  appealing  to  the  faithful 
and  true  Witnesse  of  God,  .  .  .  with  whom  is  my  Reward, 
with  whom  to  live  is  my  joy,  and  to    die   is   my    Gain.   .   .   . 

'*  And  know  this  also  .  .  .  That  the  Lord  will  overthrow 
both  your  Law  and  you,  by  his  Righteous  Judgements  and 
Plagues  poured  justly  upon  you,  who  now  whilst  you  are 
Warned  thereof,  and  tenderly  sought  into,  may  avoi'd  the  one 
by  removing  the  other.  ...  In  Love  and  in  the  Spirit  of  Meek- 
ness I  again  beseech  you,  for  I  have  no  Enmity  to  the  Persons 
of  any  ;  but  you  shall  know.  That  God  will  not  be  mocked,  but 
what  you  sow,  that  shall  you  reap  from  him,  that  will  render  to 
everyone  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether 
good  or  evil ;  even  so  be  it,  jsaith  Mary  Dyar."* 

Thus  in  the  language  of  Mary  Dyar  herself  we  get  her  point 
of  view  regarding  her  justification  before  the  Lord,  the  people, 
and  her  own  conscience.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  feeling, 
pathos,  sympathy,  fairmindedness,  and  love  for  humanity,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  times.  No  secondary  authority  can  give 
one  this  feeling  which  the  sources  do. 

Many  of  the  sources,  as  those  about  Miles  Standish,  Poca- 
hontas and  others,  are  contributions  to  the  world's  romantic 
literature,  as  well  as  to  history. 

The  original  sources  have  three  offices  in  teaching  :  to  furnish 
material,  to  give  illustrations,  and  to  show  insight  into  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  All  are  important.  Only  the  highly  trained 
specialist  can  get  his  chief  knowledge  from  the  sources,  but  the 
field  can  be  underlaid  by  actual  contact  with  the  material. 

Some  study  of  the  sources  will  greatly  enliven  the  exercise, 
and  interest  the  pupils.  They  will  serve  to  rivet  the  more 
general  events  in  the  minds  of  pupils.  The  mosf  good  perhaps 
will  be  for  the  teacher  to  impress   the  real  spirit  of  the   age 

*  Hftrt,  Am.  Hist  told  by  Contemp.,  1.,  479-481. 
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described.     Contact  with  the  sources  has  some  of  the  effect  of 
visiting  the  scenes  in  the  way  of  leaving  clear-cut  impressions. 
Secondary  matter  should  be  used   in   connection  to  show  the 
relation  and  succession  of  events. 

Pupils  cannot  be  expected  to  found  their  knowledge  of  history 
on  sources,  because  they  have  not  the  judgment  to  distinguish 
between  the  different  kinds  of  materials.  Perhaps  the  principal 
educational  value  of  sources  for  the  pupils  is  the  aid  such  material 
gives  to  intelligent  topical  work  and  special  reports.  A  topic 
prepared  from  the  sources  is  a  creation  for  the  pupil,  and  has  a 
great  psychological  value  ;  besides  it  may  stimulate  the  pupil  to 
dig  deeper  into  the  source  of  his  knowledge.  The  pupils  get  a 
footing  into  the  inner  thought  and  feeling  of  the  age,  and  they 
get  valuable  training  for  doing  topical  work  on  some  theme  in 
research. 

The  text-book  should  be  extended  as  fast  as  traversed  by  the 
use  of  the  sources  for  reading  and  study.  The  secondary  book 
has  various  functions :  to  cover  the  whole  field,  to  bridge  the 
gaps  between  the  sources  used,  to  furnish  starting  points  for 
extended  study  with  the  sources,  to  check  incorrect,  one-sided 
views,  and  to  enliven  interest  in  the  whole  field. 

The  subject  of  research  is  becoming  one  of  increasing  interest. 
Research  comprises  a  systematic,  consecutive  study  of  one  subject 
with  a  partial  exhaustion  of  the  material  and  sources  at  hand. 
Generally  the  best  and  most  successful  method  is  to  give  out  a 
list  of  various  topics  bearing  on  the  part  of  history  under  con- 
sideration. To  illustrate :  such  subjects  as  the  Norsemen, 
Mound-builders,  Indians,  witchcraft,  slavery,  colonial  govern- 
ment, the  different  biographies  of  Columbus,  De  Soto,  Lincoln,. 
Washington,  Franklin,  and  many  other  topics  which  might  be 
readily  suggested.  In  all  cases  the  child  should  be  allowed  to 
follow  his  own  desires  in  choosing  and  developing  his  subject. 

The  plan  of  work  is  simple.  After  the  child  has  selected  his 
subject  he  should  then  prepare  small  slips  of  paper  on  which  to 
take  his  notes.  In  preparing  his  notes  he  should  take  but  one 
subject  on  a  slip.  The  heading  should  be  placed  at  the  top,  a 
small  margin  at  the  left,  and  the  body  of  the  note  taken  in  the 
pupil's  own  language  or  placed  in  quotation  marks,  as  desired. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  note  should  be  placed  the  name  of  the 
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author,  the  book,  the  volume,  and  the  pages  where  found.  After 
the  pupil  has  examined  the  different  books  upon  his  special  sub- 
ject and  taken  his  notes,  he  should  next  sort  and  classify  them. 
The  best  way  perhaps  is  to  write  out  on  paper  the  different  head- 
ings to  the  slips,  and  then  arrange  them  in  topical  and  logical 
order.  After  this  is  completed  his  notes  may  be  arrangd  in  the 
same  order,  and  he  may  commence  to  write  out  his  theme  from 
his  notes,  placing  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  newly  written  page  the 
foot-note  references  to  show  from  whence  the  material  came. 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  scientific  method  of  carrying  on  and  writing 
up  the  results  of  research. 

The  essential  elements  of  psychology  used  are  good  beyond 
question.  The  proper  mental  attitude  of  the  investigator  should 
be  open-mindedness  and  a  seeker  after  truth.  The  method 
brings  into  play  selection  in  choosing  a  subject,  in  choosing  the 
material  to  write  about  from  the  mass  at  hand,  and  in  getting 
the  best  quotations  for  illustrations.  Then  analysis  in  tearing 
apart  the  subject  is  followed  by  comparison,  inference,  gener- 
alization and  synthesis  in  combining  and  arranging  the  data 
collected.  Besides,  there  is  the  enthusiasm  of  pursuit,  the 
greater  value  of  which  has  always  been  a  debatable  subject 
compared  with  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  having  mas- 
tered a  subject,  and  having  come  into  complete  possession  of  the 
facts  gained  after  the  pursuit. 

The  research  method  has  still  further  gain  and  benefit  to  the 
pupils  doing  the  work.  It  trains  them  in  the  use  of  books,  and 
shows  them  something  of  the  immensity  of  libraries  and  mate- 
rials. They  become  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  books,  not 
only  upon  their  own  subject  but  others  as  well. 

A  still  greater  value  is  emphasized  by  the  excellent  training 
in  English  pf  which  the  work  permits.  Pupils  should  become 
habituated  in  the  proper  use  of  margins,  spelling,  abbreviations, 
punctuation,  writing  the  titles  of  authors  and  books,  together 
with  the  easy  and  graceful  flow  of  good  English — all  of  which 
go  to  mark  stylistic  preparation  for  scholarship.  It  gives  pupils 
training  in  practical  composition  without  their  really  and  fully 
realizing  the  drudgery  of  technicalities. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  three  branches  of 
modern  historical  methods  are  well  adapted  to  be  carried  on 
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harmoniously  together.  The  topical  method,  taking  as  it  does 
one  subject  and  tracing  it  to  more  or  less  completion,  is  just  the 
kind  of  training  needed  in  carrying  on  research  and  investiga- 
tion. The  same  mechanical  principles  underlie  both,  while  the 
psychology  is  similar.  Both  methods  emphasize  reason  and 
imagination.  They  aid  memory  instead  of  retarding  it  by  un- 
related and  disconnected  facts ;  while  with  both  the  topical 
and  reseach  method,  the  sources,  with  their  educative  value, 
can  be  used  to  enliven  and  arouse  interest  in  the  subject.  And, 
finally,  all  three  go  to  make  good,  well-trained  minds,  and  pre- 
pare the  pupils  to  meet  the  problems  of  life. 


THE  HEAVENLY  PASTURES- 

HELEN    EKIN    STARRETT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

'Tis  not  in  earthly  paths,  O  Lord,  Thou  leadest 
Thy  waiting  flock  beside  the  waters  still ; 

'Tis  not  in  earthly  pastures  green  Thou  feedest 
And  nt^ikest  them  in  joy  and  peace  to  dwell. 

For  lo,  how  oft  instead  of  verdant  meadow 

Their  pathway  lies  through  deserts  bleak  and  wide ; 

Yea,  through  the  valley  of  Death's  dreadful  shadow 
Thy  rod  and  staff  their  trembling  footsteps  guide. 

Yet  are  Thy  heavenly  pastures  ever  waiting 
For  longing  souls  that  seek  Thy  peace  to  win  ; 

And  far  from  earthly  strife  and  care  retreating, 
The  soul  that  heeds  Thy  call  may  enter  in. 

There  in  the  silence  of  the  soul's  devotion 
Thy  love  and  strength  divine  our  spirits  fill ; 

Above  the  storm  and  stress  of  earth's  commotion 
We  rest  in  peace  beside  the  waters  still. 

Oh,  to  these  heavenly  pastures,  Shepherd,  lead  us! 

Then,  thoucrh  on  earth  our  feet  are  bruised  and  sore, 
By  living  waters  we  shall  rest  and  feed  us, 

And  dwell  with  Thee  in  peace  forever  more. 
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MODERN  EDUCATION* 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  STUDENT. 

ETHEL   OSGOOD   MASON,    NEW   YORK   CITY. 

AT  a  time  when  interest  in  educational  matters  is  widespread, 
and  essays  upon  the  subject  are  printed  in  every  periodical, 
it  seems  only  reasonable  that  the  student  should  be  permitted  a 
word  in  his  own  behalf  in  which  to  outline  the  situation  as  he 
sees  it  from  his  limited,  and  possibly  insignificant  point  of  view. 
Furthermore,  we  are  reminded  by  history  that  the  most  powerful 
element  in  our  national  make-up  has  been,  and  we.  believe  still 
is,  an  aversion  to  any  form  of  government  which  excludes  from 
its  councils  the  representatives  of  the  governed ;  and  while 
authority  is  always  prone  to  assert  the  inexperience  and  unfit- 
ness of  those  who  rebel  against  its  4icta^  the  most  lasting 
readjustments  have  always  been  effected  by  the  honest  effort  of 
either  faction  to  advance  or  maintain  its  own  ideal.  There  is  an 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  by  those  who  find  the  asser- 
tions of  the  present  paper  in  needof  justification. 

To  consider  at  all  fairly  the  subject  of  modern  education 
fromthe  student's  standpoint  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  with 
a  few  generalizations,  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  ask 
ourselves  the  time-honored  question.  What  is  the  object  of 
education  ? 

Whatever  fluctuations  in  value  the  educational  ideal  has  under- 
gone since  the  nobler  conceptions  of  the  ancient  world  gave  way 
before  the  temporary  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  problem 
is  now  firmly  established  as  one  of  the  most  vital  which  we  have 
before  us  ;  and  to-day,  in  spite  of  wide  differences  of  opinion,  it  is 
probable  that  all  intelligent  persons  would  agree  to  the  simple 
definition  that  education  has  for  its  object  the  symmetrical 
development  of  the  entire  man, — or  in  other  words  the  adequate 
preparation  for  the  experience  which  we  call  life.  So  much 
would  be  unliesitatingly  admitted,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
many  thoughtful  persons  could  be  found  willing  to  maintain  that 
this  object  is  accomplished.  The  whole  question  presents  a  web 
of  diflSculties,  not  only  to  the  practical  educator  or  the  theorist, 
but  to  the  student  as  well ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  each 
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would  be  better  able  to  assist  the  other's  efforts  at  disentangle- 
ment if  a  better  understanding  existed  between  them  regarding 
the  work  itself  and  the  attitude  of  each  toward  it. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  it  may  be  well  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion at  a  point  where  education  ceases  to  be  compulsory,  and  to 
inquire  what  it  is  that  makes  the  average  college  student  desire 
a  college  training,  and  what  advantages,  if  any,  he  expects  to 
derive  from  it.  The  statement  is  often  made  that  large  numbers 
of  students  goto  the  colleges  from  simply  frivolous  and  superficial 
motives, — frequently  because  other  men  and  women  have  been 
before  them,  and  the  habit  is  formed  in  the  younger  generations 
to  look  upon  advanced  education  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  the  man  who  goes  to  college  because  he  chooses  to  have  the 
same  conditions  and  advantages  that  other  men  have  is,  after  all, 
merely  following  out  a  somewhat  unworthy  expression  of  the 
universal  instinct  which  bids  each  one  insist  upon  and  strive,  even 
though  blindly,  for  the  development  of  the  best  in  his  nature  as 
he  sees  it.  Such  a  conception  universally  applied  is  the  only 
possible  basis  for  a  rational  optimism  ;  without  it  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  emergence  and  gradual  development  of  life  is 
phenomenal  and  meaningless.  There  is  no  conceivable  state  in 
which  this  instinct  toward  a  higher  development  is  not  at  least 
present,  and  in  the  realm  of  mind  there  is  none  in  which  it  will 
not  be  found  in  more  or  less  obvious  activity,  while — limiting  our 
statement  to  the  class  of  individuals  under  consideration — in  a 
large  proportion  of  students  it  is  without  doubt  the  strong, 
impelling  force.  The  statement  may,  therefore,  be  ventured 
that  in  any  given  body  of  students  this  impelling  force  when 
reduced  to  its  simplest  element  varies  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind.  If  this  position  is  tenable,  and  such  an  inherent  impulse 
toward  perfection  is  common  to  each  individual i  then  the  student 
is  obviously  capable  of  being  the  strongest  possible  ally  of  the 
educator;  but  unfortunately  he  is  rarely,  if  ever,  considered  in 
that  light. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  the  student  body  in  certain  phases  of  college 
administration  is  invaluable ;  it  is,  therefore,  at  least  reasonable 
to  believe  that  a  similar  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  the 
essential  work  of  the  institution  would  also  be  found   advan- 
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tageous,  and  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself  as  to  why  such 
co-operation  has  not  spontaneously  occurred. 

As  a  learner  only  I  am  in  no  position  to  dogmatize,  but  my 
own  conviction  is  briefly  this :  Modern  education  distinctly  fails 
to  satisfy  the  most  inherent  and  vital  demands  made  upon  it  by 
the  student,  while  the  student  on  his  part  is  vaguely,  and  in  very 
many  instances  acutely,  conscious  of  the  failure.  It  is  this 
realization  bv  the  student  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  educational 
plan  that  I  would  particularly  emphasize,  partly  because  it  is  a 
fact  not  generally  acknowledged,  and  also  becajuse  it  presents, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  more  than  one  valuable  suggestion. 
The  thought  immediately  occurs  to  us  that  since  the  very 
individuals  that  education  is  designed  to  benefit  already  recognize 
its  limitations,  its  expansion  and  development  become  matters  of 
the  most  urgent  importance,  and,  furthermore,  if  this  demand  for 
more  adequate  training  is  already  afoot  a  readjustment  cannot 
be  long  delayed. 

Returning  to  the  original  proposition,  that  there  is  an  impulse 
toward  perfection  common  to  all,  let  us  see  how  this  impulse 
manifests  itself,  and  endeavor  thereby  to  account  more  exactly 
for  the  failure  of  our  systems  of  education  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  student. 

Call  it  by  whatever  name  we  will,  such  an  impulse  seems  to 
be  our  nearest  and  worthiest  approach  to  the  conception  of  God, 
and  as  such  its  manifestation  in  humanity  must  be  best  repre- 
sented by  the  outreaching  of  mankind  toward  that  which  is  most 
true  and  vital.  So  much  analysis  has  seemed  necessary  in 
order  that  the  position  of  the  student  might  be  better  compre- 
hended ;  for  if  the  impulse  toward  perfection  is  common  to  all, 
and  consciously  active  in  most,  then  the  young  student  no  less 
than  the  mature  scholar  is  searching  for  truth,  and  is  equally 
capable  of  appreciating  it.  This  is  in  fact  his  position,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  he  is  left  to  a  large  extent  unsat- 
isfied. The  desire  for  truth  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  are 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  identical ;  and  although  this  is 
becoming  more  generally  recognized,  it  is  to  those  already 
filled  with  the  latter  desire  that  our  education  chiefly  appeals. 
Yet  there  are  vast  numbers  of  students  who  exhibit  neither 
aptitude  nor  interest  in  subjects  demanding  scholarship,    who 
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nevertheless  possess  keen  minds  and  a  strong  inclination  for 
the  affairs  of  life.  Their  outreachings  toward  the  true  and  vital 
lead  them  in  other  directions  where  truth  seems  more  easily  dis- 

mm 

cerned  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  intense  interest  which  the  sci- 
entific courses  arouse,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  source  of  anxiety 
and  chagrin  to  more  than  one  advocate  of  the  humanities,  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  definite  relation  which  science  bears  ta 
life.  Here  the  student  comes  quickly  and  obviously  in  touch 
with  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  the  mind  which  perceives 
nothing  vital,  nothing  organic,  in  the  languages,  in  literature,  or 
even  history,  palpitates  with  the  acute  satisfaction  of  contact 
with  positive,  demonstrable  Truth — the  revelation  of  the  uni- 
verse;, to  man. 

But  it  is  universally  conceded  that  no  one  subject,  no  matter 
how  reverently  approached,  can  yield  the  whole  ;  and  except  in 
the  preparation  for  a  chosen  profession  the  aim  should  be  less 
toward  election  and  specialization  and  more  toward  the  attain- 
ment through  reason  and  intuition  of  that  inner  gleam  of  truth 
and  wisdom  th^t  illumines  every  subject.  Truth  lies  equally  in 
the  aspirations  and  experiences  of  humanity  revealed  to  us  in 
literature  or  history  and  in  the  sciences  which  exhibit  so  vividly 
the  laws  and  operations  of  Nature ;  and  truth  as  such  is  always 
capable  of  appealing  to  the  student  with  all  the  force  and  direct- 
ness of  a  personal  experience.  That  it  has  not  done  so  at  all 
times  and  without  exception,  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  main 
tendency  among  educators  has  been  to  present  with  care  and 
scholarliness  the  shell  of  fact  and  detail  in  which  everj'^  subject 
is  clothed,  and  to  ignore — occasionally  because  of  limitations  in 
themselves,  but  oftener  because  of  an  unfortunate  belief  in  the 
traditional  limitations  of  the  student — the  vital,  living  organism 
behind  the  detail  which  alone  is  capable  of  investing  any  form 
with  energy  and  meaning.* 

To  give  a  student  the  exact  knowledge  his  nature  requires  is 
to  confront  the  problem  of  his  individual  needs  under  circum- 
stances which  almost  preclude  the  possibility  of  knowing  or  sat- 
isfying them  ;  to  seek  the  essential  truth  of  each  subject  and 
place  this  within  his  grasp  is  to  give  him  at  the  same  time  the 
power  to  absorb  and  retain  such  knowledge  as  his  mind  craves 
and  can  assimilate  in  illustration  of  the  truth.  Until  the  student 
body  is  recognized  as  desiring  and  capable  of  receiving  the 
most  exalted  thought  and  the  nearest  approach  to  ultimate  truth 
to  which  the  educator  himself  has  attained,  just  so  long  will  the 

*  In  view  of  the  debt  the  writer  owes  to  this  movement  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  an  orgfanized 
and  remarkably  successful  eftbrt  has  been  made  in  New  York  City  by  the  Comparative  Literature 
Society  to  approach  the  study  of  literature  alon}^  the  lines  indicated  above.  There  is  doubtless 
other  work  of  the  same  sort  beinji^  accomplished,  but  of  such  organized  eflfort  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture nothing  else  has  come  to  the  writer's  notice. 
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best  interests  of  instructor  as  well  as  student  be  perverted  and 
misunderstood. 

The  student  is  naturally  as  ready  to  receive  truth  from  one 
subject  as  from  another,  if  only  it  be  made  to  appeal  to  him  as 
personal  and  inevitable.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  student, 
therefore,  a  radical  change  in  the  curriculum  is,  for  the  present 
at  least,  of  less  importance  than  the  treatment  of  the  subjects. 
A  faithful  insistence  upon  essentials,  and  only  essentials,  would 
soon  be  the  means  of  demonstrating  which  subjects  could  stand 
the  test  and  endure.  That  all  subjects,  mathematics,  for  in- 
stance, as  well  as  the  natural  sciences  and  belles-lettres  are 
open  to  such  treatment  is  being  gradually  made  clear,  and 
eventually  this  fact  alone  will  cause  a  tremendous  change  in 
methods  and  theories  of  education  ;  but  meanwhile  the  training 
schools  are  clogging  the  colleges  with  masses  of  students  who 
live  their  lives  out  with  no  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of 
knowledge  as  one  portion  only  of  an  equipment,  and  with  no 
more  definite  guide  than  an  undeveloped  and  unsought-for 
instinct,  which  too  often  becomes  blunted  and  degraded  by  a 
struggle  with  world  forces  for  which  it  has  not  been  trained. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  observer 
that  the  educational  ideal  and  even  its  fulfillment  have  made 
inestimable  advances  and  are  still  progressing  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  evolution.  A  well-known  educator  has  re- 
cently said  that  **  Evolution  involves  a  change  from  the  sim- 
ple and  homogeneous  to  the  complex  and  diflferentiated '' ;  a 
change,  the  same  writer  remarks,  which  '*has  been  going  on 
and  is  still  progressing  in  our  systems  of  education."  The 
statement  is  emphatically  true,  but  it  is  good  for  students  as 
well  as  educators  to  bear  in  mind  that  complexity  and  diflferen- 
tiation  rank  higher  than  simple  homogeneity  in  the  scale  of 
evolution  only  because  they  express  a  unity  greater  than  that 
which  simple  and  homogeneous  forms  could  express.  The  aim 
is  unchangeable,  for  where  there  is  no  unity — that  vital  and 
centralizing  element — there  will  always  be  disintegration  in 
place  of  growth. 

In  the  educational  scheme,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  thought, 
unity,  by  a  process  of  gradual  change,  includes  within  itself  a 
multitudinous  mass  of  related  parts  by  which  the  student  from 
childhood  on  is  inevitably  confronted.  The  present  writer, 
remembering  the  confusion  of  the  first  years  of  contact  with 
this  unapproachable,  incomprehensible  mass,  is  convinced  that 
the  great  want  which  the  student  feels  and  in  man/  cases  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  is  for  some  harmonizing  principle  which  shall 
emphasize  the  unity  of  the  whole  and  suppress  the  complexity 
of  the  parts. 
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Of  any  single  remedy  at  present  open  to  us,  the  one  which 
promises  to  be  most  far-reaching  and  beneficial  in  effect  is  an 
intelligent  and  convincing  insistence  upon  the  essential  and  vital 
element  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  each  subject.  Such  an  insist- 
ence could  scarcely  fail  to  stimulate,  develop,  and  in  part  satisfy 
that  common  instinct  toward  Truth  which  includes  in  itself  all 
that  is  noble  or  inspiring — in  a  word,  all  that  approaches  divin- 
ity in  the  birthright  of  mankind. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  BOY  BECOME? 

F.    D.   EVANS. 

VICTOR  HUGO  in  Les  Travailleur  de  la  Mer  depicts  a  man 
hand  to  hand  with  destiny — alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea — 
*' a  dark  coalition  of  forces,"  an  '*  immense  animosit}'" 
surrounding  him.  We  witness  the  unequal  warfare  he  wages 
with  the  **  silent  inclemency  of  phenomena  going  their  own," 
and  the  great  general  law  implacable  and  passive,  and  discover 
that  **  a  conspiracy  of  the  indifference  of  things  "  is  against  him. 
We  perceive  that  such  is  life,  but  very  indefinitely  compre- 
hended. 

The  accident  of  nationality,  the  implacable  law  of  heredity, 
the  Chinese  wall  of  environment,  the  meanness  of  opportunity, 
all  conspire  against  the  individual  in  the  battle  of  life.  What 
with  the  mysterious  tendency  toward  degeneration,  the  hnma- 
num  est  crrare  that  drags  us  down,  it  is  a  miracle  that  we 

''Move  upward  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die." 

What  is  this  conservative  force?  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  tells 
us  that  it  is  the  silent  working  of  the  Law  of  Conformity  to 
Type.  '*  It  is  the  necessity  that  character  must  harmonize  with 
the  floating  rationality  which  is  in  the  air  of  the  age." 

Ask  a  citizen  of  this  republic  why  American  children  are  re- 
garded as  "beastly  American  brats,"  and  he  would  probably 
say  "it  was  the  result  of  the  American  character."  So  it  is; 
but  not  in  the  unaccountable,  irresponsible  way  in  which  he 
would  have  you  to  apprehend.  He  takes  the  view  that  his 
"young  hopeful"  is  a  lusus  accidentium;  not  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  antecedents  in  the  past — an  hereditary 
bondsman  to  his  father's  frailties ;  not  the  victim  of  an  environ- 
ment that  perhaps  sentences  to  death  all  the  finer  impulses  of 
his  soul ;  not  the  innocent  cast  on  the  shore  of  existence  in  a 
state  of  entire  intellectual  helplessness  and  inertia,  dependent 
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on  parental  energy  and  influence  to  unfold.  Oh,  no  !  his  short 
views  comprehend  no  biological  truths  as  stupendous  as  these. 
To  him  the  meaning  is  vague,  and  he  does  not  comprehend  that 
*'  national  character  is  but  a  name  for  a  collection  of  habits  more 
or  less  universal."  Ask  the  American  mother,  and  she  would 
reply  with  an  air  of  laissez-faire^  **  Oh,  it  will  come  all  right 
with  education  ! " 

Let  us  take  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  beginning 
with  Mr.  Spencer,  who  is  '*  foremost  in  the  files  of  men."  He 
says  :  "  The  moralizing  effect  of  intellectual  culture,  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  facts,  is  absurd  a  -priori.  What  imaginable  con- 
nection is  there  between  the  learning  that  certain  clusters  of 
marks  on  paper  stand  for  certain  words,  and  the  getting  of  a 
higher  sense  of  duty?  What  prossible  effect  can  acquirement  of 
facility  in  making  written  signs  of  sounds  have  in  strengthening 
the  desire  to  do  right?  How  does  knowledge  of  the  multiplica- 
tion table  so  increase  the  sympathies  as  to  restrain  the  tendency 
to  trespass  against  fellow-creatures?  In  what  way  can  the  at- 
tainment of  accuracy  in  spelling  and  parsing  make  the  senti- 
ment of  justice  more  powerful  than  it  was?  or  why  from  stores 
of  geographical  information  perseveringly  gained  is  there  likely 
to  come  increased  regard  for  truth  ?  " 

And  George  Eliot,  *' After  all  our  psychological  teaching, 
and  in  the  midst  of  our  zeal  for  education,  we  are  still  at  the 
stage  of  believing  that  mental  powers  and  habits  have  somehow 
a  kind  of  spiritual  glaze  against  conditions  which  we  are  con- 
tinually applying  to  them." 

Buckle:  **A  kind  of  magical  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  ideas 
gained  through  artificial  appliances  as  compared  with  ideas 
otherwise  gained.  And  this  delusion,  injurious  in  its  effects 
even  on  intellectual  culture,  produces  eflfects  still  more  injurious 
on  moral  culture,  by  generating  the  assumption  that  this,  too, 
can  be  got  by  reading  and  repeating  of  lessons." 

This  from  Huxley :  **  Success  in  any  kind  of  practical  life  is 
not  dependent  solely,  or  indeed  chiefly,  upon  knowledge.  In- 
struction carried  so  far  as  to  help  the  student  to  turn  his  store  of 
mother  wit  to  account,  to  acquire  a  fair  amount  of  sound  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  and  to  use  his  hands  and  eyes,  while 
leaving  him  fresh,  vigorous  and  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
his  own  calling,  whatever  it  may  be,  if  fairly  and  honestly  pur- 
sued cannot  fail  to  be  of  invaluable  service  to  all  those  who 
come  under  its  influence.  But  on  the  other  hand  if  school 
instruction  is  carried  so  far  as  to  encourage  bookishness ;  if  the 
ambition  of  the  scholar  is  directed,  not  to  the  gaining  of  knowl- 
edge but  to  the  being  able  to  pass  examinations  successfully, 
especially  if  encouragement  is  given  to  the  mischievous  delu- 
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sion  that  brainwork  is  in  itself  and  apart  from  its  quality  a 
nobler  or  more  respectable  thing  than  handiwork,  such  educa- 
tion may  be  a  deadly  mischief  to  the  workman  and  lead  to  the 
rapid  ruin  of  the  industries  it  is  intended  to  serve." 

Mr.  Howells  says',  in  speaking  on  this  subject:  *'  A  univer- 
sity education  may  give  a  man  a  great  advantage ;  and  that  is 
the  theory  and  expectation  of  most  fathers  who  send  their  sons 
to  universities.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  effect  is  to  render  busi- 
ness life  distasteful.  The  university  nurtures  all  sorts  of  lofty 
ideals  which  business  has  no  use  for.  Our  women  really  have 
some  use  for  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  but  our  men  have 
none.'* 

Mr.  Walter  Baghot  sums  up  the  situation  thus :  '*  Man  made 
the  school.  God  made  the  playground.  He  did  not  leave 
children  dependent  upon  the  dreams  of  parents  or  the  pedantry 
of  tutors.  Before  letters  were  invented,  or  books  were,  or  gov- 
ernesses discovered,  the  neighbor's  children,  the  out-door  life, 
the  fists  and  the  wrestling  sinews,  the  old  games, — the  oldest 
things  in  the  world,  the  eternal  nature  around  us — these  were 
education.  And  now  though  Xenophon  and  sums  be  come, 
these  are  and  remain.  Horses  and  marbles,  the  knot  of  bovs 
together,  the  hard  blows  given  and  the  harder  ones  received — 
these  educate  mankind.  The  real  plastic  energy  is  not  in 
tutors  or  in  books  *  got  up,'  but  in  the  books  that  all  read  be- 
cause all  like  ;  in  what  all  talk  of  because  all  are  interested  ;  in 
the  argumentative  walks  or  disputatious  lounge ;  in  the  impact 
of  thought  upon  thought ;  in  mirth  and  refutation ;  in  ridicule 
and  laughter — for  these  are  the  free  play  of  the  natural  mind, 
and  these  cannot  be  got  without  contact  with  the  world." 

Rousseau,  the  Apostle  of  Humanity,  speaks  in  no  uncertain 
words  when  he  says:  **  There  is  but  one  science  to  be  taught 
children,  and  that  is  the  science  of  human  duty.  We  are 
less  concerned  with  the  instruction  of  the  boy  than  with  his 
guidance." 

So  we  find  that  faith  in  lessons,  books  and  readings  is  one  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  age ;  that  instruction  is  the  least  part  of 
education. 

The  boy  has  not  merely  an  intellect  to  be  formed  and  fur- 
nished, but  also  a  sensibility  to  be  aflfected  and  a  will  to  be 
energized.  The  education  which  equips  a  child  for  his  duties 
in  life  is  largely  that  which  he  imbibes  from  the  influence  of 
home  and  the  community. 

It  is  possible  for  the  school  to  enforce  some  mental  discipline, 
but  it  was  never  known  to  cultivate  serenity  of  disposition ;  it 
may  improve  the  standard  of  taste,  but  it  can  never  quicken 
into  being  the  dormant  sympathies,  the  innate  sensibilities  of 
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the  boy's  soul.  In  the  prosaic  grind  of  his  school  days  he 
will  never  hear  the  vox  Dei  and  the  vox  humani  seeking  for 
expression  in  his  life.  If  the  cultivation  of  the  emotions  is  ig- 
nored at  the  fireside  altar  the  boy  begins  life  bereft  of  guard- 
ian angels.  He  would  grow  to  manhood  *' emptied  of  every 
sympathetic  thrill." 

Mr.  Ruskin  says  with  startling  insistance :  **  The  ennobling 
difference  between  one  man  and  another  is  that  one  man  feels 
more  than  another.  The  essence  of  all  vulgarity  lies  in  the 
want  of  sensation.  It  is  in  the  blunt  hand,  in  the  dead  heart, 
in  the  hardened  conscience  that  men  become  vulgar.  They  are 
forever  vulgar  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are  incapable  of 
sympathy." 

We  all  know  the  story  of  Faust,  how,  missing  the  guidance 
of  the  heart,  he  plays  experiments  with  life,  trying  knowledge, 
pleasure,  dissipation,  one  after  another,  and  hating  them  all ;  and 
then  hating  life  itself  as  a  weary,  flat,  unprofitable  mockery. 

Lord  Byron's  life  was  a  passionate,  lawless  existence  because 
of  a  lack  of  parental  discipline.  In  his  poetry  he  said:  "And 
thus  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame,  my  springs  of  life 
were  poisoned." 

In  the  home  life  of  large  numbers  of  children  there  is  no 
moral  culture :  they  are  housed  and  fed,  and  occasionally 
groomed;  otherwise  they  are  considered  only  "a  little  dearer 
than  the  horse,  a  little  nearer  than  the  dog." 

There  is  always  in  the  minds  of  parents  the  remedial  agency 
of  the  schools.  It  is  like  the  idea  of  matrimony  that  Mr. 
Lecky  derides.  He  says:  '*The  notion  prevails  to  a  large 
extent  that  the  marriage  ceremony  has  a  retrospective  virtue, 
cancelling  previous  immorality."  In  neither  case  are  the  eflfects 
•of  the  previous  conditions  eradicable, — the  gravestones  in  our 
rear  cast  lengthened  shadows  over  our  future  career. 

**  I  looked  behind  to  find  my  past, 
And,  lo  !  it  had  gone  before." 

Character  is  cumulative ;  as  George  Eliot  expresses  it,  "  We 
prepare  ourselves  for  sudden  deeds  by  the  reiterated  choice  of 
good  or  evil  which  gradually  determines  character." 

To  warm  into  Unfolding,  to  foster  into  growth  all  kindly  sym- 
pathies toward  men,  all  elevated  thoughts  respecting  the  duties 
and  the  destinies  of  life ;  to  cultivate  a  supreme  reverence  for 
the  Creator  and  for  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  human  obli- 
gation and  personality, — if  this  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  then 
how  many  develop  the  child  committed  to  their  care? 

Some  of  the  best  mothers  regard  a  child,  not  as  a  physiologi- 
•cal  expression  of  being,  but  as  a  special  gift  of  God ;  and  with 
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this  nebulous  notion  of  Deity  they  expect  God  to  bring  it  up^ 
to  **  full  being,"  or  else  the  unfortunate  **  offspring"  is  little 
better  than  an  **  elementary  orphan." 

Perhaps  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  is  an  unconscious  deduc- 
tion from  the  scriptural  *'Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord." 
But  it  makes  of  one  a  sort  of  parasite  of  the  Omnipresence. 
There  are  many  things  in  Scripture  which  submit  to  many 
readings,  according  to  the  discerning  power  of  the  intellect 
brought  to  bear.  *'  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  "  was  not 
addressed  to  the  world  at  large,  but  to  the  Apostles,  who  were 
to  leave  everything  to  become  **  Christ-minsters."  Rather 
teach  him  that  all  power  is  in  individualization,  and  don't  tell 
him  of  vicarious  agencies — that  **  the  Devil  tempts,"  and  that 
**  God  forgives  sins."  It  concedes  so  much  innate  weakness  of 
character,  and  is  apt  to  destroy  the  active  heroism  of  the  soul. 
It  was  a  most  natural  conclusion  the  heathen  came  to  when  told 
that  God  would  forgive  sins  because  of  repentance.  '*OhI" 
he  said,  **  I  like  that ;  you  can  sin  as  often  as  you  want  to." 

Rather  impress  upon  him  that  *'the  deed  that  is  done  not 
even  the  gods  themselves  can  undo."  That  for  every  false 
word  or  unrighteous  deed,  for  cruelty  and  oppression,  for  lust  or 
vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at  last,  if  not  always  by  the  chief 
offender,  then  through  some  one  by  the  sad  means  of  vicarious 
atonement. 

Mr.  Froude  has  some  sounding  sentences  on  the  naked  law 
of  duty  in  the  soul.  *'  Do  not  kill,  steal,  lie,  swear,  commit 
adultery,  or  break  the  Lord's  day — these  are  the  Command- 
ments ;  very  simple,  and  easy  to  be  known  !  They  are  no  more 
than  the  first  and  rudimentary  conditions  of  goodness.  Obe- 
dience to  these  is  not  more  than  a  small  part  of  what  is  required 
of  us ;  it  is  no  more  than  the  foundation  on  which  the  super- 
structure of  character  is  to  be  raised.  To  go  through  life,  and 
plead  at  the  end  of  it  that  we  have  not  broken  any  of  these 
Commandments  is  but  what  the  unprofitable  servant  did  who 
kept  his  talent  carefully  unspent,  and  yet  was  sent  to  outer 
darkness  for  his  uselessness.  Suppose  these  Commandments 
obeyed, — what  then?  It  is  but  a  small  portion  of  our  time 
which  is  spent  in  resisting  temptation  to  break  them  ;  how  shall 
the  rest  be  employed?" 

First  of  all  we  must  offer  the  child  the  example  of  labor,  and 
never  that  of  indolence.  '*  The  deepest  spring  of  action  is  the 
sight  of  action  in  others."  It  has  been  a  time-honored  institute 
among  the  Jews  to  teach  their  boys  some  handicraft.  The  two 
most  illustrious  of  all  the  Jewish  tribes,  Christ  and  Spinoza, 
worked  with  their  hands  at  comparatively  lowly  trades.  Hear 
the  Christly  command :  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
that  do  with  all  thy  might !  " 
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Spinoza,  the  most  powerful  intellectual  worker  Europe  pro- 
duced during  centuries,  waved  aside  the  pensions  and  legacies 
offered  him,  and  chose  to  maintain  himself  by  grinding  object- 
glasses  for  microscopes  and  telescopes. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  grope  in  darkness  on  this  subject. 
They  held  religiously  to  the  idea  that  industrial  training  should 
underlie'  the  intellectual.  The  average  boy  will  always  have 
to  labor  for  a  living ;  and  the  education  that  fits  him  only  for 
the  career  of  gentleman  will  be  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare 
when   '*  necessity  confronts  him  with   an  invincible   gesture." 

It  is  of  averages  and  not  of  exceptions  we  are  concerned. 
Special  qualifications  do  not  exist  to  a  degree  worth  consider- 
ing. When  we  understand  the  '*  connective  tissue  of  civiliza- 
tion," we  shall  find  that  the  ordinary  boy  has  no  inborn  fac- 
ulty, organized  in  him  by  hereditary  transmission.  When  we 
learn  that  biological  fact,  we  shall  discover  that  like  produces 
like,  and  that  we  need  not  expect  **  a  cabbage  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  develop  into  a  rose." 

How  long  before  the  world  will  come  to  see  that  work  is  a 
privilege,  and  that  knowledge  which  one  can  use  is  the  only 
knowledge  which  has  life  and  growth  in  it,  and  which  converts 
itself  into  practical  power  !  The  rest  is  simply  a  veneer,  which 
wears  out  with  the  passing  years. 

We  see  this  error  glaringly  manifest  in  the  education  of  the 
negro  in  the  South,  and  realize  the  folly  of  the  attempt  to  teach 
the  '*  classics"  to  those  born  to  *'  tug  at  the  oar"  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  It  is  sowing  discord  and  dissatisfaction,  and  by 
and  by  there  will  be  *'  a  harvest  of  barren  regrets."  The  rising 
generation  will  find  the  **  race  problem"  complicated  by  this 
very  fallacy  of  educating  in  the  abstract,  instead  of  along  prac- 
tical lines. 

Manual  training  departments  are  being  annexed  to  the 
schools  in  cities,  but  there  is  still  an  immense  area  to  include 
before  this  splendid  idea  shall  have  gained  the  ground  it  needs 
to  prove  itself. 

Philanthropists  have  discovered  that  labor  or  employment  of 
the  mind  is  essential  to  good  morals.  The  transmutation  of 
energy  destructive  into  intellect  constructive  makes  glad  the 
waste  places  in  the  boy's  life,  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
disciplinary  functions  of  the  overwrought  teacher. 

The  world's  great  educators  are  agreed  on  the  subject  of  the 
importance  of  a  handicraft.  Says  Rousseau:  **  Teach  the  boy 
a  trade,  an  art  purely  mechanic,  where  the  hands  work  more 
than  the  head.  .  .  .  Instead  of  resorting  for  a  livelihood  to 
tli^ose  high  knowledges  which  are  acquired  for  nourishing  the 
soul  and  not  the  body,  if  you  resort  in  case  of  need  to  your 
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hands,  and  the  use  you  have  learned  to  make  of  them,  all  diffi- 
culties disappear.  You  have  resources  always  ready  at  the 
moment's  need." 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  thought  every  man  ought  to  learn 
some  manual  means  of  support.  All  his  literary  work,  he 
affirmed,  failed  to  give  him  the  keen  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
clearing  forests  and  delving  in  the  soil  did.  We  are  indebted 
to  him,  however,  for  the  comforting  lines:  '*  Our  business 
down  here  is  not  to  succeed,  but  to  continue  to  fail  cheerfully." 

In  working  machinery  a  boy  begets  a  habit  of  self-reliance 
and  precision,  a  taste  for  observation,  and  the  idea  of  the  value 
of  definiteness.  He  is  cheerfully  engaged,  and  is  beyond  the 
temptation  of  vanity  and  folly.  He  becomes  a  sentinel  that 
mounts  on  guard  over  himself  and  circumstances. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  healthy  boy  with  such  an  amount  of 
energy  that  unless  an  outlet  is  found  for  it  he  becomes  an  unmit- 
tigated  nuisance.  Whenever  the  troublesome  question  of  what 
he  shall  do  presents  itself,  we  think  sympathetically  of  Carlyle, 
wishing  that  all  boys  could  be  turned  under  barrels,  there  to 
wait  until  they  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion.  **  Sit  still,"  as 
an  injunction,  is  thrown  away  on  the  boy.  He  has  a  constitu- 
tional **  wanderlust,"  as  the  Germans  call  an  inordinate  desire  to 
explore  the  cosmic  philosophy,  which  has  to  be  eliminated  by 
entertaining  employment.  For  this  either  drawing  or  reading  is 
advisable.  Mr.  Huxley  says:  **I  should  make  it  imperative 
that  every  child,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  learn  to  draw. 
I  do  not  think  its  value  can  be  exaggerated,  because  it  gives  the 
means  of  training  the  young  in  attention  and  accuracy.  It  be- 
comes an  implement  of  learnmg  of  extreme  value.  Nothing  has 
struck  me  more  in  my  life  than  the  loss  which  persons  who  are 
pursuing  scientific  knowledge  of  any  kind  sustain  from  the 
difficulties  which  arise  because  they  never  have  been  taught 
elementary  drawing." 

The  schools  are  waking  up  to  its  importance  as  an  essential, 
but  the  quite  young  boy  could  be  instructed  at  home  by  means 
of  the  kindergarten  methods.  Another  **love"  that  could  be 
used  as  a  means  of  entertainment  is  reading.  With  a  little 
judicious  flattery,  the  boy's  father  could  be  induced  to  cultivate 
the  taste  in  him  by  reading  to  him.  The  youngster  isn't  human 
who  wouldn't  listen  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  soul  to  tales  of 
adventure  and  conquest ;  to  stories  of  Indian  warfare,  with 
thrilling  incidents  of  heroic  rescue  and  deeds  of  daring ;  to 
Arctic  explorations  and  African  discoveries.  And  in  that  lime 
there  would  be  excited  in  him  a  love  of  reading  for  its  own  sake. 
But  even  here  a  guide  is  necessary,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  over- 
do a  good   thing.      *'The   fairyland  of  book   lore   is   full   of 
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-dangerous  enchantments,  and  there  are  many  who  have  lost  in 
it  the  vigor  which  comes  from  breathing  the  keen  air  of  every- 
day life."  Especially  if  the  boy  is  bright  and  is  at  school,  he 
should  be  guarded  from  too.  much  intellectual  work. 

We  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that  to  be  a  good  animal  is  the 
first  duty  in  life.  One  of  the  sad  errors  an  erstwhile  asceticism 
entailed  on  the  world  was  a  disregard  of  the  instincts,  as  proving 
animalism  in  man;  whereas  they  are  our  ** viewless  angels," 
our  faithful  monitors.  The  nature  of  the  emotions  must  be  fully 
studied — their  order  of  evolution,  their  functions,  where  use  ends 
and  abuse  begins.  A  child  is  governed  and  swayed  by  emotion 
and  imagination  ;  reason  is  the  co-ordination  of  all  the  faculties, 
hence  is  the  latest  developed.  Those  mothers  who  depend  on 
**  moral  suasion  "  as  a  means  of  discipline  would  better  substitute 
absolutism. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  terrors  of  imagination 
in  some  children,  and  no  doubt  the  utmost  consideration  should 
be  evinced  toward  those  afflicted  with  an  undue  vivacity  of  that 
faculty,  whether  it  expresses  itself  in  '*  dreaming  dreams  no 
mortal  ever  dreamed  before,"  whether  in  **  seeing  things"  or  in 
an  immense  power  of  mendacity.  The  **  contents  of  a  child's 
mind"  could  and  should  be  carefully  studied  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  gravely  asserts  that  no  one  would  have 
the  temerity  or  the  stupidity  to  attempt  to  raise  pigs  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  liabilities  and  the  heredi- 
tary proclivities  of  that  zoological  specimen.  But  when  it 
£omes  to  the  rearing  of  children — anybody  can  take  that  in 
hand  !  **  No  one  sees  any  folly  in  undertaking  to  shape  human 
nature  in  this  way  or  that  way  without  a  preliminary  study  of 
man,  and  of  life  in  general  as  explaining  man's  life.  For  simple 
functions  we  insist  on  elaborate  special  preparations,  extending 
through  years ;  while  for  the  most  complex  function,  to  be  ade- 
quately discharged  not  even  by  the  wisest,  we  require  no 
preparation  ! " 

The  development  of  children  in  mind  and  body  rigorously 
obeys  certain  laws ;  and  yet  in  dire  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
physiological  laws  lives  are  sacrificed,  health  is  undermined, 
hearts  are  broken  and  remaining  lives  go  maimed  from  such 
tragedies.  It  is  worth  while  then  to  know  that  the  study  of 
ethnology  would  have  been  worth  pursuing,  even  at  the  cost  of 
knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  "classics." 

There  is  something  stupefying  in  the  recurrence  of  daily 
duties, — **  each  day  brings  its  petty  dust,  our  soon-choked  souls 
to  fill" — and  women  are  apt  to  regard  as  recurring  trivialities 
the  two  potential  functions  in  human  life — human  nature's  daily 
food  and  the  daily  vigil  over  "one  of  God's  little  ones." 
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**The  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is,"  that  produces  the  im- 
perceptible evolution  of  character  is  not  appreciated  by  the 
average  mother.  She  thinks  that  **some  sweet  day  "the  boy 
is  to  be  **  set  upon"  and  made  an  ideal  institution  of,  offhand. 
Besides  its  being  unconstitutional,  the  world  isn't  ready  for  him  ; 
he  would  be  lonely  in  the  midst  of  men.  Evolutionists  tell  us 
that  the  child's  mind  must  pass  through  a  progress  like  that 
which  the  mind  of  humanity  at  large  has  gone  through ;  that 
he  must  recapitulate  the  psychic  phases  of  the  successive  stages 
of  mental  development.  He  will  be  but  little  better  than  an 
anthropoid  ape  in  those  early  days ;  afterwards  a  savage,  then 
a  semi-civilized  entity,  and  finally,  after  years  of  infinite  pains 
and  training,  a  man. 

This  task  were  not  such  a  formidable  undertaking  were  the 
boy's  father  an  ** Olympian  god";  but,  alas  I  he  is  too  often  a 
denizen  of  the  earth,  owning  kinship  with  all  frailties,  and  low- 
ering the  value  of  every  inspiring  fact  and  tradition  by  an  un- 
worthy example.  Since  it  is  inevitable  that  the  boy  will  conform 
to  the  type  his  father  presents,  unless  some  winning  instance 
attracts  him,  we  must  have  recourse  to  biography,  and  place 
before  him  some  of  the  simple,  great  souls  who  have  been  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes  :  Luther,  because  **  he  wrought 
with  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds ; "  Linnasus,  the  patient 
and  persevering,  who  was  content  to  live  for  a  time  on  berries 
he  gathered  while  pursuing  his  beloved  nature  studies,  till  his 
worth  was  recognized ;  Lincoln,  who  was  true  to  the  best 
within  him, 

*'By  a  fine  sense  of  right, 
And  Truth's  directness,  meeting  each  occasion 
Straight  as  a  line  of  light.'* 

History  has  been  called  "  the  essence  of  innumerable  biogra- 
phies" ;  and  therein  are  to  be  found  the  lives  of  men  who  **  wove 
the  life  garment  of  Deity  "  so  nobly  well  as  to  become  types  for 
all  time. 

But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  how  forceful  is  example;  how 
almost  omnipotent  is  environment;  that  home  training  is  the 
mightiest  factor  on  earth  to  make  or  mar ! 

**  Those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections. 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, — 
Are  yet  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing, — 
Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  Eternal  Silence." 
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EDITORIAL. 

CLEVELAND,  a  century-young  city  with  400,000  inhabitants, 
stands  in  the  very  front  rank  in  caring  for  her  educational 
interests.  Her  public  schools  are  splendidly  handled,  and  are 
under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  two  strong,  genial  and  scholarly 
men — Supt.  L.  H.  Jones  and  Principal  E.  L.  Harris.  It  was  our 
privilege  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  company  with  the  latter,  to  visit  the 
more  than  forty  rooms  of  the  great  Central  High  School,  wherein  i  ,600 
pupils  under  the  charge  of  wise,  wide-awake,  cheery-faced  teachers 
were  doing  their  daily  work.  They  were  a  healthy,  happy,  earnest 
army  of  young  students — the  hope  and  pride  of  the  city.  A  surprisingly 
large  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  enter  the  high 
schools,  and  after  completing  their  course  here  go  on  into  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  Among  such  institutions  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity holds  an  honored  place.  Under  the  able  administration  of 
President  Charles  F.  Thwing  the  University  is  making  rapid  progress 
and  doing  a  great  work.  A  new  and  substantial  building  is  added  each 
year,  and  the  teaching  force  has  grown  to  130  persons.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  undergraduates  of  Adelbert  College, — a 
body  of  more  than  two  hundred  resolute,  thoughtful  young  men,  who 
will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  coming  years.  In  the 
whole  University  there  are  now  over  eight  hundred  students.  As  the 
years  come  and  go  the  ever-enlarging  work  and  high  renown  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University  will  become  the  increasing  joy  and  pride  of 
the  fair  city  of  Cleveland.  In  an  humbler  sphere,  but  a  very  useful 
one,  we  found  Prof.  H.  T.  Loomis  busily  engaged  in  fitting  a  goodly 
number  of  earnest  young  students  for  the  active  duties  of  a  business 
life.  Nor  should  the  great  work  of  the  Case  Library  and  the  Public 
Library  be  forgotten  in  putting  good  books  into  the  hands  of  all  who 
desire  good  reading.  The  educational  outlook  for  the  youth  of  Cleve- 
land  is  now  very  bright. 

• 

AVERY  sensible  movement  to  abolish  itself  seems  to  have  been 
recently  taken  by  one  of  the  regulation  Annual  Teachers' 
Conventions  of  Massachusetts.  These  meetings  have  been 
held  for  several  years  past  in  the  autumn,  almost  invariably  in  Boston 
or  one  of  the  larger  cities,  generally  involving  the  closing  of  the 
schools  for  the  county  for  a  day ;  with  a  large  attendance,  especially 
of  the  ladies,  the  overwhelming  majority  intent  on  the  agreeable 
combination  of  sightseeing  and  shopping  with  professional  improve- 
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ment.  The  most  notable  tendency  in  this  sort  of  gathering,  even 
extending  to  the  State  convention  of  the  holiday  season,  has  been  the 
habit  of  inviting  as  the  prominent  speakers  that  occupy  the  majority 
of  the  brief  hours  the  latest  pedagogic  "eccentric,"  from  whatever 
portion  of  the  Union  he  may  hail,  or  the  latest  advocate  of  "  educa- 
tional reforms"  that  for  nine  tenths  of  the  hearers  can  have  no 
earthly  interest  save  the  gratification  of  a  laudable  curiosity  to  hear 
what  can  be  said  in  defense  of  the  most  impracticable  and  generally 
impossible  method  of  dealing  with  the  children  in  school.  Even 
when  this  is  not  the  order,  a  great  deal  of  the  high  talk  of  the  lead- 
ing essayists,  valuable  as  it  might  be  elsewhere,  is  only  appreciated 
by  the  few  who  rarely  have  the  power  in  their  own  schools  to  make 
a  practical  test  of  the  ideals  thus  ventilated.  Indeed,  the  common 
failing  of  really  superior  teachers  on  such  occasions  is  to  write  with 
only  their  equals  or  rivals  in  mind,  and  in  their  efforts  to  produce 
something  original  in  method  or  to  meet  some  anticipated  criticism, 
steer  quite  out  of  range  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  crowded 
audience.  Of  course,  it  is  as  true  now  as  three  thousand  years  ago, 
that  "  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  But  just  now  the 
country  demands  espcip ially  the  waking  up,  informing  and  encourag- 
ing of  the  average  teacher  of  the  average  common  school.  How  can 
the  few  studies  absolutely  essential  to  intelligent  manhood  and 
womanhood,  not  to  say  good  citizenship — the  fundamentals  of  all 
the  culture  that  is  gathered  from  the  schools,  on  whose  thoroughness 
everything  in  the  way  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  depends 
—  be  best  taught  in  the  shortest  time  to  the  greatest  number?  How 
can  this  schoolroom,  crowded  with  fifty  children,  representing  almost 
every  grade  of  intelligence  and  character  in  American  society,  be 
wrought  into  a  miniature  American  Commonwealth ;  the  pupils 
taught  to  live  together  with  the  same  recognition  of  each  other's 
personal  rights,  of  the  obligations  of  each  to  all  in  a  community 
molded  and  swayed  by  a  public  spirit, — the  patriotism  of  the  school- 
room— that  shall  train  these  little  citizens  for  the  larger  citizenship 
which  is  before  them  ?  And  how,  especially,  can  this  teacher  pos- 
sibly, with  no  extraordinary  gift  of  knowledge,  executive  faculty  or 
social  culture,  be  so  awakened,  encouraged,  inspired,  that  her  work 
shall  be  acceptable  and  she  become  more  of  a  woman  every  year  from 
living  with  the  children?  And  since  this  sharp  and  shrill  demand 
for  perfection,  though  enforced  by  the  pitiless  criticism  that  ignores 
the  golden  rule  of  all  judgment  of  human  character  and  action  that 
all  genuine  criticism  begins  by  the  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  its 
subject,    can    never   change   the   fact   that   the   majority   of    school- 
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teachers,  as  of  all  other  professions,  cannot  be  exceptional  people, 
how  can  the  average  teacher  in  the  average  school,  with  children  as 
they  are  found  therein,  be  so  aided  by  parents,  superintendents,  the 
superior  people,  and  the  helpful,  educational,  public  opinion  that  the 
schools  will  steadily  improve,  and  American  society  be  the  better 
because  of  them  ?  This  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  function  of  a 
teachers'  convention  held  but  once  a  year,  and  only  in  session  practi- 
cally during  school  hours,  with  an  occasional  evening  annex.  One 
would  think  that  the  most  important  consideration  would  be  to  make 
this  occasion  a  general  educational  reunion, — an  opportunity  for  the 
teachers  to  come  in  contact  with  the  educational  public  for  a  sort  of 
"holding  counsel  with  each  other."  And  if  there  is  to  be  a  celeb- 
rity to  magnify  the  occasion,  should  not  the  most  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  best  way  of  doing  the  common  work  be  selected,  so  that 
the  discourse  should  be  a  sort  of  taking  the  people  into  the  confidence 
of  the  profession,  and  the  convention  be  made  a  day  of  "  reasoning 
together**  for  the  highest  public  good?  There  is  no  reason,  certainly, 
why  the  eccentric,  even  the  destructive  speculations  of  the  crowd  of 
pedagogic  rough  riders  should  not  be  heard  or  read  by  the  teachers ; 
the  magazines  can  be  trusted  to  keep  this  type  of  the  "  newest  new  " 
educator  before  the  people.  But  when  these  occasions,  almost  the 
only  opportunity  given  the  teachers  for  meeting  each  other  during  the 
year,  are  used  by  their  managers  for  the  ventilation  of  personal 
crotchets  and  theories  that  upset  all  reliable  experience  and  change 
our  own  children  to  a  generation  of  mental  and  moral  monstrosities, 
we  believe  the  first  question  in  order  is.  Cannot  this  occasion  be  dis- 
pensed with,  especially  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  does 
make  provision,  not  only  for  a  complete  system  of  normal  schools, 
but  every  year  invites  the  teachers  to  opportunities  for  the  most 
reliable  instruction  in  their  difficult  calling? 

IT  would  surprise  and  pain  the  editorial  corps  of  Education  if 
the  State  Educational  Department,  the  Georgia  State  Teachers' 
Association,  the  Georgia  Library  Association  and  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  were  responsible  for  the  elaborate 
article  on  kindergartens  for  negro  children  in  the  Southern  JEduca- 
tional  yournal^  Atlanta,  Ga.,  October,  1899.  In  Education  for 
September  we  remarked  on  what  is  certainly  a  growing  annoyance  in 
Nortliern,  and  a  possible  annoyance  in  Southern,  educational  affairs, 
— the  singular  lack  of  correct  information  and  estimate  of  the  educa- 
tional situation  often  shown  in  the  well-meant  attempts  at  educational 
reform  by  groups  of  ladies,  especially  ladies'  clubs,  often  representing 
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the  leading  social  element.  Among  others  we  noted  a  recent  move- 
ment by  ladies  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  the  direction  of  establishing  private 
kindergartens  for  negro  children,  accompanied  by  an  appeal,  es- 
pecially to  the  charitable  people  of  Boston,  to  furnish  the  financial 
outfit.  That  such  a  movement  should  come  from  a  quarter  which, 
for  the  past  generation,  had  not  been  awakened  in  that  direction  was 
certainly  gratifying,  and  would  have  been  received  without  criticism, 
and,  doubtless,  responded  to  by  material  aid,  but  for  certain  unfortu- 
nate features.  The  proposition  first  came  to  Boston  by  a  message 
sent  to  Governor  Northen  on  his  recent  visit,  and  was  by  him  made 
known  as  a  part  of  his  elaborate  and,  in  many  ways,  instructive 
address,  inspired  by  the  unhappy  display  of  lynch  law  in  his  State 
last  May.  The  next  information  that  came  to  us  was  the  public 
report  in  the  Atlanta  press  of  the  preliminary  announcement  of  this 
movement ;  containing  a  sweeping  impeachment  of  the  education  of 
colored  youth  in  the  schools  which,  since  the  war,  have  been  supported 
in  the  South  by  Northern  funds  and  instructed  by  Northern  teachers ; 
although  in  many  instances  with  the  names  of  eminent  Southern 
educators  and  publicists  as  trustees,  many  of  them  recipients  of  the, 
Peabody  and  Slater  funds,  administered  by  Dr.  Curry,  the  foremost 
of  Southern  educators.  It  was  intimated  that  this  great  movement 
from  the  North  had  prevented  earlier  action  by  the  superior  women 
of  the  South.  The  .animus  of  this  announcement  was  that  these 
schools  were  not  only  educationally  unfitted  for  the  negro,  but  had 
been  a  powerful  influence  in  the  estrangement  of  the  races.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if,  after  this  declaration,  the  Northern  women,  who 
have  been  the  most  devoted  in  this  work  of  education,  did  not  feel 
both  astonished  and  amused  at  a  request  for  pecuniary  aid  from  a 
social  class  that  for  thirty  years  has  conspicuously  raised  the  social 
boycott  against  the  women  teachers  in  these  schools,  who  by  education, 
professional  skill,  womanly  culture  and  often  social  position,  were 
everywhere  else  held  in  honorable  estimation.  The  latest  heard  from 
this  quarter  is  an  appeal  for  one  hundred  contributions  of  two  dollars 
each,  to  pay  the  first  teacher  of  the  first  negro  kindergarten  in  a  city 
which,  in  social  expenditure  and  commercial  prosperity,  is  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  South. 

It  was  "just  this  and  nothing  more"  that  was  noted  in  Educa- 
tion. The  notice  involved  no  criticism,  and  implied  no  ignorance  of 
educational  affairs  in  the  South,  in  Georgia,  or  Atlanta.  It  simply 
mentioned  this,  with  other  Northern  instances,  illustrating  the  fact 
that  any  group  of  people,  however  worthy  their  intention,  will  do 
well  to  inform  themselves  concerning  what  has  actually  been   done 
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and  is  now  in  operation  before  they  embark  on  a  project  so  extended 
as  an  educational  movement  affecting  one  tenth  of  the  people  in  this 
republic. 

After  reading  the  miscellaneous  arraignment  of  the  article  in  the 
Journal  we  have  this  to  reply  that  it  is,  in  itself,  a  conspicuous  mani- 
festation of  the  defect  criticized  in  Education.  An^  educator, 
South  or  North,  could  have  informed  this  lady  writer  that  no  period- 
ical has  been  more  constant  arid  outspoken  in  its  recognition  of  the 
noble  work  of  the  Southern  educational  public  during  the  past  twenty 
years  in  the  support  of  public  and  private  schools  than  Education. 
The  information  concerning  Southern  school  matters  contained  in  the 
article  is  familiar  to  this  office.  The  same  queer  lack  of  information 
appears  in  the  remarks  of  the  writer  concerning  the  schools  estab- 
lished and  supported  in  the  South  for  colored  children  and  youth  by 
the  North.  Instead  of  being,  as  intimated,  chiefly  confined  to  the 
higher  and  professional  education,  under  whatever  name,  they  have 
always  been  seminaries  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  English 
schooling  of  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  their  pppils.  And  the  training 
of  the  superior  class  of  their  students  in  letters,  character  and 
industry  has  been  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
the  uplift  of  the  young  and  of  the  lower  orders  of  their  people. 
Dr.  Bumsted  could  have  informed  this  writer  that  Atlanta  University, 
with  its  associate  institutions,  for  years  has  furnished  the  leading 
teachers  in  every  grade  of  the  public  colored  schools  of  Georgia,  in 
city  and  country.  Miss  Giles,  President  of  Spellman,  would  have 
shown  her  one  of  the  best  normal  schools  of  the  South,  whose  prac- 
tice department  is  largely  supplied  from  the  colored  orphan  asylums ; 
also  her  classes  of  trained  nurses,  in  high  favor  with  the  medical 
faculty ;  with  a  school  of  several  hundred  girls  instructed  in  house- 
hold arts  and  home  industries,  and  probably  not  a  score  engaged  out- 
side a  thorough  English  course.  Dr.  Thirkeld,  at  the  Gammon 
Theological  School,  could  have  told  her  of  the  elevating  influence  of 
his  young  colored  clergymen  in  the  Sunday  schools  and  churches, 
testified  to  recently  by  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington.  Clark  Univer- 
sity twenty  years  ago  was  a  hive  of  industrial  training,  as  any  intel- 
ligent mechanic  in  Atlanta  would  have  affirmed.  Ever)'  large  school 
of  this  sort  now  in  the  city  includes  industrial  training  and,  perhaps 
with  one  exception,  an  elementary  and  a  kindergarten  department. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  question  that  the  amount  of  money  yearly 
brought  to  Atlanta  by  this  group  of  colored  schools  alone,  including 
several  thousand  students  and  their  teachers,  is  probably  equal  to  the 
entire  outlay  of  the  city  for  its  not  "complete"  but  limited  system 
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of  common  schools  for  the  colored  race.  All  genuine  education, 
higher  or  otherwise,  has  its  ultimate  and  most  fruitful  result  in  the 
improved  training  of  little  children.  The  great  need  of  negro  Young 
America  is  a  good  six-months'  district  school  in  the  country  and  a 
graded  school  of  eight  months  in  the  cities  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
mentally  anti  morally  competent,  with  an  industrial  annex.  The 
kindergarten  is  at  its  best  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system, 
although  always  valuable  when  it  is  a  kindergarten  and  not  a  dis- 
orderly infant  school.  Boston  has  neither  "  scorn"  nor  "  contempt" 
for  any  well-meant  movement  from  any  quarter  for  the  uplift  of  the 
colored  race.  But  every  new  Southern  educational  movement  will 
be  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  supplements  what  is  now  being  done, 
and  recognizes  what  the  North  and  the  nation  have  already  contrib- 
uted. And  especially  will  it  be  wise  not  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
class  of  statesmen  who  inaugurated  the  last  legislature  of  Georgia, 
with  a  proposition  to  reduce  nearly  one  half  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion for  common  schools ;  and  who  seem  to  be  embarked  in  the  hope- 
less project  of  reducing  ^to  a  perpetual  peasantry,  of  the  European 
type,  one  third  the  population  of  the  sixteen  Southern  States. 


FOREIGN  NOTES* 

The  Bureau  of  Education  renders  special  service  to  the  students  of 
education  by  compilations  and  translations  from  foreign  reports  not 
generally  accessible.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  contributions 
is  a  chapter  in  the  report  just  issued  on  the  ''  History  of  the  German 
School  System."  It  is  the  translation  of  an  article  by  Dr.  E.  Nohle, 
of  Berlin,  which  was  published  originally  in  Rein's  Handbook  of 
Pedagogy.  As  noted  by  the  translator,  it  is  valuable  because  it 
''  sketches  actual  conditions  for  which  documentary  evidence  is  avail- 
able," and  ''touches  upon  theories  and  reformatory  plans  only  so  far 
as  these  have  had  perceptible  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
system." 

The  beginnings  of  the  German  school  system  are  traced  back  to  the 
first  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  shown  to  be  closely  related  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Following  this  introductory  period, 
century  after  century  is  passed  in  review ;  the  forces  which  worked  in 
each,  as  chivalry  in  the  twelfth,  ''humanism"  and  the  Reformation 
in  the  sixteenth,  are  briefly  considered  in  relation  to  their  immediate 
effects  upon  scholastic  institutions  and  ideals.  The  influences  that 
were  making  for  popular  education  were  not  confined,  it  is  shown,  to 
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the  Protestant  world.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  says  the  author, 
the  order  of  the  "  Patres  piarum  scholarum,"  commonly  called  the 
''  Piarists,"  took  public  elementary  education  in  hand.  Their  system 
was  established  in  1600,  and  authorized  in  1622  by  the  Pope.  The 
branches  of  study  taught  by  the  order  are  essentially  the  same  found 
in  other  schools, — reading,  writing,  ciphering  and  religion." 

The  survey  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  has  especia) 
value,  since  few  writers  have  attem'pted  to  treat  the  educational  history 
of  the  modern  period  in  a  manner  at  once  systematic  and  philosophic. 
The  peculiar  significance  of  the  German  school  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  its  historic  development  has  been  continuous,  that  it  reflects  all 
the  influences  that  have  made  for  human  progress  in  the  course  of 
many  centuries,  and  that  it  is  complete  and  well  organized  in  all  its 
parts. 

Dr.  Nohle  closes  his  survey  with  a  retrospect  and  a  forecast.  "  It 
is  obvious,"  he  says,  "  that  the  present  time  is  anything  but  a  time  of 
satisfied  reposing  in  a  position  reached  after  long  struggles ;  in  many 
respects  it  is  a  time  of  investigation  and  transition."   .  .   . 

"Those  now  living  may  desire  that  in  the  new  much  of  the  old 
may  be  preserved  which  has  proved  of  benefit :  in  the  university  the 
liberty  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  the  strictly  scientific  character  of 
all  that  is  taught ;  in  the  various  kinds  of  secondary  schools  an  educa* 
tion  toward  severe  and,  at  the  same  time,  free  intellectual  labor ;  in 
the  burgher  schools  the  endeavor  to  offer  a  rounded  and  well-grounded 
practical  education ;  and  in  the  elementary  schools  the  aspiration  to 
perform  the  noble,  civilizing  task  claimed  for  it  as  far  as  the  energy 
of  society  and  the  state  will  admit." 

THE    PARIS    CONGRESSES. 

According  to  official  announcements  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
three  congresses  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition. 
With  few  exceptions  they  relate  in  some  sense  to  education ;  but  those 
that  will  deal  exclusively  with  the  work  of  instruction  are  the  con- 
gresses in  charge  of  officers  of  the  three  departments  of  public 
instruction — higher,  secondary  and  primary — and  those  relating  to 
public  technical  education,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  or  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  Congress  of  Higher  Education  will  be  in  session  from  July 
30th  to  August  4th.  The  Committee  of  Organization  announce  the 
following  subjects  for  the  general  sessions  of  this  Congress : — 

(i)  University  extension.  (2)  Buildings  and  equipments  for  the 
use   of  students ;    means   of    preventing   their   isolation ;    institutions 
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already  existing  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries.  (3)  The  uni- 
versity training  of  professors  and  teachers.  (4)  The  role  of  the 
universities  in  respect  to  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial  and 
colonial  education.  (5)  The  relations  between  the  universities  and 
professors  of  different  countries ;  the  international  union  of  the  mem- 
bers of  higher  education.  (6)  Relations  between  the  faculties  of 
Law  and  of  Letters. 

All  papers  on  these  subjects  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Secretary  by  the  31st  of  May  (address  M.  Larnaude,  Secretaire 
G^ndral  de  la  Commission  d*  Organisation  du  Congrfes  international 
<1'  enseignement  supdrieur,  Sorbonne,  Paris).  Those  who  desire  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  must  make  application  to  M.  Larnaude 
and  remit  the  membership  fee  of  ten  francs. 

The  Congress  of  Secondary  Education  will  be  held  from  the  31st 
of  July  to  the  6th  of  August.  The  programme  includes  several 
questions  that  relate  to  problems*  peculiar  to  France ;  others  are  of 
general  application.  Among  the  latter  are :  the  means  of  adapting 
secondary  education  £0  local  demands ;  the  appropriate  province  of 
men  and  women  teachers  in  the  instruction,  respectively,  of  boys  and 
girls ;  international  correspondence  \)etween  students. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  is 
M.  Henry  Berenger  {h  la  Sorbonne);  the  membership  fee  is  ten 
francs. 

The  Congress  of  Primary  Education  will  be  held  from  August  2d 
to  August  5th,  inclusive.  It  will  be  divided  into  five  sections,  each 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  special  problem.  Briefly  outlined, 
the  questions  for  the  various  sections  are :  ( i )  Training  in  domestic 
economy  and  household  arts ;  (2)  the  problem  of  school  attendance, 
and  especially  the  means  of  securing  regular  attendance;  (3)  moral 
education;  (4)  high  schools,  their  aim,  limits,  and  local  adaptations; 
(5)  means  of  prolonging  popular  education  beyond  the  school  period. 
Applications  for  membership  in  the  Congress  and  the  fee  {three 
francs)  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee,  M. 
Marguery  (trisorier^  j6  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle^  Paris) . 

UNIVERSITY    NOTES. 

Cambridge  University  has  established  an  Agricultural  Department, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Somerville.  Eleven  county  and 
borough  councils  have  agreed  to  contribute  a  portion  of  their  tech- 
nical education  funds  for  the  support  of  this  Department. 

The  University  of  McGill,  Montreal,  has  been  afHliated  to  Cam- 
bridge University.  A.  T.  S. 
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Who's  Who  in  America  is  a  unique  book.  We  have  had  nothing  like  it  in 
this  country,  although  a  book  bearing  the  same  name  has  appeared  year  after 
year  in  England  for  a  long  time.  This  book,  which  bears  every  mark  of  being 
conscientiously  prepared,  claims  to  be  and  U  **A  biographical  dictionary  of 
living  men  and  women  of  the  United  States.**  Here  are  brief  biographies  of 
8,602  persons  (packed  into  822  double-column  pages)  who  have  made  names  for 
themselves  in  literature,  art,  science,  education,  journalism,  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, statesmanship,  business,  etc.  Only  the  essential  facts  are  given  :  place  and 
time  of  birth,  education,  marriage,  positions  filled,  titles  won,  books  written,  and 
present  residence.  The  information  here  given,  and  which  will  be  found  very 
interesting  and  serviceable,  is  accurate,  having  in  nearly  every  case  been  secured 
at  first  hand.  Massachusetts  claims  742  of  these  names,  while  New  York  has 
2,039,  which  seems  more  than  her  due.  The  educational  statistics  are  of  great 
value.  Thus,  3,237  are  college  and  university  graduates;  640  had  only  common- 
school  privileges;  79  finished  in  normal  schools,  271  in  U.  S.  military  and  naval 
academies,  while  the  graduates  in  law,  theology  and  medicine  were  336,  378  and 
553;  298  were  educated  abroad,  and  1,307  fail  to  give  data.  We  notice  many 
names  of  prominent  educators,  but  such  names  as  Henry  Sabin,  Aaron  Gove 
and  Earl  Barnes  should  not  have  been  omitted.  Still  it  is  a  valuable  work,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  the  school  library  as  well  as  the  editorial  sanctum.  A 
necrology  of  those  dead  since  1895  is  a  valuable  feature.  Who's  Who  has  been 
carefully  edited  by  John  W.  Leonard.  Chicago :  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.  Price, 
$2.75. 

lion.  Henry  Sabin  stands  in  the  eyes  of  the  educational  public  as  the  foremost 
educator  of  Iowa.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  experience,  deep  thought  and  solid  sense. 
We  gladly  welcome  a  little  book  which  he  has  just  published  under  the  title 
Talks  to  Young  People.  And  very  wise,  helpful,  inspiring  talks  these  brief 
addresses  are  indeed.  There  are  sixteen  of  them  on  such  themes  as  Truth, 
Faith,  Don't,  Ought,  Fools,  Character,  Education,  Growth,  Be  Bold,  Daily  Life, 
Work  and  Culture,  Respect  for  Authority,  and  The  Work  of  Life.  They  were 
delivered,  with  one  exception,  before  graduating  classes  of  the  Clinton,  la., 
High  School,  from  1874-88.  A  great  many  besides  his  favored  pupils  in  Clinton 
''  will  find  in  these  pages  something  of  the  spirit  of  true  teaching  and  of  right 
living."  This  little  book  deserves  a  wide  reading.  Address :  The  Educational 
Exchange,  Des  Moines,  la.     Price,  75  cents.  ^ 

Principles  and  Method  of  Teaching,  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
mind.  By  John  W.  Dickinson.  'This  is  a  helpful  little  book  of  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  science  of  instruction.  Instead  of  confusing  the  pupil 
with  a  statement  of  the  conflicting  theories  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy, 
he  is  led  to  the  mind  itself,  his  own  mind,  by  a  succession  of  easy  steps,  and 
taught  to  find  the  true  nature  and  order  of  mental  phenomena.  As  a  bit  of  clear 
and  simplified  philosophic  statement  the  book  surpasses  anything  we  have  seen 
in  its  particular  field.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  put  the  entire  teaching  world  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  setting  forth  so  compactly  and  so  comprehersively, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  such  simplicity,  the  great  principles  underlying  the 
impartation  of  knowledge.  Every  thoughtful  and  growing  teacher  will  find  this 
little  volume  a  z^ade  mecum.  It  is  already  in  its  second  edition.  Boston,  Mass. : 
Published  by  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory. 
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Physical  Problems  and  Their  Solutions.  By  A.  Gomgongoron.  The 
problems  in  this  book  are  all  fresh  and  taking;  the  solutions  clear  and  forci- 
ble. AH  the  subdivisions  of  physios  are  touched  on  more  or  less,  heat  receiv- 
ing the  most  attention.  Electricity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  hardly  mentioned, 
and  no  problems  are  given  on  this  subject  at  all.  Optics  and  acoustics  are 
treated  to  some  length;  the  questions  on  these  subjects  being  especially  new 
and  searching.  The  principle  is  stated  before  each  subject  and  the  laws  given. 
Then  follow  problems  based  on  these  principles  and  laws;  the  solution  of  the 
problems  following  immediately.  This  is  the  only  weak  point  in  the  book,  for  if 
the  book  is  intended  for  teachers  they  do  not  need  the  solutions ;  and  if  the  book  is 
intended  for  pupils  they  should  not  have  the  solutions,  at  least  directly  after  the 
problems.  A  knowledge  of  algebra  is  required  for  the  solution  of  most  of  the 
problems.  Higher  mathematics  can  be  used,  but  are  not  needed  to  understand 
the  solution  given  in  the  book.  The  problems  offer  fine  material  for  a  student 
who  is  reviewing  his  year's  work  in  physics,  and  present  principles  enough  to 
keep  the  average  teacher  busy  for  some  time.  This  work  is  bound  in  boards, 
is  one  of  Van  Nostrand's  Science  Series,  and  has  224  pages.  New  York:  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Co.     Price,  50  cents. 

For  Thee  Alone  is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  volume 
of  love  poems,  selected  by  Grace  Hartshorne.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  the 
best  poems  of  love  in  the  English  language,  as  well  as  a  few  notable  translations. 
The  indices  are  full  and  helpfully  arranged.  There  is  one  of  authors  and  another 
of  first  lines.  Love  is  a  theme  upon  which  the  poetic  imagination  has  always 
dwelt,  and  in  this  volume  the  purest  and  tenderest  expressions  of  its  various 
phases  are  to  be  found.  It  is  a  good  book  for  the  young  man  to  give  his  lady- 
love ;  it  is  equally  appropriate  for  the  later  stages  of  conjugal  experience ;  and 
the  strengthening  bonds  of  tender  regard  that  are  happily  illustrated  in  many  an 
aged  couple's  experience  in  their  declining  years  are  duly  recognized  and  find 
touching  and  beautiful  expression.  It  is  a  good  book,  and  will  do  good  in  a 
world  where  there  is  none  too  much  of  fine  and  tender  sentiment.  Boston : 
Dana  Estes  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Chatterbox.  This  publication  is  a  favorite  with  youngest  readers. 
The  numbers  bound  into  one  volume,  for  1899,  make  a  choice  Christmas  gift  for 
the  little  folks.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  of  the  kind  that  awaken 
interest  and  at  the  same  time  impart  information  and  healthfully  stimulate  the 
imagination.     Boston  :  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

A  History  of  England  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Kath- 
arine Coman  and  Elizabeth  Kimball  Kendall.  This  book  has  been  prepared 
with  the  recently  adopted  history  requirement  of  several  leading  colleges  in 
view.  The  effort  is  made  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  the  various  causes 
that  have  worked  together  to  produce  the  Great  Britain  of  to-day.  Physical 
en\  ironment,  race  characteristics,  industrial  conditions,  efforts  afler  self-govern- 
ment resulting  in  the  splendid  empire  of  the  present  time,  are  carefully  noted  in 
succession,  and  their  interworkin'gs  and  relations  are  set  forth  in  a  manner  to 
give  the  student  a  broad  conception  both  of  the  life  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
scope  of  historical  study.  Each  chapter  is  furnished  with  a  list  of  references  to 
the  best  treatises.  The  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  will  be 
widely  used  and  highly  valued  as  a  fresh  and  ably  written  text-book.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 
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DoRSBY,  THE  YouNO  INVENTOR.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis  is  a  suc- 
cessful writer  of  boys'  books,  and  in  the  present  volume  gives  us  the  story  of  a 
wide-awake  country  boy  whose  native  ingenuity  starts  him  on  a  career  of  clever, 
labor-saving  invention.  The  boy*s  character  is  frank  and  honorable,  and  the 
account  of  his  achievements  should  prove  a  stimulus  to  all  boy  readers.  There 
is  plenty  of  fun  in  his  character,  and  the  home  atmosphere  in  which  he  grows  up 
is  pure  and  elevating.  It  is  a  good  book  to  place  in  a  boy's  hands.  New  York : 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.     Price,  $1.25. 

Scientific  Sewing  and  Garment  Cutting.  For  use  in  Schools  and  in  the 
Home.  By  Antoinette  Van  Hoesen  Wakeman  and  Louise  M.  Heller.  This  is 
an  excellent  text-book  for  schools  where  manual  training  has  been  adopted.  It 
will  also  be  useful  to  studious  housewives  who  wish  to  improve  themselves  and 
their  children  in  the  practical  art  of  sewing  for  the  family.  Boston :  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.     Price,  50  cents. 

Philosophic  Nuggets.  Gathered  by  Jeanne  G.  Pennington.  This  is  a  com- 
panion to  the  same  author's  Don't  Worry  Nuggets,  published  last  year.  The 
selections  are  well  made  and  the  volume  is  a  dainty  one.  It  will  make  a  nice 
remembrance  to  send  to  an  absent  friend  at  Christmas  time.  New  York :  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert.     Price,  40  cents. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  Other  Poems,  by  James  Russell  Lowell, 
edited  by  Ellen  A.  Vinton;  and  Evangeline,  a  Tale  of  Acadie,  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  edited  by  Agnes  Lathe.  These  are  Nos.  4  and  5  respect- 
ively in  The  Cambridge  Literature  Series.  We  cannot  commend  too  highly  the 
attractiveness  of  the  make-up  of  these  dainty  volumes.  Published  by  Benjamin 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.     Price,  12  and  18  cents. 

The  Minute  Boys  of  Bunker  Hill.  By  Edward  Stratemeyer.  The 
author  of  this  story  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as  the  writer  of  boys' 
books.  The  reader  feels  the  thrill  of  patriotism,  he  lives  in  a  former  time,  and  is 
made  to  feel  the  stern  responsibilities  of  the  men  of  an  earlier  generation,  when 
the  foundations  of  our  liberties  were  being  laid  and  the  great  principles  were 
being  established  which  have  given  us  the  conditions  of  peace  and  prosperity 
which  we  now  enjoy.  Mr.  Stratemeyer's  stories  are  interesting  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  The  present  volume  is  beautifully  made  and  illustrated.  The 
artist  and  the  printer  have  worked  together  with  the  author  in  furnishing  a  book 
that  will  cultivate  the  taste,  while  it  interests  and  instructs  the  young  reader* 
Boston  :  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

In  Appleton's  Home  Reading  Books  Series  we  have  The  Insect  World,  a 
reading  book  of  entomology,  compiled  and  edited  by  Clarence  Moores  Weed; 
About  the  Weather,  by  Mark  W.  Harrington;  and  The  Story  of  the 
Fishes,  by  James  Newton  Baskett.  These  books  are  all  very  attractive  in  their 
subject-matter,  their  illustrations  and  the  mechanical  skill  with  which  they  have 
been  made  by  the  publisher  and  printer.  They  furnish  the  latest  and  freshest 
information  on  the  several  subjects  considered.  They  are  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  modern  educational  books,  and  mark  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
the  art  of  presenting  in  an  attractive  form  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
that  will  widen  the  student's  horizon  and  prepare  him  to  get  the  most  out  of  life. 
The  three  books  here  noticed  are  priced*  respectively  60,  65  and  75  cents.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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In  the  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Series  we  have  Eleven  Orations  of  Cic- 
ero, with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Robert  W.  Tunstall.  The  orations  here 
given  are  in  their  chronological  order.  The  oration  in  favor  of  the  Manilian 
Law  is  the  only  one  treated  with  special  reference  to  its  rhetorical  structure* 
This  is  in  the  thought  that  college  requirements  do  not  demand  a  close  acquaint- 
•  ance  with  ancient  rhetoric,  and  that  there  should  be  as  much  concentration  as 
possible  on  absolutely  necessary  things  in  the  short  period  of  preparation. 
There  are  other  original  features  to  this  edition,  which  will  commend  it  to 
teachers  and  students  of  Latin.  New  York:  The  University  Publishing  Co. 
Price,  $1.20. 

The  New  Century  Library,  the  initial  volume  of  which  is  Charles  Dickens* 
Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  truly  belongs  to  the  new  Cen- 
tury. Its  beautiful  and  dainty  volumes  mark  an  epoch  in  the  art  of  bookmaking. 
The  volumes  are  printed  on  the  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world;  yet  it  is 
perfectly  opaque  and  very  strong.  The  type  is  long  primer  and  the  printing 
absolutely  clear,  so  that  the  pages  are  a  delight  to  the  eye.  But  the  most  won- 
derful thing  about  these  choice  little  volumes  is  the  amount  of  matter  contained 
in  them.  The  one  before  us  is  6^  x  4^  inches  in  size  and  only  one  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  yet  it  contains  845  reading  pages.  It  is  exceedingly  light,  and  when 
slipped  into  the  pocket  is  hardly  noticed,  and  always  handy  to  catch  up  while 
waiting  for  a  train  or  when  opportunity  otherwise  offers  for  a  few  moments* 
reading.  The  binding  is  a  red,  embossed  cloth,  with  a  beautiful  gilt  back  and 
top.  The  specimen  volume  is  proving  so  popular  that  already  the  publishers 
have  determined  to  issue  the  complete  works  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  in  this 
attractive  form.  We  are  sure  that  book  lovers  everywhere  will  appreciate  this 
triumph  of  twentieth  century  book-making.  New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Expert  Cleaner.  Compiled  by  Hervey  J.  Seaman.  This  is  a  very 
useful  volume,  giving  the  housekeeper  careful  directions  for  cleaning  ever^'thing 
that  can  get  dirty.  The  suggestions  about  cooking,  dress  and  domestic  affairs 
generally,  are  sensible  and  easily  followed.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book. 
Published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York,  at  75  cents. 

Representative  Poems  of  Robert  Burns,  with  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns.  Edited  by  Charles  Lane  Hanson.  This  is  an  attractive  edition,  with 
introduction,  copious  notes  and  a  vocabulary,  and  belongs  to  the  Standard  Eng- 
lish Classics  Series.     Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price,  45  cents. 

The  Algebraic  Solution  of  Equations  of  any  degree,  by  L.  A.  Buchanan 
and  J.  Lewis  Andre,  is  a  novel,  simple  and  direct  method  for  the  solution  of 
equations  of  the  Nth  degree.    The  method  presented  is  especially  valuable  to  the 
engineer  and  man  of  practice  as  well  as  the  student.     The  explanation  of  the 
scheme  is  exceedingly  direct  and  plain.     San  Francisco  :  The  Whitakcr  &  Ray  Co. 

Logical,  practical,  comprehensive,  direct,  sensible  are  some  of  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  two-book  course  of  Hall*s  Arithmetics.  Thev  are  books 
with  a  well-defined  purpose;  they  are  thoroughly  accurate;  they  are  in  accord 
with  the  latest  methods;  they  are  strikingly  original.  Professor  Hall  has  made 
a  thorough  study  of  both  classroom  needs  and  number  fact,  and  he  has  made  a 
work  that  exactly  fits  the  needs  of  the  student.  Teachers  will  find  his  course  rich 
with  suggestion  and  material  aids.     Chicago:  Werner  School  Book  Co. 
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Advanced  Arithmbtic,  bjr  William  W.  Speer,  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Chicago,  seems  to  belie  its  name,  for  it  is  simplicity  itself  compared 
with  other  so-called  advanced  arithmetics.  But  there  is  much  method  in 
Professor  Speer's  design,  and  his  book  is  charged  full  with  strong  material  that 
will  tax  the  learner's  utmost  endeavors  to  use.  The  strictly  original  plan  of 
teaching  number  that  Professor  Speer  has  put  forth  in  his  other  books  is  here 
further  developed  and  carried  to  the  logical  extreme.  It  is  satisfying  to  have  such 
a  text-book  on  number  work;  the  popularity  attending  the  other  books  in  this 
series  fully  attests  the  worth  and  power  of  the  new  method.  Arithmetic  takes  on 
a  new  meaning  when  it  is  taught  by  this  method.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Essentials  op  Latin,  by  Benjamin  W.  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  is  a  book  for  beginners,  and  contains  many  novel  and 
striking  features.  It  is  a  work  that  has  grown  up  in  the  classroom,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  author's  experience  in  teaching  Latin.  The  student  is  set  to  reading 
Latin  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  course,  and  in  sentences  that,  while  long,  are 
easy ;  continuous  Latin  is  introduced  very  early  in  the  course,  the  exercises  taking 
the  form  of  anecdotes.  The  arrangement  and  order  of  development  of  the  various 
subjects  are  admirable,  and  will  merit  the  prompt  attention  of  all  teachers  of  first- 
year  Latin.    Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  William  J.  Milne,  LL.D.,  President  of 
New  York  State  Normal  College,  is  an  attractive  work,  practical  and  unique.  It 
combines  the  important  features  of  conventional  and  concrete  geometry,  doing 
this  with  logical  methods  and  in  an  entirely  usable  manner.  The  author  con- 
tinues throughout  to  employ  the  laboratory  method;  every  theorem  is  intro- 
duced by  direct  questions  designed  to  give  a  correct  and  definite  idea  of  what  is 
to  be  proved.  The  book  is  rich  in  unsolved  problems  and  undemonstrated  theo- 
rems, thus  delighting  the  heart  of  the  teacher.  Dr.  Milne  has  made  a  graphic 
presentation  of  geometry,  and  has  adequately  maintained  the  high  reputation  his 
previous  text-books  on  mathematics  set  up.    New  York:  American  Book  Co. 

New  Higher  Algebra,  by  Webster  Wells,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  01 
Technology,  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  into  college  and 
technical  schools.  The  author  has  added  to  his  text-book,  Essentials  of  Algebra, 
upward  of  one  hundred  pages,  ti\e  additions  treating  of  compound  interest,  per- 
mutations and  combinations,  continued  fractions,  summation  of  series,  general 
theory  of  equations,  and  solution  of  higher  equations.  Every  page  demon- 
strates the  profound  scholarship  of  Professor  Wells  and  his  marvelous  power  in 
setting  forth  the  science  of  mathematics  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gratif)r  both  stu- 
dent and  teacher.  He  is  without  a  superior  in  the  making  of  mathefnatical  text- 
books.   Boston:  D.  C.  Heath ^  Co. 

Advanced  Lessons  in  Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  grammar, 
ungraded  and  high  schools,  by  Winfred  E.  Baldwin,  M.D.,  is  a  carefully  pre- 
pared book  on  this  very  important  subject.  The  author  presents  clearly  and 
fiilly  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  and  what  is  necessary  for 
its  care  and  the  preservation  of  health.  A  large  number  of  good  illustrations 
add  interest  and  clearness  to  the  teachings  of  the  text.  He  speaks  out  very 
strongly  in  condemnation  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  evidently  not  being  stayed 
at  all  by  the  results  of  Dr.  Atwater's  recent  experiments.  Chicago:  Werner 
School  Book  Co. ;  80  cents. 
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Young  people  who  are  stud^ring  in  school  the  early  history  of  our  country  will 
be  stimulated  to  a  new  interest  in  the  subject  by  reading  such  books  as  Tomlin- 
son's  War  op  1812  Series,  and  Edward  Stratemeyer's  Old  Glory  Series* 
The  Boys  with  Old  Hickory,  and  Fighting  in  Cuban  Waters,  with  the 
other  titles  in  the  series,  make  the  events  which  they  describe  real  and  vivid 
before  the  ^^  mind's  eye"  of  their  young  readers.  They  stimulate  patriotism, 
and  enlarge  one's  view  of  the  mission  of  our  country.  They  are  to  be  unquali- 
fiedly commended.  Why  any  boy  should  read  "yfellow"  literature  when  such 
excellent  and  thrillingly  interesting  books  as  these  are  to  be  had,  is  a  mystery. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

A  second  edition  has  been  issued  of  the  Handbook  of  British  Continental 
AND  Canadian  Universities,  by  Isabel  Maddison.  The  book  has  been  pub- 
lished in  order  to  set  forth  the  position  of  the  different  foreign  universities  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  women  to  their  courses,  and  to  give  particulars  of  the 
lectures,  degrees,  entrance  requirements,  etc.  The  information  given  has  been 
obtained  from  the  authorities  of  the  different  universities,  and  may  be  entirely 
relied  upon.  It  is  compiled  for  the  Graduate  Club  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  New 
York :  M acmillan  Co. 

Little  Tong's  Mission.  By  Ethelred  Breeze  Barry.  We  have  here  a  choice 
little  story  for  young  readers,  from  the  pen  of  a  young  writer  who  confesses  that 
this  is  her  first  book.  This  is  no  disparagement  of  her  ability.  She  has  pro- 
duced a  story  that  is  full  of  pathos  and  o^  humanity t  and  therefore  interesting  and 
effective.  It  is  chiefly  about  a  young  cripple  and  his  little  canine  companion. 
Little  Tong  had  a  mission  and  accomplished  it,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  some  people  more  fortunately  situated.  The  book  belongs  to  The  Young  of 
Heart  Series.    Price,  50  cents  each.    Published  by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Peggy.  By  Laura  E.  Richards.  This  is  a  story  for  girls, — about  the  experi- 
ences of  a  girl  who  went  away,  untrained  and  awkward,  to  boarding  school,  and 
passing  through  various  adventures  came  out  a  cultivated  and  noble  young 
woman.  The  subject  is  fascinating  and  the  story  well  told.  Girls  will  like  it. 
Boston :  Dana  Estes  &  Co.    Price,  $1.35. 

PERIODICALS* 

The  Cue  of  the  Neg^  is  ably  stated  by  Booker  T.  Washington  in  the  December  Atlantic 
Monthly,    In  the  same  magazine  Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peattie  pictures  The  Artistic  Side  of  Chicago, 

including  the  esthetic,  educational  and  literary  features  of  the  great  city. An  important  con< 

tributlon  to  the  literature  of  to-day  is  announced  by  the  publishers  oiMcClurift  MagoMint^  who 
have  engaged  D^  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  to  prepare  a  new  life  of  Christ.  The  December 
number  contains  the  initial  chapter— the  "  Prologue  '* — and  an  announcement  by  the  publishers  of 

the  inception  and  scope  of  the  work.  The  illustrations  are  by  Corwin  Knapp  Linson. PearMom*t 

MagoMimt  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  monthly  periodicals  to  reach  our  table.  The  December  number 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  Queen  Victoria's  diligent  studies  in  Hindustani,  a  most  difficult 
language,  which  she  has  nevertheless  so  far  mastered  as  to  be  able  to  converse  in  it  with  her 

Indian  subjects. Sir  Walter  Besant  begins  in  the  December  Century  a  series  of  papers  illns. 

trating  life  in  East  London  as  it  is  to-day. The  Living  Agt,  which  recently  reprinted  from  the 

NimttHntk  Century  a  caustic  criticism  of  the  Women's  Congress,  written  by  a  woman,  presents 
the  other  side  in  its  issue  for  November  4,  in  an  article  written  for  the  Ninttttntk  Century  by 

Fannie  H.  Gaffney,  president  of  the  American  Woman's  Council. The  Yontk*9  Companion 

issues  a  beautiful  calendar  for  190a  This  popular  paper  for  young  people  presents  a  most  attract- 
ive prospectus  for  the  coming  year.    The  calendar  will  be  presented  to  all  subscribers. ^The 

Journal  of  Education  celebrates  its  twenty.fifth  anniversary  by  issuing  a  special  number  of  great 
interest  and  value. 
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THE  NURTURE  OF  MORAL  IMPULSES. 

HON.    HENRY   SABIN,    DBS   MOINES,    IOWA. 


\  "^TL     TEACHER  said  to  me  the  other  day:  **  I  don't  under- 

J,  V  stand  that  boy.     He  is  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and 

i  evil.     He  is  courteous,  good-natured,  and  prepares  his.  lessons 

well,  yet  I  can  feel  that  his  influence  is  generally  on  the  wrong 
side.  Certain  boys  who  trouble  me  when  he  is  here  are  quiet 
and  well  behaved  when  he  is  absent.  He  has  his  moods. 
There  are  some  weeks  when  he  is  all  right,  and  then  there  are 
others  when  he  is  all  wrong." 

In  reply  I  said:  *'Have  you  ever  studied  him?  I  do  not 
mean  have  you  thought  about  him,  but  have  you  considered 
his  traits  as  inherited,  or  as  developed  by  his  surroundings  or 
by  the  vicious  nature  of  his  early  training  ?  Are  you  not  taking 
too  many  things  for  granted  as  being  bad  in  his  tendencies  and 
impulses?  Motives  are  powerful,  but  the  only  way  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  a  bad  motive  is  to  supplant  it  by  a  better  one. 
The  impulses  under  which  that  boy  acts  may  be  -due  to  the  love 
of  fun  innate  in  every  active  child.  You  cannot  whip  it  out 
of  him.  Perhaps  that  which  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  annoy 
you  is  simply  a  desire  for  the  notoriety  which  comes  from  being 
counted  a  leader  among  his  mates." 

This  is  only  a  part  of  a  conversation  which  lasted  for  an  hour. 
When  we  parted  I  think  each  of  us  had  a  new  line  of  thought 
opened  up  for  investigation. 
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We  are  more  the  creatures  of  impulse  than  we  are  of  habit. 
One  child  is  obedient  because  his  impulses  lead  him  in  that 
direction,  and  another  is  constantly  disobedient  for  the  same 
reason.  The  larger  part  of  children's  attitudes  toward  any 
particular  question  is  of  that  unhesitating,  unquestioning  kind 
which  does  not  stop  to  analyze  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
right  or  wrong  view  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

Impulses  may  be  born  with  the  child  or  they  may  be  created 
by  the  environments  of  his  earlier  years.  When  hereditary 
they  should  be  encouraged  if  good,  suppressed  if  bad,  by  care- 
ful, judicious  nurture.  I  use  the  word  nurture  because  it  more 
nearly  expresses  our  present  needs  than  the  usual  formal  term, 
training. 

I  grant  that  we  have  none  too  much  moral  training  in  our 
schools.  Much  of  it  is  weak  and  ineffective,  but  such  as  it  is, 
much  better  than  nothing.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  most 
of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  are  anxious  to  do  the  best  work  in 
this  field  which  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Formal 
ethics,  lectures  and  t^lks  calculated  to  lead  the  pupil  up  to  a 
point  at  which  he  may  discern  the  right  from  the  wrong,  every 
right  motive  and  the  all-powerful  influence  of  example,  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  child  in  attempts  at  moral  training. 

But  we  need  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers  much  more 
of  the  spirit  of  moral  nurture,  of  that  inward  culture,  which  by 
a  hidden  process  shapes  and  forms  the  life.  Only  a  true  under- 
standing of  this  will  enable  us  to  reach  the  living  springs  of 
action  which  lie  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  thus  prevent 
the  formation  of  habits  of  thought  and  action  which  are  wrong, 
because  based  upon  wrong  impulses  of  which  no  one  had  taken 
cognizance.  The  moral  growth  of  the  child  should  be  directed 
with  this  fact  in  view.  The  entire  instruction  of  the  school  and 
the  nurture  of  the  home  should  be  such  as  to  predispose  him 
toward  those  things  which  are  right,  honest,  pure  and  truthful. 
Instruction  in  ethics  alone  will  not  suffice.  He 'should  dwell 
continually  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  moral  purpose  and  of  right 
living.  Hence,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  as  to  the  influences 
which  surround  the  child  from  his  earliest  infancy. 

His  assthetical  nature  cannot  be  separated  from  his  emotional. 
A  statue,  a  picture,  a  flower  rouses  his  feelings  of  love  for  the 
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beautiful,  and  the  emotions  thus  created  lead  to  right  impulses 
in  the  heart.  The  same  is  true  in  other  respects.  The  pres- 
ence of  that  which  is  grand  in  nature  leads  often  to  loftiness  of 
purpose.  Nobleness  of  character,  grand,  unselfish  deeds,  as 
well  as  living  examples,  can  be  made  to  stir  the  childish  mind 
to  efforts  toward  that  which  is  noble  and  grand,  even  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  common  man. 

Pictures  on  the  walls  and  works  of  art  to  cultivate  the  taste, 
absolute  cleanliness  of  person  and  tidiness  of  dress  on  the  part 
of  teacher,  an  appropriate  fitting  up  of  the  room  and  the  school 
premises,  contribute  to  create  a  new  sense,  almost  unconsciously 
leading  to  the  formation  of  correct  impulses,  which  in  turn  induce 
right  action.  The  voice,  the  eye,  the  manners  which  charac- 
terize good  *' breeding,"  a  thousand  little  things  which  are  so 
attractive  to  children, — these  may  not  be  neglected,  although 
they  are  but  seldom  included  in  what  the  schools  technically 
term  ''  moral  training." 

Impulses  are  born  of  the  heart.  They  spring  into  being  with- 
out any  conscious  volition  on  our  part.  We  often  say,  '*My 
first  impulse  was  to  do  so  and  so ;  but  upon  reflection  I  con- 
cluded not  to."  Not  only,  then,  must  we  train  the  child  so  that 
the  first  impulse  must  be  right  as  a  general  thing,  but  so  that 
he  may  when  necessary  subject  his  impulses  to  the  judgment 
of  reason  and  conscience.  The  power  of  self-control,  not  habit 
alone,  is  the  thing  we  must  study.  Habit  may  be  overcome  by 
a  quick  impulse  under  great  provocation,  but  the  all-powerful 
will  never  fails  at  a  critical  moment  when  it  is  most  needed. 

A  clean  conscience  void  of  offense,  a  strong  will,  prompt  to 
assert  itself,  and  a  keen  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  are  the  foun- 
dation without  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  create  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  a  tendency  toward  right  impulses. 

When  we  say  of  a  man  or  child  that  his  impulses  are  all 
wrong  we  reveal  a  terrible  defect  in  his  character,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  destroy  the  basis  of  confidence  in  his  conduct. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  convinced  that  a  man's  inten- 
tions are  good,  that  his  impulses  are  in  the  right  direction,  we 
raise  the  presumption  that  his  action  will  be  in  the  line  of  recti- 
tude and  in  accordance  with  his  best  judgment. 

The  question  at  once  arises  as  to  what  means  are  at  our  dis- 
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posal  for  the  nurture  of  moral  impulses  in  the  child's  life.  If 
we  could  have  the  child  from  the  earliest  dawnings  of  conscious-  ' 
ness  the  task  would  not  be  so  difficult.  The  example  and 
teaching  of  the  mother,  the  songs  with  which  she  sings  him  to 
sleep,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  all 
combine  and  conspire  to  impress  his  mind  with  the  beauty  of 
that  which  is  true  and  good. 

But  unfortunately  too  many  parents,  perhaps  the  larger  num- 
ber, give  very  little  thought  to  anything  beyond  caring  for  the 
physical  in  bringing  up  the  child.  **  He  is  not  old  enough  to 
know  "is  too  often  the  excuse  of  indolence  or  of  ignorance. 
The  child  is  never  too  young  to  be  influenced  by  his  surround- 
ings or  to  be  nurtured  by  the  mother's  love.  Prevent  and  form, 
restrain  and  encourage ;  but  the  child  is  in  a  sad  plight  indeed 
who  must  be  re-formed  when  he  reaches  the  shelter  of  the 
school.  Formation  and  growth  are  natural  processes.  Re- 
formation is  unnatural.  It  is  not  seldom  that  the  teacher  wishes 
that  she  could  blot  out  the  first  five  years  of  the  child's  life  and 
begin  with  him  where  the  mother  should  have  begun — in  the 
cradle.  To  use  the  words  of  Horace  Mann,  *'The  wheels  of 
the  moral  machinery  are  rusted "  when  the  child  comes  under 
the  teacher's  care.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  they  never 
have  been  made  to  revolve.  It  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  bad  habits  than  to  know  how  to 
break  them  up  after  they  have  been  acquired.  Here  is  the 
strongest  claim  which  the  true  kindergarten  has  upon  our  con- 
fidence and  support.  It  plants  itself  upon  the  principle  that 
education  is  only  development  beginning  with  the  first  dawn  of 
consciousness.  The  child  is  the  center,  and  the  ever-widening 
circumference  of  existence  can  be  made  to  include  the  good  and 
exclude  the  evil  if  only  right  impulses  are  nurtured  w^ith  every 
dav  of  the  child's  life. 

This  nurture  must  not  be  spasmodic;  it  must  be  steady,  con- 
sistent, and  loving,  true  to  childish  nature,  and  adapted  to 
individual  want.  Neither  should  it  be  narrow  or  contracted. 
A  broad  and  generous  culture  of  that  which  is  good  in  the 
child,  a  tender  and  judicious  encouragement  of  all  right  im- 
pulses, a  recognition  of  every  good  actuating  motive,  will  lay 
the  foundations  for  moral  strength  in  coming  years. 
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Some  one  writes  that  '*  mene  ideals  taken  nakedly,  abstractly 
and  immediately  are  the  cheapest  things  in  the  market."  That 
may  be  true,  but  life  without  ideals  would  be  barren  and  deso- 
late. The  fact  that  every  one  has  ideals  in  some  form  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence.  An 
ideal  cherished  in  the  heart  often  lightens  the  work  of  the 
laborer,  sweetens  the  cup  of  poverty,  and  encourages  and 
cheers  those  who  seem  ready  to  perish,  worn  out  by  the  toils 
and  struggles  of  life. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  habits.  Habits  are  only  a  part  of 
our  acquired  nature.  I  have  not  referred  to* 'building  char- 
acter," because  the  teacher  can  no  more  build  character  than  he 
can  build  a  tree  on^  the  schoolhouse  ground.  Character  cannot 
be  created.  It  is  a  thing  of  growth.  Only  by  patient,  persist- 
ent and  wise  nurture  of  those  good  impulses  which  I  have 
never  yet  failed  to  find  in  the  heart  of  the  little  child  can  char- 
acter be  developed  as  the  plant  from  the  seed,  until  its  roots  are 
so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  life  of  tl^  man  that  adversity  cannot 
blast  it  nor  temptation  remove  JJUV^' 

Tlffi^^^MING  CENTURY. 


JULIA   HARRIS   MAY,  STRONG,  MAINE. 

Along  the  dim  horizon  of  the  years 

Another  century  brightens  to  its  morli,. 

And  golden  glimpses  of  great  deeds  adorn 
The  lessening  twilight.     As  tKe  dawning  nears 
I  wondering  ask,  amid  my  hopes  and  fears, 
**  Shall  justice  rise  to  help  the  right,  and  scorn 

The  gilded  trappings  by  the  wicked  worn 
To  cover  fraud?     Shall  peace  arise  that  bears 
No  battle-banner?"      Silently  she  lies 

Beneath  the  sun-tipped  clouds,  nor  answers  me, 
*'  Shall  perfect  love  and  liberty  arise 

Till  glimpses  gladden  to  reality?  " 
No  answer ;  but  new  radiance  glorifies 

The  eastern  hilltops  of  the  century. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  CHICAGO. 

B.    BENJAMIN   ANDREWS,  LL.D.,  SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(  Concluded,) 

AMONG  salaries  may  be  mentioned :  Superintendent  of 
schools,  $7,000;  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  service  in  such  position,  $3,500 ;  after 
two  years  of  service,  $4,000;  supervisor  of  modern  languages, 
$3,000;  supervisor  of  singing,  high  school  grades,  $2,400, 
grammar  grades,  $2,400,  primary  grades,  $2,400;  supervisor 
of  drawing,  high  school,  $2,500,  elementary  schools,  $2,800; 
supervisor  of  physical  culture,  $2,400;  supervisor  of  schools 
for  the  deaf,  $1,500;  supervisor  of  manual  training  in  elemen- 
tary grades,  $1,700  ;  assistant  supervisor  and  special  teacher  of 
drawing,  elementary  grades,  $2,200;  supervising  principal  of 
kindergartens,  $900. 

High  school  principals  may  be  divided  as  follows :  First 
group,  $2,500  the  first  year,  increasing  $100  a  year  until  a 
maximum  of  $3,000  is  reached ;  second  group,  $2,000  the  first 
year,  increasing  $100  a  year  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500. 

The  grouping  of  instructors  is:  First  group,  $1,500  the  first 
year,  increasing  $100  a  year  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000;  second 
group,  $1 ,200  first  year,  increasing  $100  to  maximum  of  $1 ,500 ; 
third  group,  $850  the  first  year,  $900  the  second  year,  increas- 
ing $75  a  year  to  maximum  of  $1,200. 

Teachers  of  German,  French  and  drawing :  First  group, 
$1,200  the  first  year,  increasing  $50  a  year  to  maximum  of 
$1,500;  second  group,  $750  the  first  year,  increasing  $50  a 
year  to  maximum  of  $1,200. 

The  principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School  receives  $5,000. 
Principals  of  the  elementary  schools  receive  $1,200  for  the  first 
year,  increasing  $75  per  year  to  a  maximum  salary.  For 
schools  having  an  average  membership  of  700  or  more  pupils 
the  maximum  is  $2,500;  for  schools  whose  average  member- 
ship is  300  to  700,  $2,000;  less  than  goo,  $1,500.  Whenever 
the  membership  of  a  school  is  reduced  by  transfer  of  pupils  to 
other  schools  or  by  the  opening  of  new  schools  the  salary  of  a 
principal  is  not  reduced  for  two  years  on  account  of  reduced 
membership.     All  principals  who  have  not  reached  the  maxi- 
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mum  salary  in  the  group  to  which  their  schools  belong  now 
shall  be  advanced  $75  when  they  have  served  one  year  on  their 
present  salaries. 

Assistant  principals  receive  $i,icx);  head  assistants  in  gram- 
mar schools  (grades  5  to  8),  $9cx>;  during  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  years  of  service  in  such  capacity,  $950 ;  from  sixth 
to  tenth  year,  inclusive,  $1,000;  over  ten  years  of  service, 
$1,050.  Head  assistants  in  primary  schools  (grades  i  to  4), 
for  first  and  second  years  of  service,  $850;  for  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  years,  $900 ;  over  five  years,  $950.  Assistant  teachers  in 
grammar  schools  (grades  5  to  8),  for  first  year,  $500;  second 
year,  $550;  third,  $625;  fourth,  $675;  fifth,  $800;  seventh 
and  subsequent  years,  $825  ;  teachers  of  eighth-grade  classes, 
$850 ;  extra  teachers  In  schools  having  twent3'-four  grade 
rooms,  $950. 

Directors  of  kindergartens  receive  $500,  and  assistant  direct- 
ors, $350. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  the  year  1898-99  upon  the  number  en- 
rolled was  $19.46;  upon  average  daily  membership,  $23.33; 
upon  average  daily  attendance,  $26.05.  For  the  evening 
schools  upon  number  enrolled,  $8.04 ;  upon  average  attend- 
ance, $20.49.  F^^  high  schools  upon  number  enrolled,  $53.98  ; 
upon  average  daily  membership,  $60.83  5  upon  average  daily 
attendance,  $63.72.  For  the  normal  school  upon  number  en- 
rolled, $116.76;  upon  average  daily  membership,  $141.50; 
upon  average  daily  attendance,  $147.28. 

Our  aims  may  be  summarized  under  the  following  heads : 
Physical,  moral,  industrial,  sociological.  The  diflficulties  of 
healthful  life  in  a  great  city,  where  air,  water  and  earth  are 
poisoned,  bear  especially  hard  upon  children.  Our  death  rate 
is  not  high,  yet  our  children  are  not  as  vigorous  as  we  could 
wish.  Americans  have  been  somewhat  slow  in  introducing 
gymnastics  into  the  schools,  relying  upon  children's  plays  to 
give  the  needed  exercise.  Gymnastics  have,  however,  now  a 
recognized  place  in  the  city  schools,  though  the  time  given, 
fifty  minutes  per  week,  is  brief.  Physiologists  warn  us  that  our 
nervous  children  must  not  be  kept  too  steadily  at  the  desk,  and 
our  teachers  are  trying  to  find  the  amount  of  physical  motion 
that  should  be  allowed  to  secure  healthy  growth.     Nature  study 
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and  constructive  work  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools,  with  methods  similar  to  those  of  the  kindergartens,  are 
helping  to  solve  the  problem.  Seven  of  our  high  schools  have 
well-equipped  gymnasiums,  and  gymnastic  apparatus  has  been 
placed  in  fifty-eight  of  the  elementary  schools.  Our  chief  diffi- 
culty lies  in  our  pupils  being  seated  in  artificially  heated  rooms 
during  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  course  of  study  largely  reveals  the  intellectual  aims.  A 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  science,  literature  and  art,  that  is, 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  environment,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  years  and  increasing  with  the  growing  understanding, 
— such  is  the  purpose  as  to  the  content  of  knowledge.  To  de- 
velop ability  to  use  knowledge,  that  is,  to  adapt  himself  to  en- 
vironment, is  the  power  that  makes  k^iowledge  of  avail  to  the 
child.  As  the  environment  changes  and  enlarges,  so  must  the 
child  change  and  enlarge ;  the  old  mistaken  interpretations  are 
disappearing.  The  child  learns  the  laws  of  life  and  of  nature ; 
becomes  convinced  that  he  must  live  by  the  first  and  understand 
the  world  through  the  second.  Facts  are  no  longer  taught 
without  reference  to  law.  The  why  of  things  is  explained, 
as  far  as  the  teacher  can  interpret  and  the  child  comprehend. 
Power  is  secured  by  the  skillful  guiding  of  interest.  It  is  the 
hearty,  almost  the  passionate,  wish  of  the  teaching  force  to 
learn  and  skillfully  employ  the  science  of  education ;  to  know 
what  is  best  to  be  taught  to  all  children,  plus  what  is  best  to  be 
taught  to  each  one.  The  latter,  which  is  the  most  difficult 
problem,  is  that  which  stirs  most  profoundly  our  best  teachers. 
It  is  a  problem  peculiarly  difficult  to  solve  with  the  large  classes 
of  the  public  schools.  It  is  the  problem  of  life  for  each  child  : 
to  what  is  it  best  adapted? 

Our  compulsory  education  law  is  comparatively  new,  and 
does  not  yet  work  thoroughly.  Moreover  it  is  incomplete, 
obliging  only  sixteen  weeks'  attendance  in  the  year,  whereas 
the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  it  should  be  as  many  weeks 
as  school  is  taught  in  each  school  district  of  the  State,  the 
period  varying  somewhat  on  account  of  local  taxation.  In 
Chicago  this  period  is  forty  weeks.  As  a  consequence  of  our 
imperfect  compulsory  law  the  average  school  life  of  the  Chi- 
cago child  is  but  five  years,  and  this  still  further  intensifies  the 
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problem,  How  can  we  forge  for  each  child  in  this  limited  time 
the  knowledge  that  shall  be  the  key  to  life?  Is  this  result  to 
be  best  gained  by  imparting  the  carefully  selected  knowledge 
of  past  experiences?  or  by  the  constructive  method  of  the  Her- 
bartian  system?  or  by  direct  explanation  of  immediate  and 
then  more  widely  opening  environment?  At  present  all  three 
methods  are  in  use  in  the  schools ;  all  will  work  out  their 
fruits  and  be  judged  by  them.  Variety  in  unity  is  life;  so  is 
it  in  education. 

Religious  instruction  is  excluded  from  our  public  schools. 
The  moral  influences  are  many,  the  best  being  those  which 
proceed  from  the  high  characters  of  principals  and  teachers. 
School  life  necessitates  the  minor  virtues  of  cleanliness,  punc- 
tuality, industry,  obedience,  and  the  larger  ones  of  honesty  and 
consideration  for  others  are  constantly  inculcated.  Corporal 
punishment  has  for  several  years  been  abandoned,  and  public 
sentiment  and  educational  experience  approve  the  change. 
The  discipline  of  the  schools  remains  good,  and  suspension  for 
misconduct,  which  is  the  weapon  of  last  resort,  is  not  of  frequent 
necessity.  The  total  number  of  such  suspensions  during  the 
last  year  was  158  out  of  242,000  pupils. 

Generally  in  moral  instruction  the  purpose  is  to  show  that 
the  violation  of  law  meets  the  inevitable  guerdon  of  disapproval 
by  teachers  and  co-pupils  and  in  the  lowering  of  school  stand- 
ards, and  that  the  causes  of  disciplinary  laws  and  the  ideals  of 
action  are  all  based  on  the  mutua]  relations  of  pupils  and  their 
relation  to  the  general  community. 

For  the  first  half  century  of  their  history  the  aim  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  schools  was  simply  instruction  in  general  elemen- 
titry  knowledge,  roughly  covered  by  '*  the  three  R's."  This 
was  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  scholastic  preparation  for  life  for 
the  body  of  the  people,  to  whose  labor  the  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  a  great  and  fertile  territory  promised  comfort  and 
riches.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  began  a  movement 
in  favor  of  higher  education,  which  has  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  twenty-five  State  universities  and  upward  of  four 
thousand  secondary  or  high  schools.  The  courses  of  both 
secondary  schools  and  universities  are  almost  entirely  profes- 
sional. 
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We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  another  educational  era, 
still  more  significant  and  wide-reaching,  which  is  to  provide 
special  education  for  the  manufacturing,  the  commercial,  and 
finally  for  the  agricultural  classes;  /.  ^.,  practically  for  all 
workers.  This  development  naturally  appears  first  in  the 
great  cities.  New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco  have  already 
their  first  secondary  technical  or  commercial  schools,  in  some 
cases  both.  Chicago  has  three  technical  schools  for  the  manu- 
facturing class,  founded  or  supported  by  private  beneficence. 
The  city  has  established  one  such  school,  the  English  High 
and  Manual  Training  School,  and  is  now  merely  waiting 
the  results  of  a  better  tax  system,  which  will  give  her  a 
larger  income  to  establish  other  technical  and  new  commer- 
cial schools. 

The  manual  training  department  of  the  elementary  schools 
points  in  this  direction.  The  constructive  work  of  the  same 
schools  has  its  economic  as  well  as  its  pedagogic  aspect.  Edu- 
cational opinion  is  practically  Unanimous  in  favor  of  these  differ- 
entiations, which  appear  to  be  based  on  sound  economic  rea- 
sons, as  well  as  on  those  of  democratic  justice.  For  if  there 
are  to  be  secondary  schools  and  universities  for  the  professional 
class,  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  people,  why  not  at  least 
secondary  schools  for  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes,  who  form  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  people? 
,  Sociological  aims  are  closely  interlinked  with  formal  educa- 
tional and  industrial  aims.  Generally  they  may  be  stated  as 
the  endeavof  to  produce  harmony  by  fostering  the  sense  of 
common  civic  interest  in  our  widely  heterogeneous  population. 
Upward  of  twenty  nationalities  are  largely  represented  in  our 
city.  We  teach  their  children  a  common  tongue,  and  national 
hatreds  and  prejudices  fade  away  in  a  mutual  understanding. 
Each  nationality  no  longer  needs  a  separate  standing  army  to 
keep  the  peace. 

To  form  an  intelligent  citizenship  with  high  civic  ideals  is  the 
purpose  of  many  earnest  teachers.  To  this  end  some  are 
experimenting  with  self-government  in  the  schools,  appointing 
or  causing  to  be  elected  officers  who  shall  aid  in  government, 
and  making  of  the  school  a  community  that  shall  possess  much 
of  the  self-responsibility  of  adult  society. 
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To  give  the  children  of  the  poor  a  refuge  from  the  streets, 
several  schools  have  been  opened  in  the  poorer  districts  during 
the  long  vacation.  The  use  of  the  school  buildings  has  been 
given  by  the  Board  of  Education  ;  private  beneficence  pays  the 
teachers  and  other  expenses.  Weekly  excursions,  when  prac- 
ticable, have  been  made  into  the  country,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
to  parks  and  swimming  schools ;  the  course  of  study  is  attract- 
ive, no  books  being  used,  and  though  entirely  voluntary,  the 
vacation  schools  are  well  attended.  The  parents  are  glad  to 
find  so  healthful  and  helpful  a  place  for  their  children,  and  the 
children  like  the  schools,  with  their  airy  rooms,  kindly  teach- 
ers, interesting  life,  and  delightful  excursions  into  new  environ- 
ment, better  than  the  hot  streets  and  the  close,  crowded  home 
life.  Four  such  schools  have  been  maintained  this  summer 
with  an  attendance  of  about  sixteen  hundred  children. 

In  the  winter  many  free  lectures  are  given  in  the  schools, 
whose  expenses  are  paid  from  a  fund  left  for  this  purpose  by 
the  late  William  H.  Ryder  or  by  private  contributions.  The 
Chicago  and  the  Northwestern  Universities  and  other  institu- 
tions have  furnished  free  lectures,  and  a  Chicago  newspaper, 
the  Record^  has  paid  the  expenses  of  an  extension  course.  The 
attendance  at  the  lectures  in  1897-98  was  35,000;  average 
attendance,  500 ;  stereopticon  lectures,  38. 

The  education  given  in  the  Bridewell  School  to  youth  con- 
victed of  minor  crimes,  and  the  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
truant  school,  show  the  earnest  intention  of  the  community  to 
cure  crime  by  enforced  knowledge  and  industry. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  endeavor  to  solve  our 
political,  social,  industrial,  indeed  all  our  problems,  as  far  as 
possible,  through  the  agency  of  the  public  school,  which  is  thus 
becoming  yearly  a  more  important  factor  in  the  nation's  life. 
The  influence  of  the  school  upon  the  family,  government, 
religion,  morals,  customs,  language,  industries,  commerce, 
science  and  art,  upon  every  condition  of  national  life,  has  been 
already  most  powerful,  and  this  influence  isdestinedto  increase. 
We  are  realizing  and  striving  to  obey  the  biologic  law  that  the 
species,  race  or  nation  that  longest  protects  and  trains  its 
young  is  the  most  powerful  in  the  struggle  of  life. 
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BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  WORK. 

PROFESSOR   W.    S.    SCARBOROUGH,    VICE-PRESIDENT    WILBERFORCE    UNIVERSITY, 

WILBERFORCE,    OHIO. 

WERE  Pope  living  to-day  he  might  with  propriety  felicitate 
himself  upon  his  epigrammatic  setting  of  a  belief  that 
seems  to  be  more  current  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
than  when  the  Elizabethan  writers  settled  upon  it. 

That  '*the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man"  is  borne  out  by 
the  avidity  with  which  human  nature  seizes  upon  the  theme  at 
present,  subjecting  ideas,  customs,  habits,  motives — everything 
that  concerns  the  individual,  man — in  order  that  knowledge  may 
be  broadened  on  the  subject.  Especially  is  this  true  when  one 
of  the  species  has  reached  a  position  where  he  stands  in  *'that 
fierce  light"  that  is  said  to  **beat  upon  a  throne."  And  at  the 
present  day  we  do  not  lack  interesting  material  for  that  study,  as 
the  events  of  these  years  have  brought  before  the  public  eye 
many  men  in  many  spheres  who  stand  thus  conspicuously  before 
the  world.  These  must  pay  the  penalty  of  sucH  prominence,  and 
submit  to  be  weighed,  criticized,  praised,  feted,  followed,  perhaps 
flouted  or  condemned.  Nothing  escapes  the  attention  of  on- 
lookers ;  every  action  demands  explanation  ;  every  thought  is 
searched  for  its  message ;  every  word  is  tortured  for  its  hidden 
significance. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  cannot  stand  the  test !  yhe  search-light 
of  public  gaze  is  turned  upon  him  with  the  penetrating  quality 
of  X-rays.  It  discloses  the  inner  being  completely.  Here  and 
there  it  flashes  until,  having  clearly  diagnosed  the  whole,  it  is 
withdrawn,  leaving  one  so  illuminated  as  to  shine  with  more 
resplendent  light  than  before,  or  so  withered  by  the  scorching 
blaze  as  to  be  practically  blighted,  dead — a  blackened  ruin. 

The  truly  great  men  of  the  world  have  stood  the  test,  and 
when  they  have  passed  away  the  brilliancy  of  their  record  has 
been  found  to  be  immortal,  as  it  were, — left  in  their  works,  which 
live  behind  them  in  some  form  or  other. 

Every  race  and  every  clime  in  the  civilized  world  has  had  such 
men.  They  have  been  the  heroes  which  all  mankind  naturally 
loves  to  worship  in  some  fitting  degree.  The  fields  in  which 
such  men  have  attained  prominence  to-day  are  various,  and  the 
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men  themselves  have  been  largely  the  result  of  opportunity. 
They  have  been  the  determined,  keen,  shrewd,  farsighted,  swift 
ones  who  have  caught  successfully  that  much-reached-for  fore- 
lock, and,  resolutely  gripping  the  advantage,  have  been  borne 
whither  the  on-marching  dame  carries  those  that  do  not  lose  their 
hold.  No  great  wave  of  any  movement  has  ever  rolled  over  a 
land  but  that  among  its  people  some  one  has  seen  its  coming, 
measured  its  power  and  momentum,  and  with  expert  agility  and 
ability  risen  to  its  crest  and  rode  boldly  and  bravely  at  its  front. 

In  epoch-making  movements  such  men  become  the  advisers, 
counsellors,  leaders  of  the  people,  whether  political,  social, 
religious  or  educational,  and  they  have  in  large  measure  been 
indispensable  to  the  full  success  of  any  phase  of  action  they  Ipad. 
They  become,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  the  people  as  regards  that 
movement ;  they  speak  in  clarion  tones,  and  the  world  stops  to 
hear. 

In  the  negro  race  has  been  found  at  various  times  a  voice  to 
speak  its  wrongs,  to  contend  for  its  rights,  to  direct  its  ways,  to 
counsel  its  paths.  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  a  man  whose  life 
indeed  '*lay  in  thought  and  action  rather  than  in  words,"  but  he 
was  none  the  less  the  voice  of  the  struggling  race.  He  possessed 
the  characteristics  for  leadership  ;  he  seized  the  opportunity  and 
leaped,  bound  by  bound,  from  slavery's  chains  to  the  head  of 
San  Domingo's  armies. 

Frederick  Dobglass  felt  within  him  the  stirrings  that  come  with 
a  soul  recognition  of  soul  strength  and  self-reliance,  and  as  events 
paved  the  way  he,  too,  stepped  to  the  front  and  stood  for  his 
people  and  with  his  people — their  counsellor,  their  leader,  until 
the  end  came.  These  two  used  their  lives  for  freedom  from 
shackles,  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  freemen.  Then  arose 
another  opportunity  as  time  rolled  on. 

Dense  ignorance  enshrouded  a  large  belt  of  the  freed  race. 
There  was  need  for  an  uplifting  force,  and  another  stepped  forth, 
one  who  had  walked  the  same  path  of  slavery  and  poverty  as  the 
others,  and,  seeing  the  need,  grasped  what  to  his  mind  was  the 
lever  for  the  purpose.  Through  the  environing  influences  of  a 
great  white  leader,  who  had  seen  the  same  vision  of  need  and 
supply,  he  entered  the  black  belt  whither  opportunity  had  led 
him.     So  Booker  T.  Washington  set  out  upon  his  career,  one 
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which  from  the  undeniable  need,  the  indefatigable  energy,  the 
excellent  results,  has  brought  him  to  the  forefront  as  a  thinker 
and  a  worker  along  the  lines  of  industrial  education  as  it  pertains 
to  the  negro. 

Tuskegee  Institute  is  th€  fruitage  of  his  work.  It,  with  its 
annual  conferences  and  its  leader,  has  become  almost  synony- 
mous with  negro  education,  so  widely  have  these  become  known, 
such  an  open  ear  have  they  gained,  such  a  pleasing  impression 
have  they  made  upon  all  who  watch  the  development  of  the  race. 
The  almost  phenomenal  growth  of  this  school  from  a  log  cabin 
in  1881  to  the  immense  plant  it  has  now  become  has  caused  all 
eyes  to  be  fixed  upon  it  and  its  head.  It  has  become  a  center 
with  no  small  centripetal  force.  Because  this  is  so  it  is  well  to 
consider  seriously  the  question  that  arises  as  to  what  is  being 
done  by  this  man  that  he  and  his  school  should  demand  such 
widespread  attention :  what  is  his  theory?  what  his  policy?  what 
his  practice?  and  the  many  other  questions  that  belong  to  this. 
Other  schools  than  this  have  been  instituted  in  the  South  along 
similar  lines. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Washington  is  a  man 
of  unquestionably  strong  personality.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but 
he  is  one  who  has  succeeded  in  convincing  those  who  have  the 
means  with  which  to  assist  such  enterprises  that  he  is  not  only 
capable,  but  sincere,  devoted — a  man  to  be  trusted.  This  has 
gone  far  to  make  Tuskegee  a  success.  It  has  brought  the 
thousands  of  dollars  that  have  built  the  many  buildings  of  which 
it  boasts ;  it  has  brought  the  interest  that  is  exhibited  in  all  that 
is  said  and  done  there  at  the  conferences.  These  last  constitute 
another  source  of  power, — one  which  up  to  quite  recent  date  has 
differentiated  this  school  from  others.  It  was  the  first  to  lay 
hold  of  this  practical,  sociological  idea  that  in  a  sense  is  as  near 
the  true  **  settlement"  plan  of  help  as  perhaps  it  would  be  wise 
and  profitable  just  now  to  carry  out  in  these  black  belts.  So 
Tuskegee  stands  as  a  helpful,  uplifting  influence.  Its  visitors 
come  and  see  a  gathering  like  to  no  other  in  the  land.  To  the 
race  itself  immediately  surrounding  it  these  meetings  are  an 
incentive ;  to  the  white  friends  of  the  North  they  are  seen  as  a 
necessity.  The  novelty,  the  practical  side,  the  results,  the  busy 
beehive  itself, — all  suggest  an  enormous  activity  for  good, — a 
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place  where  economic  conditions,  sociological  problems  may  be 
best  met  face  to  face  and  considered  conservatively  and  wisely. 

Tuskegee  is  a  growth  not  of  the  mushroom  variety.  This  is 
of  itself  encouraging.  •  It  is  a  big  industrial  school  with  just 
enough  of  book-learning  work  to  make  the  industrial  phase 
profitably  intelligible.  A  reproduction  in  greater  part  of  the 
Hampton  idea,  its  environments  have  favored  more  rapid  in- 
crease. Here  is  a  belt  pre-eminently  fitted  to  lend  itself  to  the 
success  of  this  experiment,  and  one  trained  in  Hampton  schools 
is  pre-eminently  qualified  to  carry  it  out.  Without  this  pre- 
liminary training  we  must  confess  that  Tuskegee  as  it  stands  to- 
day would  be  an  impossibility.  Without  Hampton  influence, 
Hampton  allies,  its  present  glory  could  not  have  been  attained. 
And  this  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  thq  work  of  the  head, 
whose  stern  purpose,  untiring  zeal  and  great  executive  ability 
have  been  manifest  at  every  step. 

How  far  this  work  at  Tuskegee  is  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
factor  in  solviilg  the  negro  problem  is  a  question  that  will  arise. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  vast  help.  The  industrial 
idea  that  Booker  T.  Washington  carries  out  undoubtedly  has  an 
important  place  in  this  solution.  The  vast  numbers  of  colored 
people  in  these  congested  districts  must  constitute  for  a  long  time 
a  sort  of  peasantry.  Such  a  class  cannot  rise  to  high  levels 
instantly  nor  by  the  help  of  mere  brain  culture.  A  higher  class 
in  any  race  is  an  evolution, — a  result  of  time  and  growth  through 
lower  stages.  To  let  these  learn  to  work  wisely  and  well  with 
the  hand  is  of  vast  importance.  To  teach  them  habits  of  industry, 
thrift,  prudence  is  of  equal  value.  These  lessons  learned  the 
higher  planes  are  before  them,  and  will  be  reached  by  the 
gradual  rising  of  those  souls  with  high  aspirations — sensible 
aspirations.  In  just  so  far  as  the  leader  of  the  enterprise  at 
Tuskegee  keeps  it  in  view  that  no  great' principle  must  be 
sacrificed,  just  so  far  his  work  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
endeavor  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  questions  that  vex  us  all 
regarding  the  race.  He  is  a  needed  leader  in  this  direction. 
But  this  is  not  saying  that  because  of  his  success  in  this  line  all 
the  race  must  run  mad  over  industrial  education,  or  that  because 
this  line  is  doing  much  good  the  whole  world  must  jump  at  the 
conclusion  that  at  last  has  been  found  the  sole  sort  of  education 
the  race  as  a  race  should  have. 
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Friends  become  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Negro 
when  they  become  short-sighted  and  narrow.  Benefactors  cease 
to  become  such  when  they  look  upon  a  large  part  as  the  whole. 
The  danger  is  that  those  who  have  the  means  are  apt  to  throw 
completely  both  money  and  influence  upon  the  side  of  industrial 
education.  The  world  loves  a  hobbv,  and  it  also  likes  to  hear 
what  it  believes.  It  also  likes  to  follow  the  crowd,  and  we 
would  be  sorry  to  see  the  abandonment  of  one  iota  of  effort 
toward  higher  education  for  the  Negro  while  pursuing  this  new 
belief.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  rapid  development  in  the 
future  should  any  one,  black  or  white,  reach  such  a  commanding 
position  before  the  world  as  to  throw  the  least  shadow  upon  the 
higher  learning,  upon  those  struggling  institutions  hardly  one 
of  which  is  so  well,  so  magnificently  equipped  for  its  work  as  is 
Tuskegee  for  industrial  education.  Culture  is  as  necessary  to 
make  a  cultured  Negro  as  to  make  a  cultured  white  man,  and 
those  who  have  the  ability — and  there  are  verv  many — should 
have  the  fullest  opportunity.     We  can  become  too  practical. 

Mr.  Washington  has  not  reached  his  eminence  unassailed  by 
criticism.  He  has  been  called  no  true  educator  because  he  has 
placed  no  more  stress  upon  higher  education,  because  he  has 
held  to  a  single  idea.  He  has  been  denied  the  appellation  of 
benefactor  by  those  who  have  seen  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Negro  since  freedom  the  result  of  this  higher  education — this 
attention  to  culture  of  intellect.  Some  refuse  to  accept  the 
appellation  of  "  leader  of  the  race  "  because  his  sphere  is  limited. 
He  has  been  called  a  "  trimmer"  because  he  has  left  other  vital 
issues  untouched  by  voice  or  pen. 

To  this  I  would  reply  by  saying  that  with  certainty  he  is  an 
educator.  He  has  met  the  necessity  for  a  certain  kind  of  edu- 
cation in  a  broad,  comprehensive,  sensible  way.  Narrow  indeed 
are  those  who  cannot  see  the  educational  value  in  his  work. 
A  trained  hand  is  of  need  to  any  people.  A  certain  class  must 
live  by  this  alone.  As  for  being  a  benefactor :  one  who  makes 
tvvo  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  belongs  to 
this  class  assuredly,  and  his  work  in  its  entirety  aims  to  just 
such  increase  both  literally  and  figuratively.  As  to  leadership, 
it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  discuss.  A  leader  is  known  by  his  fol- 
lowers.    We  cannot  make  or  unmake  a  leader  bv  declarations. 
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Mr.  Washington  is  leading  well  a  class  along  industrial  lines. 
He  has, followers  who  are  strivipg  to  emulate  him  in  this  respect, 
•  and  the  good  work  goes  on.  But  the  whole  race  is  not  absorbed 
in  these  lines,  not  by  any  "means.  The  race  has  been  growing 
in  wealth,  refinement,  learning.  All  thesfe  have  worked  to  pro- 
duce another  class  where  there  may  be  found  goodly  numbers 
on  the  heights  where  leaders  dwell ;  a  class  of  which  he  cer- 
tainly has  never  claimed  to  be  leader,  for  whom  he  has  never 
aspired  to  speak.  Mr.  Washington  is  too  conscientious  a  man 
to  claim  to  stand  for  Negro  education  at  large.  He  may  justly 
claim  to  stand  pre-eminently  for  Negro  industrial  education, 
because  his  efforts,  his  success*,  his  well-won  recognition,  entitle 
him  to  this  place.  .  The  question  of  "  leadership"  is  discussed 
by  one  of  the  race  (Dr.  N.  F.  Mossell)  who  understands  the 
situation  well,  and  his  opinions  are  given  in  Cily  and  Stale: — 

"  There  is  a  Vast  difference  between  the  elements  of  leader- 
ship for  one  who  conducts  private  enterprise,  be  it  ever  so  large, 
and  one  who  aspires  to  be  the  leading  representative  of  an  out- 
raged and  oppressed  people.  A  few  months  ago,  in  discussing 
the  race  problem  from  the  stage  of  the  Academy  of  Music  before 
thousands  of  listeners,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  made  this 
frank  admission : — 

"  '  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  the  interests  of  my  work  in  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.,  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  in  detail  the  recent 
race  conflicts  in  Wilmington,  N.  C 

"  It  was  there  that  Kir.  Washington  gave  the  audience  to 
understand  by  inference,  if  not  by  direct  charge,  that  the  domi- 
nant people  in  his  State  would  cripple  his  work  there  if  he  dared 
tell  the  whole  truth. 

'*  Mr.  Washington  feels  that  he  must  get  the  $8,000  for  his 
school  annually  from  the  State  Legislature  of  Alabama,  and 
more  if  possible.  His  anecdotes  and  illustrations  are  not  always 
of  the  highest  order ;  they  do  not  always  illustrate  the  highest 
aspirations  and  emotions  of  our  people ;  but  like  most  men  who 
are  collecting  money  for  similar  work,  they  appear  at  times  to 
magnify  the  degradations  of  the  people  whom  they  seek  to  ele- 
vate. But  in  this  matter  he  feels  himself  justified,  because  he 
must  have  larger  means  to  carry  on  his  work.  It  is  here  that 
we  must  make  the  differentiation  between  the  leadership  of  a 
large  industrial  school,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  South,  and 
that  great  race  leadership  which  would  justify  a  man  in  being 
called  the  *  Moses  of  his  race.'" 

Mr.  Washington  stands  where  he  has  placed  himself,  **  upon 
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a  platform. on  which  the  whites  of  the  South  and  the  blacks  can 
stand  with  full  justice  to  each  race."  In  no  way  can  he  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  burning  questions  concerning  the  race  with- 
out endangering  this  work.  In  no  other  way  could  he  have  built 
up  Tuskegee.  While  he  limits  himself  to  consideration  of  noth- 
ing but  his  school  and  keeps  to  the  platform  of  his  creation,  he  will 
continue  to  be  the  one  great  Negro  in  the  eyes  of  the  South,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  believe  that  fitting  the  race  for  prac- 
tical lines  of  work  is  the  sole  equipment  needed  by  this  people. 

Had  a  Booker  T.  Washington  miraculously  arisen  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  with  his  influence  and  his  following,  par- 
adoxical as  it  mav  sound,  another  such  would  have  been  well 
nigh  impossible.  It  took  the  world  a  long  time  to  be  convinced 
that  the  Negro  of  the  cotton  field,  the  Negro  of  dark  hue,  could 
receive  the  higher  education.  A  good  share  of  the  world  does 
not  know  of  the  educated  Negro  to-day.  He  is  not  met  to  any 
degree  socially.  His  work  does  not  appeal  to  the  world  at 
large.  It  is  not  objective  enough.  But  it  would  be  a  blow  to 
advancement  if  the  labor  and  opinions  of  thirtv-five  vears  should 
be  overshadowed, — thrown  into  complete  eclipse  by  the  success 
along  industrial  lines.  The  race  needs  many  leaders,  as  much 
as  do  the  Saxon  Americans.  It  needs  philanthropy  to  flow 
along  all  channels,  so  that  education  of  whatever  kind  the  race 
is  capable  may  be  at  hand.  The  work  of  leading  and  following 
in  science,  literature,  art,  must  go  on  as  well  as  in  the  lines  of 
manual  labor.  To  stop  now  and  bend  all  eflforts  to  industrial 
education  would  be  to  bring  about  a.  reaction  dangerous  to  its 
highest  interests.  All  lines  should  be  carried  on  faithfully  and 
wisely.  There  should  be  ample  means,  ample  room,  ample 
influence  for  fruition  of  the  higher  aspirations,  without  which  no 
people  can  hope  to  hold  its  own  other  than  as  a  toiling  peasantry, 
a  stolid  laboring  class,  a  wage  mechanic.  Neither  side  should  suf- 
fer from  lack  of  friends,  of  interest,  of  encouragement,  of  recogni- 
tion as  leaders  by  race  or  by  the  world  at  large.  Let  Caesar  have 
the  things  that  belong  to  Caesar.     No  more  can  be  asked. 

But  what  effect  does  the  educational  world  think  an  attempt 
to  engraft  higher  education  upon  this  plant  would  have  upon 
Tuskegee,  upon  the  South,  upon  Mr.  Washington  himself? 
There  is  room  here  for  speculation  which  might  give  rise  to 
much  both  suggestive  and  beneficial. 
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PUBLIC  opinion  has  greatly  changed  during  the  past  few 
years  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish. Hardly  recognized  in  our  courses  of  study  twenty-five 
years  ago,  it  now  receives  in  most  schools  equal  time  and  atten- 
tion with  Latin  and  Science.  We  have  at  last  concluded  to 
agree  with  John  Locke  that  "  If  a  gentleman  be  to  study  any 
language  it  should  be  that  of  his  own  country."  We  have 
learned  that,  there  is  no  more  effective  evidence  of  culture  and 
good  breeding  than  a  correct  use  of  the  English  language  and 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  good  literature.  We  have  discovered 
that  a  desire  for  information  and  a  natural  love  of  reading  are 
insufficient,  when  wholly  unguided,  to  lead  the  boy  or  girl  to 
the  higher  paths  of  literature.  And  we  have  found  by  experi- 
ence that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  chief  value  of  a  classical 
training  has  been  in  its  aid  toward  a  broader  and  fuller  under- 
standing of  English. 

The  study  of  our  own  language  offers  the  student  at  the  out- 
set one  advantage  which  no  foreign  language  can  offer :  no 
memorizing  of  paradigms  and  vocabularies  is  needful,  the  rules 
of  grammar  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  pupil  starts  out 
with  a  fair  understanding  of  ordinary  conversation  and  a  rea- 
sonably broad  vocabulary.  He  has  all  this  previous  accumula- 
tion as  foundation  for  future  work ;  hence  he  enters  the  English 
class  in  the  high  school  with  confidence,  enjoying  the  feeling 
that  here  at  least  is  something  that  is  not  all  Greek  to  him. 

This  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  him  at  once  to  a  broad, 
rich  and  full  literature.  While  students  in  the  Latin  or  the 
modern  language  course  are  digging  away  at  declensions  and 
conjugations,  or  puzzling  over  French  and  German  genders,  the 
student  of  English  may  be  enjoying  the  delightful  word-pictures 
of  Evangeline  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  the  quaint  stories  of 
thie  Sketch  Book  or  Twice  Told  Tales.  While  the  students  of 
other  languages  still  read  their  tasks  with  grammar  and  diction- 
ary at  elbow,  the  English  students  have  been  introduced  to  the 
leading  writers  in  prose  and  verse  of  the  grandest  and  most 
varied   literature   the   world   has   ever   produced.     They  have 
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delved  into  the  treasure  house  of  Chaucer's  stories  ;  have  listened 
to  Milton's  mighty  organ  tones ;  have  felt  the  eloquence  of 
Burke  and  Webster,  and  have  studied  human  nature  with 
*' Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child."  They  have  danced 
around  the  world  with  Shelley's  Cloud,  and  glided  down  to 
Camelot  with  the  Lady  of  Shallott.  They  have  listened  in  fas- 
cination to  the  tale  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  have  faintlv 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  trailing  clouds  of  glory  in  Words- 
worth's matchless  ode.  They  have  gained  a  culture  of  the 
higher  nature,  an  appreciation  of  the  noble  and  the  beautiful, 
that  not  even  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
with  Socrates  and  Plato  could  have  given  them,  and  they  have 
gained  it  with  infinitely  less  pains. 

For  the  literature  to  which  they  have  been  introduced  is 
beyond  comparison  above  the  literature  of  classic  times  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  modern  spirit  and  to  the  problems  of  to-day. 
As  subtile  in  thought,  it  is  immeasurably  above  it  in  sympathy  ; 
as  keen  in  logic,  it  is  immensely  more  practical  and  adaptable ; 
as  picturesque  and  imaginative,  it  is  more  thoroughly  and  genu- 
uinely  religious.  For  its  influence  upon  the  youth  of  the  land 
it  may  be  far  more  safely  trusted  and  more  confidently  appealed 
to.  It  is  the  heir  of  all  the  ages ;  and  whatever  of  good  and 
truth  any  nation  in  the  past  has  developed  has  in  some  fashion 
been  embalmed  in  English  literature  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth 
who  will  read. 

It  is  therefore  one  main  object  of  our  schools  so  to  inspire  the 
curiosity  and  to  educate  the  taste  of  our  pupils  that  they  will 
read  with  avidity,  whatever  else  they  do,  and  that  they  will 
know  what  is  worth  reading  well  enough  not  to  waste  their  time 
on  the  ephemeral  or  the  useless.  Introduced  during  school  life 
to  authors  who  interest  them,  with  eyes  opened  to  real  worth  in 
literature,  with  the  public  library  inviting  them  to  enter,  what  is 
to  prevent  their  gaining  wider  acquaintance  in  the  same  direc- 
tions? The  insincere,  the  flashy,  the  sensational  have  little  at- 
traction for  them.  They  have  been  nourished  on  something 
better.  No  amount  of  spice  will  make  boiled  crow  palatable  to 
one  who  has  been  brought  up  on  roast  chicken. 

The  English  course  also  furnishes  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  moral  training.     Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  ends 
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of  school  life  is  development  of  character.  The  pupils  of  our 
high  schools  are  at  a  critical  period  of  growth.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  themselves  independent  beings ;  their  respect  for 
authority  and  reverence  for  superiors  is  weakening ;  the  will  is 
asserting  itself,  though  frequently  in  foolish  and  contrary  ways, 
simply  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  self-assertion ;  the  ethical 
nature  is  awakening,  but  it  acts  in  a  suspicious  and  self-con- 
scious fashion,  and  resents  any  attempt  at  dictation  or  pressure 
from  without.  To  require  pupils  of  this  age  to  think  in  certain 
channels  on  ethical  subjects,  is  likely  to  disgust  them  with  all 
morality  and  to  turn  them  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  must 
have  moral  training  constantly,  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept,  but  it  must  not  take  the  name  of  ethics ;  it  must  not 
seem  to  be  preaching ;  it  must  appear  to  come  from  within,  to 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  thought  about  other  things,  to  be  as 
scientific  and  as  inevitable  as  geometry  or  physics. 

The  History  course  offers  natural  advantages  for  this  sort  of 
moral  training,  and  the  teacher  may  say  daily,  '*  Was  it  right?" 
**What  was  the  underlying  cause  of  these  misfortunes?" 
"  How  may  such  evils  be  avoided?  "  and  be  sure  that  nine  tenths 
of  the  class  will  give  an  ethical  reply,  and  that  that  reply  will 
react  upon  themselves  and  their  classmates  to  the  development 
of  character  and  the  formation  of  ideals  of  conduct. 

Yet  the  English  course  if  rightly  managed  may  be  quite  as 
helpful  in  a  different  way.  Although  the  critics  tell  us  that: 
literature  is  designed  to  please  rather  than  to  teach,  it  is  fortu- 
nately true  that  the  best  literature,  that  most  true  to  nature  and  to 
life,  always  does  teach.  It  must  contain  the  lessons  that  life 
teaches ;  and  if  we  can  help  the  boys  and  girls  in  every  piece 
of  literature  they  study  to  find  those  lessons,  to  appreciate  the 
author's  purpose,  his  attitude  toward  nature,  toward  fellow-man, 
toward  God,  we  can  hardly  help  their  growing  morally  and 
gaining  higher  standards  of  duty  and  desire. 

Hence  the  English  course,  not  only  because  of  the  prepara- 
tion it  gives  for  the  education  of  later  life,  but  also  because  of 
its  opportunities  for  character  training,  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  courses  in  the  school.  Especially  ought  this  to  be 
true  when  the  pupils  will  in  large  majority  finish  their  schooling 
with    the    high    school.     It   is   possible,    where    most   of    the 
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Students  will  enjoy  further  study,  to  leave  the  higher  and 
nobler  lines  of  literature  for  the  maturer  years  and  the  culmi- 
nating polish  of  the  college  course.  Even  then  there  is  enough 
to  be  done  by  the  high  school  without  encroaching  on  the 
sphere  of  the  college,  and  the  better  the  preparation  for  it  the 
fuller  the  appreciation  of  what  the  college  has  to  give.  But 
where  college  is  denied,  and  the  student  goes  from  school  to  the 
active  work  of  life,  he  ought  especially  to  be  fortified  for  his 
encounter  with  the  sordid  and  the  mercenary,  with  the  drudg- 
ery and  monotony  of  life,  by  an  acquaintance  with  a  w^orld  of 
beauty  and  refinement  into  w-hich  he  may  escape  in  his  leisure 
hours,  and  entrance  into  which  will  keep  him  from  degradation 
of  thought  and  blunting  of  feeling.  For  him,  certainly,  the  Eng- 
lish course  should  be  made  the  strongest  and  most  important 
course  in  the  school. 

But  to  be  a  strong  course  it  must  have  strong  teachers.  The 
stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source.  We  cannot  expect 
good  results  from  careless,  indifferent,  slipshod  teaching.  Give 
us  the  best  and  strongest  teachers,  where  their  work  will  tell 
most  in  after  life,  and  see  how  quickly  the  English  department 
will  become  the  strongest  in  the  school. 

The  study  of  English,  moreover,  should  not  be  limited  to  a 
small  part  of  the  pupil's  school  life.  It  should  be  extended  to 
cover  the  entire  period,  so  that  at  every  stage  of  development  he 
may  be  open  to  its  influence  and  may  gain  as  much  as  possible 
by  its  means.  He  can  easily  aflford  a  little  less  in  the  classics, 
fewer  problems  in  mathematics,  fewer  experiments  in  science, 
rather  than  less  English.  |  The  course  should  contain  all  that  is 
required  for  college  entrance,  and  should  arrange  those  require- 
ments so  as  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  them.  It  should 
also  include  much  more  in  the  wav  of  literature  and  rather  more 
formal  rhetoric  for  those  students  not  preparing  for  college. 
The  needs  also  of  the  localitv,  of  the  several  classes  as  classes, 
and  of  individuals  who  difltr  widelv  in  characteristics  from  the 
class  they  happen  to  be  in,  should  be  considered  in  planning  a 
course  of  English  study  which  will  do  its  very  best  for  all  con- 
cerned. Naturally  the  details  of  such  an  arrangement  must 
vary  greatly,  but  there  are  some  principles  of  general  value  that 
should  be  observed  everywhere.  The  nature  of  the  subject  and 
oi  the  pupil  makes  them  wide  in  their  application. 
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I.  The  work  should  be  simple  in  the  beginning,  and  should 
grow  more  difficult  toward  the  end. 

In  many  of  our  high  schools  the  pupil  is  plunged  at  the  out- 
set into  work  too  difficult  for  him.  With  limited  vocabulary, 
childish  thought  and  little  power  of  abstraction,  he  is  set  to  read 
that  which  is  far  bevond  his  thoujjht  and  which  has  for  him  no 
interest.  He  makes  it  a  task  and  conquers  it  after  a  time,  if  he 
does  not  meanwhile  drop  out  of  school  in  discouragement.  He 
grows  to  it  in  time,  and  just  when  he  is  becoming  capable  of 
taking  in  some  thoroughly  abstract  and  philosophic  thought  he 
is  given  simple  work  that  he  feels  is  beneath  him  :  it  is  child's 
play,  not  worthy  of  serious  endeavor.  The  work  set  before  him 
should  really  always  be  up  to  the  limit  of  his  powers,  and  very 
little  bevond  them.  It  mav  be  wise  to  let  him  stretch  his  neck 
a  little  to  reach  the  hay,  but  in  that  case  it  must  be  so  attractive 
that  there  will  be  no  question  about  his  making  the  exertion. 

II.  The  earlv  studies  in  Literature  should  have  a  thread  of 
narrative  to  render  them  attractive. 

The  story  is  always  a  source  of  interest.  Pupils  not  mature 
enough  to  appreciate  the  plot  construction  or  the  dramatic  unity 
of  a  tine  novel  or  a  great  play,  always  enjoy  the  lesser  stories, 
and  can  be  interested  in  prose  or  even  in  poetry  that  is  largely 
narrative.  Thev  mav  read  the  Alhambra,  Ladv  of  the  Lake, 
The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  far  more  sat- 
isfactorilv  than  thev  would  read  Webster,  Grav  or  Goldsmith. 
The  narratives  from  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  the  Idyls  of  the 
King  would  be  better  now  than  the  abstract  or  the  purely  de- 
scriptive. Word  difficulties  are  easily  conquered  if  there  is  a 
story  to  be  gotten.  I  have  seen  boys  who  on  entering  the  high 
school  had  read  all  of  Chaucer  and  Sir  Thomas  Mallory  merely 
for  their  pleasure  in  the  stories. 

III.  The  early  part  of  the  course  should  have  material  for 
word  study  and  sentence  analysis  to  develop  accuracy  and 
closeness  of  discrimination. 

While  cultivating  the  taste  and  enlarging  the  vocabulary  by 
pleasing  reading  we  must  also  train  thought  power  and  lead  to 
closer  discrimination.  This  may  be  done  partly  in  connection 
with  the  reading,  by  calling  attention  frequently  to  synonyms 
and  requiring  careful  distinctions  between  them.     Often  a  para- 
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phrase  of  a  short  passage  of  prose  will  be  exceedingly  fruitful 
in  developing  the  instinct  for  the  precise  word  and  in  sharpen- 
ing the  thought  to  apprehend  the  exact  thought  of  the  writer  in 
its  nicest  shades.  Poetical  selections,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
by  their  arrangement  frequently  somewhat  obscure,  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  exercises  in  grammatical  analysis,  until  the 
exact  relationship  of  each  word,  phrase  and  clause  to  the  other 
parts  and  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole  is  fully  appreciated.  Thus 
training  in  thought  and  development  of  the  judgment  will  ac- 
company an  increased  vocabulary  and  a  more  precise  use  of  it. 

IV.  A  carefully  prepared  course  of  formal  rhetoric  should 
be  made  a  part  of  each  year's  study. 

This  is  necessary  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  in  later 
years,  and  is  most  useful  as  a  grouping  of  the  principles  learned 
from  the  reading  and  study  of  literature.  Thus  nothing  is  lost 
by  insufficient  drill  or  by  a  lack  of  association  with  natural  con- 
nections. If  observation  and  classification  are  rightly  con- 
ducted this  grouping  is  also  useful  as  a  training  in  logic.  This 
may  of  course  be  done  in  connection  with  a  text-book  in  rheto- 
ric, but  it  is  usually  more  effective  when  the  principles  learned 
are  the  discoverv  of  the  class  in  the  selections  thev  have  read, 
rather  than  the  thought  of  someone  else  in  a  treatise  on  formal 
rhetoric. 

V.  Constant  practice  in  writing  should  be  given,  growing 
more  and  more  difficult  as  the  pupil  develops. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  formal  compositions 
should  be  regularly  required.  On  the  contrary  one  may  often 
teach  much  more  about  composition  without  these  bugbears  than 
with  them.  Carefully  written  exercises  should  be  required  al- 
most daily,  but  in  the  beginning  such  exercises  may  be  short 
paraphrases,  written  distinctions  between  synonyms,  brief  sum- 
maries of  principles  established  with  the  reasons  why  they  are 
of  importance,  or  sentences  illustrating  the  proper  use  of  often 
misused  words.  As  the  idea  of  style  becomes  more  familiar  a 
short  passage  may  occasionally  be  given,  and  pupils  be  required 
to  tell  in  writing  what  they  think  about  its  style ;  what  qualities 
are  prominent,  and  how  gained ;  what  qualities  are  lacking,  and 
why.  Thus  sufficient  material  is  given  at  first  to  enable  the 
pupil  when  writing  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  expression ; 
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later  he  may  be  expected  to  develop  the  thought.  But  when 
we  begin  to  require  extended  written  matter  from  the  boys  and 
girls  we  must  remember  that  their  thoughts  and  opinions  are 
still  vague  and  indefinite ;  that  even  when  fully  formed  adequate 
reasons  can  seldom  be  given  for  them,  and  that  if  we  would 
have  any  full  expression  of  thought  we  must  make  the  writing 
cover  only  matters  so  familiar  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  ma- 
terial. Hence  the  early  requirements  for  complete  compositions 
should  be  for  descriptions  of  familiar  scenes  or  persons,  narra- 
tions of  personal  experiences,  or  comments  upon  books  enjoyed. 
Not  until  the  student  has  gained  considerable  power  of  sustained 
thought  should  we  expect  him  to  develop  an  extended  exposi- 
tion or  write  a  continuous  argument. 

VI.  Critical  as  well  as  constructive  power  should  be  devel- 
oped, enabling  the  pupil  to  distinguish  the  true  in  art  from  the 
false,  and  to  correct  when  necessary  his  own  writings. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  j?xercises  in  correction  of  the  poor 
and  faulty.  There  is  always  some  hesitation  in  requiring  this 
in  deference  to  the  pedagogical  principle  that  errors  should  not 
be  placed  before  the  child.  Although  such  exercises  must  be 
carefully  managed  to  avoid  doing  harm,  yet  we  must  not  think 
that  omitting  them  will  prevent  our  pupils  from  seeing  what  is 
false  and  bad  in  writing.  They  hear  all  sorts  of  poor  English 
in  the  streets ;  they  use  the  newest  slang  on  the  playground ; 
they  read  yellow  journals,  and  sometimes  dime  novels.  They 
will  come  in  contact  with  poor  English  whatever  we  do ;  and 
we  must  make  sure  that  they  are  able  to  recognize  it  as  incor- 
rect, to  know  why  it  is  so,  and  to  be  able  to  improve  it. 

VII.  The  ethical  bearings  of  the  literature  taught  should 
always  be  present  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  and  the  lessons 
therein  embodied  should  be  carefully  brought  out. 

To  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  morals  of  a 
work  of  art,  nor  even  to  inquire  what  lessons  it  teaches ;  but 
questions  for  study  may  be  put  to  the  class  so  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  get  such  ethical  lessons  as  may  be  contained  in  it.  For 
instance,  let  a  class  studying  Snow-Bound  be  given  among  other 
questions  the  following :  What  touches  in  the  early  part  of  the 
poem  show  a  sympathy  with  farm  animals?  What  show  a  love 
for  inanimate  nature?     What  evidence  that  family  affection  is 
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Strong?  What  evidence  of  the  author's  feeling  toward  the  poor 
and  oppressed  among  his  fellow-men?  How  does  he  regard 
death?  What  is  his  belief  about  a  future  life?  What  are  his 
feelings  toward  God?  What  evidence  have  we  of  his  charity 
toward  the  failings  of  others?  What  evidences  of  charity  for 
differing  beliefs  of  others?  What  evidence  of  his  patriotism? 
How  does  he  regard  his  own  popularity?  Such  questions  and 
their  answers  point  no  personal  rhoral,  and  it  is  entirely  unnec- 
essary to  suggest  one.  When  boys  and  girls  perceive  admira- 
ble traits  in  others  they  instinctively  desire  to  possess  those 
traits  themselves.  After  reading  the  first  few  chapters  of  the 
Newcomes,  a  class  once  expressed  the  opinion,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  their  teacher,  that  Colonel  Newcome  was  much  too 
charitable  and  unsuspicious;  too  unworldly  and  easily  imposed 
upon  ;  it  didn't  pay  to  be  so  good.  Nothing  was  said  at  the 
time  to  combat  such  an  opinion,  but  the  characters  and  events 
of  the  story  were  thoroughly  discussed  as  the  reading  proceeded  ; 
and  before  the  book  was  completed  all  agreed  that  the  character 
of  Colonel  Newcome  was  admirable,  and  that  they  would 
rather  be  imposed  upon  and  be  as  thoroughly  lovable  as  he 
was  than  to  be  better  able  to  protect  themselves  and  more  self- 
ish and  suspicious.  Thus  we  shall  find  the  generous  minds  of 
youth  ready  to  accept  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  to  love  what 
is  high  and  noble,  and  to  reject  with  scorn  the  ignoble  and  the 
selfish.  And  the  more  they  have  opportunity  to  do  this  before 
each  other  in  the  class  room  the  stronger  will  be  the  impression 
left  upon  them.  We  are  dealing  with  a  critical  age,  but  it  is  a 
warm-hearted,  a  generous  age,  responding  with  enthusiasm  to 
that  which  is  worthy,  and  strongly  condemnatory  of  evil, 

Vni.  Every  selection  studied,  every  lesson  given,  should 
have  its  definite  pedagogical  as  well  as  its  literary  aim. 

Not  that  we  should  develop  any  unwieldy  philosophy  to 
weight  down  our  consciousness  in  the  class  room,  but  that  we 
should  always  know  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  what  we 
are  doing,  and  should  work  toward  that  purpose.  Much  of  our 
English  teaching  has  been  fragmentary  and  patchy.  We  have 
aimed  to  give  as  many  diflferent  styles  as  we  could,  and  to  in- 
troduce to  as  many  authors  as  possible  ;  but  we  have  overlooked 
the  effect  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  upon  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
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dent,  He  sees  no  purpose  in  the  selection,  has  no  idea  why 
one  thing  is  to  be  read  more  than  another,  and  comes  to  take 
his  dose  as  it  is  ordered  him  without  much  thought  one  way  or 
the  other.  With  a  more  definite  purpose,  and  with  a  connecting 
thread  of  unity  running  through  the  list  of  selections,  we  should 
gain  a  more  intelligent  interest,  and  find  less  of  a  mere  submis- 
sion to  task  work.  Anything  which  can  make  our  teaching 
more  thoughtful,  more  philosophic  and  more  effective,  without 
taking  from  it  enthusiasm  and  spontaneity,  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated. Let  us  thoroughly  understand  the  ends  to  be  sought  for 
in  each  year's  work,  the  results  to  be  gained  from  each  selec- 
tion read,  then  carefully  prepare  each  day's  lesson  so  that  these 
ends  may  be  gained,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dent may  be  awakened  in  connection  with  them  :  and  our  Eng- 
lish course,  now  so  greatly  superior  to  what  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  will  become  stronger  and  more  effective,  fuller  of  real  food 
for  growing  mind  and  thought. 

COLLEGE  WOMEN  AND  MATRIMONY. 

DEAN  GEORGE  E.  GARDNER,  BANGOR,  ME. 

THE  recent  attack  upon  institutions  for  the  higher  education 
of  women,  taking  form  in  this  instance  in  the  charge  that 
they  are  unproductive  of  matrimony,  might  well  enough  have 
been  anticipated.  Fifty  years  ago  the  idea  of  advanced  training 
for  w^omen  w- as  scoffed  at  as  absurd  and  impracticable ;  or,  if 
neither  of  tliese,  at  least  as  unfortunate  and  much  to  be  deplored. 
A  half  century  has,  however,  made  such  education  for  girls  w^ho 
desire  it  a  commonplace  with  most  people.  Thus  colleges  for 
young  women  have  become  a  shining  mark  for  that  very  nu- 
merous class  of  **  smart "  people  who  seek  a  reputation  for  in- 
sight and  originality  in  attacks  upon  well  established  and 
generally  accepted  views.  There  is  no  more  common  or 
shabbier  way  of  striving  for  effect  than  this.  Disagreement 
with  a  popular  belief  is  pretty  sure  to  attract  attention.  It  was 
not  alone  the  Atlienians  who  were  ever  eager  to  hear  or  to  see 
some  new  thing.  Novelty  always  has  its  charm,  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  that  which  is  apparently  new  is  sure  to  have  his  day, 
even  though  he  may  parade  as  his  own  the  exploded  views  of 
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the  past,  or  glitter  in  what  examination  proves  to  T^e  tinsel,  and 
of  a  very  tawdry  sort  at  that.  Instances  abound  :  Catiline  has 
been  proved  the  peer  of  Cicero;  a  vigorous  defender  has  ap- 
peared for  Nero ;  Judas  is  found  to  have  been  the  noblest  of  the 
apostles ;  the  virtues  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  are  informed  in 
these  latter  days,  were  those  of  a  monk;  democracy  is  dubbed 
a  failure ;  while  within  a  six-month  an  American  gentlewoman 
has  commanded  an  unmerited  attention  for  her  ill-balanced 
attack  upon  the  public  schools.  Illustrations  might  be  multi- 
plied. The  field  is  a  wide  one ;  for  the  public  is  constantly 
coming  to  conclusions,  and  he  who  runs  counter  to  these  is  sure 
to  be  noticed,  whether  he  be  wise  or  a  bumpkin.  The  man 
who  to-morrow  will  say  with  facile  assurance  that  Aguinaldo  is 
a  finer  patriot  than  Washington,  or  that  Admiral  Dewey  is  a 
nincompoop,  will  find  himself  in  the  public  eye,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  notoriety  will  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  he 
is  a  fool.  Thus  the  friends  of  higher  education,  and  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  particular,  may  reasonably  look 
for  occasional  assaults  upon  the  schools ;  but  if  the  charge  be  no 
more  serious  than  that  colleges  for  girls  turn  out  future  teachers, 
artists,  physicians  and  authors,  but  not  mothers,  they  need  not 
be  dismayed. 

An  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  to  meet  this  charge  by 
two  recent  articles  in  the  New  York  Independent :  one  by  Presi- 
dent Thwing,  who  discusses  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
colleges  in  general,  admits  that  their  influence  is  not  favorable 
to  at  least  early  marriage,  and  rather  regrets  it ;  another,  by 
Miss  Jordan,  of  Smith  College,  in  which  the  accusation  is  rather 
vaguely  denied.  Neither  of  these  articles  is  wholly  satisfactory. 
One  is  apologetic,  and  the  other  vague  in  a  case  where  apology 
and  vagueness  are  unfortunate.  Let  it  be  freely  admitted  that 
as  a  result  of  a  college  training,  be  the  immediate  reason  what 
it  may,  graduates  either  marry  late  or  do  not  marry  at  all.  It 
is  not  presumptuous  or  insolent  to  ask.  What  of  it? 

Those  who  regard  their  case  as  made  out  against  the  college, 
when  they  have  proved  that  its  graduates  are  hesitant  with 
regard  to  marriage,  rest  largely  on  the  assumption  that  **  the 
state  of  matrimony  "  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  sexes,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  moral  health  and  strength  of  the  State 
depend  upon  its  general  prevalence. 
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As  a  broad  proposition  this  may  be  admitted.  But  the  state- 
ment is  uninstructive  and  not  to  the  point.  It  does  not  follow 
from  the  fact  that  marriage  is  the  natural  state  of  the  race,  that 
individual  men  and  women  are  developing  along  unhealthful  or 
abnormal  lines  because  they  do  not  marry,  nor  that  society 
suffers  because  it  contains  an  anti-connubial  class.  Any  state 
in  which  marriage,  lovingly  entered  into  and  honorably  ob- 
served, is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  is  of  course  doomed, 
and  this  is  all  that  the  general  proposition  amounts  to.  But 
surely  there  need  be  no  anxiety  for  social  well-being  where  such 
marriages  are  usual,  and  where  celibacy  is  the  decided  exception 
or  is  confined  largely  to  a  class.  It  is  the  attitude  of  people  as 
a  whole  upon  this  question,  ancUnot  that  of  a  part  which  is  sig- 
nificant. 

The  statement  that  marriages  are  much  to  be  desired  for  the. 
sake  of  civic  soundness  requires  still  further  qualification. 
Sound,  healthful,  normal,  well-considered  marriages  are  de- 
sirable and  to  be  encouraged ;  but  the  hasty  and  the  ill-judged, 
which  end  in  the  divorce  court,  or  worse,  constitute  each  a  pub- 
lic disaster  whose  effects  are  more  far-reaching  and  fatal  than 
are  those  of  even  a  widely  extended  celibacy.  Marriage  fer  se 
is  not,  of  necessity,  a  good  to  either  the  individual  or  the  State. 
A  njition  is  primarily  concerned  with  marriage  that  through  it 
population  may  be  properly  maintained.  This  end  once  gained 
by  the  general  prevalence  of  a  matrimony  with  whose  natural 
ends  the  moral  sense  successfully  forbids  interference,  the 
presence  of  a  small  class  of  celibates  can  be  of  no  public 
concern. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  those  who  are  wont  to  identify 
marriage  with  national  prosperity  often  fail  to  observe  that  a  low 
marriage  and  birth  rate  is  never  a  cause,  but  only  a  symptom  of 
national  decay.  Rome  would  not  have  stood  a  day  longer 
could  Ciesar  have  forced  every  Roman  into  honest  wedlock.  It 
was  idle  to  try  to  do  away  with  the  cause  merely  by  removing 
one  of  the  effects.  When  marriage  is  shunned  through  a  pro- 
found selfishness, — all  marriages  are  not  the  outcome  of  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice — a  dread  of  its  responsibilities  and  re- 
straints, or  a  desire  for  license,  then  it  will  be  full  time  to  de- 
plore the  conditions  which  lead  to   its   avoidance.     But  when 
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matrimony  is  not  perhaps  precisely  shunned, — for  surely  but  an 
exceedingly  small  percentage  of  college  graduates  deliberately 
avoid  it — ^but  not  sought  after,  through  a  feeling  of  unfitness,  a 
realization  of  its  big  responsibilities,  the  conviction  that  it  is 
not  perhaps  the  only  thing  in  the  world,  or  even  the  one  thing 
needful,  or  because  of  a  wish  to  devote  oneself  more  completely 
and  effectually  to  some  end  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  rep- 
rehensible, such  as  the  purely  intellectual  life  or  the  service  of 
God  in  peculiar  fields,  then  he  must  be  shrewd  indeed  who  can 
detect  any  reasonable  ground  for  complaint. 

It  is  often  urged  that  college  women  make,  or  at  least  should 
make,  the  best  mothers,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  is  unfortunate 
if  the  tendency  of  their  training  is  to  cause  them  to  shrink  from 
marriage.  But  it  is  doubtful  after  all  whether  the  State  loses  an 
exceptionally  good  mother  in  the  bachelor  maid.  Opinions 
might  differ  as  to  some  of  the  qualities  essential  to  efficient 
motherhood ;  but  it  would  probably  be  agreed  that  among  them 
are  good  health,  good  sense,  affectionateness  and  a  goodness 
whose  basic  element  is  genuine  unselfishness.  Now,  however 
much  one  may  esteem  and  admire  the  average  college  girl,  she 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  pre-eminent  in  any  of  these  qualities, 
though  she  will  doubtless  average  up  well  with  other  women. 
She  can  hardly  claim  superiority  in  point  of  health ;  good  sense 
unluckily  can  never  be  taught ;  while  unselfishness  comes  not 
from  the  schools.  Education  gives  a  man  or  a  woman  a 
broader  outlook,  a  deeper  capacity  for  joy  and  ordinarily  an 
enlarged  usefulness  in  the  general  scheme  of  things ;  but  the 
qualities  most  essential  to  parenthood  lie  so  close  to  the  roots  of 
character,  and  are  so  wholly  a  part  of  that  secret  personality 
which  one  is  never  sure  of  really  getting  at,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  associate  them  significantly  with  the  training  of  the 
schools.  To  put  the  thing  more  concretely,  there  have  been 
too  many  altogether  lovely  mothers  without  culture  to  warrant 
any  presumption  in  favor  of  the  maternal  capacities  of  the 
college-bred  girl.  Such  a  mother  can  tell  her  child  more,  and 
teach  it  better  grammar, — no  mean  consideration,  either — but 
she  cannot  love  it  better  or  lead  it  more  winsomely  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness  or  equip  it  more  fully  for  its  life  struggle. 
Nay,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  mother  love  may  be  some- 
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what  less  intense  in  educated  women  as  a  class  than  in  women 
of  narrower  outlook.  The  latter  are  apt  to  be  wholly  absorbed 
in  their  children,  and  to  give  themselves  up  to  them  with  a  com- 
plete abandonment.  With  the  uneducated  man  or  woman  the 
welfare  of  the  child  is  often  the  all-controlling  motive  in  the 
life  :  one  may  venture  to  think  that  with  cultivated  parents  this  is 
less  frequently  the  case.  These  considerations,  if  true,  merely 
go  to  show  that  society  loses  no  more  by  reason  of  the  celibacy 
of  an  educated  man  or  woman  than  from  that  of  one  less 
favored,  and  that  the  celibacy  of  the  cultured  classes,  if  it 
exists,  is  not  peculiarly  to  be  deplored. 

It  is  not  singular — indeed,  the  contrary  would  be  surprising — 
that  the  college  graduate  of  either  sex  is  in  no  haste  to  marry. 
Often  he  cannot  afford  to  marry  for  some  time,  but  the  case 
would  probably  not  be  much  different  if  this  impediment  were 
removed.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  perfectly  normal  development,  marriage  must  count 
for  less  with  the  cultivated  young  woman  than  with  the  untrained 
girl.  Small  wonder  was  it  that  our  Puritan  ancestors  wedded 
young  and  reared  large  families.  They  had  little  else  of  inter- 
est  to  think  about  and  little  else  to  do.  An  eminent  expert  in 
adolescence  has  announced  that  nine  tenths  of  the  thoughts  of  a 
youth  between  fifteen  and  twenty  have  to  do  with  the  "  opposite 
sex"  (one  is  forced  to  use  this  inconsequential  phrase  for  lack 
of  better).  The  statement  appears  a  ridiculous  exaggeration^ 
at  least  as  applied  to  any  normal  young  man.  If  it  has  any 
application  at  «ill  it  must  be  to  the  untrained  youth,  whose  range 
of  thought  and  vision  is  painfully  contracted,  and  whose  con- 
sciousness must  perforce  center  upon  the  few  things  within  its 
range.  What  is  true  of  the  young  man  is  no  doubt  true  of  the 
maiden  in  a  less  accentuated  degree.  The  Puritan  girl  enter- 
ing upon  womanhood,  whose  mental  activity  was  constrained 
by  poverty  of  surroundings  and  by  a  faith  which,  whatever  else 
it  hiay  have  been,  was  at  least  narrow  and  repressive ;  who  saw 
and  knew  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village  and 
the  walls  of  the  meeting-house, — turned  instinctively  to  marriage 
as  a  means  to  new  emotions,  experiences,  possibilities ;  in  a 
word,  to  an  enlarged  consciousness.  Now,  to  children  thus  cir- 
cumscribed,  love,  longing,  desire,  the   stirring   of  the  newly 
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awakened  nature^  call  it  what  one  pleases,  inevitably  appealed 
with  a  force  to  which  the  cultured  man  or  woman  is  in  most 
cases,  and  fortunately,  a  comparative  stranger.  The  craving 
for  growth,  development  and  emancipation  in  his  case  is  being 
already  satisfied.  With  the  thought  of  the  race  open  to  them 
in  the  literatures  of  the  world,  the  portals  of  the  temple  of 
science  ready,  to  swing  at  their  touch,  with  an  enriched  and 
fructified  consciousness,  with  the  charm  of  intellectual  endeavor 
strong  upon  them,  and  with  those  fascinating  dreams  of  achieve- 
ment which  need  not  be  dreams  alone,  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  fresh  from  college  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  not 
realizing  that  his  or  her  chief  social  function  is  to  beget  or  to 
have  a  baby.  Many  college  women  devote  their  lives  to  the  work 
of  teaching.  I  shall  mouth  no  unseemly  plaudits  concerning 
the  teacher's  vocation — I  have  been  too  long  in  the  business. 
But  after  all,  if,  as  the  result  of  her  labors,  some  children  have 
been  set  right  and  have  had  a  new  birth  into  the  realm  of  high 
thought  and  fine  feeling  has  she  not  rendered  as  acceptable  a 
ser\'ice  to  the  State  as  she  would  have  done  bv  marrving  ?  and 
may  she  not  as  justly  pride  herself  upon  her  spiritual  offspring 
as  upon  those  of  her  body  ? 

In  fact,  the  question  which  the  State  has  to  ask  of  its  educated 
men  and  women  is  not  whether  they  marry,  but  what  they  are ; 
not  whether  they  add  to  the  phj^sical,  but  to  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  world.  The  poet  is  judged  and  valued  by 
his  song,  not  by  his  child.  Milton's  luster  is  surely  not  the 
brighter  by  reason  of  his  three  wives.  Anne  Hathaway  has  not 
added  to  our  esteem  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  fame  of  Socrates 
had  not  suffered  if  he  had  permitted  Xantippe  to  scold  in  single, 
blessedness.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  society  looks 
askance  upon  the  celibate  of  either  sex,  or  that  such  a  one  is 
necessarily  an  incomplete  man  or  woman.  In  truth,  few  com- 
mand more  unstinted  and  hearty  admiration  from  the  communitv 
at  large  than  the  man  of  untarnished  reputation  who  does  not 
marry.  Quite  a  bit  depends  upon  the  motive.  With  the  diary 
of  that  distinguished  divine  before  him,  one  can  hardly  think 
the  better  of  Cotton  Mather  for  his  marriages.  Nay,  I  fancy 
that  even  the  devoutest  admirer  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson 
must  quail  a  little  as  that  worthy  chronicles,  while  sailing  by  St. 
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Helena,  where  lay  the  body  of  his  second  wife,  some  nine 
months  dead,  that  her  spirit  doubtless  felt  much  solace  in  his 
delight  in  her  successor,  the  bride  beside  him.  In  a  word,  the 
marriage  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  or  of  any  particular  class  of  men 
or  women,  is  inconsequential  to  the  State.  The  imperative 
thing  is  the  character  of  their  thought,  their  act,  their  mental 
output.  History  and  observation  surely  do  not  warrant  the 
assertion  that  the  quality  of  these  is  determined  by  marriage. 
One  more  suggestion.  The  college  girl,  if  she  has  acquired 
any  degree  of  judgment  as  the  result  of  her  training,  must  know 
that  marriage  with  her  is  a  more  difficult  and  complex  problem 
than  with  her  simpler  and  less  highly  developed  sister.  The 
difficulty  of  adjustment  will  be  much  greater,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  ill-adjustment  more  deplorable.  While  her  education 
has  increased  her  capacity  for  happiness  in  the  marriage  rela- 
tion, there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  degree  of 
misery  sure  to  follow  an  unfortunate  union.  This  may  well 
cause  her  to  hesitate,  and  her  parents  and  friends  to  rejoice  and 
be  glad  by  reason  thereof.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  say  that 
marriage  is  a  good  thing,  and  to  quote  questionable  texts  from 
Scripture,  but  when  one  has  an  admirable  daughter  whom  some 
wholly  unassured  character  wants  to  marry  the  problem  takes 
on  a  different  aspect.  No  girls'  college  need  apologize  for  the 
celibacy  of  its  graduates.  Let  the  fact  be  freely  admitted.  It 
will  lose  nothing  in  public  estim«ition,  and  many  parents  will  be 
sure  to  send  their  daughters  there  on  that  account. 

• 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR   WOMEN  Vt\  THE  ORIENT. 

MARY     MILLS     PATRICK,     PH.D.,     PRESIDENT    OF    THE     AMERICAN    COLLEGE    FOR 

GIRLS,    CONSTANTINOPLE. 

IT  is  not  Western  civilization  alone  that  demands  opportuni- 
ties of  higher  education  for  women,  but  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  there  has  been  great  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  culture  in  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  in  the  demand 
for  educational  opportunities  among  them.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
speak  of  this  demand  in  the  nations  of  Turkey  and  the  adjoin- 
ing countries,  and  of  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to 
supply  it.     The  peoples  principally  concerned  are  the  Moham- 
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medans,  the  Armenians,  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Greeks.  Let 
us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  intellectual  status  of  the  women 
of  each  of  these  nationalities. 

We  will  begin  with  Mohammedan  women,  of  whom  there  are 
at  present  a  considerable  number  who  pursue  a  comparatively 
high  grade  of  literary  work.  A  new  profession  has  arisen 
among  them  to  provide  the  necessary  preparation  for  this  work, 
and  professional  women  teachers  fit  themselves  to  go  to  the 
harems  to  teach  the  subjects  demanded  by  the  taste  and  ability 
of  their  students.  These  women  are  as  truly  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education  as  were  the  sophists  in  the  time  of 
Socrates.  The  subjects  principally  demanded  are  the  Turkish 
language  and  literature,  including  Persian  and  Arabic  grammar, 
modern  languages  and  literature ;  and  it  is  not  an  unknown 
thing  to  find  Turkish  women  who  read  and  speak  fluently  Eng- 
lish, French  and  German,  thus  opening  to  themselves  all 
necessary  avenues  to  a  knowledge  of  Christian  civilization. 
There  are  a  number  of  Turkish  women  WTiters  who  have  pub- 
lished books  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  who  write  articles  for 
the  papers  on  pedagogical  and  scientific  subjects.  I  refer  to  the 
condition  of  the  leading  women  among  the  Mohammedans,  in 
order  to  show  the  opportunities  which  offer  themselves  to  the 
influences  of  higher  education. 

The  Armenians  in  Turkey  before  the  recent  massacres  num- 
bered 2,000,000  and  upward.  As  a  nation  they  greatly  desire 
education,  but  circumstances  prevent  their  providing  the  needed 
national  schools,  although  as  individuals  large  numbers  are  finan- 
cially able  to  give  their  sons  and  daughters  the  education  desired. 

Education  among  the  Greeks  in  Turkey  dates  from  the 
revival  of  letters  in  Greece  after  the  Greek  revolution.  There 
are  well  endowed  Greek  schools  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Turkey 
which  offer  extended  programmes  of  study,  but  the  more 
thoughtful  among  the  Greeks  complain  that  the  moral  and 
religious  teaching  in  these  schools  is  deficient ;  and  accordingly 
it  is  a  great  question  to-day  in  many  Greek  homes,  '*  Where 
shall  we  send  our  d«iughters,  as  well  as  our  sons,  for  a  satisfac- 
tory higher  education?" 

The  Bulgarians  are  a  Slavic  nation,  and  share  in  the  desire 
for  education,  which  is   such   a   well-known   characteristic   of 
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Other  Slavic  nations,  especially  Russians  and  Poles.  Accord- 
ingly gymnasia  for  girls  are  established  throughout  Bufgaria 
which  correspond  to  those  in  Germany ;  but  this  does  not  satisfy 
the  Bulgarians,  and  with  them  also  it  is  a  great  question  to-day, 
'*  Where  shall  we  send  our  daughters  for  a  satisfactory  higher 
education  ?  " 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  it  is  self-evident  that  the  cos- 
mopolitan city  of  Constantinople  is  one  of  the  most  important 
educational  centers  of  the  world,  and  the  American  College  for 
Women  established  there  has  untold  opportunities  of  influence 
and  power.  It  draws  its  students  from  all  the  Turkish  Empire 
— including  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Greek  islands  on  the  south, 
both  those  which  belong  to  Turkey  and  to  Greece — from  the 
east  as  far  as  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers,  from  Russia, 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria  on  the  north,  and  from  the  west  as 
far  as  Athens.  It  thus  has  the  opportunity  of  helping  to  shape 
the  development  of  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  intellectually, 
morally  and  religiously,  and  possesses  a  breadth  of  influence 
and  power  that  might  well  be  envied  by  many  an  institution 
apparently  more  prosperous. 

This  college  was  established  by  the  Woman's  Board  in  187 1 
as  ^  high  school,  and  in  1890  had  sent  out  seventy-one  gradu- 
ates of  nine  diflferent  nationalities.  In  1890  the  Charter  was 
obtained  which  incorporated  the  institution  under  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  as  an  American  college,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  pertaining  thereto.  That  was  nine  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  growth  of  the  college  has  been  constant.  Fifty- 
one  young  women  of  various  nationalities  have  been  graduated, 
— the  first  woman  college  graduates  of  the  East — who  have  tes- 
tified by  their  high  ideals  and  earnest  lives  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  institution.  Of  these,  twenty-six  have  entered  the  teachers' 
profession,  and  others  are  pursuing  their  studies  in  various 
directions.     Thirteen  have  married  and  two  have  died. 

The  needs  of  the  college  during  the  last  nine  years  have  been 
very  great.  No  new  buildings  have  been  added  to  the  two 
already  possessed,  although  the  building  used  for  the  prepara- 
tory school  is  an  old  Turkish  house,  so  decayed  and  out  of  re- 
pair that  the  wind  and  the  rain  come  in  through  the  many 
cracks  and  crevices  in  the  walls  and  roof.     It  has  been  difficult 
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to  find  professors  fitted  for  their  positions,  because  of  various 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  several  important  departments  have 
been  filled  by  temporary  teachers  ever  since  the  college  was  in- 
corporated ;  yet  we  have  gone  forward  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  truth  of  the  principle  that  in  any  undertaking  the  foundation 
must  be  laid  in  earnest,  faithful  work,  and  reality  in  scholarship 
and  in  character  must  be  the  force  that,  if  rightly  developed,  • 
will  in  the  end  insure  success. 

There  is  a  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  in  the  col- 
lege that  has  charge  of  the  voluntary  Christian  work,  and  to 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  belong.  This  associa- 
tion has  charge  of  the  Sunday  evening  services,  and  the  meet- 
ings are  open  to  all  who  care  to  attend,  in  the  college  and  with- 
out, are  usually  conducted  by  one  of  the  students,  and  are  very 
interesting  in  character.  The  internal  discipline  of  the  college 
is  entirely  carried  on  by  the  Self-Government  Association ;  an 
organization  that  consists  of  the  college  students,  has  its  presi- 
dent, vice-president  and  executive  committee,  its  constitution 
and  regular  meetings  of  business  and  deliberation. 

The  aim  of  this  college  is  the  development  of  cultured  Chris- 
tian womanhood,  and  as  it  is  the  only  institution  of  its  class  in 
the  East,  it  is  most  important  to  keep  its  standard  of  scholarship 
high  and  its  Christian  teaching  strong  and  direct.  The  nations 
of  the  East  are  growing  more  and  more  alive  to  the  value  of 
education,  and  there  are  many  things  to  show  that  women  there 
will  not  be  far  behind  those  of  other  lands  in  entering  profes- 
sional life.  Many  men  of  high  positions  in  the  land  have  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  prepare  their  daughters  as  well  as  their  sons 
for  the  possible  loss  of  home  and  property.  Yet  the  strongest 
influence  of  the  college  is  through  the  masses  which  constitute 
the  general  society  of  the  land ;  and  where  a  desire  for  educa- 
tion is  wanting,  even,  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  their  daugh- 
ters, our  college  is  often  preferred  to  other  schools  because  of 
the  careful  moral  and  Christian  training  given. 

We  can  express  no  stronger  wish  for  our  alumnas  than  that 
they  may  show  forth  the  reality  of  true  religion  by  their  lives 
and  character,  nor  for  our  college  than  that  its  motto,  ^^Dominus 
Illuminatio  Mea^'^  may  be  exemplified  in  every  depjirtment  of 
our  college  life. 
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ARITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION. 

PRES.    F.    B.    GAULT,   WHITWORTH   COLLEGE,    TACOMA,    WASH. 

THE  Student  of  the  evolution  of  the  text-book  finds  much 
that  is  both  romantic  and  suggestive.  In  the  development 
of  the  American  text-book  one  reads  the  history  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  common-school  idea.  Before  me  lies  a  dog- 
eared little  volume,  without  title-page,  well  thumbed,  dilapi- 
dated, but  full  of  interesting  comparisons.  From  tht  author's 
preface,  dated  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  June  8,  1795,  a  few  extracts 
are  made. 

"Almost  innumerable  are  the  volumes  that  have  been  written 
on  arithmetic.  They  continue  to  be  frequently  poured  out  upon 
the  public,  yet  the  subject  has  for  a  long  time  been  exhausted. 
Most  arts  and  sciences  are  capable  of  infinite  improvement ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  This  and  the 
other  branches  of  mathematics  are  supposed  to  have  been  car- 
ried to  perfection  by  the  unparalleled  Newton. 

"  Transatlantic  authors  will  no  longer  do  for  free  and  inde- 
pendent America.  We  have  coins  and  denominations  of  money 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  In  these  our  youth  ought  to  be  instructed 
and  familiarized.  The  simplicity  of  this,  our  federal  money, 
is  its  sufficient  recommendation.  Its  denominations  are  the 
simplest  possible,  being  purely  decimal.  Although  two  centu- 
ries have  elapsed  since  the  invention  of  decimal  arithmetic,  yet 
never  till  lately (the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  illegible). 

**  Here,  too,  the  Tree  of  Liberty  has  put  forth  its  blossom  after 
having  been  eaten  for  ages  by  the  cankerworm  of  feudal  Goth- 
icism.  France  has  followed  our  glorious  example.  She  has 
declared  herself  free,  and  reduced  her  weights,  measures,  etc., 
to  decimal  simplicity.  But  as  that  enthusiastic  nation  have 
carried  their  republicanism  too  far,  so  have  they  stretched  deci- 
mal simplicity  beyond  the  proper  limits,  even  into  decadary  in- 
fidelity. 

'*To  the  candor  of  an  enlightened  and  impartial  public,  more 
especially  to  the  learned  and  respectable  schoolmasters  of  the 
United  States,  this  little  performance  is,  with  diffidence,  most 

humbly  submitted  by  their  friend  and  very  humble  servant." 

• 

Among  the  recommendations  one  only  is  reproduced  :  "  The 
subscribers,  having  examined  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  written 
by  Mr.  Erastus  Root,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  cal- 
culated for  the  use  of  the  common  schools,  of  any  work  which 
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has  been  published — and  we  trust  will  be  highly  useful  in  com- 
municating the  knowledge  of  that  necessary  Art — and  particu- 
larly of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  by  law  established. 
We  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  Patronage  of  the  Public." 
This  is  dated  Hartford,  May  27,  1795,  and  signed  by  Samuel 
Huntington,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
by  six  others  whose  station  in  life  w  not  given. 

The  author  defines  arithmetic  as  the  *'  art  of  calculating  by 
numbers,"  and  in  a  foot-note  offers  this  explanation  :  **  I  rather 
choose  to  denominate  it  an  art^  as  it  is  acquired  by  practice. 
The  theory,  nature  or  reason  of  arithmetic  is  no  more  a  science 
than  the  theory  of  any  other  art."  • 

Reference  having  already  been  made  to  the  use  of  United 
States  money  as  a  special  merit  claimed  by  the  book,  the  follow- 
ing extract  seems  apropos:  **Then  let  us,  I  beg  you,  Fellow- 
Citizens,  no  longer  meanly  follow  the  British  intricate  mode  of 
reckoning.  Let  them  have  their  own  way — and  us,  ours. 
Their  mode  is  suited  to  the  genius  of  their  government — for  it 
seems  to  be  the  policy  of  tyrants  to  keep  their  accounts  in  as 
intricate  and  perplexing  a  method  as  possible  ;  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  their  subjects  may  be  able  to  estimate  their  enormous 
impositions  and  exactions.  But  Republican  money  ought  to  be 
simple,  and  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity." 

Those  of  us  who  think  the  teaching  of  patriotism  is  a  modern 
innovation  in  school  work  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  effect- 
ively a  humble  elementary  arithmetic  was  made  to  appeal  to  the 
national  spirit. 

In  the  effort  to  make  the  problems  practical  some  interesting 
information  is  disclosed.  From  one  example  we  learn  that  the 
public  debt  was  "about  seventy  million  dollars,"  and  from 
another  that  it  bore  six  per  cent  interest.  ''According  to  the 
census  taken  in  the  year  1791,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
United  States  was  4,131,616,  and  in  1783  the  number  was  com- 
puted at  2,389,300."  "At  the  close  of  the  American  war  the 
British  government  owed  280,000,000  pounds." 

The  origin  of  the  old-fashioned  Connecticut  rule  for  partial 
payments  that  we  used  to  work  upon  as  a  mental  gymnastic, 
which  is  given  as  the  only  authoritative  rule,  is  as  follows :  '*  It 
has  generally  been  the  custom  to  find  the  amount  of  the  whole 
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principal,  for  the  whole  time ;  then  to  cast  the  interest  of  the 
several  payments,  and  find  their  amount ;  and  lastly  deduct  the 
amount  of  the  several  payments,  from  the  amount  of  the  principal. 
But  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  1781, 
established  the  following  as  a. standing  rule." 

The  rule  thus  supplanted  by  judicial  action  is  what  is  now 
usually  known  as  the  Merchants'  Rule,  confined  to  transactions 
not  extending  more  than  one  year.  Rule  of  Three,  Tare  and 
Trett,  Fellowship  and  Barter  are  subjects  treated  that  have  quite 
different  designations  in  our  modern  arithmetics.  Dowlas  and 
camblet  are  used  in  problems,  the  terms  sending  the  modern 
reader  to  the  dictionary  for  explanation.  The  subject  of  interest 
is  not  introduced  by  a  discussion  of  percentage.  Under  a  note 
the  following  occurs,  *'  Commission,  Insurance,  Duties,  etc.,  and 
indeed  anything  estimated  at  a  rate  per  cent,  are  calculated  by 
the  rules  of  Interest." 

Many  other  curious  things  appear  in  this  quaint  volume.  To 
a  teacher  the  main  interest  centers  in  the  development  of  the 
subject,  which  leaves  after  all  very  little  to  be  desired.  The 
rules  are  clearly  stated,  the  explanations  are  concise,  and  all 
examples  and  problems  are  well  chosen.  Non-essentials  are 
omitted.  At  the  risk  of  being  called  old-fashioned,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  few  arithmetics  are  more  usable  and  effective  thati 
this.  Modern  books  frequently  are  too  voluminous  as  working 
texts,  though  of  course  of  great  value  for  reference.  We  need 
simplicity  in  "our  arithmetics. 
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THROUGH  EDUCATION  TO  E^DEPENDENCE. 

M.    ANAGNOS,    DIRECTOR   OF    THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS 

SCHOOL    FOR   THE    BLIND,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WHEN  Ajax  was  surrounded  with  dense  darkness  and  could 
not  discern  his  enemies  and  smite  them,  his  fervent  sup- 
plication to  the  gods  was  for  light,  and  for  nothing  more.  *'  Give 
me  to  see,"  was  his  piteous  cry,  '*  and  I  ask  no  more." 

The  blind  in  these  days  are  as  eager  in  their  petitions  for 
light  as  Ajax  was ;  but  the  illumination  for  which  they  plead 
differs  in  character  from  that  for  which  he  begged.  They  do 
not  ask  for  impossible  things,  for  changes  in  the  laws  of  nature. 
When  the  mechanism  of  the  eyes  is  destroyed  or  hopelessly  im- 
paired, they  do  not  *'  batter  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms  of 
prayer"  for  the  restoration  of  sight.  Instead  of  giving  way  to 
unrealizable  longings  they  yearn  for  that  which  it  is  perfectly 
possible  for  us  to  give  them,  a  broad  and  liberal  education. 
This  alone  can  release  them  from  the  bondage  of  dependence, 
and  link  their  lives  to  a  dynamic  power  able  to  lift  them  to  the 
highest  levels  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 

In  the  advanced  civilization  of  our  era  the  imperfectly  taught 
and  insufficiently  trained  blind  persons  are  at  a  greater  disad- 
vantage than  ever  before.  In  this  country,  as  in  Europe,  the 
old  order  of  things  has  of  late  been  fast  disappearing,  and  a 
new  one  has  been  taking  its  place.  Manual  labor  is  steadily 
•decreasing  in  value,  and  has  in  many  instances  ceased  to  be 
remunerative  on  account  of  the  extensive  employment  of  ma- 
chinery in  almost  every  department  of  human  activity.  The 
spread  of  knowledge,  the  increase  of  general  intelligence,  the 
stupendous  progress  made  in  the  development  and  utilization  of 
the  physical  sciences,  the  marvellous  success  of  the  efforts  to 
harness  the  forces  of  nature  and  subjugate  them  to  the  service 
of  man  ;  the  universal  tendency  to  effect  gigantic  consolidations 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises,  and  to  concen- 
trate capital  and  control  prices,  accompanied  by  the  financial 
and  political  consequences  that  follow  in  the  train  of  such  con- 
centration ;  the  steady  propagation  of  the  spirit  of  democracy 
and  the  wonderful  feats  which  are  constantly  accomplished  in 
the   domain   of  invention, — all  these   combined  together  have 
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changed  most  of  the  adjustments  of  the  past,  and  created  new 
conditions  and  requirements. 

Owing  to  the  dependence  of  the  blind  upon  simple  manual 
occupations  and  mechanical  arts  for  self-support,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  more  seriously  affected  by  these  radical  changes 
and  developments  than  any  other  class  of  people,  and  that  the 
problems,  which  in  their  case  press  for  solution,  are  very  grave. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  the  chief  duty  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  blind  is  to  take  into  account  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  and  to  bring  blind  pupils  into  harmonious  relations 
with  their  environment,  physical,  social,  intellectual  and  moral. 
We  must  break  the  shackles  of  tradition  and  prejudice  which 
hinder  the  blind  from  becoming  fitted  to  make  the  best  of  them- 
selves, and  which  narrow  their  sphere  of  usefulness  and  help- 
fulness. We  must  secure  for  them  the  means  for  a  broader 
intellectual  foundation,  a  greater  development  of  the  inner  forces 
of  thought,  feeling  and  action,  a  more  extensive  and  thorough 
training  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  sacredness  of  moral  and  legal  obligations,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  greater  power  of  self-reliance  and  self-direction,  which 
will  save  them  from  being  tossed  '*  helpless  on  fate's  torrent  as 
a  straw." 

The  spirit  of  true  philanthropy  is  prevailing  to  a  degree 
nqver  reached  before,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  the  blind 
will  be  neglected  or  left  unassisted  in  their  efforts  for  independ- 
ent self-support.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  their  con- 
dition appears  in  their  eager  desire  to  seek  the  proper  ways 
and  means  for  rising  above  their  infirmity,  and  to  learn  to  rely 
upon  their  own  exertions  so  far  as  possible. 

Every  measure  of  relief  which  operates  to  weaken  the  motives 
for  self-help  and  the  sense  of  dignity  must  be  condemned  and 
avoided,  as  fostering  the  degrading  habits  of  pauperism  and 
indolence,  and  as  tending  to  block  the  road  to  permanent  im- 
provement. The  blind  must  not  be  made  parasites  of  private 
beneficence,  or  satellites  revolving  around  the  charitable  organi- 
zations of  special  poor-houses,  the  real  character  of  which  is 
thinly  disguised  under  the  plausible  name  of  *'  working  homes.'* 
It  is  not  by  smoothing  their  pathway  of  life  with  alms  that  we 
really  help   them,  but  by  clarifying   their  mental   and   moral 
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vision,  by  stimulating  their  power  of  independent  thought  and 
enlarging  their  sources  of  self-help. 

How  to  train  the  blind  and  equip  them  adequately  for  the 
active  duties  and  occupations  of  life,  preparing  thereby  their 
wray  to  self-maintenance  and  independence,  has  always  been 
and  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all  the  prob- 
lems with  which  their  educators  have  had  to  grapple. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  early  history  of  our  schools,  when  it 
was  much  easier  and  less  expensive  to  educate  pupils  in  a 
practical  way  and  fit  them  thoroughly  to  earn  their  living 
through  their  own  exertions.  Then  the  industrial  department 
was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  institutions  for  the  blind, 
and  as  it  was  very  lucrative  to  work  at  one  or  more  simple 
trades,  the  majority  of  graduates  found  it  very  wise  to  do  so, 
thus  providing  for  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them. 
But  all  this  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  mechanical  or  technical 
pursuits  in  which  persons  bereft  of  the  visual  sense  can  profit- 
ably engage  are  very  few  in  number.  Their  circle,  although 
limited  already,  is  becoming  smaller  every  year,  and  all  the 
eager  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  to  enlarge  it  have  proved 
futile. 

Most  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  America  have  tried 
.the  experiment  of  introducing  one  trade  after  another  with  a 
view  of  securing  gainful  employment  for  their  graduates  and 
apprentices,  but  without  avail.  Such  industries  as  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  fair  profit  have,  in  turn,  been  taken  up  only  to 
be  dropped,  after  a  few  years'  experience,  as  inadequate  and 
unprofitable.  That  broom-making,  or  seating  cane-bottomed 
chairs,  or  mattress-making,  or  upholstery  and  willow  work,  are 
still  carried  on  in  some  places  with  a  small  gain  or  without  great 
loss,  furnishes  no  solid  proof  of  the  value  of  any  of  these  occu- 
pations, and  no  strong  argument  in  favor  of  their  continuance. 
A  careful  study  of  the  matter  shows  that  in  every  instance  of 
unquestionable  success  the  result  is  wholly  due  either  to  the 
superior  skill  and  natural  business  cleverness  of  an  individual, 
or  to  special  local  advantages  and  peculiarly  helpful  circum- 
stances. T«hose  who  are  able  to  take  a  broad  outlook  over  the 
general  field  of  the  employments  of  the  blind  cannot  but  see 
that,  so  far  as  industrial  pursuits  are  concerned,  the  prospects 
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are  far  from  being  encouraging.  Indeed,  on  account  of  the 
division  or  specialization  of  labor,  and  the  universal  use  of 
machinery  which  cannot  be  safely  handled  without  the  guid- 
ance of  the  sense  of  sight,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  when 
those  who  are  deprived  of  this  faculty  will  cease  to  compete 
with  ordinary  workmen  in  mechanical  trades.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  is  our  duty  toward  the 
pupils  in  our  institutions  for  the  blind?  In  making  plans  or 
devising  methods,  what  principles  shall  we  adopt  or  what  rules 
shall  we  follow?  Instead  of  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  right 
in  principle,  and  which  promises  in  practice  to  level  the  great 
mass  of  sightless  people  up  to  a  higher  plane  both  socially  and 
morally,  shall  we  temporize  and  put  the  easy  devices  of  ex- 
pediency in  place  of  the  sterner  requirements  of  justice,  wis- 
dom, science  and  common  sense?  Is  it  wise,  is  it  humane, 
to  pursue  a  course  which  would  tend  to  pauperize  and  degrade 
the  blind,  and  inevitably  lead  to  the  support  of  special  alms- 
houses (falsely  called  "  working  homes")  for  their  benefit  when 
school  life  has  ceased?  If  we  do  not  pursue  this  course,  then 
what  shall  we  do? 

There  is  but  one  answer :  we  must  change  front.  The  task 
confronting  us  is  not  how  to  house  and  feed  and  pension  a  lim-; 
ited  number  of  sightless  individuals.  It  is  more  serious  than 
this.  It  is  to  uplift  the  blind  as  a  class ;  to  strengthen  them 
and  render  them  self-reliant ;  and  to  secure  for  them  an  appro- 
priate place  in  the  esteem  and  the  activities  of  the  communities 
in  which  their  lot  maybe  cast.  In  other  words,  it  is  our  solemn 
duty  to  do  everything  in  our  power  which  will  enable  those  of 
our  fellow-men  who  live  in  never-ceasing  darkness  to  see 
through  their  mind's  eyes  ;  to  think  rationally  ;  judge  correctly ; 
imagine  sanely  ;  decide  rightly  ;  plan  wisely  ;  execute  promptly  ; 
sympathize  broadly  ;  and  to  be  prepared  to  conform  with  the 
demands  and  conditions  of  modern  progress. 

In  endeavoring  to  accomplish  this  purpose  first  and  above  all, 
we  must  realize  the  fact  that  the  liberation  of  the  blind  from  the 
captivity  of  dependence  ^nd  debasement  cannot  be  efTected  by 
means  of  manual  labor  of  any  kind.  What  is  needed  is  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  education. 
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This  system  must  begin  with  the  kindergarten  and  end  with 
a  completely  equipped  high  or  secondary  school,  bringing  the 
graduates  inside  the  gates  of  the  colleges  and  universities  for 
young  men  and  women  who  can  see.  It  should  provide  not 
only  for  physical,  intellectual  and  ethical  culture,  but  also  for 
training  along  scientific,  aesthetic  and  humanitarian  lines.  It 
should  procure  for  the  blind,  both  male  and  female,  such  supe- 
rior advantages  as  would  best  fit  them  to  share  in  the  activities 
of  life:  to  enter  the  liberal  professions,  to  respond  to  the  ordi-^ 
nary  requirements  of  business,  and  to  discharge  successfully 
their  duties  and  obligations  to  society  in  whatever  sphere  they 
may.  be  placed.  Working  homes  cannot  do  this.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  natural  tendency  is  to  hinder  rather  than  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  such  an  end.  They  are  merely  expedients 
of  temporary  relief,  pregnant  with  future  evils  of  a  social  and 
moral  character.  They  represent  a  system  of  alimony  which 
is  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  effect. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  we  owe  to  the  blind  not  merely  an 
ordinary  elementary  schooling  and  some  kind  of  technical 
training,  or  th»  opportunity  of  being  drilled  in  a  mechanical 
occupation  and  facilities  to  exercise  it  advantageously,  but  a 
rounded  development  of  character  and  of  their  best  and  largest 
capacities.  We  owe  to  the  blind  an  education  which  will 
render  them  strong  and  vigorous  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally ;  an  education  which  will  train  their  senses  to  keen- 
ness, widen  their  horizon  of  knowledge,  nurture  their  natural 
aptitudes,  foster  their  individuality,  broaden  their  sympathies, 
chasten  their  feelings,  warm  their  hearts  by  the  contemplation 
of  noble  deeds,  introduce  them  into  the  ethical  world  and  into 
new  fields  of  duty,  instill  in  them  a  helpful  spirit,  enable  them 
to  attain  a  wide  range  of  mental  vision  and  enlarge  their  power 
of  thought  and  expression.  Thus  they  may  become  better  pre- 
pared to  solve  the  problems  of  life,  and  act  nobly  their  part  in  its 
drama  when  they  shall  enter  upon  the  stage  of  practical  ac- 
tivity. This  sort  of  education  will  be  for  the  blind  a  central 
sun  of  vast  illuminating  power,  from  which  they  may  gather 
light  and  warmth  and  blessing. 

The  ideal  system  of  education  for  the  blind  which  we  are 
advocating  is  briefly  this : — 
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I.  A  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  possessing  an  ample 
endowment  and  provided  with  the  necessary  educational  facil- 
ities and  the  best  possible  influences  for  training  the  little 
pupils  in  a  thoroughly  rational  manner,  and  laying  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  their  physical,  mental,  moral,  social  and  aesthetic 
development. 

II.  A  grammar  ^nd  high  or  preparatory  school,  offering  a 
classical  and  an  English  course,  complete  in  its  departments 
for  physical  and  manual  training,  as  well  as  for  literary,  scien- 
tific and  musical  studies,  and  liberally  supplied  with  educational 
appliances,  apparatus  and  musical  instruments  of  various  kinds. 
Its  financial  status  should  be  such  as  to  enable  it  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  strong  corps  of  efficient  and  wide-awake  teachers. 
Its  curriculum  should  take  into  account  the  needs,  capacity, 
limitations,  tastes  and  special  requirements  of  the  blind,  thus 
making  provision  for  a  thorough  cultivation  and  discipline  of 
all  their  powers.  The  graduates  of  these  institutions  would 
then  be  adequately  equipped  to  enter  any  of  our  colleges  and 
universities ;  or,  if  they  could  not  afford  to  do  this,  to  take  their 
places  among  the  active  and  self-relying  members  of  society. 

III.  A  special  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  in  conferring 
scholarships  on  deserving  graduates  of  the  institutions  for  the 
blind,  in  order  to  enable  such  graduates  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  superior  educational  advantages  afforded  to  youth  of  both 
sexes  by  the  best  colleges,  universities,  conservatories  of  music 
and  professional  or  commercial  schools,  where,  in  company 
with  those  who  can  see,  the  blind  may  pursue  their  studies  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  in  music  or  in  the  arts,  sciences  or 
professions. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider,  in  this  connection,  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  right  and  best  to  found  and  support 
a  separate  college  or  university  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
blind.  Experience,  reflection  and  sound  philosophy  all  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  persons  suffering  under  a  common  infirmity 
are  liable  to  certain  unfavorable  and  undesirable  consequences 
flowing  from  their  abnormal  condition.  These  are  undoubtedly 
aggravated  by  the  close  association  of  the  sufferers  in  consid- 
erable numbers  and  for  a  great  length  of  time,  while  they 
are  lessened  by  constant  intercourse  with  ordinary  and  normal 
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persons.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  The  loss  of  sight, 
for  instance,  is  not  merely  a  bodily  infirmity ;  it  affects  all  sides 
of  the  human  organism,  the  intellectual  and  moral  no  less  than 
the  physical.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  competent  and 
candid  judges  that  the  blind,  as  a  class,  incline  to  one  or  the 
other  of  two  extremes  of  conduct.  They  are« either  very  timid, 
meek,  hesitating  and  dependent,  or  bold, ^egotistical  and  con- 
ceited. Owing  to  their  infirmity,  which  tends  to  shut  them  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  inward, 
they  are  very  apt  to  think  constantly  of  themselves  and  to  take 
wrong  views  of  things,  which  dwarf  their  lives  and  hinder  their 
possibilities  of  growth  and  success.  They  keep  their  thoughts 
entangled  ever  in  the  low  lands  of  selfishness,  and  miss  the 
glories  of  the  hills  of  self-forgetfulness  and  of  the  heavens  that 
bend  over  them. 

These  traits  and  various  other  peculiarities  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  ensue  from  the  extinction  of  the  visual  sense,  are  inten- 
sified by  the  practice  of  removing  the  victims  of  this  calamity 
from  their  homes  and  of  gathering  them  together  in  large  insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  training  them.  Great 
and  beneficent  as  the  advantages  which  our  pupils  derive  from 
the  present  system  of  educating  them  unquestionably  are,  we 
cannot  but  regret  most  profoundly  the  necessity  which  renders 
it  imperative  for  us  to  bring  under  one  roof  a  large  number 
of  sightless  children  and  youth,  setting  them  apart  as  a  separate 
class,  and  which  is  often  fraught  with  consequences  both  evil 
and  permanent. 

Now,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  eradicate  some  of  the 
most  serious  of  these  drawbacks,  and  to  reduce  to  the  lowest 
possible  degree  the  dissemination  and  growth  of  all  sorts  of 
uncouth  peculiarities  and  oddities,  we  must  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  cardinal  principles  of  the  minimum  of  association  of  blind 
persons  and  the  maximum  of  their  commingling  with  those  who 
can  see. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  largest  possibilities  of  success 
for  this  class  of  our  fellow-men,  in  whatever  they  may  under- 
take to  do,  depend  upon  their  ability  to  enter  on  the  arena  of 
the  competitions  of  life  with  those  whom  they  will  naturally 
meet  in  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the  social  and  religious 
assemblies  and  in  the  world  of  business. 
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For  these  reasons  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  as  soon 
as  the  graduates  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind  are  thoroughly 
fitted  for  a  course  of  higher  academic  and  scientific  instruction 
or  of  training  for  one  of  the  liberal  professions  or  for  a  business 
career,  they  should  be  scattered  among  the  ordinary  institutions 
of  learning  and  not  gathered  again  into  receptacles  of  darkness 
and  gloom,  established  for  the  special  benefit  of  sightless  per- 
sons, which  may  be  known  by  the  name  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  the  blind.  It  would  be  an  unmitigated  misfortune 
for  the  blind  to  be  kept  by  themselves  for  an  additional  period 
of  four  or  five  years,  apart  from  those  of  their  fellow-men 
among  whom  the  work  of  their  life  lies.  Their  most  vital  in- 
terests demand  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  leading  col- 
leges or  best  professional  and  commercial  schools,  and  thrown 
with  young  men  and  women  who  see.  They  must  be  put  in  a 
position  to  compare  themselves  with  others  of  their  own  age 
and  to  measure  accurately  their  ability,  so  that  they  may  avoid 
the  fatal  error  of  overestimating  or  underrating  it.  They  must 
be  brought  into  touch  with  the  great  forces  of  the  world,  which 
make  progress  and  civilization  possible,  and  must  learn  some- 
thing of  the  part  that  each  has  to  play  in  the  drama  of  human 
existence.  Whether  they  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  com- 
mercial pursuits,  or  to  become  teachers,  ministers,  lawyers, 
business  men  or  practitioners  of  massage,  they  must  at  this  last 
period  of  preparation  be  educated  and  trained  side  by  side  with 
those  among  whom  they  are  destined  to  exercise  -their  chosen 
calling.  They  must  acquire  a  knowledge .  of  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  and  of  the  manners,  notions  and  usages  of  society. 
They  must  come  in  contact  with  the  great  and  moving  world, 
and  hear  and  know  more  of  its  customs  and  interests,  and 
shape  their  own  modes  of  thinking  and  motives  of  action  more 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  people  with  whom  they  are  to 
live  after  the  completion  of  their  education. 

In  no  institutions  of  learning  maintained  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  class  of  children  and  youth  laboring  under  a  common 
physical  disability  can  any  of  these  precious  practical  lessons 
be  learned.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  for  funds  to  provide 
for  as  many  scholarships  as  may  be  required  by  eligible  can- 
didates among  the  blind  for  higher  education. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  Society  of  American  Authors,  whose  headquarters  are  at  71 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  are  making  a  determined  effort  this 
winter  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  "bill  entitling  authors'  manu- 
scripts to  be  mailed  at  third-class  rates," — that  is,  two  ounces  for  one 
cent.  We  heartily  indorse  this  effort.  There  are  large  numbers  of 
men  and  women — said  to  be  over  20,000,  not  including  editors  and 
their  employes — in  this  country  who  seek  to  live  by  their  pens. 
They  represent  much  of  the  highest  culture  and  original  brain  power 
in  the  country.  But,  usually,  they  find  life  a  battle  as  they  have  not 
private  means,  and  their  incomes  are  somewhat  precarious.  To  such 
earnest  workers  the  outlay  for  postage  stamps  is  a  heavy  drain  upon 
slender  resources  and  all  too  meager  incomes.  Often  a  manuscript 
has  to  be  sent  out  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  times — and  this  means  postage 
both  ways — before  it  is  accepted.  To  ask  our  writers  to  pay  full 
letter  postage  all  the  time,  back  and  forth,  on  their  writings  is  a  real 
hardship.  It  burdens  a  class  who  can  least  easily  afford  it,  and  who 
ought  not  to  be  thus  burdened.  This  class  deserves  well  of  the  coun- 
try whose  literature  they  make  and  whose  standards  they  strive  to 
elevate.  Let  them  be  encouraged  by  removing  a  part  of  the  expense 
they  must  now  incur  in  sending  manuscripts  to  and  fro.  We  trust 
every  member  of  Congress  will  fully  realize  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
this^measure,  and  work  for  it  till  the  said  bill  becomes  law. 

THE  central  proposition  «around  which  the  class  of  rough  and 
ready  critics  of  our  entire  scheme  of  public  education  would 
seem  to  revolve,  is  the  magnifying  of  what  is  called  '*  individual 
training"  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  pitiless  denunciation  of  present 
methods  of  instruction  as  hostile  to  the  development  of  all  true 
individuality  of  character.  Along  with  this  comes  in  the  demand  that 
the  elective  scheme  of  study,  already  adopted  in  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities,  shall  be  pushed  down  not  only  into  the  secondary,  but 
the  elementary  departments ;  in  fact  that  beginning  with  the  kinder- 
garten, the  great  effort  of  the  teacher  shall  be  to  discover  the  special 
aptitudes — physical,  mental  and  moral — of  each  child,  lead  it  along  in 
the  paths  of  its  own  choosing,  and  even  in  childhood  anticipate  its 
destiny  in  after  life.  But  this  conception  of  the  school  and  the  teacher's 
duty  not  only  demands  impossibilities  in  the  instructor,  but  violates 
one  of  the  highest  functions  of  school  life.     It  does  not  seem  to  occur 
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to  these  critics  that  the  whole  life  of  the  child  outside  the  schoolroom 
is  just  this  stimulation  of  his  individuality.  The  pupil  comes  to  the 
school  from  the  family  where  his  personality  is  more  magnified  than  it 
ever  possibly  can  be  afterwards.  His  whple  life  with  other  children 
outside  is  a  battle,  in  which  he  is  perpetually  stimulated  to  assert  him- 
self. In  the  church  and  Sunday  school  he  is  taught  that  the  supreme 
object  in  this  life  is  his  own  salvation  in  the  life  to  come,  though  all 
the  world  beside  should  be  lost.  In  business  he  finds  himself  goaded 
to  an  assertion  of  his  own  interest  which  lands  half  the  world  in 
materialistic  selfishness.  Society  is  the  same  pitiless  '*  struggle  for 
■existence,"  in  which  only  one  in  the  ten  thousand  scores  a  success. 
Our  partisan  politics  are  practically  a  state  of  civil  war  for  every  man 
who  attempts  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  American  citizen.  In  this 
world  of  contention  the  children  happily  find  themselves  for  a  few  short 
years  in  the  one  place  where  all  classes,  sorts  and  conditions  are  brought 
together :  first  to  acquire  the  common  knowledge  and  use  of  their 
faculties  essential  to  a  successful  life ;  but  above  all  to  learn  the 
supreme  art  of  living  and  working  together  for  the  common  good,  , 
*'the  general  welfare."  So  far  from  "intellectual  training  being  the 
prime  function  of  the  college,"  as  declared  by  President  Jordan,  even 
in  the  unk-ersity  it  is  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is  true  that  young 
people  in  college  are  of  themselves  capable  of  working  out  the  moral, 
social  and  public  discipline  which,  beyond  and  above  all  their  personal 
superiorities  and  rivalries,  is  the  highest  function  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion. Washington  looked  to  a  national  university  not  for  the  magnify- 
ing of  intellectual  training,  but  for  the  living  together  of  a  body  of 
superior  young  men  representing  the  discordant  elements  of  the 
colonial  life,  who  by  their  mutual  acquaintance  and  respect  should 
form  a  patriotic  phalanx  that  would  hold  the  new  republic  together. 
But  this  work,  which  practically  is  the  highest  ideal  of  a  ''Christian 
education,"  not  on  theological  and  sectarian  ecclesiastical  lines,  but 
"according  to^the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount,"  is  far  more  the  work 
of  the  teacher  in  the  secondary  school,  and  in  the  primary  department 
is  so  essential  that  without  it  any  school  is  a  dismal  failure.  So  far 
from  its  being  the  chief  function  of  the  school-mistress  to  be  "sizing 
up"  the  especial  peculiarities,  aptitudes  and  whims  of  her  little  com- 
munity, her  great  ministry  is  to  find  out  those  things  in  which  they 
agree ;  how  they  can  be  taught  to  forget  the  strifes,  rivalries,  bitter 
separations  and  jealousies  by  which  they  are  stung  as  by  a  swarm  of 
bees  every  day  outside,  and  to  realize  that  each  is  worthy  of  the  love 
of  all,  and  that  the  highest  use  of  life  is  the  Master's  formula,  "Let 
him  that  is  greatest  among  you  be  your  servant."     Sooner  or  later 
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the  world  will  teach  all  these  little  ones   their  own  limitations  and 
superiorities.     Here  in  school  for  a  few  years  they  are  learning  what 
to  do  with  such  knowledge  as  they  may  acquire,  and  how  to  use  their 
own  peculiar  ability  to  supplement  the  defects  of  their  neighbors  and 
make  this  world  a  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.     The  very  sameness 
of  the  course  of  study  in  this  department  is  its  great  excellence,  since 
these  few  common  studies  are,  as  our  great  educator  declares,  the  open 
windows  of  the  soul,  and  the  mental  faculties  thus  trained  are  absolutely 
essential  to  success  in  manhood  and  womanhood  in  private  and  public 
station.     And  what  an  absurdity  is  involved  in  this  persistent  clamor 
that  the  five  hundred  thousand  teachers  of  the  country  should  concen- 
trate their  energies  upon  that  profound  study  of  personal  character  and 
aptitudes  which  not  only  requires  the  insight  of  the  philosopher  but 
the   personal   balance   of   the  saint  as  a  qualification.       How    many 
children  of   ordinary  school  age  can  be  trusted  to  give  any  reliable 
account  either  of  their  own  abilities  or  desires?     One  boy  began,  in  a 
Western  city  by  a  great  river,  with  a  consuming  ambition  to  be  a  captain 
of  a  steamboat,  and  is  now  a  successful  musician.     Another  boy  entered 
college  and  studied  under  the  inspiration  for  the  Christian  ministry, .and 
is  to-day  the  president  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.     With  the  very 
occasional  exceptions  of  precocious  talent  or  genius  the  vast  majority  of 
successful  people,  even  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  find  themselves  out 
only  after  a  long  experience  of  "trying"  on  this  or  that,  following  a 
succession  of  will-o'-the-wisps  until  in  the  wilderness  the  path  they  are 
forced  to  tread  turns  out  the  highway  of  their  destiny.     There  is  nothing 
more  destructive  to  good  school-keeping  than  this^incessant  nagging  of 
the  ordinary  teacher  to  awaken  visionary  aspirations,  and  wreck  herself 
in  the  vain  effort  to  accomplish  impossibilities.     The  teacher  is  not  the 
one  leader  in  life,  but  simply  one  of  an  honorable  companionship, 
working  often  against  great  odds  and  amid  great  discouragements  with 
the  supreme  end,  in  the  common  school,  of  training  the  children  to  live 
together  according  to  the  gospel  of  the  great  Teacher  for  the  uplifting 
of  all.     This   spirit   can  be   awakened  in  a  school  of    fifty  children 
wherever  there  is  a  teacher  unselfish,  intelligent  and  industrious ;  so 
filled  with  love  for  the  little  ones  th*at  she  moves  them  by  a  sweet  com- 
pulsion, first  to  worship  herself,  and  through  her  to  act  out  the  golden 
rule  and  the  law  of  love,  which  is  ''the  greatest  thing  in  the  world." 
And  as  soon  as  these  children  learn  that  highest  lesson  of  all  they  will 
teach  each  other  by  ways  that  no  pedagogue  can  fathom  and  no  science 
analyze. 
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THE  appointment  of  Hon.  William  A.  Bell  as  president  of 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  will  awaken  a  new 
hope  in  the  friends  of  this  institution.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Antioch  College  was  founded  in  the  fifties  of  the  present  century, 
by  the  religious  denomination  of  Christians  as  distinguished  from  the 
larger  body  known  as  Campbellites,  at  that  time  and  to-day  a  numer- 
ous people  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  Western  and  some  of  the 
Southwestern  States.  It  was  the  first  venture  of  the  sect  in  the  very 
difficult  enterprise  of  establishing  a  denominational  college;  and  the 
time  of  its  establishment  was  unfortunately  at  a  period  when  the  mis- 
chievous practice  of  founding  colleges  on  what  was  known  as  the 
scholarship  system  was  in  vogue.  In  this  instance  it  was  easy  to 
obtain  a  large  number  of  the  holders  of  a  scholarship  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars ;  the  payment  of  six  dollars  interest  annually  giving  the 
right  to  the  free  tuition  of  a  student.  A  generous  pile  of  buildings 
was  thrown  together  in  a  charming  locality,  and  Horace  Mann,  just 
then  retiring  from  his  brief  political  career  that  followed  his  great 
educational  work  in  New  England  and  the  whole  country,  was  invited 
to  the  presidency  of  the  new  institution.  Of  course  the  college  was 
doomed  to  financial  collapse  from  the  beginning ;  built  upon  credit, 
with  no  endowment  and  a  most  uncertain  tuition  income,  before  the 
days  of  great  gifts  for  education,  it  needed  the  mighty  faith  and  tire- 
less energy  of  the  greatest  American  educator  of  his  day  to  hold  it  at 
arm's  length  for  a  few  years  before  he  finally  sank  in  death  under  his 
impossible  task.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  American  institution  of  the 
higher  education,  in  so  brief  a  season,  under  anything  like  such  finan- 
cial disadvantages,  has  ever  accomplished  so  much.  After  his  long 
and  notable  service  in  New  England,  which  resulted  in  the  practical 
reorganization  of  the  American  common  school  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  coming  half  century,  Horace  Mann  went  to  Ohio,  then  as  now 
the  foremost  of  the  free  States  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  to  set  up  in 
the  New  West  his  own  broad  ideal  of  the  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion. At  that  time  both  these  grades  of  instruction,  everywhere,  were 
largely  in  the  charge  of  the  different  religious  denominations;  their 
presidents,  professors  and  boards  of  managers  were  largely  clergy- 
men or  zealous  lay  churchmen,  and  the  movement  for  improved 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  known  as  The  New  Education, 
just  beginning  in  the  common  school,  had  hardly  stirred  the  placid 
waters  of  the  academy,  female  seminary  and  sectarian  college.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions  in  the  West  and  a  larger  number  in  the 
South,  the  state  universities  were  struggling  into  life  against  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  forces  of  the  country.     It 
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is  said  that  Horace  Mann  was  the  first  layman  called  to  the  presidency 
of  any  important  college  in  the  Northwest.  The  State  of  Ohio  had 
so  mismanaged  its  National  University  land  grant  that  two  small  rival 
institutions  were  all  it  had  to  show  for  a  state  institution.  It  had 
neither  state  nor  city  public  normal  school,  and  there  were  probably 
not  a  dozen  free  high  schools  in  the  State.  Everything  was  propitious 
for  a  new  departure  on  the  lines  of  the  great  revival  in  the  common 
school  in  which  the  new  President  of  Antioch  had  been  the  most 
conspicuous  leader.  His  fame  at  once  attracted  a  crowd  of  the  more 
ambitious  and  able  youth  of  these  half  dozen  States.  Taking  his 
reputation  as  a  college  president,  like  his  life,  in  his  hand,  Mr. 
Mann  at  once  not  only  made  Antioch  College  coeducational  in  regard 
to  sex  but  to  race.  He  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
and  on  Sundays  and  almost  every  morning  in  the  week-day  preached 
to  his  admiring  student  congregation  such  a  series  of  sermons  and 
addresses  as  probably  never  woke  the  echoes  of  any  other  college 
in  the  Union.  ^Re  attacked  the  time-honored  heresy  of  the  '*  honor 
system"  in  student  life;  which  is  only  a  respectable  form  of  the 
*' honor  among  thieves"  that  makes  the  whole  student  body  prac- 
tically farticeps  criminis  in  the  offense  of  every  member.  In  its 
place  he  organized  one  of  the  most  difiicult  and  heterogeneous  assem- 
blages of  young  people  that  ever  tested  the  patience  of  a  college 
faculty  into  a  system  of  self-government,  more  complete  and  success- 
ful than  was  probably  ever  achieved  in  our  own  or  any  other  countryH 
Though  greatly  embarrassed  by  sectarian  jealousies  in  his  choice  di 
teachers,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Antioch  a  succession  of  brilliant 
young  men  and  women  who  made  the  instruction  also  a  new  revela- 
tion. But  the  blight  of  financial  impecuniosity  was  over  Antioch 
from  the  beginning ;  and  only  by  the  herculean  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent, aided  by  personal  gifts  from  the  East,  was  the  final  catastrophe 
staved  off  until  the  year  of  his  death.  (The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  emptied  its  halls  of  young  men,  and  only  at  the  close  was  the 
institution  rallied  with  an  endowment  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  placed  under  a  practically  Eastern  administration.  But,  mean- 
while, the  great  educational  awakening  of  the  West  had  occurred,  and 
Antioch  for  a  succession  of  years  was  left  with  a  fair  attendance  of 
students,  under  the  control  of  a  faculty  largely  from  the  older  States, 
the  leading  idea  seeming  to  be  that  the  college  should  be  for  the  West 
a  representative  of  Harvard  in  thoroughness  of  instruction  and  general, 
undefined  superiority.  The  best  thing  about  it  was  the  succession  of 
able  young  men  and  women  who  at  different  times  were  called  to  its 
chairs.     The  two  Hosmers,  father  and  son ;  the  late  President  Orton ; 
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Russell,  afterward  acting  President  of  Cornell ;  President  Stanley 
Hall  of  Clark ;  Langley  in  science,  and  a  notable  group  of  men  and 
women  afterwards  distinguished  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
at  different  times  appeared  at  Antioch.  Its  second  financial  collapse 
would  have  taken  the  life  out  of  any  other  school ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Horace  Mann  seemed  to  abide,  and  everywhere  through  the  West 
could  be  found  notable  men  and  women  who  had  first  been  awakened 
to  the  education  which  is  manhood  and  womanhood,  by  the  spirit 
which  like  a  mighty  wind  swept  through  the  halls  of  their  Alma 
Mater.  Of  these  graduates  none  has  made  a  better  record  than  Dr. 
William  A.  Bell,  for  many  years  teacher  and  the  conductor  of  a  well- 
known  leading  school  journal  in  Indianapolis.  His  coming  to  Antioch 
as  President  will  awaken^  new  hope  in  all  its  friends  throughout  the 
country.  An  especial  feature  proposed  is  what  Mr.  Mann  had  fully 
in  mind  from  the  beginning:  the  establishment  of  ''The  Horace 
Mann  Teachers*  College,*'  with  a  full  three  years*  course  of  study 
according  to  the  standard  set  by  the  Teachers'  College  at  Columbia 
University  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learningTI  We  congratu- 
late Antioch  and  President  Bell  on  the  opportunity  to  take  up  the 
work  of  his  great  master  almost  half  a  century  after  his  death. 
And  if  one  result  of  the  new  normal  department  should  be  to  awaken 
the  State  of  Ohio  from  its  amazing  indifference  to  its  duty  to  establish 
a  State  Normal  School,  it  may  be  that  Horace  Mann  "builded  better, 
than  he  knew"  in  the  last  and  possibly  the  greatest  work  of  his  life. 


MUST  WE  OBTAIN  THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED? 

IF  the  bitter  discussion  now  raging  around  the  great  national 
experiment  of  a  colonial  policy,  at  present  so  lamentably  dis- 
figured by  the  malignant  personal  and  partisan  spirit  of  many 
of  its  leading  disputants,  should  result  in  turning  the  mind  of  the 
American  people  to  a  realization  of  what  was  actually  meant  by  the 
fathers  in  the  notable  words  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it 
might  be  one  of  the  most  notable  results  of  any  great  political  dis- 
cussion. On  every  hand,  we  hear  the  present  administration,  which 
probably  represents  the  large  majority  of  the  people,  charged  with 
a  betrayal  of  republican  ideas,  which  amounts  to  a  change  of*  the 
entire  form  of  our  Government  from  an  American  democracy  to  a 
European  ''  Imperialism."  In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  that  have  now  come  into  the  possession  of  the  National 
Government  by  the  fate  of  waf,  according  to  the  law  of  nations^  it  is 
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insisted,  by  numbers  of  men  of  undoubted  eminence  and  patriotism, 
that  the  present  population  of  this  great  archipelago,  according  to  the 
best  information  attainable  consisting  of  several  millions  of  people, 
speaking  different  languages,  ranging  from  wild  men  of  the  woods 
tlirough  every  grade  of  semi-civilization,  with  a  small  body  of  able 
and  ambitious  leaders,  now  waging  war  against  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  rightly  included  in  Jefferson's  category  that  government 
derives  its  only  authority  "  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  But 
what  was  the  actual  meaning  of  the  Fathers  in  making  this  declara- 
tion? In  the  year  1776  there  were  probably  not  exceeding  three 
millions  of  people  inhabiting  the  thirteen  British  colonies,  now  the 
seaboard  Atlantic  States.  Of  these  nearly  one  half  million  were 
negro  slaves.  A  million  and  a  half  were  oi  the  female  sex.  Nearly 
one  third  were  minors,  from  the  cradle  to  twenty-one ;  and  several 
hundred  thousand  Indians  inhabited  the  Western  wilds,  afterwards 
brought  under  the  new  Government  of  the  United  States.  How 
many  of  these  people  were  referred  to  in  this  formula  that  "govern- 
ment derives  its  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ? ' '  Were 
the  negro  slaves  canvassed  and  their  consent  obtained  to  their  con- 
dition of  slavery  .-^  Were  the  Indians,  who  afterwards  by  relentless 
war  were  swept  in  a  body  from  the  Atlantic  slope  to  the  unsettled 
wilderness  beyond  the  Mississippi.^  Has  there  been,  until  to-day, 
any  real  opportunity  given  the  million  and  a  half,  at  present  thirty- 
five  millions,  of  the  female  sex  to  ascertain  their  opinion  concerning 
the  laws  under  which  they  live }  Has  Young  America  from  the  age 
of  fifteen  to  twenty-one,  beyond  question  more  intelligent  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  government  than  half  the  people  now  living  in 
the  world,  including  the  vast  majority  of  the  Oriental  peoples,  been 
thus  canvassed  and  its  consent  obtained.^  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  large  body, 
perhaps  a  fourth,  a  third,  possibly  a  half  of  the  men  in  these  colonies 
were  opposed  to  the  revolt  against  the  mother  country.  Was  their 
"  consent "  obtained,  either  during  the  war  or  at  the  formation  of  the 
National  Government?  What  proportion  of  the  mature  white  men  in 
these  colonies,  at  the  time  they  one  by  one  accepted  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  were  legal  voters,  and  in  how  many  of  these 
new  States  was  there  a  property  or  other  discriminating  qualification 
for  suffrage?  The  reply  to  questions  like  these  brings  us  down  to  the 
hard  fact  that  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Madison  and  Monroe, 
all  "Fathers"  and  participants  in  the  great  Declaration,  were  elected 
to  the  Presidency  by  what  would  to-day  be  regarded  an  insignificant 
minority  of  the  white  men  of  mature  age. 
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Our  Government  originally  made  no  pretence  of  obtaining  the 
legal  consent  of  any  save  a  majority  of  the  legal  white  voters,  and 
that  majority  to-day  is  expanded  to  a  plurality.  Indeed,  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  at  national  life  to  carry  into  practical  application  this 
formula  of  the  Declaration  either  in  regard  to  races  of  people  ad- 
judged incompetent  for  self-government,  or  classes  like  women  or 
minors.  The  body  of  people,  always  the  minority,  which  has  decided 
the  vital  question  of  incompetency  in  our  country,  like  every  other, 
has  always  been  a  working  majority  of  the  more  intelligent,  forceful 
and  generally  competent  men  of  the  ruling  race.  The  only  attempt 
at  a  Republic  founded  practically  on  the  consent  of  the  masses  was 
seen  during  a  few  months  in  the  French  Revolution,  when  an  infu- 
riated populace  attempted  to  secure  unanimity  and  *' consent"  by 
destroying  all  opponents  to  "Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity"; 
the  result  being  a  reaction  to  the  military  despotism  of  Napoleon  the 
First.  There  is  doubtless  a  sense  in  which  this  Jeffersonian  formula 
has  a  profound  meaning;  that  it  is  the  moral  obligation  of  every 
nation  to  educate  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  in  the  direction  of 
self-government,  and  extend  full  citizenship  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the 
safety  of  society  will  permit.  In  our  own  country,  at  home,  that 
limit  even  as  far  as  the  male  sex  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  be 
already  reached,  both  in  regard  to  great  multitudes  of  European 
immigrants  in  the  North  and  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  The 
proposition  that  the  holding  of  a  colony  of  people,  in  the  condition 
of  millions  of  the  Oriental  races,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  their 
uplift  through  all  the  opportunities  of  modern  Christian  civilization, 
is  a  departure,  from  the  American  republican  order  of  society  and 
government  or  from  the  American  ideal  in  any  way  it  can  be  applied 
in  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  so  marked  and  violent  as  to 
threaten  a  radical  change  in  the  national  life,  when  analyzed  is  so 
absolutely  visionary  that  it  can  be  only  accounted  for  by  the  loose 
habit  of  thought  and  indifference  to  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  life 
which  are  in  themselves  to-day  the  greatest  peril  of  the  Republic. 

A.  D.  M- 
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FOREIGN  NOTES* 

PHILOSOPHY    AT    THE    INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESSES. 

An  international  Congress  of  Higher  Education,  as  already  announced 
in  these  columns,  will  he  held  in  Paris  from  July  30th  to  August  4th. 

Among  the  subjects  suggested  for  consideration  is  that  of  the  place 
of  philosophy  in  a  system  of  liberal  education.  The  conditions  that 
give  special  importance  to  this  subject  are  reviewed  by  M.  Boutroux, 
of  the  Institute,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  Internationale  de 
r  Enseignement,,  He  considers  the  effect  that  the  positive  sciences 
have  had  upon  philosophic  inquiry,  especially  in  obscuring  its  true 
object  and  its  original  and  independent  character.  ''  It  seems,"  he 
says,  ''that  the  time  has  come  for  an  interchange  of  ideas  upon  the 
state  of  philosophy  in  view  of  the  sciences  properly  so  called,  and  in 
a  more  general  manner,  in  view  of  other  forms  of  intellectual  activity. 
Since  it  is  clear  that  philosophy  cannot  dispense  entirely  with  science, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  conception  of  matter  cannot  come  from 
without,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  true  relations  between  philos- 
ophy and  the  sciences,  and  the  studies  which  may  establish  between 
them  the  relations  upon  which  both  depend.  It  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  studies  which  are  essentially  philosophic,  and  also  those 
studies  which  should  range  themselves  round  this  central  group  in  a 
university  course.  It  is  important  also,  and  still  more  difficult,  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  philosophy  should  enter  into  the  ordinary 
college  course,  or  the  course  preparatory  to  the  university  (French 
lyc6e) . 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  first  of  the  general  state  of  philoso- 
phy at  this  time,  and  second  of  the  requirements  of  a  course  of  philo- 
sophic study,  M.  Boutroux  proposes  the  two  following  questions  for 
the  Congress  of  Higher  Education  :  ( i )  What  are  the  essential  con- 
ditions for  the  study  of  philosophy  in  universities?  (2)  What  should 
constitute  the  preliminary  course  in  philosophy  (the  lycde  course)  ? 

The  considerations  proposed  for  this  section  of  the  Congress  of 
Higher  Education  are  quite  independent  of  the  Congress  of  Philoso- 
phy, which  is  appointed  for  August  2d  to  7th,  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Boutroux. 

DISTURBANCES    IN    THE    RUSSIAN    UNIVERSITIES. 

The  revolt  of  the  students  in  the  Russian  universities  which  took 
place  in  February  last,  has  been  the  subject  of  serious  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  The  disorders  affected  all  the  uni- 
versities, extending  even  to  Siberia ;  and  although  there  was  reason  to 
regard  the  outbreak  as  the  result  of  concentrated  action,  no  evidence 
of  the  fact  could  be  secured.  An  investigation  was  ordered,  and  in 
view  of  the  report  submitted,  the  Emperor  officially  announced  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  local  and  the  university  authorities  for  their 
want  of  restraining  control  and  influence  over  excitable  youth.  Re- 
sponsible ministers  and  other  officers  were  ordered  to  take  proper, 
even  severe  measures,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disorders.     The 
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Emperor  further  reprimanded  the  riotous  students  in  general  terms, 
and  more  explicitly  the  local  communities  for  their  failure  to  co-operate 
with  the  government  in  suppressing  the  disorders. 

Subsequently  an  official  order  was  issued  extending  indulgence  to 
participators  in  the  riots,  excepting  the  few  whose  presence  in  the 
universities  should  be  deemed  injurious  by  the  rectors,  and  providing 
for  the  restoration  of  the  majority  of  the  students  to  their  classes. 
This  was  necessary,  as  the  work  of  the  universities  was  virtually 
suspended. 

The  order  was  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  a  paitial  victory  for 
the  students,  but  this  view  is  not  confirmed  by  later  utterances.  By 
a  recent  command  of  the  Emperor  the  minister  of  war  has  issued  a 
new  regulation  as  to  the  military  service  of  students.  Students  who 
are  found  guilty  of  having  instigated  riots  will  be  subject  to  three 
years*  military  service.  No  exception  will  be  made  on  account  of 
extreme  youth  or  for  the  sons  of  widows,  who  heretofore  had  the 
privilege  of  drawing  lots,  or  even  for  the  sick.  It  is,  however, 
allowed  that  after  one  year  of  service  the  riotous  students  who  have 
secured  an  exceptionally  good  record  may  be  relieved  of  the  penalty. 
After  the  completion  of  the  service  they  may  be  restored  to  their  uni- 
versities and  admitted  to  public  careers. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  consequence  of  the  conditions  disclosed  by  the 
investigations,  measures  have  been  taken  for  improving  the  condition 
of  students.  An  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  has  been  made  to  pro- 
vide reading  rooms,  clubroom,  and  even  bed-rooms  in  the  institutions 
for  students  who  deserve  them,  and  detailed  orders  have  been  issued 
to  rectors  with  respect  to  the  means  of  maintaining  stricter  watch 
upon  the  students.  These  orders  aim  at  establishing  closer  bonds 
between  the  professors  and  students  by  means  of  societies  for  intellec- 
tual, and  even  social  intercourse,  while  at  the  same  time  students' 
societies  are  strictly  forbidden.  Through  all  these  measures  the  spirit 
of  arbitrary  repression  is  manifest,  even  though  there  is  a  sincere 
effort  to  increase  the  material  well-being  of  the  students. 

CRITICISM    OF    GERMAN    UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Revue  Internationale  cie  V  Enseignement  in  a  recent  issue 
gives  a  brief  summary  of  a  critical  survey  of  the  German  Universities 
by  Professor  Bernheim,  of  the  University  of  Greifswald.  The  matter 
was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  rectorial  address,  and  is  an  expansion 
of  the  position  set  forth  in  a  previous  work  by  the  rector  on  uni- 
versity education  and  modern  demands.  According  to  the  review 
cited.  Professor  Bernheim  holds  that  the  German  universities  are  not 
fully  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  He  discusses  the  prob- 
lem under  three  topics :  Relations  of  the  universities  to  the  State ; 
their  responsibilities  and  professional  duties  from  the  double  stand- 
point of  science  and  of  education ;  the  rival  establishments. 

Under  the  first  head  he  considers  the  movement  toward  centraliza- 
tion which  set  in  after  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  reaction 
against  this  movement,  especially  in  Prussia.     Thanks  to  this  reac- 
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tion,  the  universities  preserved  the  power  of  directing  the  intellectual 
forces  of  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  political  troubles  and  disorders. 
At  present  Professor  Bernheim  notes  with  apprehension  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  interfere  more  and  more  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  universities;  as  a  consequence,  he  says,  "  the  pro- 
fessors are  losing  all  power  of  initiative  in  spite  even  of  the  govern- 
ment efforts  to  prevent  this  effect."  He  instances  the  fruitless  con- 
ference of  the  rectors  held  last  year  at  Berlin  at  the  instance  of  the 
government. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  evil  Professor  Bernheim  urges  annual  confer- 
ences of  representatives  of  the  universities  to  be  held  independently 
of  the  state  for  the  discussion  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  university 
life  and  work.  From  these  conferences  he  believes  would  result  a 
united  and  independent  corporation  of  the  universities  such  as  existed 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  universities  to  science.  Professor 
Bernheim  maintains  that  while  they  have  given  ample  recognition  to 
pure  science  as  an  instrument  of  education,  they  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  failed  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  forming  of  men  de- 
voted to  research,  and  more  especially  of  experts  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  sciences  (savants  and  practicians).  They  began  the 
work  in  these  directions  by  the  creation  of  "seminars**  and  labora- 
tory practice,  but  these  have  proved  insufficient.  Meanwhile  great 
technical  and  commercial  schools  have  been  developed,  and  now  rival 
the  universities  themselves.  The  university,  he  says,  should  find 
some  means  of  drawing  these  within  its  own  organization  ;  otherwise 
while  it  will  indeed  remain  par  excellence  the  most  perfect  school  of 
pure  science,  it  will  lose  all  direction  and  all  influence  over  practical 
science. 

Professor  Bernheim  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  movement  in 
France,  which  has  resulted  in  several  centers  in  the  union  of  the 
university  with  high  technical  schools.  This  result  he  attributes  in 
great  part  to  the  influence  of  the  Revue  Internationale  de  V En- 
seignement^  which  he  finds  to  be  without  an  equal  in  any  other 
country.  A.  T.  S. 
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Reading  :  How  to  Teach  It.  By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold.  Miss  Arnold  is 
w^ll  known  as  a  successful  teacher,  writer  and  supervisor  of  schools  in  Boston. 
She  has  a  happy  faculty  for  seeing  and  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time* 
The  importance  of  the  theme  upon  which  she  writes  in  this  volume  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  She  makes  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  children's  read- 
ing, and  makes  many  helpful  suggestions  to  those  who  would  acquire  the  art  of 
teaching  reading  successfully.  To  study  this  book  will  inspire  any  teacher  with 
a  new  earnestness  that  will  give  an  added  dignity  to  the  daily  tasks  of  the 
schoolroom.  The  book  is  daintily  printed  and  bound.  It  is  issued  by  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price,  $i.oo.  « 
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The  Book  of  Knight  and  Barbara.  By  David  Starr  Jordan.  This  is  a 
book  of  stories  for  children,  corrected  and  illustrated  hy  the  children  themselves. 
The  tales  are  partly  original,  partly  reproduced  from  other  sources,  and  were 
told  to  the  author's  own  children  first  and  then  repeated  to  others,  proving  of  so 
much  interest  that  they  were  finally  taken  down  by  a  stenographer  and  put  into 
permanent  form.  A  large  number  of  children  to  whom  they  \%ere  read  or  told 
were  asked  to  draw  pictures  illustrating  them,  and  from  the  material  thus  ob- 
tained the  best  drawings,  or  at  least  those  most  truly  illustrative  of  the  working 
of  the  child  mind,  were  selected  for  the  book.  The  volume  thus  serves  a  double 
*  purpose, — it  is  an  interesting  storybook,  and  it  illustrates  in  a  certain  measure 
the  expanding  of  the  child's  nature.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and  well  bound. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  Richard  G.  Moulton,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Moulton,  of  Chicago  University,  has  been  exceptionally  successful  in 
popularizing  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature.  His  enthusiasm  is  conta- 
gious.  He  has  mastered  his  subject,  and  has  acquired  a  style  of  his  own  which 
is  most  effective  in  imparting  to  others  the  results  of  his  profound  studies.  It 
is  important  that  the  general  reader  should  know  how  and  why  the  literary  form 
of  the  sacred  writings  has  been  sacrificed  to  other  purposes,  and  that  he  should 
be  so  instructed  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  true, 
literary  form  of  the  Bible.  In  the  Preface  the  author  of  the  present  volume 
says :  **  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, the  essays  of  Bacon  and  the  histories  of  Motley  to  be  bound  together  in 
a  single  volume;  let  him  suppose  the  titles  of  the  poems  and  essays  cut  out, 
and  the  names  of  speakers  and  divisions  of  speeches  removed,  the  whole  divided 
up  into  sentences  of  a  convenient  length  for  parsing,  and  again  into  lessons 
containing  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  these  sentences.  If  the  reader  can 
carry  his  imagination  through  these  processes  he  will  have  before  him  a  fair 
parallel  to  the  literary  form  in  which  the  Bible  has  come  to  the  modern  reader.' 
The  illustration  is  a  good  one,  and  suggests  the  need  and  the  purpose  of  such 
a  book  as  Professor  Moulton's.  His  spirit  is  reverent  throughout.  All  students 
of  God's  Word  who  sincerely  desire  to  understand  it,  to  receive  its  message  to 
human  minds  as  well  as  to  human  souls,  will  appreciate  and  enjoy  and  profit  by 
this  scholarly  work.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price,  $2.00. 

Outlines  of  General  History,  Frank  Moore  Colby,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, New  York  University,  is  a  necessary  work  tor  students  and  schools,  but 
one  always  a  work  of  despair  to  teachers  who  prefer  to  teach  history  by  periods 
and  epochs,  and  with  some  freedom  in  arranging  historical  values  and  historical 
perspectives.  But  because  of  the  need  of  outlines  of  general  history  Dr. 
Colby  has  prepared  his  work,  and  it  is  a  substantial  and  exhaustive  text-book, 
meeting  fully  all  the  requirements  for  such  a  book  and  setting  forth  the  salient 
facts  of  history  with  rare  fidelity  and  judgment.  An  outline  of  this  sort  largely 
illustrates  the  author's  power  of  selection ;  Dr.  Colby  demonstrates  his  ability 
in  this  line  on  every^page  of  his  book.  It  is  a  satisfying  text-book,  and  will, 
questionless,  enjoy  the  popularity  a  work  of  its  kind  might  secure  in  a  class- 
room.    New  York  :  American  Book  Company. 

« 

In  his  Primary  History  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Charles  Morris  aims 
to  tell  the  story  of  our  country  in  a  style  and  manner  suitable  for  young  folks. 
His  language  is  rather  stilted,  resulting  from  a  conscious  effort  to  write  down  to 
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the  comprehension  of  youthful  minds,  a  proceeding  at  once  dangerous  and  dis- 
astrous, for  children  resent  promptly  any  attempt  of  teacher  or  author  to  be 
written  or  talked  **  down  to.*'  Mr.  Morris  wisely  makes  his  history  to  be  the 
sum  of  biography,  and  the  lives  of  the  men  who  made  history  are  elaborately  set 
forth.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  discover  that  Mr.  Morris  regards  historical 
events  that  are  hoary  with  age  as  those  most  worthy  of  elaboration.  He  gives 
some  sixteen  pages  to  Columbus  and  but  a  scant  five  to  the  whole  Civil  War. 
The  book  is  faithfully  illustrated  and  substantially  bound.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company. 

Buffalo  Jones'  Forty  Years  of  Adventure  is  a  true  story  of  thrilling  ex- 
periences by  a  Western  hunter  of  repute.  An  Illinois  boy  of  New  England 
lineage,  young  Jones  leaves  home  to  taste  the  varied  and  exciting  experiences 
of  frontier  life.  He  soon  became  famous  as  a  buffalo  hunter  and  for  his  ability 
to  capture  wild  animals  alive.  Then  he  began  to  realize  that  the  millions  of 
buffaloes  were  rapidly  being  exterminated.  In  1865  there  were  probably  fifteen 
million  of  them  roaming  the  Great  Plains;  thirty  years  later  only  a  little  hand- 
ful were  left.  That  the  Bison  is  not  extinct  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He 
gathered  a  large  number  of  young  buffalo  and  herded  them  on  his  ranch,  and 
succeeded  in  domesticating  them.  Having  done  this  he  later  journeyed  far  into 
the  Arctic  regions,  determined  to  do  the  same  with  the  musk-ox.  Prevented 
by  wily  savages,  after  making  several  captures,  he  returned  by  way  of  the  Klon- 
dike and  the  Yukon.  These  nearly  five  hundred  pages  teem  with  intensely  in- 
teresting^ accounts  ot  his  adventures,  and  there  were  abundance  of  them.  One 
learns  a  great  deal  from  him  of  the  ways  and  habitats  of  many  kinds  of  wild 
beasts,  and  savage  men  also.  The  book  has  been  carefully  compiled  by  the  ex- 
perienced writer.  Col.  Henry  Inman,  and  contains  32  full-page  illustrations. 
Boys  and  men  whose  hearts  are  in  the  forest  will  revel  in  these  pages;  and  few 
but  will  find  their  blood  tingle  as  they  realize  how  needlessly  and  cruelly  the 
buffaloes  were  destroyed.  Get  the  book  and  read  it.  Crane  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
Topeka,  Kansas.     Price,  $2.00. 

We  have  received  the  eighth  part  of  Hough's  "  American  Woods,"  by  Romeyn 
B.  Hough,  B.A.,  of  Loweville,  N.  Y.  We  have  already  reviewed  the  earlier 
numbers  of  this  beautiful  work  in  Education.  It  shows  us  in  artistically 
mounted  specimens  of  the  wood,  the  characteristics  of  the  various  timbers  of 
our  North  American  forests.  For  this  purpose  three  thin  slices  of  each  wood 
are  made,  one  transverse  and  two  longitudinal  to  the  grain,  showing  both  the 
heart  and  the  sapwood.  The  sections  are  made  so  thin  that  the  light  strikes 
through  them,  showing  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  structure  in  a  fascinating 
way.  The  specimens  are  mounted  on  durable  card-board  frames,  which  bear 
the  scientific  and  botanical  names  in  four  languages,  and  the  frames  are  inclosed 
in  covers,  the  whole  making  an  album  which,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  study 
or  trade,  make  the  work  exceedingly  attractive  and  convenient.  The  parts  are 
published  at  $5  each,  in  brown  or  green  cloth;  $7.50  in  half  morocco;  $10  in 
full  morocco.  They  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  students  of  science  and 
all  lovers  of  the  beautiful. 

An  Undivided  Union,  by  Oliver  Optic  and  Edward  Stratemeyer,  is  a  remark- 
ably interesting  book.  This  book,  his  one  hundred  and  eighth  volume,  was  left 
incomplete,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  by  William  T.  Adams,  whom  everybody 
knew  and  loved  under  his  pen  name,  **  Oliver  Optic."    Already  over  two  million 
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copies  of  his  books*  have  been  sold,  and  their  popularity  will  long  continue.  An 
Undivided  Union,  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of  the  "Blue  and  Gray — on  Land'* 
series,  describes  the  daring  adventures  of  a  Kentucky  Cavalry  Regiment  at  Mur^ 
freesboro,  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge. 
The  special  heroes  are  Dick  and  Artie  Lyon  and  Capt.  Life  Knox.  And  very 
brave,  resourceful  young  soldiers  they  are  indeed,  as  they  prove  in  many  bloody 
frays  and  fierce  personal  encounters.  This  is  a  book  to  stir  ope^s  blood.  It  is 
very  handsomely  bound.     Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.     Price,  $1.50. 

Donald's  School  Days,  by  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  is  a  fine  story  of  honest, 
sturdy,  pleasant  village  and  farm  and  school  life  in'  Maine  forty  years  ago. 
Donald  Woodward  is  a  good  type  of  an  active,  high-tempered  lad  who  success- 
fully completes  one  course  after  another  until  he  becomes  a  useful  minister. 
His  temper  makes  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  times,  but  he  finally  masters  it. 
A  love  story  is  interwoven  and  ends  happily.  The  honored  author  writes  out  of 
a  large  experience  with  boys  and  young  men.  It  is  good,  healthy  reading. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.     Price,  $1.25. 

A  First  Greek  Book,  by  L.  L.  Forman,  of  Cornell  University,  is  an  honest 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  brave  teacher  to  give  to  the  beginner  in  Greek  such  ma- 
terial and  such  aid  as  will  substantially  advance  him  in  his  progress  and  render 
his  study  attractive  and  inviting.  The  author  meets  the  student's  difficulties,  and 
with  rare  judgment  gives  practical  aid  and  suggestion  at  the  right  moment.  It 
is  a  text-book  with  some  commendable  novel  features,  and  is  an  eminently  safe 
one  to  place  in  the  hands  of  beginners.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

New  Plane'and  Solid  Geometry,  by  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman  and  David 
Eugene  Smith,  is  a  revision  of  the  authors*  work  published  in  1895 — a  work  so 
successful  that  a  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  has  been  called  forth.  The 
sterling  merits  of  the  first  edition  were  fully  noticed  in  Education,  and  our 
prediction  as  to  the  success  of  the  book  has  been  justified.  In  this  new  book  a 
considerable  number  of  changes  have  been  made,  but  none  radical  or  destructive 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  book.  It  remains  now  a  strong,  practical,  logical 
text-book  on  geometry,  and  is  destined  to  enjoy  many  years  of  popularity  in  the 
schoolroom.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

DocAs,  The  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara,  by  Genevra  Sisson  Snedden, 
is  the  title  of  a  pleasant  Indian  story  which  incidentally  gives  many  bits  of  accu- 
rate information  concerning  the  Western  country  and  the  earlier  history  of  the 
plains.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price,  35  cents. 

Henry  in  the  War  ;  or.  The  Model  Volunteer.  By  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
U.  S.  A.  General  Howard  is  employing  some  of  the  leisure  consequent  upon 
his  retirement  from  active  service  in  writing  out  some  of  the  incidents  of  his 
long  and  checkered  career  in  the  form  of  stories  for  boys  and  youth.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  they  are  interesting,  healthful  and  stimulating  to  patriotism. 
This  book  depicts  West  Point  before  the  war,  recruiting  for  the  regiments,  the 
advance  to  the  front,  the  fighting  at  Bull  Run,  and  from  that  event  on  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  hero,  Henry,  rises  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  brevet  brigadier- 
general.  Naturally  he  has  a  sweetheart  at  home,  and  is  as  successful  in  love  as 
in  war.  The  story  ends  happily.  It  is  a  capital  story  for  boys  and  will  be  widely 
read.    The  illustrations  are  excellent.    Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.    Price,  $1.25. 
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Language  Lessons  and  Elementary  Grammar,  by  E.  J.  Hoenshel,  is  a 
work  of  some  marked  features.  It  is  divided  into  sections  for  five  grades  of 
work,  and  each  is  distinct  and  complete.  The  author  claims  that  it  is  teachable, 
practical,  inductive,  individual,  simple,  comprehensive.  It  is  without  illustra- 
tions, but  diagrams  are  early  introduced  and  made  use  of.  Topeka,  Kansas : 
Crane  &  Co. 

A  School  Latin  Grammar,  prepared  by  Morris  H.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  of  Har- 
vard University,  is  based  chiefly  on  Lane's  Latin  Grammar,  and  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  students  of  Latin  during  their  course  in  secondary  schools.  It  is  not 
designed  to  supplant  Lane's  or  any  of  the  larger  grammars,  but  rather  to  antici- 
pate and  lead  up  to  them.  Dr.  Morriis  has  wisely  followed  Professor  Lane*s 
most  admirable  work,  and  has  not  attempted  to  introduce  into  his  elementary 
work  any  innovations.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good  working  Latin  Grammar,  prac- 
tical and  usable.     It  seems  to  supply  a  want.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  have  received  the  Third  Reading  Book  of  the  Columbus  Series,  pub- 
lished by  Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss,  New  York.  This  book  continues  the 
essential  features  of  the  first  and  second  readers  of  this  series, — a  series  that  has 
many  excellent  and  novel  points. 

A  second  edition  is  put  forth  of  the  Handbook  of  British,  Continental  and 
Canadian  Universities,  with  special  mention  of  the  Courses  open  to  Women. 
The  work  has  been  compiled  for  the  Graduate  Club  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  by 
Isabel  Maddison,  Ph.D.  The  editor  states  that  the  information  given  in  the 
book  hks  been  obtained  from  the  authorities  of  the  different  universities,  and 
may  be  safely  relied  upon.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Little  Wanderers.  By  Margaret  Warner  Morley.  This  is  a  delightful 
little  book  about  the  ways  of  plants  in  dispersing  their  seeds.  We  are  told  why 
plants  travel  and  how  they  do  so.  Many  curious  adaptations  are  noted.  The 
book  will  interest  children  and  lead  them  to  love  the  study  of  nature  in  general 
and  botany  in  particular.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  45  cents. 

Lippincott's  Arithmetics  are  made  by  J.  Morgan  Rawlins  and  are  up-to- 
date  text-books,  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  latest  thought  in  the  realm  of 
number  work.  The  explanations  are  reduced  to  the  fewest  words  possible,  the 
rules  are  models  of  brevity  and  conciseness,  the  problems  are  new  and  illus- 
trative and  practical.  Mr.  Rawlins  has  eschewed  all  puzzles  and  catch  prob- 
lems, and  has  given  examples  that  have  the  merit  of  practicalness  and  come 
within  the  pale  of  the  student's  experience.  The  books  are  well  made,  and  have 
all  the  atmosphere  of  successful  text-books.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Company. 

Kroeh's  French  Course,  by  Charles  F.  Kroeh,  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  is  a  three-year  preparatory  course  covering  all  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  universities,  colleges  and  schools  of  science.  This  is  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  series,  and  this  third  year's  work  consists  in  a  review  of  grammar, 
word  study,  memory  selections,  translation  into  French  and  translation  from 
French.  The  course  is  systematically  arranged,  is  thoroughly  progressive  and 
eminently  practical.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
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Sermons  in  Stones,  and  in  Other  Things.  By  Amos  R.  Wells.  Mr. 
Wells  is  a  charming  writer  on  religious  and  devotional  themes.  The  familiar 
objects  of  daily  life  have  furnished  him  with  the  subjects  for  the  chapters  of  this 
volume.  lie  draws  interesting  suggestions  and  helpful  lessons  from  the  stones, 
the  stars,  photography,  telephones,  gardening,  printing,  etc.  Evidently  he 
thinks  as  he  walks,  works,  talks  and  reads,  and  he  has  a  happy  faculty  for  im- 
parting his  fresh  and  original  impressions  to  others.  The  publishers,  the 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  will  send  this  book  on  approval  to  any  one  so 
requesting,  and  the  price,  $1.00,  can  be  forwarded  to  them  afterward. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following :  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
Nos.  135  and  136  respectively,  The  Prologue  Knight's  Tale  and  Priest's 
Tale,  Parti;  and  ditto,  Part  II;  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.— Isaac  Pit- 
man's Complete  Phonographic  Instructor,  Revised  Edition.  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons,  New  York. — Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers  from  the  Spectator, 
edited  by  Franklin  T.  Baker,  A.M.,  and  Richard  Jones,  Ph.D.  New  York,  D. 
Appleton  &  Company. — First  Steps  in  Arithmetic.  By  Ella  M.  Pierce; 
intended  for  pupils  in  the  second  school  year.  Boston,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
And  Learning  to  Read.  By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold;  a  charming  and  sug- 
gestive little  book  of  suggestions  to  teachers  of  young  children.  By  the 
same  publishers. — Also,  Music  and  the  Comrade  Arts:  Their  Relation. 
By  II.  A.  Clarke,  Mus.  Doc;  by  the  same  publishers. — Pope's  Iliad  of 
Homer,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.  and  XXIV.  Edited  by  Philip  Gentner,  B.A. 
Boston  :  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. — Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  Tenth 
Announcement  Concerning  Garden  Pupils.  St.  Louis,  Mo. — First  Steps  in 
Reading.  By  Gertrude  Anderson  Alexander,  L.  I.,  Miss  Agnes  Barden  and  D. 
Q^  Abbott,  A.M.  Chicago:  Central  School  Supply  House. — Designing  and 
Drawing  for  Beginners;  Dyes,  Stains,  Inks,  LAcquBRS,  Varnishes  and 
Polishes.     Chicago  :  The  Photo-Beacon  Co. 

Our  Country  In  Poem  and  Prose,  by  Eleanor  A.  Persons.  This  is  a 
pleasing  collection  of  short  poems  and  prose  selections  bearing  upon  patriotism, 
and  arranged  for  collateral  and  supplementary  reading.  The  selection  is  well 
made  and  the  book  will  be  useful.  New  York :  American  Book  Co.  Price,  50 
cents. 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk.  By  William  J.  Long.  Mr.  Long  has  been  in  the 
woods  and  observed  closely  some  of  the  common  birds  and  animals  until  he  has 
con\e  to  know  their  peculiarities,  good  and  bad.  He  shows  up  the  cunning  of 
the  fox,  the  rascality  of  the  crow,  the  queer  ways  of  **  Br'er  Rabbit,"  and  many 
other  denisons  of  the  forest.  This  kind  of  nature  study  is  fascinating  to  student 
and  reader  alike.  The  book  is  written  in  an  interesting  style  and  pleasantly 
illustrated.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. ;  65  cents. 

Stories  of  Insect  Life.  Second  Series.  Summer  and  Autumn.  By 
Mary  E.  Murtfeldt  and  Clarence  Mdores  Weed.  Besides  helpful  suggestions  to 
teachers  and  students  concerning  the  most  approved  methods  of  collecting, 
mounting  and  preserving  specimens  of  insect  life,  this  volume  contains  many 
descriptive  facts  about  insects  and  their  habits.  It  is  simple  and  interesting;  a 
capital  book  for  those  who  are  beginning  to  study  this  fascinating  branch  of 
natural  history.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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Love  and  Law  in  Child  Training:  A  Book  for  Mothers.  By  Emilie 
Poulsson.  The  world  is  discovering  that  in  all  the  catalogue  of  subjects  for 
study  there  is  nothing  so  interesting  to  the  human  mind  as  the  study  of  a  little 
child.  There  are  infinite  significances  to  a  thoughtful  mind  in  the  most  trifling 
as  well  as  the  more  important  incidents  in  the  daily  life  and  play  of  the  little 
immortals  who  gladden  and  sadden  our  earthly  homes.  Froebel  has  thought 
and  taught  deeply  about  child  development.  His  teaching  has  led  to  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  all  over  the  world  his  disciples  and  followers  are  giving  earnest 
study  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  work,  and  the  results  of  their  study  are 
materializing  in  the  great  kindergarten  movement.  The  influences  thus  started 
will  not  stop  here.  They  are  reacting  upon  the  home.  Multitudes  of  mothers 
are  giving  careful  and  interested  attention  to  matters  concerning  the  nurture  of 
their  children  that  were  never  thought  of  before.  Fathers,  too,  are  finding  that 
the  materials  for  the  profoundest  study  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  virile 
mental  faculties  are  furnished  close  at  hand  in  the  problems  of  the  nursery  and 
the^schoolroom.  All  this  is  significant  for  the  welfare  of  the  race.  The  present 
volume  is  an  earnest  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  these  problems.  It  brings 
helpfully  within  the  reach  of  parents  the  best  results  of  the  kindergarten 
methods.  It  shows  their  relation  to  the  home,  and  how  to  apply  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  education  from  the  earliest  infancy  through  the  formative  stages  of 
the  child's  development.  The  book  is  admirably  clear  and  simple  in  its  pres- 
entation of  these  principles.  It  is  free  from  technicalities,  and  is  thoroughly 
readable  and  interesting  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  We  hope  it  will  have  a 
very  wide  reading  among  parents  and  teachers.  We  are  sure  that  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  eradication  of  unintelligent  and  sometimes  brutal  methods  in 
dealing  with  childien,  such  as  corporal  punishment,  and  to  the  substitution  of 
love  and  gentle  firmness  in  solving  the  delicate  problems  of  child-nurture.  The 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

PERIODICALS. 

The  price  of  Appliton*s  Popular  Sciena  Monthly  has  been  lowered  to  35  cents.    President 
Jordan  of  Stanford  University,  Miss  Mary  M.  Patrick  of  the  Woman's  Collcf^c  in  Constantinople 

and  Herbert  Spencer  are  among:  the  contributors  to  the  January  number. Among  the  long  libt 

of  interesting  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  one  on  Reform  in  Theological  Kducation,  by 
President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College.^— The  January  C/fi/wr^  continues  the  narrative  of  Capt. 
Joshua  Slocum*s  *'  single-handed  **  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  tells  of  his  arrival  at  Cape 
Town  and  his  visit  to  the  South  African  Republic,  where  he  wiis  accorded  an  interview  with  Pres- 
ident Kruger. The  Photographic  Timts^  of  New  York,  offers  three  prizes  for  the  best  scries  of 

photographs  illustrating  three  new  books,  "The  Gentlemen  from  Indiana,"*'  Hob,  Son  of  Battle,'* 
and  "  Bliz.*'    The  prizes   are  to   be  awarded  June  1,1900,  and  the  competition  is  open  to  any 

one. Scribner*s  Magaxin*  issues  a  beautiful  prospectus,  containing  a  rich  bill  of  fare  for 

igoo. The  new    International    MagoMine^  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  opens  with 

attractive  features.  Mr.  Edward  Rod  has  in  it  an  article  on  Later  Evolution  in  French  Criti- 
cism ;  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  follows  with  a  paper  on  The  Influence  of  the  Sun  on  the  Foundation 

of  the  Earth's  Surface. McClttre^s  Magaxin*^  The  American  Review  of  Reviews ^  Pearson^ s 

Magazine  and  the  Yonth^s  Companion  are  all  loaded  with  timely  and  attractive  articles,  stories 

and  illustrations.    The  age  is  rich  in  periodical  literature  of  a  high  order. The  N.  E.  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Boston,  sends  out  a  fine  calendar  for  1900.  Send  ten  cents  to  "  Calendar 
Dept."  for  it. 
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THE    EARLY  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS    IN   MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

GEORGE   H.    MARTIN,  A.M.,  SUPERVISOR   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

DURING  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  Massachusetts  his- 
tory scanty  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  girls. 
During  this  period  the  town  schools  were  of  two  kinds, — in  the 
large  towns  a  grammar  school  for  instruction  in  Latin  and 
preparation  for  college,  and  an  English  school  for  reading, 
writing  and  ciphering.  Sometimes  the  two  were  combined.  In 
the  small  towns  there  was  only  the  English  school.  All  these 
were  invariably  taught  by  masters,  and  children  were  not  ex- 
pected to  attend  them  until  they  had  learned  to  read  either  at 
home  or  at  the  private  dame  schools  which  were  found  in  nearly 
every  town. 

This  ability  to  read  was  required  of  both  boys  and  girls  by 
the  law  of  1642,  and  seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  expected 
of  the  girls. 

The  first  reference  to  school  attendance  of  girls  in  Boston 
which  I  have  observed  is  in  a  letter  of  Hon.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  describing  the  Latin  School  in  1773.  He  states  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  most  of  the  Latin-school  boys  to  go  from  that 
school  at  the  close  of  the  daily  sessions  to  the  public  writing 
school,  but  that  he  and  a  few  others  remained  and  took  lessons 
of  the  usher,  Lovell,  Junior.  He  says  that  2i  few  girls  came  in 
at  this  time  for  these  lessons.  These  were  probably  tuition 
lessons. 
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Judge  Sewajl  in  his  Diary  mentions  the  factahat  little  Hannah 
Sewall  in  1688,  then  eight  years  old,  going  to  school  in  School- 
house  Lane,  was  run  over  by  a  horse  and  slightly  injured. 
This  raises  the  query,  Did  girls  go  to  Master  Cheever's  Latin 
School?  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  impression,  and  there 
are  no  other  references  to  throw  light  on  it.  Perhaps  there  was 
a  dame  school  in  the  Lane.  In  Dorchester,  in  1639,  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  the  town  school,  it  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  elders  and  the  seven  men  for  the  time  being  (select- 
men) whether  maids  should  be  taught  with  the  boys  or  not. 
In  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  they  seem  to  have  excluded 
the  *'  maids,"  for  not  until  1784  was  any  provision  made  for 
them.  Then  it  was  voted  that  such  girls  as  could  read  in  a 
Psalter  be  allowed  to  go  to  school  from  June  to  October. 

In  a  few  of  the  smaller  towns  girls  were  allowed  to  attend 
with  the  boys,  but  few  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  In 
1699  Rehoboth  voted  to  employ  a  master  to  teach  "  both  sexes  " 
to  read,  write  and  cast  accounts.  In  Hatfield  a  few  girls  at- 
tended from  the  first.  In  Ipswich  no  girls  went  to  a  master's 
school  until  1769.     In  Northampton  none  until  1802. 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  awakening  to  the  need  of  providing  better  facilities  for 
the  girls.     It  **  thundered  all  around  the  sky," 

In  1776  the  town  of  Medford  voted  that  the  master  instruct 
girls  two  hours  after  the  boys  are  dismissed.  In  1790  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  see  if  it  be  expedient  for  girls  to  at- 
tend the  master's  school,  and  soon  after  it  was  voted  that  they 
have  liberty  to  attend  during  the  three  summer  months.  In 
1794  it  was  voted  that  females  attend  the  master's  school  sepa- 
rately from  May  to  October  four  hours  each  day,  and  that  the 
boys  attend  four  hours  each  day.  In  1834  ^^  ^^^^  voted  that 
girls  shall  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  boys  throughout  the 
year. 

In  Newburyport  in  1780  it  was  proposed  to  have  schools  for 
girls  from  five  to  nine  years  of  age,  to  be  taught  by  dames,  '*  to 
learn  them  good  manners  and  proper  decency  of  behavior," 
also  spelling  and  reading,  and,  if  desired,  needlework  and  knit- 
ting. These  schools  were  to  be  kept  from  April  to  October.  In 
1792  girls  were  admitted  to  the  master's  school  in  summer,  when 
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the  boys  were  few,  after  school  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  1804 
four  girls'  schools  were  established,  to  be  held  for  six  months 
from  six  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. (Thursday  afternoon  was  a  boys'  holiday  from  early 
times.) 

We  are  told  by  the  historian  of  Essex  that  in  1782  few  girls 
attended  the  school — **  only  those  who  thought  a  good  deal  of 
themselves."     Of  forty-five  *' cipherers"  fourteen  were  girls. 

In  Haverhill  in  1790,  from  May  to  September,  one  hour  each 
in  the  forenoon  and  the  afternoon  was  specially  appropriated  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  misses  or  females,  and  school  was 
dismissed  for  the  purpose. 

In  Salem  in  1793  the  school  committee  were  authorized  to 
provide,  at  the  writing  school,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  tuition  of  girls 
in  reading,  writing  and  ciphering;  but  as  late  as  1812  the  most 
that  was  done  was  to  allow  them  to  attend  an  hour  at  noon  and 
an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  In  Lynn  before  1794  only  three  girls 
attended  the  grammar  school,  and  they  came  only  in  the  after- 
noon to  learn  to  write.  In  Gloucester  in  1790  Rev.  Eli  Fobes, 
in  a  report  to  the  town  urging  reforms  in  education,  pleads  for 
the  education  of  girls,  of  whom  he  says,  '*  A  tender  and  interest- 
ing branch  of  the  community  that  have  been  neglected  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  town." 

A  book  written  by  Caleb  Brigham,  A.M.,  in  1785,  was  en- 
titled The  Young  Lady's  Accidence ;  or  A  Short  and  Easy 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  Designed  Principally  for  the 
Use  of  Young  Learners,  more  Especially  for  those  of  the  Fair 
Sex,  though  Proper  for  Either.  In  the  preface  to  the  eighth 
edition,  in  1794,  the  author  says,  "  From  the  present  aspect  the 
author  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  a  reformation  in  favor  of 
female  education  is  about  to  take  place." 

A  careful  study  of  the  early  records  leads  us  to  the  following 
conclusions :  First,  during  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  colonial  history  girls  did  not  attend  the  public  schools,  except 
in  some  of  the  smaller  tow^ns,  and  there  only  for  a  short  time ; 
second,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  public  thought 
was  quickened,  the  subject  of  the  education  of  girls  was  widely 
agitated  ;  third,  against  much  opposition  the  experiment  was  tried 
of  sending  girls  to  the  master's  school  for  a  few  hours  in  a  day 
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during  a  part  of  the  year,  but  never  in  the  same  rooms  or  at  the 
same  time  with  the  boys ;  fourth,  this  provision  extended  only 
to  the  English  schools,  no  instruction  being  provided  in  Latin 
or  even  in  the  higher  English  branches ;  fifth,  it  was  not  until 
the  present  century  was  far  advanced  that  girls  and  boys  shared 
alike  the  advantages  of  the  higher  public  schools. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  this  lack  of  provision  of  the  higher 
education  of  girls.  The  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  were 
founded  in  imitation  of  the  endowed  schools  of  England,  and 
for  the  same  purpose ;  namely,  to  raise  up  learned  and  godly 
men  for  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  commonwealth.  In 
this  public  service  there  was  no  place  for  women.  To  be  sure, 
Luther  had  urged  equal  opportunities  for  the  education  of  girls 
as  equally  necessary  for  them  in  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
home,  but  he  was  nearly  three  centuries  in  advance  of  his  age. 

How  the  education  of  girls  was  regarded  in  Old  England  is 
well  shown  in  a  quaint  old  treatise  on  Education  called  Posi- 
tions, by  Richard  Mulcaster,  first  Head  Master  of  Merchant 
Taylor's  School  (1561-1586).  He  says:  "Young  maidens 
must  give  me  leave  to  speak  of  boys  first,  because  naturally  the 
male  is  more  worthy,  and  *  politikely '  he  is  more  employed,  and 
therefore  that  side  claimeth  this  learned  education  as  first  framed 
for  their  use  and  most  properly  belonging  to  their  kind  ;  though 
of  courtesy  and  kindness  they  be  content  to  lend  their  female  in 
youth  the  use  of  their  training  in  part,  upon  whom  in  age  they 
bestow  both  themselves  and  all  the  fruit  of  their  whole  training." 

Again :  "  The  bringing  up  of  young  maidens  in  any  kind  of 
learning  is  but  an  accessory  by  the  way."  Yet  he  urges  that 
they  should  be  trained.  Indeed,  he  declares  himself  for  it 
**  toothe  and  naile."  He  would  have  them  taught  *'  reading  well, 
writing  faire,  singing  sweete,  playing  fine";  and  those  who 
are  to  occupy  high  positions  he  would  have  well  versed  in  the 
classic  languages.  How  well  versed  they  might  become  we 
know  from  Ascham's  panegyric  upon  his  pupil  Q^ieen  Eliza- 
beth :  *'  Beside  her  perfit  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian,  French  and 
Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at  Windsore  more  Greeke  every 
day,  than  some  Prebendarie  of  this  Church  doth  read  Latin  in 
a  whole  weeke.  Within  the  walls  of  her  privy  chamber  she 
hath   obteyned   that   excellencie   of  learnynge   to   understand, 
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speeke  and  write  both  wittely  with  head,  and  faire  with  hand, 
as  scarce  one  or  two  rare  wittes'  in  both  the  Universities  have  in 
many  years  reached  unto." 

Our  fathers  brought  across  the  water  the  idea  that  children  oT 
both  sexes  needed  to  know  how  to  read  the  Bible  ;  that  beyond 
that  all  boys  needed  thie  ability  to  write  and  cast  accounts  ;  while 
the  Church  and  the  State  needed  some  boys  who  were  versed  in 
the  classics  and  higher  English,  *'that  learning  might  not  be 
buried  in  the  graves  of  the  fathers."  So  much  the  community 
would  provide  for.  For  the  daughters  of  kings  or  for  girls  of 
noble  birth  who  might  be  wives  and  mothers  of  kings  they 
would  have  generous  culture  provided  by  private  means ;  but 
in  the  New  World  there  were  to  be  no  queens  nor  mothers  of 
queens,  so  they  quietly  left  the  higher  education  of  girls  to  those 
few  who  might  *'  think  a  good  deal  of  themselves." 


THE  CLEVELAND  SCHCX)LS. 

PRINCIPAL     EDWARD    L.    HARRIS,    CENTRAL    HIGH    SCHOOL,    CLBVBLAXD,   OHIO. 

BEFORE  the  year  1892  the  system  of  school  government  in 
Cleveland  was  much  like  that  of  other  communities.  The 
same  responsibility  was  placed  upon  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  there  was  the  same  lack  of  all  power  and  authority 
on  his  part.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  were  not 
inferior  to  those  of  other  cities ;  in  fact,  they  were  above  the 
average.  The  same  results,  nevertheless,  must  always  follow 
when  men  who  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  often  for  one  term 
only,  are  entrusted  with  the  selecting  and  hiring  of  teachers  and 
the  determining  of  courses  of  study  and  text-books  to  be  used. 
Such  was  the  sentiment  in  Cleveland  that  a  change  was  de- 
manded. In  March,  1892,  the  legislature  of  the  State  passed 
an  act  entirely  re-organizing  the  Board  of  Education  ;  in  fact,  it 
did  away  with  the  old  board  and  substituted  a  system  since 
known  as  the  Cleveland  Plan. 

OUTLINE    OF    PLAN. 

In  the  new  order  the  Board  of  Education  is  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  legislative,  called  the  Council,  and  the  executive, 
called  the  Director.     The  council  is  composed  of  seven  mem- 
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bers,  elected  at  large,  four  of  whom  are  elected  at  the  spring 
election  with  the  Mayor  and  *  other  city  officials,  and  serve 
for  two  years.  The  other  three  members  of  the  council  and 
flie  Director  of  Schools  are  elected  the  alternate  spring  at  a  time 
when  the  city  is  not  influenced  by  municipal  politics  and  elections. 

The  council  is  simply  a  legislative  body.  It  **  shall  have  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  all  necessary  teachers 
and  employees,  and  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation," and  here  the  duty  of  the  council  in  reference  to 
teachers  ends.  The  transfer  of  property,  the  building  of  school- 
houses,  all  expenditure  of  money  except  to  the  amount  of  $250, 
for  which  an  appropriation  has  already  been  made,  must  be 
made  by  order  of  the  council ;  but  all  resolutions  involving  the 
expenditure  of  money  or  the  change  or  adoption  of  text-books 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Director  for  his  approval  or  disap- 
proval. To  become  valid  such  resolutions  must  receive  his 
signature,  or,  if  vetoed  by  him,  must  be  reconsidered  by  the 
council  and  receive  an  affirtnative  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of#the  council. 

The  Director  of  Schools  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. Not  only  is  he  the  executive,  charged  with  carrying  out 
all  orders  of  the  Board,  but  all  duties  not  legislative  devolve  on 
him.     Power  is  centralized  and  responsibility  is  located. 

One  of  the  first  duties  and  one  of  the  most  important  for  the 
first  Director  was  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction. *'The  school  Director  shall,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  and  confirmation  by  the  council,  appoint  a  Superintendent 
of  Instruction  who  shall  remain  in  office  during  good  behavior, 
and  the  School  Director  may  at  any  time,  for  sufficient  cause, 
remove  him."  Here  the  duty  of  the  Director  in  reference  to 
teachers  ends. 

To  the  Superintendent  is  given  the  power  to  appoint  and  to 
discharge  all  teachers  for  whom  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
council.  This  includes  his  assistants  in  his  office,  his  princi- 
pals as  well  as  teachers ;  it  includes  all  in  the  department  of  in- 
struction. 

The  Director  appoints  all  janitors  of  buildings  and  all  other 
employees  of  the  Board,  including  the  superintendent  of  build- 
ings and  his  office  force. 
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There  are  two  features  in  which  the  present  system  has  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  former  one.  The  first  is  this :  the 
appointment  of  teachers  is  entirely  removed  from  the  legislative 
body  and  consequently  from  those  who  are  not  experts  in  teach- 
ing ;  the  teachers  are  not  subject  to  that  baneful  influence  of 
politics  either  in  their  appointment  or  in  their  removal.  True, 
a  great  responsibility^-placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  the 
Superintendent,  and  were  he  a  small  man  or  a  tyrant  he  could 
work  much  harm  to  the  teaching  force  and  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation :  the  teachers'  tenure  of  office  might  and  would  depend 
on  his  mere  whim.   • 

The  man  who  has  made  a  life  study  of  education ;  who  is  in- 
trusted with  such  great  responsibility,  will  meet  it  cooscientiously 
and  attempt  to  realize  fully  the  great  possibilities  under  the  sys- 
tem. Therft  is  less  danger  in  being  responsible  to  one  man, 
who  is  himself  a  teaclfer,  fully  conversant  with  the  duties  of  a 
teacher,  than  to  twenty  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  such  duties. 
'At  any  rate,  the  teachers  of  Cleveland  have  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint under  the  present  administration. 

The  second  element  of  advantage  is  this :  some  one  person 
is  made  responsible.  Just  as  one  person,  the  Superintendent,  is 
held  responsible  for  the  instruction,  and  good  instruction,,  too, 
so  is  one  person,  the  Director,  held  responsible  for  all  other  em- 
ployees, for  the  fulfillment  of  all  contracts  and  for  the  rightful 
expenditure  of  money. 

There  are  two  changes  which  might  be  made  in  the  present 
plan  which,  in  our  judgment,  would  greatly  benefit  the  schools : 
The  first  is  the  transferring  the  power  of  laying  out  the  course 
of  study  and  the  selecting  of  text-books  from  the  council  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Instruction.  There  is  the  same  trouble 
now  in  this  department  of  the  work  as  thef  e  was  formerly  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.  An  expert  is  needed  in  each  case.  As 
all  educators  know,  there  is  no  more  difficult  task  to  be  per- 
formed than  the  one  of  making  a  suitable  course  of  study  and 
of  selecting  suitable  text-books  to  go  with  this  course.  Let  this 
work  be  given  to  those  who  have  made,  for  years,  a  study  of 
the  conditions. 

The  second  improvement  in  the  plan  would  be  the  change  in 
the  manner  of  appointing  janitors.     They  are  at  present  entirely 
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independent  of  the  Superintendent  or  the  principals  of  buildings. 
In  buildings  where  there  are  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred pupils  the  selection  of  a  janitor  is  fully  as  important  as  of 
any  one  teacher ;  if  not  in  sympathy  with  the  method  of  govern- 
ment in  the  school,  about  which  he  may  know  little  indeed,  he 
can  do  more  harm  than  a  poor  teacher.  This  influence  among 
the  boys  should  be  guarded  as  carefully  as  that  of  a  teacher. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  janitor  of  the  building  should  be 
appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the 
building,  and  should  hold  his  position  during  good  behavior 
and  while  doing  satisfactory  work.  This  would  remove  him, 
also,  from  political  influence  and  make  his  tenure  of  office  inde- 
pendent of  it.  A  change  in  Director  might,  at  present,  mean 
an  entire  change  in  the  force  of  janitors  in  Cleveland. 

The  regular  school  work  is  divided  into  three  divisions :  the 
elementary,  comprising  the.  first  eight  years ;  the  secondary, 
the  four  years  of  the  high  school ;  and  the  training,  comprising, 
for  the  young  ladies,  the  two  years  of  the  normal. 

The  foundations  of  the  work  were  carefully  made  in  the  early 
days  by  that  honored  Superintendent,  who  still  dwells  among 
us,  Andrew  Freese.  The  work  was  afterwards  carried  forward 
with  wonderful  success  by  such  superintendents  as  Andrew  J. 
RickoflT,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  L.  W.  Day  and  other  men  of  national 
reputation.  There  was  never,  perhaps,  a  more  earnest  spirit 
among  the  teachers  than  at  the  present  time.  In  addition  to 
taking  personally  some  leading  educational  paper  of  the  day, 
they  very  generally  patronize  the  teachers*  reading  room,  which 
is  well  supplied  with  such  magazines ;  they  maintain,  and  suc- 
cessfully, too,  a  course  of  lectures  during  the  winter ;  they  have 
formed  and  maintained  an  Art  Association  for  the  benefit  of  their 
respective  buildings,  that  is,  for  procuring  for  their  schoolrooms 
works  of  art ;  they  have  formed  groups  for  study  and  travel ;  all 
of  which  have  given  the  results  that  could  be  expected, — a  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  scholarship  and  thought  of  the  elemen- 
tary pupils. 

There  is  one  feature  which  would  doubtless  strike  the  ob- 
server from  some  sections  of  the  country  as  peculiar,  and  that 
is  that  there  is  not  a  male  principal  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  male  principals  and  male  teachers,  too,  for  the  most  part. 
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are  reserved  for  the  high  schools.  The  good  work  done  by 
the  lady  principals  and  their  teachers  cannot  better  be  shown 
than  by  calling  attention  to  the  large  percentage  of  the  eighth 
grade  pupils  that  are  desirous  of  entering  and  do  enter  the  high 
schools.  In  the  central  district  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  eighth 
grade  continue  their  work  in  the  high  school.  During  the  last 
ten  years  the  high  school  attendance  has  increased  one  hundred 
per  cent, — thirty  per  cent  more  than  the  increase  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

There  are  three  high  schools  in  the  city  at  present,  and  two 
more  high  school  buildings  under  process  of  construction.  The 
largest  and  oldest  of  these  schools  is  the  Central  High.  It 
was  opened  on  July  13,  1846,  with  thirty-four 'boys.  It  cele- 
brated its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1896  by  a  grand  re-union  of 
alumni.  There  have  been  over  thirty-three  hundred  graduates 
of  this  school  alone,  among  whom  are  names  very  prominent  in 
the  world  in  finance,  politics  and  literature.  The  graduates  of 
the  Central  now  number  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  each 
year.  The  enrollment  at.present  is  twenty-one  hundred.  There 
is  ever  present  that  assistance  that  comes  from  the  inspiration 
furnished  by  large  numbers  united  as  one,  and  from  a  large  and 
loyal  alumni. 

There  are  practically  three  courses  of  study  in  the  high  schools : 
the  business,  the  scientific  and  the  classical.  The  business 
course  has  the  fewest  in  number  in  the  Central,  only  about  two 
hundred,  and  beyond  the  first  two  years  is  the  least  developed 
course  in  the  school.  This  comes  largely  frorti  lack  of  room 
for  a  proper  equipment.  One  of  the  new  high  schools  will  have 
special  attention,  in  construction  and  equipment,  given  to  this 
work.  There  will  be  such  an  opportunity  to  do  good  work  in 
this  department  as  is  demanded  and  proper. 

The  scientific  course  includes  by  far  the  largest  number ;  in 
fact,  the  Central  High  is* largely  a  scientific  school,  about  four- 
teen hundred  being  enrolled  in  this  department.  There  are  in 
this  course  four  years  of  required  science  of  five  hours  each 
week,  save  the  last  year,  which  has  four  hours.  Fully  half  of 
the  time  is  given  to  laboratory  work  by  the  pupil.  A  choice  of 
languages  is  given,  one  of  which  is  carried  through  the  four 
years, — that  is,  English,  German  or  Latin.     If  either  of  the  first 
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two  is  chosen  then  one  year  is  given  in  the  other ;  if  the  last  is 
selected,  then  one  year  in  each  of  the  other  two  may  be  taken* 
This  is  the  course  selected  for  preparation  for  the  scientific 
school  and  also  largely  for  business  life  at  present. 

The  classical  course  prepares  for  the  colleges,  and  has  about 
five  hundred  in  it.  Besides  the  Latin  and  the  English  a  choice 
is  given  between  the  Greek  and  German.  If  the  former  is  taken 
a  year  in  German  is  oflTered ;  if  the  latter,  science  or  advanced 
mathematics  is  given.  This  work  prepares  for  any  college^ 
and  the  Central  High  is  represented  in  the  leading  colleges 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

About  eighty  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  school 
continue  their  studies,  above  forty  per  cent  entering  the  college 
and  scientific  school,  and  forty  per  cent  entering  the  normal 
training  to  prepare  for  teaching.  Another  interesting  item  in 
reference  to  the  school  is  the  large  percentage  of  boys,  the  lack 
of  whom  is  noticeable  in  many  schools.  The  boys  constitute 
about  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  school. 

There  is  an  Athletic  Association  in  the  school,  governed  by 
an  executive  committee  comprised  of  teachers  and  pupils.  All 
teams  come  under  this  committee's  jurisdiction,  and  to  be  a 
member  of  a  team  one  must  maintain  a  satisfactory  standing  in 
class  room.  This  winter  the  Association  is  conducting  a  skating 
rink,  in  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  on  land  leased  for  a  play- 
ground. 

There  are  two  debating  clubs  of  boys,  one  a  senior  and  the 
other  a  junior.  These  clubs  have  two  leagues,  one  in  the  city 
and  one  inter-state.  There  is  also  a  Girls'  Literary  Society,  a 
Shakespeare  Club,  a  German  Literary  Club  and  a  Musical 
Association,  the  latter  having  control  of  the  Mandolin  and  the 
Glee  Clubs. 

There  has  been  arranged  for  this  winter  a  course  of  lectures 
for  the  older  pupils,  under  the  auspices  of  the  senior  class. 
The  lectures  occur  on  alternate  Wednesdays  in  the  fourth  period 
of  the  school  session.  The  following  are  some  of  the  speakers  : 
Professor  Palmer  of  Harvard,  Presidents  Staley,  Thwing, 
Barrows    and    Harper. 

There  are  three  customs  always  observed  at  the  Central.  The 
first  of  them  is  the  Thanksgiving  offering,  at  which  time  the 
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pupils  bring  gifts  to  be  given  to  such  societies  as  the  rooms  may 
designate,  and  also  contribute  money  to  be  held  by  a  committee. 
This  is  used  to  aid  any  worthy  and  needy  member  of  the  school. 
.  The  person  who  receives  aid  is  unknown  to  any  save  to  the 
committee  of  three. 

The  Library  day  is  observed  the  twenty-first  of  February* 
Books  and  money  are  received  from  the  pupils  and  alumni. 
The  amount  of  money  usually  reaches  about  two  hundred  dollars.. 
One  friend  recently  contributed  one  thousand  dollars.  This- 
enabled  the  committee  to  place  in  the  library  a  special  library 
called  the  Lucile  Library.  It  is  composed  of  about  two  hun- 
dred sets  of  thirty  books,  that  is,  duplicates,  in  a  set.  This 
enables  the  teacher  to  take  a  set  and  have  one  book  for  each  of 
her  class  when  pursuing  some  line  of  work  in  literature. 

The  third  day  observed  is  Decoration  Day,  when  a  penny 
collection .  is  taken  to   be  given  to  the  G.  A.  R.  in   place   of 
flowers.     The  school  always  turns  over  a  hatful  of  pennies — 
more  than  enough  to  represent  each  one  in  the  school. 

Besides  the  days  mentioned  the  last  graduating  class  always- 
returns  to  its  Alma  Mater  at  the  closing  exercises  before  Christ- 
mas. A  certain  portion  of  the  assembly  room  is  reserved  for 
them. 

About  one  year  ago  it  was  thought  best  to  attempt  to  find 
positions  for  those  graduates  who  wish  to  enter  a  business  life. 
A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  several  hundred  firms  of  the  city ; 
a  register  was  prepared  for  the  names  of  the  pupils  wishing* 
places,  and  a  register  of  the  firms  asking  for  an  employee. 
The  business  men  responded  in  a  way  that  was  encouraging. 
This  last  summer  and  fall  there  were  more  calls  for  the  grad- 
uates than  could  be  answered.  A  large  number  were  located. 
Several  have*  already  received  promotion.  The  venture  has- 
met  with  unqualified  success. 

There  are  a  few  urgent  needs  of  the  high  schools.  First, 
more  room  and  a  better  business  training.  This  will  be  reme- 
died by  the  new  school  buildings ;  though  by  the  time  these 
buildings  are  open  it  will  be  necessary,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase  in  high  school  attendance,  to  start  some  more  high 
school  buildings. 

Another  crj- ing  need  is  a  field  for  athletic  sports  and  training  ; 
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a  field  where  all  kinds  of  field  games  may  be  held,  and  where 
may  be  built  a  gymnasium.  There  is  an  entire  lack  of  physical 
training  in  the  high  school,  except  what  is  done  by  the  pupils 
in  a  voluntary  way.  The  mind  is  trained  at  the  expense  of  the 
lx)dy,  we  fear.  Cleveland  is  behind  in  this  work,  but  there  is 
hope  of  raising  enough  money  to  build  a  gymnasium  if  a  site 
is  furnished  in  the  central  district.  A  philanthropic  citizen  has 
given  the  school  the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  until  he  wishes  to 
^ell  or  build  upon  it. 

The  alumni  are  endeavoring  to  raise  an  endowment,  the  in- 
come of  which  will  be  used  each  year  to  educate,  at  the  college 
of  his  choice,  some  worthy  graduate  of  the  school.  The  Class 
of  '97  started  the  fund,  and  each  class  has  since  contributed. 
The  association  has  bec6me  incorporated,  in  order  that  it  may 
receive  bequests  for  this  purpose.  While  the  city  is  endeavor- 
ing to  help  all  its  children,  to  make  a  success  of  its  kinder- 
gartens, its  night  schools,  its  manual  training  and  its  school  for 
the  deaf,  the  alumni  of  the  high  school,  and  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem, will  endeavor  by  this  method  to  make  the  influence  of  their 
school  live  forever. 


THE  GOLDEN  MEAN  IN  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS* 

MRS.  HRLRN   R.  STARRRTT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  problems  of  education  and  educational  methods  are 
as  perennially  new,  interesting  and  important  as  the  com- 
ing  of  spring  to  the  earth  or  of  little  children  to  our  homes. 
No  one  tires  of  spring  and  spring  blossoms  because  he  sees 
them  so  often ;  and  no  normally  constituted  human  being  tires 
of  little  children  and  youth  because  they  are  the  most  common 
43ight  on  earth.  The  spirit  of  the  true  teacher  will  ever  be  that 
shown  by  the  good  old  German  professor  who,  in  reply  to  the 
•question  of  a  scientific  man  as  to  whether  he  did  not  weary 
going  over  and  over  the  same  studies  year  after  year  with  his 
<lifferent  classes  of  pupils,  and  whether  he  would  not  prefer  the 
field  of  original  scientific  investigation,  replied,  **  Ah,  your 
interest  is  in  new  facts,  but  mine  is  in  new  minds." 

And  so  also  it  may  be  said  of  the  constant  procession  of  new 
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theories  and  new  methods  which  are  pressed  upon  the  attention, 
of  teachers  and  principals  of  schools  and  educators  generally* 
They  are  all  interesting ;  many  of  them  commend  themselves- 
to  our  judgment  as  worthy  to  be  tested ;  but  those  of  us  who- 
have  had  the  longest  experience  as  teachers  and  educators  are 
the  least  sure  of  the  results  of  any  proposed  method  until  it  has 
been  tested.  We  also  find  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with 
nearly  all  new  theories  and  methods  is  the  tendency  of  their 
promoters  to  go  to  extremes. 

The  educational  methods  of,  say,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago- 
could  not  have  been  wholly  bad,  else  how  comes  it  that  we 
have  such  a  large  number  of  noble  leaders  of  thought  and 
action  among  men  and  women  of  to-day  who  are  nearing  or 
past  their  sixties?  They  were  educated  by  those  methods.  In 
those  old  days  Children  were,  perhaps,  too  sternly  repressed,, 
and  their  likes  and  dislikes  too  little  considered.  But  they 
were  taught  one  beautiful  virtue  which  has  almost  disappeared 
from  the  characters  of  the  children  of  to-day — obedience. 
Another  thing  they  were  sternly  taught,  and  that  was  respectful 
and  deferential  treatment  of  their  elders  and  superiors  in  author- 
ity. And  when  one  sees  to-day,  as  we  so  often  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing,  a  little  child  of  two,  threes  or  four  years 
whose  unrestrained  impulses  and  unrepressed  selfishness  make 
its  presence  a  nuisance — nay,  often  a  terror — in  orderly  house- 
holds, one  sighs  for  the  good  old  ways  of  bringing  up  children, 
and  questions  earnestly  whither  all  this  new  laissezfaire  training 
of  little  ones  tends.  We  all  admit  that  the  mothers  of  half  a 
century  ago  were  too  little  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  growth 
and  the  psychology  of  the  child  mind  generally ;  but  the  too- 
much-observed,  too-much-attended-to  child  of  to-day  certainly 
represents  the  other  extreme,  and — as  some  of  us  who  have 
observed  long  enough  think — has  considerably  less  prospect  of  a 
growth  into  sturdy  manhood  or  unselfish,  unconscious,  normal 
womanhood  than  the  child  trained  in  the  regime  of  fifty  years 
ago.  In  too  many  instances  parents  and  teachers  have  lost  the 
golden  mean  in  the  training  of  little  children. 

This  holds  true  also  of  children  past  the  age  of  early  child- 
hood. The  aim  of  the  fortunately  circumstanced  parents  of 
to-day — a  not  unworthy  aim  in  the  main — is  to  surround  their 
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children  with  every  comfort  and  even  luxury ;  to  provide  for 
them  every  innocent  form  of  pleasure ;  to  lead  and  win  rather 
than  to  compel  in  everything  like  duty.  Luxury,  ease,  com- 
fort are  really  very  perplexing  elements  of  the  problem  of 
educating  this  younger  generation.  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
millionaires  of  Chicago,  an  earnest  Christian  woman,  once  said 
to  me  in  speaking  of  the  education  of  her  children,  '*  The 
question  my  husband  and  myself  most  frequently  ask  ourselves 
is,  '  What  shall  supply  to  our  children  the  incentive  that  neces- 
sity supplied  to  us?"*  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  account  of  whose 
intellectual  acquirements  is  almost  beyond  belief,  says  in  his 
autobiography:  "I  do  not  believe  that  boys  [and  it  is  just  as 
true  of  girls]  can  be  induced  to  apply  themselves  with  vigor 
and,  what  is  so  much  more  difficult,  with  perseverance  to  dry 
and  irksome  studies  by  the  sole  force  of  pei'suasion  and  soft 
words.  Much  must  be  done  and  much  must  be  learned  by 
children  for  which  rigid  discipline  is  indispensable  as  a  means. 

"  It  is,  no  doubt,"  he  continues,  **  a  laudable  effort  in  modern 
teaching  to  render  as  much  as  possible  of  what  the  young  are 
required  to  learn  easy  and  interesting  to  them.  But  when  the 
principle  is  pushed  to  the  length  of  not  requiring  them  to  learn 
anything  but  what  has  been  made  easy  and  interesting,  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  education  is  sacrificed.  I  rejoice  in  the 
decline  of  the  old  brutal  and  tyrannical  system  of  teaching, 
which  did,  however,  succeed  in  enforcing  habits  of  application  ; 
but  the  new,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  training  up  a  race  of  men 
[and  women]  who  will  be  incapable  of  doing  anything  which 
is  disagreeable  to  them."  In  other  words,  in  the  matter  of 
requiring  and  even  compelling  children  to  learn  lessons  or  do 
things  they  do  not  like,  we  are  to  seek  the  golden  mean. 

In  the  above  quotation  from  John  Stuart  Mill  he  has  con- 
cisely stated  another  of  the  most  serious  educational  problems 
that  confront  teachers  and  parents  to-day.  The  conditions  with 
which  we  too  frequently  surround  our  children  are  such  that 
habits  of  application^  habits  of  self-denial  are  not  being  formed 
as  they  should  be.  Hence  it  is  true  now,  as  it  has  always  been, 
that  our  greatest  and  most  learned  men  and  women  come,  not 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  had  every  educational  advan- 
tage, but  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  been  obliged  to 
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strugprle  and  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  an  education  and 
who  have  brought  to  the  pursuit  of  their  studies 

'*  The  patience  learned  of  being  poor." 

Mill  strikes  the  keynote  of  another  modern  educational  prob- 
lem when  he  speaks  of  "  lack  of  habits  of  af fit  cat  ion. ^^  One  of 
our  latest  and  most  approved  theories  and  methods  of  education 
is  that  which  insists  on  awakening  and  stimulating  the  attention 
of  children  and  young  people  in  regard  to  everything  going  on 
around  them.  Object  lessons  of  every  kind  are  to  be  presented 
to  them ;  regular  recitations  are  to  be  set  aside  for  some 
improving  excursion  or  outing ;  definitions  are  belittled,  and 
the  training  of  the  memory  is  considered  as  of  far  less  value 
than  the  training  of  the  eye  and  ear.  The  golden  mean  again, 
good  friends !  These  things  have  their  place  and  importance, 
but  there  is  danger  of  extremes.  The  attention  of  many  chil- 
dren is  so  distracted  by  the  great  variety  of  things  they  see  and 
hear  and  have  explained  to  them, — by  the  numerous  ''improv- 
ing" entertainments  and  lectures  they  attend,  stereopticon 
views,  etc.,  all  good  in  themselves, — that  their  memories 
become  like  those  of  elderly  people.  Facts  that  they  should 
remember  from  their  reading  and  study,  definitions  they  should 
hold  in  their  minds,  all.  make  but  a  surface  impression,  to  be 
obliterated  by  the  next  thing  that  momentarily  engages  their 
attention.  I  have  often  been  pained  and  perplexed  to  observe 
in  children  thus  entertained  and  instructed  that  lessons  quite 
well  learned  and  recited  one  day  are  found  to  be  almost  entirely 
obliterated  from  the  memory  by  the  next.  To  counteract  and 
remedy  this  most  unfortunate  mental  condition  requires  first  the 
shutting  off  of  many  of  these  educational  divertisements,  and 
the  going  back  to  the  good  old  methods  of  quiet,  systematic, 
hard-working  study  hours ;  of  the  exercise  of  the  memory  on, 
not  just  easy  pieces  and  easily  understood  nature  or  science  les- 
sons, but  on  such  lessons  in  mathematics  and  literature  and 
history  as  require  a  strong  effort  of  the  mind  to  grasp  and  hold. 
It  still  remains,  as  we  were  taught  in  our  youth,  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning. 

There   has   been   some   very    interesting    discussion    lately 
among  educators  and  students  as  to  the  propriety  and  utility  of 
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introducing  the  young  student  of  literature  to  masterpieces 
which  he  cannot  fully  comprehend.  A  writer  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  Dial  sees  in  our  present  methods  of  the  study  of  lit- 
erature the  same  danger  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded.  He 
says :  •*  The  great  variety  of  new  educational  devices  which 
are  nowadays  urged  upon  the  bewildered  young  teacher  are  too 
apt  to  have  this  in  common,  that  they  involve  a  relaxation  of 
discipline  for  the  student,  and  take  from  him  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  performance.  If  a  problem  seems  too  hard 
there  is  always  some  one  at  hand  to  relieve  him  of  the  effort 
necessary  to  master  it,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  seek  such  relief 
before  he  has  half  exhausted  his  own  resources."  Applying 
this  criticism  to  the  study  of  literature  the  writer  continues, 
**  The  notion  that  it  must  all  be  explained  and  digested  then 
and  there  is  fatal  to  the  growth  of  appreciation."  And,  again, 
'•The  disrepute  into  which  cultivation  of  the  memory  has 
fallen  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  features  of  recent  theorizing, 
and  no  educational  word  is  to-day  more  needed  than  a  strong 
re-assertion  of  the  claims  of  this  faculty  upon  the  attention  of  the 
teacher." 

Thoroughness  in  any  study  necessitates  steady,  patient  work; 
a  stern  holding  of  the  attention  to  the  task  in  hand  till  it  is 
mastered,  and  with  most  children  this  attention  must  be  enforced  ; 
few  give  it  without  such  enforcement.  Few  naturally  enjoy 
memorizing,  and  without  the  power  to  do  so  some  of  the  best 
results  of  school  days  are  lost.  And  speaking  of  thoroughness 
in  the  elementary  branches,  who  of  us  have  not  had  opportunity 
to  compare  the  elegant  letters  written  by  the  educated  women  of 
half  a  century  ago  with  the  scrappy,  scrawly  notes — they  can- 
not be  dignified  by  the  name  of  letters — frequently  signed 
*«  Yours  in  haste,"  written  by  so  many  girls  and  women  educated 
in  our  latter-day  schools  and  under  our  modern  methods?  Pen- 
manship, composition  and  forms  of  expression  were  regarded  as 
beautiful  arts  in  those  days,  and  were  practiced  with  a  respect 
due  their  importance.  '•  What  is  the  use  of  my  troubling  myself 
to  learn  to  write?"  said  a  little  boy  in  the  primary  department  to 
me ;  '•  when  I  get  big  I  mean  to  keep  a  stenographer."  Then, 
too,  the  pupils  of  those  schools  in  their  studies  of  literature  really 
studied   and   profoundly  impressed   upon   their   memories   the 
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classics.  They  were  not  submerged  and  confused  and  be- 
wildered by  the  flood  of  literature  that  sweeps  over  the  world 
to-day.  Our  students  of  fifty  years  ago  read  and  studied  Milton 
and  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon's  Essays,  and  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  and  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and 
Addison  and  Pope,  Thomson  and  Gray.  Every  one  of  these 
writers  gave  the  mind  food  for  earnest  thought ;  and  while,  per- 
haps, there  was  not  enough  of  diversion  and  entertainment  pure 
and  simple  in  the  books  of  those  days,  and  while  also  a  rather 
somber  cast  was  given  to  the  mind  by  lack  of  these  elements, 
yet  we  must  concede  that  this  training  developed  a  genuine  love 
for  good  literature  such  as  it  is  often  very  hard  to  develop  now. 
It  developed  such  a  love  as  made  books  the  beloved  friends  of 
humble,  happy  homes ;  that  made  the  quiet  hearthstone,  far 
removed  from  the  gay  crowds  rushing  after  exciting  and 
ephemeral  pleasures,  the  dearest  place  on  earth,  where  the 
companionship  of  the  choicest  and  noblest  spirits  of  the  past 
was  shared  by  husband  and  wife,  father,  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters.  We  have  not  yet  attained  such  results  in  our  newer 
methods  of  education  as  will  warrant  our  making  light  of  or 
wholly  forsaking  the  methods  that  secured  such  results. 

All  of  these  reflections  and  animadversions  are  not  meant  to 
decry  the  new,  but  only  to  call  attention  to  the  good  points  of  the 
old  in  educational  methods,  and  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  in  all 
our  work  the  thing  we  need  carefully  to  seek  is  the  balance  of 
the  golden  mean. 


WINTER  EVENING, 

HENRY    M.  CIIADWICK,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

The  flames  around  my  birch- log  flash,  and  furl 

Their  yellow  pennants,  while  weird  smoke-streams  whirl. 

Without,  the  ni^ht-notes  of  the  frozen  rain 
Sound  snipping,  snapping  on  the  window  pane. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  TEAOIING  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

BORIS   D.  BOGRN,  NEW   YORK  CITY. 

^^  AtAHE  teaching  of  languages,  though  at  present  so  large  a 
X     profession,  is  comparatively  a  very  modern  invention."* 

Athenians  neither  learned  nor  cared  for  any  other  language 
but  their  own. t  The  interpreters  mentioned  by  ancient  histo- 
rians were  probably  children  of  parents  speaking  different  lan- 
guages. Trade  gave  the  first  encouragement  to  the  profession 
of  interpreters.  The  first  teachers  of  foreiga  languages  were 
the  grammarians  who  compared  the  categories  of  thought  wit)i 
the  realities  of  the  Greek  language. {  After  the  conque9t  of 
Greece  the  study  of  Greek  under  Greek  teachers  took  place  in 
the  Roman  Schools. t  With  Greek  slaves,  Greek  secretaries, 
Greek  learned  men  the  boys  learned,  we  are  told,  to  speak 
Greek  better  even  than  Latin.}  The  importance  of  Greek 
grew  more  and  more,  and  we  see  that  Quintilian  (35-96  A.  D.) 
teaches  his  pupil  Greek  before  making  him  study  his  native 
tongue. 

Now  what  was  the  method  used  in  those  days?  The  practi- 
cal knowledge  undoubtedly  was  imparted  through  constant 
practice  without  any  method  at  all.  From  the  very  infancy  the 
child  heard  Greek,  and  consequently  learned  it  as  his  mother's 
tongue. 

But  the  theoretical  knowledge  was  taught  by  the  "  Scholastic 
method."  Grammar  was  the  starting  point :  grammatical  defi- 
nitions were  learned  by  heart  in  the  foreign  language.  Letters 
in  the  alphabetic  order  were  learned  first,  then  syllables,  then 
words,  and  only  at  last  were  sentences  constructed.  Thus  the 
method  was  a  purely  synthetical  one. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  through  the  efforts  of 
Agricola  (1492-1566),  Reuchlin  (1455-1522)  and  Erasmus 
(1466-1536),  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  entirely 
changed.  There  were  no  Greek  slaves  then,  and  the  children 
could   not   learn   the   foreign  language  in  the  nursery.     The 

*Die  practische  Spracherlernung  auf  Grund  der  Psycholog^ie  und  der  Phisiologie  dcr  Sprache 
Dargestcllt  von  Felix  Frnnkc,  Leipzig,  1S90. 

tThe  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  by  W.  D.  Whitney.    Appleton,  1890. 

X  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  by  Max  Miiller.    Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  1875. 
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schools  failed  to  teach  the  pupils ;  the  falsity  of  the  method  was 
self-evident.  This  method  has  no  psychological  ground  at  all. 
The  theoretical  construction  of  sentences,  the  grammatical  rules 
and  definitions  do  not  help  one  to  speak  a  language.  Sentences 
must  be  acquired  as  wholes ;  they  must  be  the  expressions  of 
thought,  and  mere  verbal  memory  does  not  constitute  the 
material  of  language. 

Erasmus  made  a  great  improvement  in  teaching  foreign 
languages. 

'•As  soon  as  a  child  can  learn  anything  he  must  begin  with 
writing  and  pronouncing  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  al- 
phabets. Rules  of  grammar  as  few  and  concise  as  possible. 
Power  in  language  comes  not  from  rules,  but  from  use  in  con- 
versation and  the  assiduous  reading  and  study  of  good  books." 
This  is  what  Erasmus  says  concerning  foreign  languages. 

The  next  step  is  that  the  grammars  are  written  in  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  pupils,  and  thus  overcome  a  great  difficulty  in 
studying  them. 

Johanes  Sturm  (1507-1589)  made  a  great  point  of  studying 
languages.  The  entire  object  of  his  teaching  was  to  make 
scholars  in  Latin,  and  above  all  in  Ciceronian  Latin.  The 
same  idea  was  quite  popular  in  those  days.  Dean  Colet,  of  the 
St.  Paul's  School,  1510,  says,  "  If  a  man  will  know  and  by  that 
knowledge  attain  to  understand  Latin  books  and  to  speak  and 
to  write  clear  (pure)  Latin,  let  him  above  all  busily  learn  and 
read  good  Latin  authors  and  chosen  poets  and  orators."  In 
general  the  methods  used  then  did  not  attain  good  results. 

Luther  says,  "Some  studied  twenty,  forty  years  and  still 
knew  neither  Latin  nor  German." 

Ascham  (15 15-1568)  recommends  double  translations.  Thus 
the  method  of  teaching  foreign  languages  made  great  progress ; 
but  that  was  only  in  the  minds  of  few  persons.  The  general 
result  of  the  revival  of  letters  was  to  establish  in  all  schools  oi 
public  instruction  both  in  England  and  Germany  a  curriculum 
of  which  Latin  and  Greek  were  almost  the  sole  elements,  and 
with  this  a  method  of  which  the  prevailing  feature  was  the  pre- 
dominance of  grammar.* 

Wolgang  Ratich  (1574-1635)  says  that  everything  should  be 

*  Rog^er  Atcham,  •choolmaster,  thowing  a  plain  and  perfect  way  of  teaching  foreign  languages 
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taught  first  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  thus  sets  forth  the  princi- 
ple that  to  study  a  foreign  language  means  to  translate  the 
symbols  of  the  mother  tongue  into  those  of  the  foreign  one. 
New  conceptions  should  be  acquired  through  the  mother  tongue 
only — an  extreme  limitation  of  the  problem  of  teaching  foreign 
languages. 

There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  method  failed  to 
accomplish  the  aim.  Montaigne  (1533-1592)  acknowledges  that 
the  artificial  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  not  successful  at  all, 
and  recommends  that  the  child  shall  learn  these  languages  just 
as  he  does  his  mother  tongue.  The  child  should  be  surrounded 
by  people  speaking  these  languages  only,  and  learn  them  by 
constant  conversation. 

We  have  seen  that  this  method  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  but  the  application  of  it  depended  upon  very  diflScult 
conditions;  it  requires  means  which  are  unattainable  in  most 
cases.  An  artificial  method  is  a  vital  necessity.  A  new  step 
was  taken  by  John  Amos  Comenius  (1592-1671).  His  method 
was  taken  from  a  Jesuit  of  the  Irish  College  at  Salamanca  in 
Spain,  who  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a  book  for  teaching  Latin,  entitled  Jauna  Linguarum  (Gate 
of  Languages). ,  This  book  was  intended  to  supersede  the  study 
of  classical  authors  by  artfully  bringing  together  in  successive 
chapters  all  the  principal  words  of  the  language.  Comenius 
met  with  this  bookj  and  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
immediately  applied  it  to  his  own  language,  and  introduced  the 
new  book  under  the  title  of  Jauna  Linguarum  Reserta  (the 
Gate  of  Languages  Unlocked)  into  his  schools.  Afterwards 
Comenius  prefixed  to  the    chapter  a  picture,  **  Orbis  Pictus." 

This  certainly  was  a  great  advantage ;  the  pictures  gave  a 
very  fine  concrete  representation  of  the  subject-matter,  and  kept 
up  interest  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  method  was  far  from  being  a  perfect  one.  The 
words  given  were  arranged  in  a  logical  order,  but  did  not  answer 
the  wants  of  the  pupil ;  the  translation  was  literary,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  convey  the  nature  of  the  language  taught;  the 
subject-matter  was  too  well  known  to  the  pupil,  and  consequently 
did  not  excite  any  interest ;  the  sentences  were  too  complex  and 
artificial,  and  did  not  correspond  to  the  expressions  the  pupil 
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used  in  actual  life ;  the  mode  of  presentation  was  reading,  and 
thus  it  did  not  develop  the  acoustic  sense. 

John  Locke  (1632-1704)  in  teaching  foreign  languages  fol- 
lows the  idea  of  Montaigne.  He  teaches  first  French  by  means 
of  (jonversation,  and  then  Latin  in  the  same  way.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  method,  but  it  does  not  cover  all  the  problems. 
What  to  speak  and  how  to  speak  remains  an  open  question  ;  it 
feaves  also  undecided  the  question  whether  to  use  translation  or 
not ;  it  is  a  very  important  hint  toward  a  method,  but  the  method 
itself  remains  undefined.  It  is  a  form  of  the  mode  of  presenta- 
tion only. 

After  Locke  came  Dumarsais  the  First  (1676-1756)  ;*  he 
introduced  the  interlinear  system.  He  published  two  books 
which  have  had  a  great  success.  The  first  one  was  published, 
1722,  under  the  title.  Exposition  d'une  m^thode  raisomee  pour 
apprendre  le  latin;  the  setond  one,  1731,  was  an  interlinear 
translation  of  Jouvencis'  Epitome.  Sondilac  agreed  with  Dumar- 
sais ;  but  Gaulier,  professor  of  the  College  of  Plesis-Sarbone, 
criticized  the  method  severely.  Radonvilliers  (1709-1789) 
used  the  interlinear  method  in  diflferent  ways.  He  published 
the  Maniire  d'apprendre  les  langues.  In  the  first  part  he 
uses  literary  translation  ;  in  the  second  he  gives  only  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentences ;  in  the  third  the  Latin  is  constructed 
according  to  the  French ;  and  in  the  fourth  he  gives  the  real 
text  without  any  translation  at  all.  Radonvilliers  acknowledges 
the  faults  of  translation,  but  he  thinks  this  is  the  only  means. 

• 

The  method  of  interlinear  translation  found  many  followers, 
and  is  used  largely  at  present.  We  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  of  it  again,  but  we  will  state  here  only  that  this  method 
was  designed  not  only  for  instruction,  but  for  self-instruction. 

Now  we  come  to  Pestalozzi  (1746-1827),  whose  principle  is 
to  proceed  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difiicult,  to  begin  with 
observation,  to  pass  from  observation  to  consciousness.  Accord- 
ingly he  commences  with  a  German  sentence,  der  Scharze 
Adlcr^  translates  it  into  Latin,  the  pupils  repeat  it  aloud,  and 
then  he  declines  it  in  singular  and  in  plural  numbers.  In  the 
same  way  he  teaches  the  adjectives  in  their  diflferent  degrees  and 
conjugations  of  verbs.     Then  comes  forming  sentences  of  two, 

*  Dr.  Meg^ar  Dietfenetishe  Methods  dcs  Untcrichts  iinfretnden  Sprachen  und  Literature. 
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three  and  more  words.     After  a  good  many  exercises  of  that 
kind  the  pupils  begin  to  read  and  to  write. 

In  this  method  we  find  the  mistakes  of  the  grammarians. 
Translation  is  also  used  too  much,  but  the  new  and  a  very  good 
feature  of  Pestalozzi's  method  is  that  he  commences  from  oral 
instruction  first,  and  only  afterwards  passes  to  reading  and 
writing. 

A  new  system  of  teaching  foreign  languages  which  aroused 
great  interest  in  Europe  was  the  system  of  Jacotot  (1770-1840).* 
In  order  to  learn  Latin  he  commences  from  the  Epitome 
historian  sacrae ;  he  translates  very  accurately,  learns  it  by  heart 
and  repeats  it  every  day.  It  is  said  that  by  this  method  a  pupil 
accomplishes  in  six  months  as  much  as  he  does  in  six  years  by 
the  scholastic  method.  But  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint  this 
method  is  inadequate ;  it  requires  too  great  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  interest  cannot  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time. 
Besides,  the  pupil  learns  words  and  sentences  given  by  a  certain 
author  without  any  consideration  whether  the  pupil  needs  the 
words  or  not. 

Now  we  come  again  to  the  interlinear  method  presented  by 
James  Hamilton  (1769-1831).  His  method  is  nothing  else  than 
the  method  of  Dumarsais.  The  success  of  this  method  now  was 
wonderful,  especially  in  America.  As  text-books,  for  his  pupils 
Hamilton  printed  interlinear  translations  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
of  an  Epitome  historiae  sacrae,  of  -^sop's  Fables,  Eutropius, 
Aurelius  Victor,  Phaedrus,  etc. 

This  system  had  many  followers  who  had  made  some  altera- 
tions, using  the  same  principles ;  among  them  we  will  mention 
the  Englishman  Robertson  in  Paris  and  Ollendorf  in  Germany. f 

The  first  book  of  Robertson  was  published  in  1840  under  the 
title,  Cursus  der  freinzosischer,  Sprache  in  61  Lectionen. 
First  we  find  a  narrative  translated  literally.  A  part  of  it — a  few 
lines — have  to  be  read  five  or  six  times  before  the  pupils,  and 
then  only  read  by  the  pupils  themselves,  translating  every 
single  word.  After  that  a  conversation  follows  concerning  the 
story,  and  consequently  made  up  of  the  same  words.  Then 
sentences  are  given  and  double  translation  is  required.     To  the 

•C.  F.  Wurum,  "  Hamilton  and  Jacotot." 

fThe  Principles,  Practice,  and  Results  of  the  Hamiltonian  System  for  the  Last  Twelve  Years. 
Manchester,  iSa9. 
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• 

end  of  each  lesson  an  analytical  study  is  attached.  Here  gram- 
mar is  introduced,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  are 
treated.  Ollendorf  does  not  differ  much  from  Robertson.  He 
uses  the  same  method  of  double  translation,  but  instead  of  giv- 
ing a  complete  story  he  presents  separate  sentences,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  definitely  fixed,  and  which  has  for  connection 
immediate  wants  of  life  and  of  every-day  usage.  It  is  no  more 
the  figurative  literary  language  of  classical  authors  that  the 
pupil  is  forced  to  begin  with.  The  same  word  reappears  in- 
definitely, and  thus  helps  the  memory. 

This  method  of  interlinear  translation  has  certainly  great 
advantages,  especially  for  self-instruction,  being  the  only  one 
possible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  method  has  many 
defects.  The  sentences  are  still  not  the  ones  the  pupil  uses  in 
actual  life.  Having  a  ready  translation,  the  pupil  does  not 
translate  perceptions  and  conceptions,  but  merely  words,  and 
consequently,  after  all,  is  unable  to  use  the  new  language  as  an 
expression  of  his  thoughts.  Great  improvements  were  recently 
made  along  the  very  same  line  by  the  so-called  **Toussaint- 
Langenscheidt  Method  and  RosentaFs  Meisterschaft  system." 

The  Toussaint-Langenscheidt  method,  besides  a  wonderful 
systematic  treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  possesses  three  new 
characteristics  :  First,  an  interesting  novel  is  taken  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction  ;  secondly,  the  pronunciation  is  marked  by 
the  letters  of  the  native  tongue,  and  it  is  claimed  that  everyone 
who  can  read,  for  instance,  German,  can  read  by  this  method 
any  foreign  language ;  thirdly,  the  study  of  a  foreign  language 
is  extended,  and  includes  the  study  of  literature.         • 

All  these  three  points  have  little  or  no  pedagogical  signifi- 
cance. To  learn  a  novel  does  not  mean  to  acquire  a  foreign 
language.  Pronunciation  cannot  be  learned  by  written  or 
printed  symbols  only  ;  and  to  include  the  study  of  literature  in 
the  problem  of  learning  a  foreign  language  means  to  confuse 
the  problem  of  mastering  language  in  general,  and  that  of  a 
foreign  one. 

Rosental's  The  Meisterschaft  System  was  published  in  1872, 
and  lately  the*  author  himself  confessed  that  this  book  is 
full  of  faults,  imperfections  and  crudities.  In  1892  he  published 
another  book  by  the   title  The  Rosental  Method  of  Practical 
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Linguistry,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  vade  mecum  to  all  lan- 
guage students.  Rosental  divides  language  into  the  language 
of  literature  and  the  language  of  every-day  life,  and  holds  that 
in  studying  foreign  tongues  we  must  first  acquire  a  working 
knowledge  of  practical  every-day  French  and  German  before 
we  can  enter  upon  the  study  of  classical  literature.  Further,  he 
divides  the  words  of  the  language  into  the  necessary  and  unnec- 
essary ones.  Accordingly  he  endeavors  to  give  in  his  book 
nothing  but  useful  and  practical  phrases,— rsentences  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  in  the  common  transactions  of  life.  He 
commences  with  phrases  which  refer  to  the  speaking  and  under- 
standing of  a  language:  "Then  he  continues  his  studies  by 
entering  a  store  to  make  some  purchases ;  then  he  comes  to  the 
railway ;  he  takes  tickets ;  checks  the  baggage ;  arrives  at  the 
station  ;  takes  a  cab,"  etc. 

But  the  most  attractive  feature  of  this  method  is  that  it 
requires,  as  the  author  says,  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  only, 
and  within  three  months  you  master  the  foreign  language.  It 
is  self-evident  that  this  method,  as  far  as  its  originality  is  con- 
cerned, has  no  psychological  ground  whatever.  The  language 
of  literature  is  different  from  that  of  every-day  life ;  but  the 
latter  is  different  with  every  individual.  A  word  necessary  for 
one  is  quite  unnecessary  for  another  one ;  useful  and  practical 
sentences  alone  do  not  constitute  language.  From  a  pedagogi- 
cal standpoint  this  method  is  inadequate  also.  It  errs  against 
the  principle,  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex ;  it  does  not 
employ  objective  representation  and  motor  activity  as  means  to 
help  memoj'y  to  retain  the  content  of  the  subject  taught,  which 
is  a  very  important  point  in  teaching  foreign  languages. 

In  concluding  our  historical  sketch  we  have  to  mention  two 
methods  more,  which  have  had  great  success  and  are  based 
on  entirely  new  principles:  these  are  the  so-called  *' Natural 
Method"  and  the  method  of  the  Frenchman  Gouin. 

The  natural  method  is  due  to  Gottlieb  Henese,  1865.*  His 
pupil,  Dr.  L.  Sauveur,  was  a  faithful  follower  of  this  method  ; 
he  published  many  books  and  established  summer  schools. 
Briefly  stated  the  method  consists  of  the  following  :  The  teach- 
ing is  conducted  by  object  lessons,  and  translation  is  postponed 

*(^iousque  Tandem?    Dcr  Spracheunterricht  muso.     Ileilbronn,  iSSa. 
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as  long  as  possible.  When  the  vocabulary  is  large  enough  the 
pupil  is  required  to  relate  anecdotes,  to  condense  stories  he  has 
read,  to  convert  poetry  into  prose,  etc.     ' 

A  developed  and  well  worked-up  system  of  the  same  method 
is  known  as  The  Berlitz  Method  of  Teaching  Modern  Lan- 
guages, which  has  met  with  great  success  in  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  America  and  Russia.*  This  method  has  many 
advantages  over  others :  Object  lessons  assist  the  process  of 
remembering  foreign  words ;  it  excites  interest  also  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil ;  it  answers  in  some  degree  the  requirements  of  the 
pupil  as  far  as  language  is  concerned ;  it  gives  words  which  the 
pupil  really  needs  :  hence  it  corresponds  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual. 

On  the  other  hand  this  method  is  entirely  wrong  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view.  A  student  of  a  foreign  language 
does  not  need  to  form  new  conceptions  ;  he  is  unable  to  suppress 
translation,  and  there  is  no  necessitv  for  it. 

M.  Francis  Gouin,  in  his  book  entitled  The  Art  of  Teaching 
and  Learning  Foreign  Languages,  published  1880,  presents,  as 
he  claims,  an  entirely,  new  method,  based  on  a  close  observation 
of  nature, — that  of  the  little  child  at  its  games  weaving  its  own 
individuality  and  learning  its  native  tongue ;  its  mental  opera- 
tions are  analyzed  with  extreme  care.  The  method  consists  of 
linguistic  series.  By  a  linguistic  series  must  be  understood  a 
lirtked  sequence  of  statements,  of  scenes,  of  descriptions,  of 
-*'  themes"  in  point  of  fact,  all  bearing  upon  the  same  order  of 
facts,  by  expressing  successively  all  the  moments  and  all  the 
phenomena  known  by  us,  and  reproducing  these  in  the  order 
of  their  natural  development.  The  main  features  of  this  method 
are  the  following:  i.  The  learner  has  for  exercises  sentences 
which  bear  a  distinct  and  sensible  meaning,  and  are  true  in  sub- 
stance and  in  fact ;  these  are  linked  together  in  logical  sequence 
of  the  development  of  their  action,  forming  separate  and  simple 
dramatic  scenes  of  primitive  life,  giving  rise,  naturally,  to  good 
literary  expressions.  2.  The  learner  has  the  significance  of 
the  word  or  phrase  always  given  to  him  or  called  up  in  his  mind 
before  he  is  introduced  to  the  foreign  word  or  phrase  which  ex- 
presses it.     3.  The  association  of  the  foreign  word  or  phrase  is 

*  Methods  of  Teuching^  Modern  Languages.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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thus  not  with  the  English  word,  but  with  the  actual  fact  or  men- 
tal conception  which  the  English  word  only  stands  for  and  ex- 
presses. 4.  He  is  given  the  pronunciation  orally  first,  and 
before  he  sees  the  printed  form. 

The  idea  of  linked  series  belongs  certainly  to  Comenius,  and 
we  have  spoken  of  it  showing  the  negative  sides  of  it  in  the  mat- 
ter of  instruction.  Gouin  has  made  a  great  improvement,  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  verbs  and  introducing  motor  activity 
in  teaching  foreign  languages;  he  does  not  discard  translation, 
and  thus  comes  nearer  to  the  true  psychological  cases  of  acquir- 
ing a  foreign  language.  But  there  are  three  points  which  are 
entirely  wrong  in  Gouin's  method :  Firstly,  series  is  not  the 
best  form  of  the  mode  of  presentation,  as  we  have  proved  it  in 
criticising  the  method  of  Comenius ;  secondly,  Gouin  confuses 
the  problem  of  teaching  foreign  languages  with  that  of  language 
in  general ;  and,  thirdly,  he  thinks  that  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign 
language  is  attained  through  the  ear  mainly,  whereas  psychol- 
ogy proves  that  much  depends  upon  the  habitual  inclinations  of 
the  individual. 

Here  we  will  finish  our  historical  sketch.  It  is  far  from  being 
complete.  A  bibliography,  doubtless  incomplete,  of  French 
grammars  alone,  published  between  the  years  1500-1800,  in- 
cludes six  hundred  and  fifty  titles,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
bear  the  title  A  New  Method.  Consequently  it  would  be  beyond 
the  above  possibilities  to  treat  each  of  them  separately,  and  there- 
fore we  preferred  to  consider  such  methods  only  as  really  are" 
original,  and  have  met  success  in  their  practical  application. 


THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  PICTURES* 

FRANKLIN  B.  SAWVEL,  PH.D.,  GREENVILLE,  PA. 

AN  idea  seems  to  be  somewhat  current  that  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  and  to  divine 
the  story  expressed  by  form  and  color  one  needs  be  a  painter 
or  sculptor ;  and  how  helpless  we  feel  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
painting  or  statue  with  no  key  or  clew  to  unlock  its  meaning  or 
unfold  its  story.  Yet  a  picture  ought  to  be  as  approachable  as 
a  rondo,  sonata  or  a  poem. 

The  musical  composer  invents  his  motifs  and  proceeds  to  ex- 
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press  and  emphasize  it  by  repetition,— repetition  direct  and  in- 
verted ;  emphasizes  it  further  by  similar  and  closely  related 
ideas ;  expands,  contracts,  embellishes  and  enriches  it  till  its 
meaning  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  Theorists  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  claim  that  each  note  or  degree  of  the  scale,  as  the 
third,  fifth,  augmented  or  diminished  degree,  is  the  tone  symbol 
of  particular  emotions :  devotion  and  love,  reverence,  courage^ 
etc.,  just  as  in  painting,  more  zealously  and  reverently  adhered 
to  among  the  older  schools.  Each  separate  color  has  its  par- 
ticular, almost  sacred  significance :  white  signifying  lights 
purity  and  innocence ;  blue,  truth  and  constancy ;  green,  victory 
and  hope ;  red,  divine  love  and  royalty ;  and  yellow  the  evil 
passions  of  deceit  and  jealousy.  The  rondo  is  but  a  musical 
round,  and  a  sonata  a  series  of  rounds  artistically  combined  and 
fundamentally  related. 

So  the  painter  invents  his  motif  and  seeks  to  express  it  in 
the  language  of  form  and  color,  and  emphasizes  it  by  repetition 
and  by  concomitant  emotions.  He  avails  himself  of  the  syno- 
nyms of  art  language,  and  occasionally  an  antonym  to  heighten 
by  contrast ;  repeats  the  main  idea  by  related  forms,  situations, 
personages  and  objects  till  the  main  idea  or  sfory  is  unmistaka- 
bly told.  The  decorative  element  receives  due  attention,  sup- 
plementing and  repeating  the  dominant  feeling  and  art  motive. 

The  analogy  is  not  only  real,  but  serves  a  wholesome  purpose 
in  the  interpretation  of  pictures. 

To  illustrate,  take  the  evolution  of  the  Italian  madonna.  It 
began  with  simply  mother  and  child,  with  only  angels  as  acces- 
sories ;  after  a  while  the  little  St.  John,  with  his  coat  of  camel's 
hair,  was  introduced ;  then  saints  esteemed  the  most  pious  were 
introduced,  and,  in  the  decadence,  wealthy  and  distinguished 
patrons  were  sometimes  added.  The  symbolism  of  the  book^ 
the  rose  and  lily  so  often  employed,  repeated  the  emphasis*. 

Botticelli  is  perhaps  the  most  easily  understood  as  well  as  the 
most  modern  of  the  old  masters,  and  represents  most  completely 
the  transition  from  the  first  period  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  last 
— the  Raphaelian  Age  of  Italian  Art.  He  was  born  in  Florence, 
1447,  and  closed  his  labors  at  the  age  of  sixty-three;  fifty-five 
years  after  Fra  Angelico  and  ten  before  Raphael  fulfilled  their 
great  destinies.     In  his  beautiful  Madonna,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
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Paris,  Botticelli  expresses  both  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  the 
Christ-child — the  completeness  of  his  nature  and  mission — 
through  the  attribute  symbols  of  unity. 

The  circle  is  the  universal  form  synonym  of  oneness  and 
completeness,  but  is  not  so  beautiful  and  graceful  as  its  de- 
rivatives- The  ellipse  with  var3'ing  curvatures  repeats  and 
emphasizes  the  oneness  of  the  Christ-child  and  mother  through- 
out the  composition. 


The  outline  of  the  picture  as  a  whole  is  marked  by  an  ellipse 
carried  around  bj^  the  arm  of  the  rest  or  diair,.thc  mother's 
clothing  and  gloria,  then  downward  bj-  the  ringlet  of  light 
over  the  head  of  St,  John,  his  drapery,  the  book  and  cover  of 
the  stand. 

Another  is  outlined  by  the  feet  of  the  child,  the  hem  of  the 
wide  sleeve,  the  curve  between  the  heads  of  mother  and  child. 
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the  ringlet,  shoulder  and  arm  of  St.  John  and  the  mat  on  which 
the  book  rests.  Interlacing  these  two  is  yet  a  smaller  one, 
traced  by  the  surface  line  of  the  child's  arm,  continued  by  the 
semi-transparent  veil  of  the  mother,  the  gloria  and  legs  of  the 
child.  Madonna  worship  included  both  mother  and  child ; 
nevertheless,  the  child  was  the  true  Son  of  God,  divine,  holy, 
born  of  the  virgin,  and  possessed  both  a  human  body  and  a 
human  nature.  The  religious  idea  dominated  Italian  life,  social 
and  political,  as  no  other  national  life  since  Israel,  and  art  was 
its  fullest  and  deepest  expression.  Christ  does  not  merely  rep- 
resent or  symbolize  the  unity,  but  is  the  union  of  the  human  and 
the  divine. 

The  idea  of  completeness  is  emphasized  in  the  devout  mother- 
liness  of  the  lithe  frame,  elongated  face,  full  lip,  countenance 
speaking  the  anxious,  sacred  fear  of  responsibility  mingled  with 
an  expression  of  almost  melancholy  ardor  and  humble  resigna- 
tion ;  a  devout  submissiveness  touched  with  tranquillity. 

The  ideal  of  the  madonna  was  the  celestial  beauty  of  the  holy 
mother  and  child  radiant  with  everv  element  of  divinitv;  form, 
texture,  unity,  relation,  association,  color,  and  so  on  through  the 
particular  artist's  vocabulary  of  art  synonyms  and  nomenclature  ; 
perfections  of  grace,  purity,  gladness,  modesty,  joy,  humility, 
all  burned  into  one  circumscribing,  overpowering  personality. 

Lines  and  curves  converging,  muscular  tension  here  and 
relaxation  there,  express  one  emotion  and  the  reverse  another. 
The  physiognomy  is  almost  as  inexpressible  in  words  as  the 
''Mona  Lisa  Smile,"  and  yet  with  a  hint  of  what  to  look  for, 
and  how  to  look,  the  story  can  be  unfolded.  It  is  this  physiog- 
nomy that  gives  Fra  Angelico's  madonnas  the  severe  air  and 
expression  of  sanctity  ;  makes  the  "  Sistine,"  **  Granduca,"  and 
'*  The  Chair"  of  Raphael,  the  perfection  of  grace  rapt  in  poetic 
beauty,  beam  with  mingled  modesty  and  gladness,  unfathom- 
able in  mystic  spiritual  depth  and  angelic  in  piety  and  humility. 

The  title  of  a  picture  is  supposed  to  give  the  main  idea  of  the 
subject  or  composition,  but  sometimes  does  not,  and  often  can- 
not, fully  express  it ;  no  more  than  can  the  title  of  a  grand 
symphony  stir  its  weird,  ravishing  melodies  or  sound  its 
enchanting  harmonies,  or  the  title  of  a  pastoral  lyric  open  its 
fountains  of  imagery  and  reveal  its  thought  gems. 
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in  these  conversations — to  tell  about  things  they  have  seen,  and 
to  tell  their  experiences.  The  next  step  might  be  the  telling- 
and  reading  of-  stories.  These  stories  should  be  made  topics  of 
conversations,  and  the  pupils  required  to  reproduce  them  in 
their  own  words  as  fully  as  possible.  The  stories  may  be  taken 
from  history,  travels  and  biography  ;  but  fables  and  fairy  stories 
should  not  be  neglected ;  they  are,  in  most  instances,  the  best 
of  all.  The  active  imaginations  of  the  children  demand  them. 
In  addition  to  these  fables  and  stories  the  beautiful  myths  of 
olden  times  can  be  made  both  profitable  and  interesting. 

While  these  various  stories,  fables  and  myths  are  being  used 
as  means  for  teaching  the  first  steps  in  composition,  selections 
from  our  best  authors  can  be  made  to  subserve  the  same  pur- 
pose. There  are  scores  and  scores  of  little  verses  that  could  be 
used  as  memory  gems  and  topics  of  conversation  in  the  compo- 
sition work  of  the  lower  grades.     Take,  for  example,  the  poem 

beginning  with, 

'*  What  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  break  of  day?" 

by  Alfred  Tennyson ; 
or  the  poem  beginning  with, 

"We  are  the  sweet  floVvers 
Born  of  sunny  showers," 

by  Leigh  Hunt; 
or  the  one  beginning  with, 

'*The  cock  is  crowing, 
The  stream  is  flowing. 
The  small  birds  twitter. 
The  lake  doth  glitter," 

by   William   Wordszuorth; 

or  the  four  lines  found  in  Robert  Browning's  Pippa  Passes, 

'*The  lark's  on  the  wing ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  ; 
God's  in  his  heaven, — 
All's  right  with  the  world  ! " 

or   the   little   four-line  poem  entitled  Rain,  by  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson, 

*'The  rain  is  rain  all  around,  p 

It  falls  on  field  and  tree. 
It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea." 
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Similar  extracts  from  our  best  writers  might  be  put  on  the 
board,  and  each  be  allowed  to  remain  several  days  for  conven- 
ience in  composition  work.  By  and  by  more  difficult  passages 
might  be  interpreted  and  memorized  ;  for  example,  Coleridge's 

*'  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

The  committing  to  memory  of  such  choice  extracts  not  only 
serves  little  children  in  the  lower  grades  as  helps  in  the  use  of 
language  and  incidental  training  in  oral  composition,  but  stores 
their  minds  with  that  which  will  charm  and  interest  them  in 
later  years. 

In  addition  to  selections  taken  from  standard  literature  there 
are  many  valuable  collections,  as  Mother  Goose  Rhymes, 
Aunt  Effie's  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Nonsense,  that  might  be 
used  as  helps  in  teaching  language  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades.  Scientists  who  have  given  special  attention 
to  child  study,  and  those  who  have  had  experience  in  kinder- 
garten work,  tell  us  that  children  have  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  grotesque  than  adults  have ;  but  I  question  the  propriety  of 
giving  little  children  such  whimsical  and  incongruous  rimes  as, 

'*  Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice 
Upon  a  summer's  day ; 
As  it  fell  out,  they  all  fell  in, 
The  rest,  they  ran  away."  . 

The  majority  of  these  "Rhymes,"  however,  should  certainly 
have  a  prominent  place  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades ; 
but  while  there  are  so  many  excellent  verses  in  our  best  litera- 
ture which  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  these  grades  it 
seems  to  be  misused  time  to  teach  meaningless  rimes  such  as 
the  one  just  quoted.  The  watchword  in  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guage in  the  lower  grades  should  be,  Give  the  children  the  best 
literature ;  begin  early  ^  and  give  them  as  much  as  possible. 

One  means  by  which  composition  writing  in  the  intermediate 
grades  may  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  pupils'  every-day  experi- 
ences is  to  have  fhem  write  letters  to  .some  of  their  friends  and 
to  allow  them  to  send  these  letters  through  the  mail.  Exercises 
of  this  sort  will  bring  this  phase  of  composition  writing  into 
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touch  with  real  life.  But  in  the  composition  work  of  the  inter- 
mediate grades  we  should  endeavor,  as  in  the  lower  grades,  to 
arrange  our  plans  so  as  to  keep  the  work  in  touch  with  good 
literature  ;  for  literature,  in  its  broad  meaning,  is  life.  In  order 
to  show  the  young  pupils  that  literature  is  at  least  a  part  of  life, 
let  them  use  some  of  the  selections  which  they  have  taken  from 
literature  for  memory  gems  in  their  composition  work  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  interweave  their  own  experiences  with  them. 
Take,  for  example,  those  two  dainty  little  poems  written  by 
Jane  Taylor:  one  entitled  The  Poppy, — the  proud  flower  that 

held  up  its 

'* .   .   .  staring  head 
And  thrust  it  full  in  view  ; " 

the  other,  entitled  The  Violet, — the  modest  flower  that  grew 

**  Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed." 

Let  them  read  and  contrast  the  thoughts  contained  in  these  two 
poems,  and  then  write  a  composition  expressing  their  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  regard  to  pride  and  modesty  as  made 
manifest  in  the  characters  of  different  people  whom  they  have 
seen  ;  or,  better,  of  different  people  about  whom  they  have  read. 
There  are  many  other  poems  that  could  be  used  in  the  same 
way  :  Emerson's  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel  is  full  of  sug- 
gestions that  appeal  to  the  country  boys.  So  are  many  of  Bry- 
ant's poems.  Can  it  be  possible  that  there  is  a  country  boy 
whose  feelings  do.not  respond  to  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
line, 

**  They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread"? 

And,  if  given  an  opportunity,  will  he  not  write  a  composition 
expressing  his  feelings  about  the  rabbit's  tread  among  the  rust- 
ling leaves?  Longfellow,  as  well  as  Bryant,  loved  children, 
and  wrote  many  of  his  poems  expressly  for  them.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  called  the  *'  children's  poet,"  both  in  America  and 
in  England.  But  the  honor  has  been  transferred ;  it  now  b«- 
longs  to  Eugene  Field  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  These  two 
poets  have  brought  to  the  child  world  a  charm  hitherto  unknown. 
The  greatest  difficulty  that  teachers  in  the  grades  generally 
have  in  correlating  literature  with  the  composition  work  is  the 
lack  of  materials  in  convenient  form.     But  this  difficulty  is  now 
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being  removed ;  many  of  the  language  lesson  books  in  current 
use  contain  gems  of  verse  from  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant, 
Holmes,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary,  Emerson,  Lowell  and  others  ;* 
and  some  of  these  books  contain  appropriate  selections  from 
good  literary  prose.  Eliot's  Poetry  for  Childrenf  contains  se- 
lections from  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Mary  Howitt,  Southey,  Cowper,  Campbell  and  other 
well-known  writers  of  England.  There  are  two  other  books 
which  the  teachers  in  the  grades  should  have  as  reference 
books  :J  one  is  entitled,  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses, — a  collec- 
tion of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  poems  on  childhood ;  the 
other,  The  Eugene  Field  Book, — a  collection  of  Field's  poems, 
letters  and  stories.  The  Field  book  is  especially  attractive,  and 
is  admirably  adapted  for  paraphrasing  and  other  phases  of  com- 
position work  in  the  intermediate  grades.  While  such  books 
as  these  can  be  obtained  teachers  need  no  longer  complain  of  a 
lack  of  materials. 

So  far,  in  my  treatment  of  elementary  composition  writing,  I 
have  tried  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  correlation  of  good 
literature  with  the  work,  and  have,  consequently,  given  no  at- 
tention to  any  special  kind  of  composition.  Besides  letter  writ- 
ing only  two  phases  of  the  work  have  been  touched  upon ; 
namely,  simple  reproduction  and  paraphrasing.  But  reproduc- 
tion  and  paraphrasing,  according  to  the  classifications  of  the 
best  authorities,  are  not  included  as  rhetorical  divisions  of  writ- 
ing. Since  they  are  mostly  imitations  of  other  people's  writ- 
ings, they  cannot,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  be  regarded  as 
real  compositions.  There  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  four  kinds 
of  writing;  namely,  narration,  description,  exposition,  argu- 
mentation. The  including  of  persuasion  as  a  separate  kind,  ad 
is  done  by  many  authors  of  text-books,  is  obviously  unneces- 
sary ;  for  persuasion  is  merely  a  quality  of  style  which  applies 
to  a  narrative,  a  description,  an  exposition  or  an  argument.§ 
Persuasion  is,  however,  somewhat  closer,  in  its  application,  to 
argumentation  than  to  the  other  three  kinds  of  writing ;  for  ar- 
ises Metcalf  and  Bright's  Lunipuage  Exercises.  American  Book  Company. 
t  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
\  Published  by  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 

\  For  aJull  discussion  of  the  classification  of  the  kinds  of  writing  see  Arlo  Bates'  Talks  on 
Writing  English,  p.  123  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  and  A.  H.  Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric,  p 
J46  (Harper  &  Brothers). 
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gumentation  appeals  to  the  understanding,  while  persuasion  ap- 
peals to  the  will  or  feelings.  But  since  it  so  often  happens  that 
the  assent  of  the  understanding  is  gained  by  rousing  the  will  or 
feelings  to  action  the  two  kinds  of  writing  are  sometimes  treated 
as  one, — persuasion  is  regarded  simply  as  a  degree  of  argu- 
mentation. 

Regarding  writing,  then,  as  consisting  of  four  kinds,  we  may 
arrange  them  in  two  groups :  one,  including  narration  and  de- 
scription ;  the  other,  exposition  and  argumentation.  The  former 
group  deals  primarily  with  things;  the  latter  with  thoughts. 
Description  tells  what  things  are;  narration  what  they  doJ^ 
Exposition  in  dealing  with  thoughts  analyzes  and  explains; 
argumentation  in  dealing  with  thoughts  convinces  the  under- 
standing. But  when  persuasion  is  resorted  to,  narration  and 
description  do  more  than  deal  with  things,  and  exposition  and 
argumentation  do  more  than  deal  with  thoughts ;  they  all  appeal 
to  the  will  or  feelings.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  since  exposition 
and  argumentation  deal  primarily  with  abstractions  they  can 
be  used  very  little  in  the  teaching  of  composition  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  If  any  application  of  them  should  be  made  at  all, 
only  the  simplest  principles  of  either  should  be  used ;  and  these 
principles  will  naturally  apply,  in  most  instances,  incidentally, 
in  connection  with  narration  and  description.  So  the  main  bulk 
of  elementary  composition  work  must  necessarily  be  limited  to 
these  two  kinds  of  writing. 

Narration. — Since  narration  and  description  deal  primarily 
with  things,  it  makes  little  difference  which  has  precedence  in 
the  elementary  work ;  or  whether  they  be  taught,  at  first,  com- 
bined, or  as  separate  kinds  of  writing.  In  most  instances  they 
will  be  found  combined.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  the  first 
assignment  to  be  a  topic  in  which  the  narrative  is  to  be  the  most 
prominent  feature.  If  the  assignment  be  made  in  the  lower 
grades,  all  that  can  be  expected  is  a  simple  reproduction  or  a 
story  told  in  the  child's  own  way, — first,  oral ;  then,  written. 
If  the  assignment  be  made  in  the  intermediate  grades,  an  in- 
formal outline  might  be  advantageously  used.  If  the  assign- 
ment be  made  in  the  higher  grades,  the  outline  should  be  some- 
what formal ;   and  as  the  work  progresses  it  should  be  made 

*  See  Flether  &  Carpenter's  Introduction  to  Theme-writing,  p.  3.     ( Allyn  &  Bacon.) 
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more  and  more  formal.  To  illustrate :  suppose  that  the  topic 
decided  upon  be  Our  Nutting  Excursion  ;  an  informal  out- 
line appropriate  for  the  intermediate  grade  work  would  be  about 
as  follows:  Saturday — autumn — our  class  and  a  few  friends — 
wagon — dinner — storm — return  home. 

In  the  higher  grades  a  more  formal  outline  might  be  used ; 
example : — 

r.  When  and  where  we  were  when  we  started  on  our  excur- 
sion, and  who*were  in  our  party. 

2.  Our  preparations  for  starting. 

3.  Incidents  that  happened  on  the  way. 

4.  Our  arrival  at  the  grove. 

5.  Trees,  squirrels,  birds,  flowers. 

6.  Return  home. 

Or  one  more  formal,  like  the  following : — 

I.  Introduction  :•: — 
I.  When — where — who. 

II.  The  body  of  the  Composition  : — 

1.  Incidents  in  the  forenoon.     What  happened  on  the  way. 
— other  incidents. 

2.  Noon-time.     Lunch — incidents  at  the  time. 

3.  The   forests,   flowers,    etc.      Their    appearance    (inci- 
dental description). 

4.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  nuts  that  grow  in  our 
forests.     Their  uses,  etc.  (incidental  exposition). 

5.  Why  some  of  our  nut-bearing  trees  are  better  than  those 
that  grow  in  other  countries  (incidental  argumentation). 

6.  Other  incidents. 

III.  Conclusion:  The  day  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 
Some  proverb  or  quotation  from  poetry  appropriate  for 
a  closing. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  writing  of  any  composition 
is,  of  course,  the  gathering  together  of  materials.  In  the 
secondary  schools,  colleges  and  universities  this  is  done  largely 
by  means  of  research  work  in  libraries ;  but  in  the  elementary 
schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades,  it  must  be  done 
almost  entirely  by  means  of  conversations — oral  work  in  the 
class  room.     But  after  the  collection  of  the  necessary  materials 
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shall  have  been  completed  some  sort  of  definite  plan  should  be 
made.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  writ- 
ing of  compositions.*  It  is,  in  fact,  a  natural  principle  which 
is  made  manifest  in  nearly  every  phase  of  life :  The  little  bird 
hopping  from  limb  to  limb  is  selecting  with  care  its  materials, 
and  already  has  a  definite  design  of  a  home  for  its  fond  nest- 
lings. Call  this  instinct,  if  you  will ;  but  is  it  not  about  the 
same  as  the  planning,  the  designing,  the  outlining  of  the  archi- 
tect who  devises  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  buildings? 
The  savage  in  the  wild  forest,  while  constructing  his  hut  or 
shaping  his  arrowhead,  has  a  definite  plan  in  view.  The  little 
child  at  its  play  manifests  the  same  principle  wht»n  it  constructs 
its  little  toy  house  in  accordance  with  some  model  which  is  fur- 
nished by  its  memory  or  imagination.  This,  then,  is  nature's 
method,  and  should  be  used  in  the  schoolroom.  But  the  pupils 
in  following  any  prescribed  plan  should  be  allowed  the  utmost 
freedom.  The  outlines  made  for  the  lower  and  intermediate 
grades  should  be  as  informal  as  possible ;  they  should  be  out- 
lines of  the  pupils'  own  making — simply  the  putting  together, 
in  accordance  with  their  own  plans,  the  materials  furnished 
through  their  own  answers  to  the  teacher's  questions.  But  as 
the  pupils  become  more  mature ;  as  they  acquire  more  breadth 
of  thought  and  power  of  execution  ;  as  they  begin  to  under- 
stand the  construction  of  compound  and  complex  sentences  and 
the  grouping  of  sentences  in  paragraphs ;  as  they  begin  to  ap- 
preciate some  of  the  simple  elements  of  style, — then  the  follow- 
ing of  formal  outlines  should  be  insisted  upon.  Just  in  what 
grade  this  should  begin  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  development 
of  the  pupil's  mind  in  passing  from  any  grade  to  the  next 
higher  is  not  a  sudden  transition ;  it  is  a  continuous  growth. 
Probably  the  average  class  of  pupils  will  be  most  benefited  by 
formal  outlines  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school 
work. 

Returning  now  to  our  topic  which  has  been  selected  for  an 
assignment  as  a  narrative  theme.  Our  Nutting  Excursion, 
let  us  decide  upon  the  next  step  to  be  taken.  The  pupils 
should  be  requested  to  use  the  outline  which  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  guide  while  writing  their  compositions.     But  the 

*  Read  the  chapter  on  Outlining  Compositions  in  Spalding's  Tkt  Problem  of  Eltmtntary 
Composition^  p.  76,  flf.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
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topic  assigned  may  not  apply  to  the  personal  experiences  of 
some  of  the  pupils ;  many  of  them  probably  have  not  been  on 
a  nutting  excursion.  Let  such  pupils  select  another  topic 
similar  to  this  one;  for  example,  Our  Hunting  Party,  or 
My  Last  Picnic.  The  outline  suggested  will  serve  as  a  model 
which  they  may  use  in  making  their  own  outlines.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  class  all  pupils  should  be  asked  to  prepare  their 
pencils  and  paper  for  taking  notes.  Some  member  of  the  class 
should  then  be  called  upon  to  read  his  composition.  He  will 
probably  reply  that  he  has  not  finished  it.  Let  him  read  what 
he  has.  He  will  doubtless  have  mistakes ;  but  the  pointing  out 
of  these  mistakes  at  first  will,  in  most  instances,  kill  the  spirit 
of  the  work.  It  would  be  better  to  call  on  the  other  pupils  to 
point  out  their  favorite  passages  which  have  been  read,  and  then 
to  ask  them  to  give  reasons  why  they  like  such  passages. 
Some  passages  that  have  been  read  may  call  to  mind  an  inci- 
dent which  some  pupil  has  enjoyed,  or  possibly  some  bit  of  lit- 
erature which  he  has  read.  Composition  work  will  at  once 
begin  to  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed,  and  regarded  as  some- 
thing alive — something  with  which  the  pupils  are  in  sympathy 
— something  they  can  call  their  own.  After  the  pupils  shall 
have  discussed  all  the  excellent  passages  that  they  are  able  to 
point  out  in  the  composition  that  has  been  read  the  teacher 
should  praise  it.  "Good  work,"  says  Professor  Salmon, 
"  should  be  commended  without  stint;  bad  work  should  never 
be  ridiculed."*  When  a  pupil  does  his  best  the  teacher  should 
call  his  work  excellent,  and  grade  it  accordingly. 

(^Concluded  next  month,) 
*  Tkt  Art  of  Ttaeking^  by  D.  S.  Salmon,  p.  1S5.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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THE  ART  OF  EVANGELINE  SUPERIOR  TO  THAT  OF 

.  HERMANN  AND  DOROTHEA. 

MISS    DELLA  COURSON,   LEBANON,    PA. 

THE  effort  to  contrast  two  poems  whose  authors  are  of 
different  nationality  has  difficulties  peculiarly  its  own. 
Every  language  has  certain  beauties  which  cannot  be  trans- 
lated. This  is  not  true  of  the  thought,  though  even  here  there 
may  be  two  views  ;•  for  while  the  art  of  a  poem  must  depend  on 
the  success  of  the  author  in  representing  the  ideal,  nevertheless 
the  judgment  of  the  critic  must  be  tinged  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  nationalitv,  education  and  minor  circumstances 
have  molded  it. 

Undoubtedly  the  German  conception  of  the  ideal  woman 
differs  radically  from  that  of  the  Anglo  Saxon,  and  taking  this 
fact  into  consideration  the  question  becomes,  not  whether  Goethe 
succeeded  in  realizing  his  ideal,  but  whether  Longfellow's  art 
is  not  superior  in  that  he  has  a  loftier  conception. 

The  German  mind  in  general  regards  woman  as  having 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  excellence  when  she  is  worthy  of  the 
title  *'good  housewife."  He  cares  not  if  she  be  "not  learned, 
except  in  gracious  household  ways."  She  is  fulfilling  the  pur- 
pose of  her  creation,  and  is  consequently  ideal  to  the  German 
when  she  possesses  those  qualities  which  enable  her  to  mate- 
rially serve  others ;  her  beauty  is  in  her  use.  So  in  Goethe's 
picture  of  this  practical  woman  he  brings  into  bold  relief  her 
service  to  others,  but  says  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  her  soul, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  grace.  Longfellow,  on  the  contrary, 
paints  for  us  an  exquisite  picture  of  a  lovely  soul,  whose  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  will  of  its  Creator  makes  all  its  acts 
accord  with  his  commands.  Someone  has  said  that  a  woman 
without  religion  is  like  a  flower  without  a  fragrance,  and  it  is 
this  indefinable  fragrance  which  clings  to  Evangeline's  char- 
acter, and  which  we  miss  in  Dorothea.  As  we  first  meet  the 
latter,  so  graciously  ministering  to  the  sick  mother,  we  must 
bow  to  her  practical  goodness,  but  certainly  we  do  not  expe- 
rience the  aesthetic  emotion  which  is  called  forth  by  the  ethereal 
beauty  of  Evangeline,  whose  passing  seemed  like  '*  the  ceasing 
of  exquisite  music." 
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Nor  do  we  find  in  Hermann  all  those  qualities  most  desirable 
in  a  man  who  wishes  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  house- 
hold. In  the  conjugal  relations  of  the  Germans  it  is  the  man 
who  takes  upon  himself  all  cares  in  relation  to  the  outside  world. 
But  does  Hermann  *prove  himself  possessed  of  sufficient  self- 
reliance  to  assume  this  r61e,  as  he  rushes  childishly  out  of  his 
father's  presence,  and  finishes  the  scene  by  weeping  helplessly 
on  his  mother's  breast?  Then,  lacking  entirely  in  determina- 
tion, he  lets  his  friends  seek  his  bride,  and  even  when  brought 
to  her  he  deceives  her  as  to  his  motives  rather  than  to  storm 
her  heart.  In  contrast  to  this  stands  out  Longfellow's  brief  but 
comprehensive  delineation  of  Basil  as  one  "  whose  face  shone 
■as  the  morning,  and  who  ripened  thought  into  action." 

Goethe  chooses  for  the  opening  scene  of  his  poem  a  public 
inn.  Contrast  the  air  of  purely  material  comfort  which  per- 
vades with  the  sweet  odor  of  sanctity  and  the  spiritual  atmos- 
phere which  envelop  that  pious  Acadian  home. 

We  follow  Dorothea  through  her  earliest  trials,  and  we  admire 
the  fortitude  with  which  she  bravely  puts  her  own  sorrows 
aside  while  she  administers  to  her  suffering  companions  ;  but  no 
less  brave  is  Evangeline  as  she  waits  in  those  first  anxious  days 
for  a  sight  of  her  loved  ones,  for  Milton  has  told  us, 

'*  He  also  serves  who  only  stands  and  waits." 

But  the  two  characters  are  not  parallel.  Dorothea  is  un- 
doubtedly more  practical  when,  with  no  sentimental  remains 
of  her  love  for  her  dead  betrothed,  she  unhesitatingly  accepts 
Hermann  and  the  creature  comforts  he  offers  her.  But  how 
almost  sensual  is  this  closing  picture  of  Goethe's  heroine  com- 
pared to  the  spiritual  beauty  of  Evangeline. 

*'  Other  hope  she  had  none,  nor  wish  in  life,  but  to  follow. 
Meekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet  of  her  Saviour." 

Watch  her  as  during  the  pestilence  she  wends  her  way  among 
the  dying,  to  whom  her  face  seems  "like  the  lamps  of  the  city 
celestial " ;  then,  as  her  life  of  toil  and  devotion  and  sorrow  near 
ended  she  stands  by  her  dead  lover,  meekly  bows  her  head  and 
murmurs,  "Father,  I  thank  thee."  In  her,  Longfellow  has 
made  incarnate  the  one  great  purpose  of  creation, — love.  This 
is  the  theme  which  poets  have  sung  since  time  began  ;  this  St. 
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Paul  tells  us  is  the  greatest  of  all  Christian  virtues ;  this  Shake* 
speare  declares  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 

Shairp  says  the  aim  of  poetry  is  to  awaken  to  the  divine  side 
of  life,  to  make  men  feel  that  through  all  outward  beauty  and 
all  pure  inward  affection  God  himself  is  addressing  them.  God 
is  love ;  and  in  this  life  of  Evangeline's,  which  is  one  long  un- 
broken sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  pure  affection,  surely  we  may 
hear  the  divine  voice  speaking  to  us,  lifting  us  above  temporal 
things  to  a  conception  of  a  life  beyond  which  is  imperishable. 

One  world-famous  critic  asserts  that  "  poets  who  do  not  recog- 
nize the  highest  moral  ideal  known  to  man  do  by  that  act  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  highest  artistic  effect."  "  The  Christian 
standard  is  the  highest."  Taking  this  standard  as  ours,  we 
admit  that  from  the  German  point  of  view  Dorothea  is  an  artis- 
tic creation ;  in  her  are  embodied  all  the  virtues  necessary  to 
a  woman  who  is  simply  of  the  earth,  earthy.  But  Longfellow's 
art  is  far  superior,  since  he  has  painted  for  us  an  almost  divine 
woman;  for  her  life  was  love,  and  **  he  that  dwelleth  in  love 
dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him." 


THE  CHANGED   SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ^*  ANGLOSAXON*^ 

FREDERICK  WM.  CHAPMAN,  FAIRHOPB,  ALA. 

THE  ftntry  of  our  country  upon  what  appears  to  be  a  new 
policy  of  foreign  conquest  and  colonization  must  evidently 
impart  a  doubled  impetus  to  that  active  extension  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  for  which  the  mother  country  alone  has 
been  in  modern  times  so  conspicuous.  While  the  one  branch 
of  Anglo-Saxondom  has  gone  forward  with  this  work  of  spread- 
ing its  institutions  as  its  special  mission,  the  other  or  younger 
branch  has  heretofore  held  aloof  therefrom,  thus  offering  a 
noteworthy  contrast  in  the  apparent  proclivities  of  two  nations 
of  reputed  common  origin  ;  from  now  on,  however,  it  would 
appear  that  the  full  strength  of  the  English-speaking-  popula- 
tion of  the  globe  is  to  share  in  the  task  of  its  intellectual  and 
moral  regeneration. 

The  marvellous  change  of  aspect  to  be  offered  by  the  face  of 
humanity  under  the  universal  domination  of  Anglo-Saxon  ideas 
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may  be  understood  from  what  has  been  already  accomplished 
for  the  cause  of  crvilization  and  the  uplifting  of  our  fejlow-man 
in  those  lands  over  which  now  floats  the  •*  meteor  flag"  of  Eng- 
land, as  compared  with  these  same  countries  under  former  re- 
gimes, whether  native  or  foreign,  or  those  semi-civilized  or  wholly 
uncivilized  peoples  which  have  not  been  brought  under  the 
authority  of  that  flag.  Whatever  defects  may  yet  inhere  in  the 
methods  of  Anglo-Saxon  rule  (and  the  highest  type,  even,  of 
genus  homo  not  having  reached  the  acme  of  its  possible  devel- 
opment,  the  best  system  of  government  so  far  devised  cannot 
be  perfect),  its  general  super-excellence  over  any  other  finds- 
general  acknowledgment,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing^ 
to  all  tribes  and  kindreds  coming  beneath  its  sway.  The  ex- 
tension of  Anglo-Saxon  empire  throughout  the  earth  is  thus- 
like  a  new  creation — synonymous  with  and  the  principal  pro- 
motor  of  the  best  form  of  what  is  known  as  **  Christian  "  civili- 
zation, which  is  rapidly  giving  us  a  new  world  and  a  new 
humanity.  Nothing  less  significant  is  the  promised  outcome 
of  that  agglomeration  of  petty  states  founded  upon  the  island 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  early  centuries  following  the  collapse  of 
Roman  power,  by  those  bold  Germanic  sea-rovers,  and  known 
in  history  as  the  Saxon  He-ptarchy. 

And  now  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ethnic  branch,  to  which  is- 
due  the  initiation  way  back  in  the  beginning  of  the  mediaeval 
period  of  Europe  of  the  sweeping  change  for  the  better  through- 
out the  world  of  to-day  and  centuries  to  come,  has  itself  under- 
gone a  transforming  process.  That  it — itself  a  great  civilizing 
force — has  also  advanced  in  civilization  is  simply  matter  of 
history,  which  tells  us  that  the  original  Jutes,  Angles  and  Sai- 
ons  entered  Britain  barbarians  and  plagans,  rudimentary  as  to- 
their  arts  and  literature,  superstitious  and  sanguinary  as  to  their 
religion,  not  notably  advanced  beyond  the  piratical  Malay 
tribes  of  the  modern  Eastern  seas,  inferior  to  many  of  the 
Asiatic  nations  which  their  descendants  of  to-day  control  and 
seek  to  elevate ;  and  their  pushing  forth  into  the  lands  about 
them  has  thus  been  a  process  of  give  and  take.  Contact  with 
more  polished  races  had  its  reciprocal  effect  upon  the  rude 
hordes  of  northern  Europe,  whose  fresh,  unsapped  energies 
made  them  more  than  a  match  for  the  decadent   nations  of  the 
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South  and  East,  grown  emasculate  with  over-civilization  and 
luxury ;  the  illiterate  minds  of  the  conquerors  were  quickened 
and  their  native  coarseness  of  fiber  refined  through  the  philoso- 
phy, poetry  and  art  of  Rome,.  Greece  and  the  Orient,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Christian  religion. 

But  a  change  of  yet  another  character  has  likewise  super- 
vened, which  we  have  been,  perhaps,  prone  to  overlook,  but 
which  some  writer  indicates  by  the  statement  that  "multitudes 
of  people  are  talking  about  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  who  have 
not  a  drop  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  their  veins."  *  This  prob- 
ably overshoots  the  mark,  for  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
has  doubtless  multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  and  its  **  blood  "  be- 
come so  pervasive,  as  to  permeate  more  or  less  all  other  racial 
types  which  have  been  for  any  considerable  period  under  its 
sway, — and  very  many  *' drops"  of  any  strain  are  requisite  to 
"become  manifest  in  the  physical  traits,  at  least,  of  the  individual 
of  mixed  extraction  ;  but  it  is  quite  apparent  in  the  case  of  many 
who  regard  themselves  as  of  Anglo-Saxon  race  because  of 
"being  born,  brought  up  under  and  knowing  none  but  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions  and  no  language  but  English  as  their  mother 
tongue,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  enters  as  but  a  minor  ele- 
ment into  a  composition  in  which  that  of  some  other  ethnic 
type  is  far  more  predominant,  betraying  its  rule  in  the  facial 
contour,  complexion,  etc. 

The  original  Saxons,  as  will  be  remembered,  were  a  Ger- 
manic tribe,  and  necessarily  Germanic  in  features,  blonde- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  of  large,  broad  frames;  but  while  this  type 
still  exists  among  us,  it  is  not  the  prevailing  one,  and  would 
doubtless  be,  in  America,  more  rare  than  it  is  were  it  not  for  its 
latter-day  re-enforcements  from  the  old  German  fatherland. 
Black  or  dark  brown  hair  and  eyes  are  more  common  both  in 
this  country  and  England,  accompanied  often  by  slim,  wiry 
figures  and  the  sharp-cut,  angular  visages  of  the  Celtic  or  Latin 
races.  Individuals  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  bearing  un- 
■questionably  English  names  and  English  (using  the  term  in  its 
broadest  sense)  in  their  language,  their  ideas,  ideals  and  gen- 
eral mental  culture,  so  far  as  these  can  be  known  from  their 

*  I  quote  the  words  us  nearly  as  I  can  from  memory,  not  having  them  nor  the  author's  name, 
at  present,  at  hand  for  reference.  , 
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outward  expression,  whose  swarthy  complexion,  raven  hair, 
deep  dark  irides  and  general  aquilinity  of  physiognomy  cannot 
but  suggest,  with  the  force  of  a  conviction  to  the  ethnological 
student  and  observer  the  presence  of  a  predominating  strain  of 
Italian,  Levantine  or  Oriental  blood,  though  the  subject  himself 
may  be  quite  unaware  of,  if  not  disposed  to  conceal,  any  such 
factor  in  his  make-up. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  writers  generally,  in  noting  the 
change  of  complexion  from  light  to  dark  exhibited  by  the  in- 
habitants of  England,  France,  and  even,  in  less  degree,  Ger- 
many, since  the  days  when  Caesar  and  Tacitus  penned  their 
descriptions  of  the  people  of  these  countries,  that  changed 
climatic  conditions  or  modes  of  living  were  sufficient  as  explan- 
ation ;  but  we  find  at  this  day  both  types  existing — seemingly 
unaffected  by  lapse  of  time — side  by  side  in  a  great  variety  of 
climates.  Contrary  to  what  may  be  the  popular  supposition, 
the  blondes  are  not  confined  to  northern  latitudes;  they  are 
found  not  alone  native  to  Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia  and 
Russia,  but — less  prevalently  though  quite  noticeably — in 
Spain,  Italy,  Morocco,  Egypt  and  Palestine.  All  Moors  are 
not  "  black-a-moors,"  by  any  means,  many  among  the  mer- 
chant classes  being  as  fair  as  Swedes.  Had  climate  been  the 
cause  of  the  falling  off  of  this  type  in  the  more  northern  coun- 
tries it  would  surely  have  obliterated  it  entirely  beneath  the 
scorching  sun  of  the  South.  A  cause  more  radical  in  its  nature 
must  be  assigned  for  the  change  observed ;  and  the  taking  up 
of  other  blood  by  the  original  historic  European  stocks  in  the 
course  of  their  expansion  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  explanation* 

At  the  outset  of  its  career  in  Britain  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Saxon  race  to  a  degree  lost  its  exclusively  Teutonic  char- 
acter. The  popular  notion  that  the  Celtic  Britons  were  extir- 
pated or  expelled  from  all  of  what  is  now  England  proper,  re- 
maining in  Wales  and  the  Scottish  Highlands  only,  has  never 
found  authoritative  confirmation.  Although  the  Saxons  over- 
ran the  island  to  the  borders  of  the  Cambrian  and  Caledonian 
mountains,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  to  any  great  extent  sup- 
planted its  more  ancient  possessors,  except,  likely,  in  Kent  and 
neighboring  southeastern  portions,  constituting  the  point  where- 
by they  first  entered,  and  over  and  from  which  their  successive 
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waves  of  invasion  rolled  westward  and  northward.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  reached  the  Saxons  merely  subju- 
gated the  Celtic  population,  imposed  upon  it  their  language, 
laws  and  usages,  and  then  mingled  «with  and  were  absorbed  by 
it.  The  physiognomy  and  traits  prevailing  in  the  western  and 
northern  counties  of  England,  from  Cornwall  to  Yorkshire, 
are  to  this  day  more  Celtic  than  Teutonic,  though  their  inhabi- 
tants are  classed  as  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  Danes  and  Normans  being  of  cognate  stock  with  the 
Saxons,  their  invasion  of  England  n^ed  not  be  regarded  as  an 
important  modifying  factor  ethnically,  however  great  as  was 
its  impress  upon  and  the  change  in  the  language,  laws  and 
manners  of  the  country  wrought  thereby.  In  the  train  of  the 
latter  conquerors,  indeed,  is  to  be  noted  the  introduction  of  many 
immigrants  from  the  south  of  Europe, — Italian  families  as  well 
as  Jews, — who  made  at  this  period  their  first  appearance  upon 
British  soil,  and  were  doubtless  destined  at  a  later  day  to  more 
vitally  affect  the  character  of  the  English  population  as  the 
process  of  assimilation  became  more  operative. 

But  at  a  much  later  period  the  comparative  freedom  attained 
in  English  institutions  drew  to  the  English  shores  multitudes  of 
refugees  from  the  less  advanced  states  of  the  Continent.  Those 
victims  of  intolerant  legislation,  the  Huguenots  of  France,  sought 
here  and  found  that  freedom  from  persecution  for  conscience* 
sake  denied  them  in  their  native  land.  These,  with  others  from 
.  Southern  Europe,  formed  for  the  most  part  permanent  family 
connections  in  the  country  of  their  adoption ;  and  thus  were 
further  important  elements  brought  in  to  mingle  with  and  modify 
the  English  character. 

Still  later  the  accelerating  extension  of  British  empire  beyond 
the  seas  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  over  its  continents  and 
islands,  its  civilizations  old  and  wilds  newly  broken  to  human 
habitation,  its  varied  populations, — Aryan,  Semitic,  Mongolian, 
white,  brown  and  black — has  had  its  undoubted  reflex  action 
upon  the  ethnic  character  of  the  conquerors,  as  had  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Roman  state  upon  that  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
shifting  and  interchange  of  population — facilitated  by  modern 
methods  of  conveyance — is  a  result  certain  to  follow  the  political 
union  of  countries  however  geographically  wide-sundered  ;  and 
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toward  the  seat  of  empire,  from  whence  the  streams  of  conquest 
have  gone  forth,  tend  ever-returning  currents,  representative  of 
all  its  outlying  tributaries.  Thus  has  the  process  gone  forward 
with  increasing  rapidity  of  making  England  as  to  her  people 
more  and  more  cosmopolitan  in  character.  And  as  this  has  been 
operative  in  the  mother  country,  still  more  has  it  been  in  her 
colonies  and  the  great'Western  Republic — her  separated  offshoot. 
Despite  the  race  pride  for  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been 
especially  eminent,  the  absorption  into  his  veins  of  the  blood  of 
the  varied  types  with  which  he  has  come  in  contact  in  his  career 
of  conquest  around  the  globe  has  to  such  a  degree  diluted  that . 
old  Germanic  stream  that  it  shows  quite  other  than  its  foretime 
wonted  hue  upon  the  skin  and  outer  man  generally. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  then,  the  term  "Anglo-Saxon" 
practically  ceases  to  be  a  race  designation.  It  has  come  to 
signify  something  wider  and  deeper.  It  stands  rather  for  a 
civilization ;  for  ideals  and  institutions,  originating  indeed  with 
a  certain  ethnic  type  of  mankind,  but  no  longer  its  exclusive 
property.  Universal  personal  freedom,  civil  and  religious . 
liberty,  humane  treatment  both  of  our  fellow-man — however 
degraded,  even  to  the  status  of  the  criminal — and  our  fellows  of 
the  animal  world  below  man,  respect  for  woman  as  man*s  equal, 
and  the  furtherance  of  everything  which  makes  for  the  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  material  improvement  of  the  world  at  large, 
are  some  of  these.  Any  rational  being  brought  up  under  the 
dominance  of  these  ideals  and  identified  therewith, — working  for 
their  perpetuation  and  propagation — whatever  his  ancestral 
life  currents, — Teutonic,  Celtic,  Semitic,  Mongolian,  Malay  or 
African — is  an  Anglo-Saxon;  as  a  '•British  subject"  or  an 
*'  American  citizen,"  speaking  the  common  language  and  imbued  . 
with  the  spirit  of  tho^e  institutions  which  have  made  both 
England  and  Anglo-America  the  pioneers  in  human  progress, 
his  right  to  this  proud  designation-^in  so  far  as  it  is  one  to  be 
proud  of — is  as  good  as  any  other  subject  or  citizen  of  said 
governments,  even  as  the  geographically  more  limited  term 
•'American"  is  claimed,  irrespective  of  race  difference  by  all 
who  stand  together  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  do  battle  for 
what  that  emblem  represents. 
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TRIBULATIONS  OF  THE  HYGIENIC  MAN. 

JOHN   P.  COWAN,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

All  my  friends  say  I'm  a  hygienic  fool, 

Just  because  I  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  by  rule. 

I'm  authority  on  new  fads  scientific ; 

And  in  health  regimes  I'm  famously  prolific. 
I  live  them, — when  I  can^ — 
But  a  rockier  road  ne'er  ran 
Than  the  pathway  of  the  hygienic  man. 

And  the  trouble  is,  the  doctors  disagree ; 

One  Solon  upsets  all  the  rest,  you  see. 

A  tells  me,  *' Drink  before  your  meals  is  risky." 
B,  '*  Ice- water  with  meals  is  worse  than  whiskey." 

C,  "  Don't  drink  on  top  of  food." 

So  just  when  drink  is  good 

Is  a  puzzle  I  can't  solve — I  wish  I  could. 

*'Eat  no  food  at  all,"  says  D,  *' between  your  meals." 

E  writes,  "  Eat  whene'er  your  stomach  empty  feels." 
Now  I'd  butt  my  head  against  no  law  of  nature. 
But  I'm  such  a  queerly  constituted  creature 

That  I  find  no  neutral  zone ; 

I  must  eat,  or  let  alone, — 

And,  whiche'er  I  do,  a  broken  law  atone. 

Once  'twas,  '*  Leisurely  the  wise  his  food  bisects." 
Now,  it's  "  Vigorous  chewing  gastric  juice  collects." 

Both  deliverances  to  keep  I  am  not  able. 

Perilous  thing,  it  is,  to  sit  at  one's  own  table. 
Patience  all  might  reconcile. 
But  I'd  be  a  corpse  meanwhile ; 
So  I  eat,  and  place  the  doctors'  views  on  file. 

There's  the  "grape  cure,"  offering  surcease  from  all  ill; 
But  with  seedy  fruits  my  stomach  I  can't  fill, — 

Though  their  lusciousness  invites  me,  '*Come  and  eat  us" 

Without  welcoming  acute  appendicitis. 
If  the  juice  as  wine  I  drink. 
Total  abstinence  I  sink. 
There's  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  I'm  compelled  to  think. 
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Science  Monthly  bids  me  on  my  back  not  sleep. 

Science  Weekly  says  my  right  side  I  should  keep. 
But  an  editor  whose  wisdom's  made  him  wealthy 
Holds  I  must  on  either  side  rest,  to  be  healthy. 

Turn  whichever  way  I  can 

An  injunction  leads  the  van. 

Oh  !  the  tortures  o£  the  hygienic  man. 

Always  heard  that  rocking  soothed ^a  baby's  brain  ; 
Now  they  claim  it  puts  his  nerve  cells  on  a  strain. 

Doctor  holds  that  baby  shouldn't  cry  a  minute; 

Nursery  Science  scoffs  at  pouring  catnip  in  it. 
Some  one's  talking  through  his  hat; 
You  can't  raise  a  child  like  that, — 
Every  rule  a  snarling  old  Kilkenny  cat. 

All  the  doctors'  books  of  old  herein  agreed : 

When  you  sneeze,  a  nasty  cold  you've  taken,  indeed. 

Now  some  sage  declares  you  stir  your  blood  by  sneezing ; 

Call  out  latent  force,  and  save  your  lungs  from  wheezing. 
Pray  do  tell  me  which  is  best. 
Keep  the  upper  lip  comprest, 
Or  the  nose  tip  tickle  with  a  lively  zest? 

'Mong  the  Frenchmen,  soup's  an  economic  food. 
Cooking-schools  now  call  it  '*  swill,"  to  be  tabooed. 

If  we  kick  it  out  of  our  own  kitchen  door. 

We  can't  fill  the  poor  up  with  it  any  more. 
If  they  get  roast  beef  instead, 
Jersey  cream  and  Ralston  bread, 
Our  health  science  they,  no  doubt,  will  gladly  wed. 

Then  there  are  the  microbes,  wee,  ubiquitous. 
Over  which,  in  Latin  terms,  they  make  such  fuss. 

Fever  germs  are  tissue-burning  conflagrations, 

Yet  all  life  may  be  bacilli  aggregations, 
Which,  whether  to  curse  or  bless 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  guess ; 
But  in  heaven  I  hope  hygiene  '11  make  no  such  mess. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  year  1899  occupies  an  unique  position  in  respect  of  great 
gifts  to  educational  institutions.  The  greatest  gifts  were  made  by 
two  California  women  :  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  passed  over  to  the 
university  which  bears  her  son's  nam^  the  vast  sum  of  $28,000,000, 
and  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  gave  to  the  University  of  California  $10,000,- 
000.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  practically  given  $2,000,000  more  to 
Chicago  University;  for  while  the  money  has  not  been  passed  over, 
he  stands  ready  to  do  so  as  soon  as  President  Harper  secures  two 
other  millions,  which  he  has  nearly  done.  Harvard  University  re- 
ported some  months  ago  gifts  aggregating  $1,544,000  for  a  twelve- 
month, and  many  other  institutions  were  generously  remembered — as 
Cooper  Union,  with  $500,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  Edward 
Cooper  and  Ex-Mayor  Hewitt.  The  Chicago  Tribune  makes  out  a 
grand  total  given  during  1899  to  religious,  educational  and  charitable 
institutions  of  $79>749»956.  In  1898  the  figures  were  only  $^3,984,- 
900,  and  in  1897,  $33,612,814.  Therefore  1899  stands  forth  as  a 
red-letter  year. 

THERE  is  real  need  of  reforming  children's  language  out  of 
school.  There  are  many  who  seem  incapable  of  grasping  the 
idea  that  the  principles  and  rules  studied  in  school  have  any 
application  at  recess  or  on  the  playground.  The  vernacular  of  the 
"street"  is  heard  everywhere,  and  it  is  neither  savory  nor  pleasant. 
It  is  corrupting,  and  a  source  of  distress  to  those  parents  who  take 
interest  enough  in  their  children's  welfare  to  wish  them  to  acquire  a 
pure  English.  Leaving  out  of  the  account  that  which  is  actually  im- 
moral, as  profanity  and  lewd  talk,  there  are  coarse  expressions,  com- 
mon  slang,  careless  and  slipshod  language  and  grammatical  blunders 
which  send  cold  chills  through  the  nerves  of  sensitive  people,  and 
make  some  parents  hesitate  about  subjecting  their  carefully  reared 
children  to  the  influences  of  the  public  schools.  We  have  heard  grad- 
uates  of  a  reputable  high  school  say  *'  Them  things  "  and  *'  Who  done 
it?"  at  home.  A  little  tot  of  our  acquaintance  came  home  from  the 
kindergarten  and  astonished  his  mother,  who  had  thought  him  up  to 
this  time  a  little  piece  of  perfection,  by  exclaiming  impatiently  when 
the  bread  was  not  passed  to  him  immediately  at  the  table,  *'  I  told  yer 
I  wanted  some  bread;  can't  yer  get  it  through  yer?"  Before  going 
to  school  this  little  fellow  had  always  spoken  remarkably  correctly, 
never  having  talked  even  ''baby  talk."     Listen  to  the  conversation  of 
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a  group  of  children  on  their  way  to  school  the  next  time  there  is  an 
opportunity  and  see  what  barbarisms  they  are  guilty  of.  Now,  the 
point  is  this,  that  much  can  be  done  in  the  school,  and  especially  in 
the  home,  to  correct  the  evil.  Children  are  always  teachable.  Call 
their  attention  to  the  subject  of  their  language  outside  the  class  room. 
Point  out  to  them  the  evils  of  slang,  bad  grammar  and  low  jesting. 
Show  them  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  pure  English.  Make  them 
^e  that  it  will  add  to  their  happiness  and  usefulness,  and  help  them 
to  get  on  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  grammatically 
and  felicitously.  Let  parents  insist  on  their  children's  using  proper 
language  at  the  table  and  about  the  house.  Always  set  them  a  good 
example  in  this  respect.  There  will  doubtless  still  be  some  who  will 
prefer  uncouth  expressions  and  impure  talk.  All  reforms  work  slowly 
and  only  partially.  But  much  can  and  will  be  accomplished  if  par- 
ents and  teachers  make  a  determined  effort  to  secure  the  use  Of  good 
English  in  school  and  out  of  school  by  the  children. 

IT  is  only  a  matter  of  history  that  from  the  beginning,  the  State  of 
Virginia,  until  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  led  all  the  so-called 
Southern  States  in  the  organization  of  the  secondary  education  of 
the  private  and  denominational  type,  including  the  college  of  that 
period ;  besides,  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  giving  to  the  new  West 
what  may  be  called  the  American  organization  of  the  higher  education 
under  the  control  of  the  State.  Without  discussing  the  very  question- 
able claim  of  the  general  superiority  of  the  South  before  i860  in  the 
matter  of  the  higher  education  for  young  men,  a  fact  to  be  decided 
largely  by  the  meaning  of  the  title  '*  College,"  and  the  quality  of  in- 
struction in  the  great  number  of  Southern  institutions  assuming  that 
name,  it  is  true  that,  both  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its  higher  in- 
stitutions, the  old  Dominion  was  foremost,  and  gave  to  the  other  States 
of  the  section  and  even  to  the  Northwest  a  large  number  of  its  promi- 
nent educators.  But  it  is  not  so  well  understood  that  in  the  remarkable 
educational  movement  in  the  eleven  ex-Confederate  States  since  1S65, 
Virginia  may  rightly  claim  a  more  important  leadership  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  common  school  for  both  races  and  all  classes.  The  first 
conspicuous  plan  of  popular  education  under  State  control  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  before  the  formation  of  the  Union,  included  the  emanci- 
pation and  elementary  and  industrial  training  of  negro  children  and 
youth,  and  the  great  statesman  never  wavered  in  his  faith  in  the  edu- 
cability  of  the  colored  race.  Had  his  original  scheme  of  universal 
education  been  adopted  at  its  organization,  the  Commonwealth  would 
to-day  have  enjoyed  the  additional  honor  of  leadership  in  the  peaceful 
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abolition  ot  slavery  and  the  prevention  of  the  Civil  War,  a  calamity 
only  less  than  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  Jeffersonian  scheme 
was  really  the  lodestar  under  whose  prophetic  guidance  the  public-* 
school  party  in  every  slave  State,  through  the  seventy  years  before 
i860,  grew  in  numbers  and  intelligence;  in  some  of  the  border  States 
and  larger  cities  securing  a  permanent  lodgment,  and  in  all  an  attemp 
at  the  establishment  of  the  American  people's  school  for  the  white 
race.  And  in  no  State  were  the  claims  of  general  education  more  ably 
and  urgently  pressed  than  by  the  leaders  of  this  movement  in  Virginia* 
The  first  fruits  of  this  long  agitation  were  gathered  in  the  new  State  of 
West  Virginia,  which  immediately  on  her  secession  and  recognition 
by  the  Union,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  established  the  complete  sys- 
tem of  Thomas  Jefferson  from  the  training  of  the  colored  children  to 
the  state  university. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  also  gave  back  to  the  Mother  Commonwealth, 
twenty  years  before  the  war  in  1842,  in  Henry  Ruffner,  the 
author  of  the  best  digested  and  most  practical  scheme  of  the 
many  put  forth  for  the  common  schooling  of  white  youth ;  supple- 
mented afterwards,  as  president  of  Washington  College,  by  his  well- 
known  plan  for  emancipation.  His  mantle  as  the  reformer  of  the 
higher  education  fell  upon  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  who,  in  his  recon- 
struction of  Washington  College  into  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
added  to  his  personal  and  military  renown  his  final  distinction  of  lead- 
ership in  the  higher  realm  of  Southern  education.  It  would  be  a  sur- 
prise to  the  majority  of  Northern  educators  to  read  a  list  of  the  superior 
men  who,  in  18S0,  had  gone  forth  from  Virginia  as  presidents  and 
professors  of  colleges  and  the  higher  class  of  academies,  especially  to 
the  Southwest.  But  in  the  common  school  for  both  races  and  all 
classes  the  two  men  of  commanding  ability  developed  in  the  South  by 
the  Civil  War  were  brought  into  close  co-operation  in  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  of  Jefferson,  in  1870,  as  modified  and  enlarged 
by  the  experience  of  a  century. 

THE  first  of  these  men  was  Dr.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  son  of  Pres. 
Henry  Ruffner,  of  Washington  College,  to  whom,  as  by 
common  consent,  the  State  turned  for  leadership  in  her  final 
campaign  of  education  with  as  unerring  instinct  as  New  England  and 
the  North,  thirty-five  years  before,  had  summoned  Horace  Mann  and 
Henry  Barnard  as  the  representatives  of  the  first  great  national  revival 
of  the  common  school.  It  is  significant  that  neither  Mann,  Barnard  nor 
Ruffner  were  originally  teachers  or  known  as  educators,  and,  to  the 
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last,  will  be  classed  with  the  educational  statesmen  rather  than  the 
professional  school  men  of  the  country.  Dr.  Ruffner,  during  the 
twelve  years  of  his  service  in  building  for  the  children  of  Virginia, 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  not  only  the  chief  educational  function- 
ary in  the  new  system  devised  by  himself,  but,  not  only  to  Virginia 
but  to  the  entire  South,  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  representatives  of 
universal  education.  That  through  this  entire  period  he  enjoyed  and 
profited  by  an  intimate  friendship  and  co-operation  with  Dr.  Sears, 
Dr.  Curry  and  the  ablest  educators  of  his  own  and  other  States,  is 
only  saying  that  the  American  common  school  itself  is  no  one  man's 
work  anywhere,  but  the  most  characteristic  development  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  American  people,  and  the  most  successful  educator  is 
the  one  best  furnished  by  nature  and  culture  to  represent  the  people's 
achievement.  In  one  respect  he  was  greatly  favored  beyond  Mann  or 
Barnard,  or  indeed  any  of  the  great  common-school  leaders  in  the 
country.  No  American  State  ever  gave  to  one  man  a  power  so  nearly 
absolute,  both  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  its  school 
system,  as  Virginia  conferred  upon  its  first  great  superintendent  of 
schools.  And  although  no  despot  ever  worked  so  hard  to  unload  this 
grievous  responsibility,  and  "  kick  out  of  the  traces,"  the  common 
school  public  of  Virginia  was  wiser  than  he.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  in  1870  for  any  man  to  have  built  up  a  system  of  common 
school  education  for  both  races  and  all  classes  on  the  New  England 
plan,  as  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  well  expressed  it, — "  imposing  un- 
limited responsibility  without  power  to  act."  Every  Southern  State 
had  seen  at  least  one  brilliant  experiment  of  popular  education  go  to 
wreck  on  the  reef  of  local  option.  In  1870  the  General  Assembly 
elected  Dr.  Ruffner  State  superintendent,  with  instruction  to  report  a 
scheme  of  public  schools  within  thirty  days.  The  system  was 
arranged  by  himself,  and  in  substance  indorsed  by  the  Legislature  and 
incorporated  into  the  first  general  school  law  of  the  State.  The 
dynamo  of  the  system  was  located  in  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
consisting  of  the  governor,  attorney  general  and  Dr.  Ruffner,  State 
superintendent,  who  was,  of  course,  the  soul  of  the  body.  Every 
public  school  official  in  the  State,  including  county  superintendents 
and,  at  first,  district  trustees,  some  fifteen  hundred  in  all,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  central  board,  subject  to  what  was  really  a  formal  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  The  same  body  distributed  the  State  school 
funds,  and  in  all  practical  ways  was  the  directing  and  administrative 
agency  of  the  new  departure.  And  although  the  good  doctor,  during 
his  indefatigable  administration  of  twelve  years,  expended  a  good 
deal  of  vigorous  and  at  times  pathetic  eloquence  upon  the  General 
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Assembly  in  condemnation  of  this  feature,  the  common  school  public 
of  the  State  knew  too  well  that  their  system  was  in  a  state  of  siege 
from  its  numerous  and  vigilant  enemies,  and  that  its  only  salvation  was 
this  central  fortress,  defended  by  a  commander-in-chief  who  could 
neither  be  bribed,  flattered  nor  scared  from  the  defense  of  what  in  this 
crisis  in  her  history  was  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  State.  His  reports^ 
discussions  and  numberless  tracts  are  among  the  best  connected  with 
the  educational  history  of  any  State.  During  the  first  eight  years  of 
his  administration  he  so  converted  the  masses  of  the  people  of  both 
races  to  the  gospel  of  universal  education  that,  when,  in  1878,  by  a 
persistent  and  unlawful  diversion  of  the  school  funds  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  State  debt,  the  income,  number  of  schools  and  pupils  had 
been  reduced  one  half,  his  courageous  exposure  of  the  conspiracy 
against  the  children  awoke  a  popular  uprising,  which  did  not  stay  its 
march  until  it  had  swept  from  the  field  of  public  affairs  the  party 
responsible  for  it,  restored  the  school  funds,  and  in  four  years  placed 
the  system  beyond  assault,  and  had  given  fair  warning  that  henceforth 
fidelity  to  popular  education  must  be  assured  in  any  party  proposing 
to  govern  the  State  of  Virginia.  His  own  enforced  retirement,  per- 
hajJs  necessary  for  the  complete  success  of  his  own  ideal,  was  only  the 
enlargement  of  his  influence.  He  was  immediately  called  in  to  estab- 
lish the  flrst  State  normal  school,  and  the  history  of  popular  education 
in  Virginia  to  the  present  day  is  little  more  than  the  gradual  working 
out  of  the  theories  and  methods  elaborated  in  his  reports.  The  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia  is  now  considering  his  proposition  to  admit  young 
women  to  the  State  A.  and  M.  College.  With  no  disrespect  to  his 
successors  in  office  it  can  be  said  that  Dr.  Ruffner  has  been,  in  an 
important  sense.  State  superintendent  of  instruction  in  Virginia  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  All  successful  common  school  keeping  in  the 
South  since  1870  has  been  along  the  lines  surveyed  by  him.  It  only 
requires,  what  his  State  should  insist  upon,  that  his  most  important 
writings  with  the  history  of  his  administration  should  be  published  in 
a  form  for  general  circulation ;  that  hi*  commanding  relation  to 
Southern  education  should  be  as  generally  acknowledged  as  that  of 
Horace  Mann  to  the  North  and  the  nation  in  an  earlier  generation. 

• 

AND  as  if  a  beneficent  Providence  were  in  league  with  the  efforts 
of  the  common  school  public  in  Virginia  and  the  South,  the 
man  of   all  others  to  survey  the  road  through  the  untrodden 
region  of  the  education  of  the  emancipated  slaves,  shot  up  as  by  a  vol- 
canic eruption  to  the  heights  of  full  American  citizenship,  was  di- 
rected to  Virginia,  and  in  sight  of  the  sea-beach  smitten  by  the  prow  of 
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• 
the  first  slave  ship  was  enabled  to  set  up  the  Hampton  Normal  and 

Industrial  Institute.  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong  was  the  one  man  of  com- 
manding educational  and  executive  genius  developed  by  the  war  to 
meet  the  great  call  for  a  permanent  method  of  training  the  colored  race 
for  its  new-found  American  citizenship.  By  birth  and  early  training 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  college  life  in  Massachusetts  under  President 
Hopkins ;  service  in  command  of  colored  troops,  and  as  an  agent  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  ten  years, — he  was  schooled  like  no  other 
man  for  this  work,  and  sent  by  Providence  to  the  State  and  locality 
where  slavery  began  to  build  an  institution  that  should  be  an  object 
lesson  in  the  moral,  mental  and  industrial  schooling  of  these  people. 
His  method  was  radical ;  beginning  with  the  training  in  obedience  to 
law  and  order  under  military  authority,  and  proceeding  upward 
through  industrial  training  according  to  the  methods  of  free  labor; 
instruction  in  morals,  manners  and  religion  by  a  social  life  itself  the 
finest  result  of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  a  thorough 
drill  in  an  English  education  under  one  of  the  most  brilliant  groups  of 
instructors  ever  found  in  one  American  seminary.  This  great  school 
was  chartered  and  subsidized  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  from  the 
first  worked  in  complete  harmony  with  Dr.  Ruffner  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  common  school  for  the  colored  contingent, — one  third  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State.  Without  Hampton  and  its  great  principal.  Gen- 
eral Armstrong,  the  establishment  of  the  common  school  for  the  negro 
by  Dr.  Ruffner  would  have  been  a  failure  from  the  beginning.  The 
annual  reports  of  Armstrong  to  the  State  Board  are  like  a  search-light 
from  a  lofty  point  illuminating  the  entire  field  of  operation.  General 
Armstrong  at  Hampton  developed  the  true  American  method  of 
schooling  the  masses  of  this  nation  within  a  nation,  now  eight  millions 
strong.  His  disciple,  Booker  T.  Washington,  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  worked  by  colored  teachers  and  adapted  to  even  the 
lowest  grades  of  intelligence.  Every  Southern  State  has  now  estab- 
lished one  or  more  than  one  of  these  seminaries,  combining  the  aca- 
demical, normal  and  industrial  department  in  the  highest  grade  of  the 
common  school. 
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SCHOOLDAYS  IN  UTTLE  RUSSIA. 

GBORGB  J.  VARNEY,  BOSTON. 

OUR  Peterkin  had  his  birth  away  off  in  *'  Little  Russia,"  which 
is  a  real,  not  an  imaginary  country.  The  name  has  for  a  long 
period  been  often  used  to  designate  the  southwestern  quarter  of 
the  present  Russia  in  Europe ;  because,  while  it  was  the  earliest  civil- 
ized of  any  portion  of  the  Russian  empire,  its  chief  town,  Kieff  (also 
spelled  Kief  and  Kiev),  on  the  River  Dnieper,  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  all  which  originally  constituted  Russia.  It  thus  continued 
for  hundreds  of  years;  but  about  the  year  1328  the  government  was 
transferred  to  Moscow,  by  the  act  of  Usbeck,  the  Khan  of  Tartary, 
who,  by  the  force  of  his  armies,  had  made  all  Russia  tributary  to 
him.  Kieff,  too,  was  the  scene  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Russia,  which  occurred  in  A.  D.  866. 

The  city  has  now  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand 
inhabitants,  having  grown  very  rapidly  during  the  last  half  century. 
The  commercial  quarter  occupies  an  area  of  low  ground  between 
hills.  Its  buildings  are  irregular,  and  have  little  architectural  adorn- 
ment ;  but  the  new  part  of  the  town  has  many  magnificent  buildings, 
frequently  with  Moorish  towers  and  domes  and,  too,  plentiful  gilding. 
But  no  factory  chimneys  are  to  be  seen  there,  for  Kieff  is  not  an 
industrial  but  a  commercial  center.  Several  fairs  for  the  purpose  of 
trade  are  annually  held  there,  the  largest  of  which  occurs  in  the 
winter,  and  is  attended  by  local  and  foreign  merchants  in  great 
numbers. 

It  was  in  this  city  that  Peterkin' s  boyhood  was  passed.  He  has  a 
less  vivid  recollection  of  school  than  of  the  good  times  he  had  in 
"  going  and  coming  on  the  river  in  winter.  The  ice  may  have  been 
rough  at  some  times ;  but  he  remembers  it  most  distinctly  when  its 
surface  was  smooth  as  a  mirror,  on  which  he  and  a  dozen  companions 
glided  merrily  on  their  skates,  which  they  call  konki^  a  word  which, 
literally,  signifies  "ponies.** 

Kie^  is  in  the  latitude  of  the  south  of  England ;  and  while  the 
warm  and  cold  seasons  are  of  about  the  same  length  in  each,  the 
weather  in  Kieff  is  hotter  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter  than  in 
England,  with  more  snow,  because  of  the  greater  rembteness  of  the 
country  from  the  tempering  influence  of  the  ocean. 

The  coasting  and  other  sports  the  little  Russian  boys  have  with  the 
snieg  (snow)  is  as  varied  as  in  America,  while  it  continues  for  a 
longer  period.  Having  so  much  use  of  the  sled  i^sahnouskie^  diminu- 
tive of  salniie^  sleigh  or  sledge),  the  admonition  which  in  America 
the  boys  sometimes  give  to  a  selfish  comrade  has  in  Kieff  passed 
into  a  proverb  :  "  Lyoubish  katatsia,  lyoub(^  sahnoushkie  vouzite**  (If 
you  would  slide  you  must  draw  up  the  sled) . 

During  most  of  the  winter  the  schoolboys  wear  a  loose,  thick  coat 
or  blouse  over  their  school  uniforms ;  and  instead  of  the  regulation 
cap,  the  hashlirt^  a  conical,  comical  cap  of    soft  felt,  the  tasselled 
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peak  of  which  hangs  down  between  the  shoulders,  while  a  pair  of 
wings  of  the  same  material,  attached  near  the  bottom,  are  long  enough 
to  wind  twice  about  the  neck  and  tie  securely. 

The  uniform  in  which  the  boys  in  the  public  schools  were  required 
to  appear  consisted  of  gray  trousers  having  a  light  blue  stripe  down 
the  outside  of  the  leg,  with  a  waistcoat  and  military  coat,  both  blue, 
and  a  blue  cap.  In  hot  weather  they  wore  white  duck  trousers,  a 
gray  blouse  with  a  leather  belt,  and  a  white  yachting  cap.  On  both 
styles  of  cap,  just  over  the  visor,  was  attached  a  silver  ornament  in 
the  form  of  two  divergent  leaves,  bearing  the  class  number. 

Of  course  very  poor  people  could  not  dress  their  boys  so  well  as 
this,  neither  could  they  pay  the  fee  of  sixty  roubles  required  annually 
for  the  privileges  of  the  gymnasia — the  public  school  of  Russian 
■cities.  Great  numbers  end  their  education  with  the  preparatory 
school,  and  many  others  drop  out  in  the  first  years  of  the  gymnasia. 
A  pupil  failing  in  examination  for  the  latter  is  allowed  another  in  the 
next  year;  but  if  he  fails  the  third  time  his  public  schooldays  in  that 
town  are  ended. 

A  certificate  of  admission  to  the  fourth  class  (or  year)  in  the'  gym- 
nasia authorizes  the  holder  to  apply  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  a 
village  school  or  for  admission  to  a  technical  school  or  to  the  army ; 
while  the  diploma,  with  the  title  A.B.,  given  on  graduation,  permits 
the  owner  to  enter  the  university  without  a  special  examination.  The 
course  of  the  gymnasia  includes  the  French,  German  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  the  native  language,  the  modern  Russian ;  while 
an  hour  in  the  morning  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week,  in  all  grades,  is 
-devoted  to  Takona  Bosina  (Theology,  or,  literally,  the  Law  of  God), 
which  embraces  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Greek  church.  All 
the  text-books  on  the  subject  of  religion  are  in  the  Slavonic  tongue, 
like  the  ritual  of  the  church  in  Russia,  that  having  been  the  language 
universally  spoken  in  the  empire  when  the  Christian  religion  was 
•established  there. 

In  the  larger  schools  it  was  the  aim  to  have  a  teacher  for  every 
branch,  so  that  in  many  instances  the  salary  was  scarcely  sufficient 
for  what  was  there  regarded  as  a  decent  living.  In  the  smaller  vil- 
lages the  teacher  had  usually  to  rely  for  his  compensation  on  such 
gifts  as  the  parents  thought  themselves  able  to  make. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  schools,  though  public,  were  not  free ;  but 
as  school  attendance  has  gradually  been  made  compulsory,  the  cost  to 
the  student  has  been  reduced. 

The  discipline  in  school  is  strict,  but,  contrary  to  what  we  might 
suppose  from  the  reported  use  of  the  knout  in  punishment  for  certain 
civil  offense,  corporeal  correction  is  not  favored  in  schools.  Reten- 
tion after  school  for  additional  study  and  recitation,  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  dark  for  an  hour,  or  over  night,  or  a  duplication  of  these, 
are  the  usual  inflictions,  which,  if  not  successful,  are  followed  by 
expulsion. 

The  persons  of  Russian  children  are  strenuously  guarded  by  law. 
An  Englishman  residing  in  Kieff  caught  a  boy  pilfering  from  his 
fruit  trees  and  cuffed  his  ears  (or  shook  him — Peterkin  does  not  dis- 
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tinctly  remember  which)  ;  and  for  this  the  injured  householder  was- 
arrested  and  locked  up  for  three  days.  He  had  known  that  if  he- 
complained  to  the  police  the  boy  would  be  punished  beyond  what 
such  a  trivial  offense  justified,  and  he  had  deemed  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  urchin,  as  well  as  of  owners  of  fruit  trees,  to  himself  administer 
a  slight  punishment.  Such  inflexibility  and  severity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  smallest  matters  seems  to  be  inherent  in. 
despotic  systems  of  government. 

In  the  Kieff  gymnasia  a  few  years  ago  the  furniture  of  the  school- 
rooms consisted  of  seats  of  plain  board,  each  backed  by  a  desk  for 
those  on  the  next  seat  behind  it,  of  a  length  sufficient  for  several 
pupils,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  apartment  was  adjustable  to  a  large 
variation  of  numbers,  according  to  the  degree  of  crowding,  without 
any  increase  or  diminution  of  the  furniture.  The  schools  -for  girl& 
are  quite  separate  and  distant  from  those  of  the  boys ;  but  in  family 
premises  and  in  the  streets  the  children  of  the  two  sexes  mingle 
freely. . 

One  day  when  Peterkin  was  about  five  or  six  y6ars  old  he  saw  two- 
girls  going  down  to  the  shore  near  his  home.  They  lived  in  the  next 
house,  so  that  the  trio  were  slightly  acquainted.  With  a  little  boy's- 
curiosity  and  love  of  companionship  he  followed  down  after  them. 
They  sfowed  away  a  package  of  luncheon  and  one  or  two  others,  and 
Peterkin  felt  sure  that  in  one  package  there  was  a  ripe  watermelon, — 
of  which  he  was  extremely  fond.  With  this  impression  on  his  mind 
it' was  not  difficult  for  the  girls  to  coax  him  to  get  into  the  boat  with 
them,  though  he  was  quite  fearful  of  the  water.  The  girls  were 
about  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  should  have  known 
better  than  to  have  carried  away  the  child  without  the  consent  of  his- 
parents.  They  were  high-spirited  and  rather  reckless,  but  they 
handled  the  oars  well.  Their  boat  went  down  stream  at  a  rapid  rate^ 
the  voyage  being  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  friends  who  lived 
near  the  river  several  miles  below. 

Peterkin  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  this  incident,  for  he  not  only  had 
a  watermelon  for  luncheon,  but  fared  sumptuously  three  or  four  days- 
as  a  guest.  He  also  remembers  his  discovery,  on  his  return  home,  of 
the  distress  in  which  his  parents  had  been  on  his  account. 

This  adventure  and  his  subsequent  enjoyment  of  the  ice  when  he 
became  able  to  skate,  are  not  his  only  memories  of  the  river.  In  a 
very  warm  and  rainy  spell  -one  spring  the  Dnieper  overflowed  its 
lower  hanks.  It  lifted  and  bore  awav  fences,  the  rude  little  boat 
wharves,  hencoops,  pig  pens,  and  even  some  small  wooden  dwelling 
houses  which  had  stood  near  the  shore.  Peterkin  saw  several  of  these 
float  slowly  away  on  the  flood.  On  some  the  cat  and  hens  had 
perched  upon  the  window  sills  and  on  the  roof  of  the  sheds  attached 
to  the  main  house ;  while  in  one  shed  there  was  seen  through  the  open: 
side  the  sturdy  peasant  wife  calmly  washing  out  the  family  clothes  by 
beating  them  with  a  long  flat  staff  as  they  lay  on  a  plank,  wet  a^ 
possible  from  their  frequent  dippings  in  the  convenient  water. 

Young  Peterkin  had,  as  a  boy,  the  instinct  of  the  wanderer  in  him, 
I   think.     During  the  last   summer  of   his  residence   in  Russia   (his 
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eleventh)  he  and  a  schoolmate  explored  the  purlieus  of  the  convent 
where  nuns  of  the  Greek  church  had  their  home,  and  also  taught 
daily  many  girls  of  aristocratic  families.  The  boys  admired  the 
beautiful  garden,  with  its  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Being  polite,  and  not 
intruding  on  specially  private  precincts,  the  elderly  nuns  did  not 
object  to  their  presence,  while  the  younger  ones  were  delighted  to^ 
have  the  youngsters  there ;  and  many  times  they  brought  them  fruit 
and  cake,  as  they  sat  reading  in  shady  nooks. 

Up  on  the  long  hill  which  presses  out  upon  the  river  overlooking- 
the  convent,  too,  is  the  extensive  and  very  celebrated  monastery 
Pecherskoi  Lavra^  to  which,  during  the  summer,  pilgrims  (mostly 
very  indigent  people)  come  on  foot,  in  groups  and  in  great  companies,, 
for  hundreds  of  miles  from  all  surrounding  parts  of  Russia,  their 
number  altogether  in  any  season  being  said  to  exceed  the  population 
of  the  city. 

The  Russians  have  a  great  many  holidays, — one  hundred  and  eighty 
is  the  number  stated  by  a  statistical  traveler — but  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  refrain  from  work  on  a  few  only  of  these  days.  Many  are 
civil  holidays, — the  anniversaries  of  the  birthday  of  the  reigning  czar,, 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  and  great  events  in  the  history  of  the 
empire, — but  the  larger  number  are  religious,  delating  to  Old  and  New 
Testament  events,  the  early  saints  and  those  of  the  Russian  church» 
Christmas  and  Easter,  as  in  all  other  Christian  countries,  are  the  days> 
of  most  elaborate  ceremonies  and  social  enjoyment.  On  Easter  day 
children,  singly  or  in  groups,  meeting  in  the  streets  greet  each  other 
with. kisses  and  the  phrases,  "  Kriestos  voshkries"  (Christ  is  arisen), 
which  is  met  with  the  reply,  *' Vo  estinou  voshkries"  (Christ  is- 
arisen  indeed,  or,  literally.  We  know  he  is  arisen). 

The  Russian  languag^e  appears  quite  amusing  to  many  persons  who 
are  acquainted  only  with  English  and  Latin ;  but  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  learn  as  it  seems.  There  are  thirty-four  letters  in  its  alphabet,  but 
these,  unlike  some  of  the  English  letters,  have  rarely  more  than  one 
sound — by  which  one  prolific  source  of  difficulty  is  avoided. 
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IN  the  "  Reply"  that  was  made  in  the  last  April  number  of  Edu- 
cation to  Superintendent  Carroll's  paper  of  the  previous  Febru- 
ary, two  tendencies  are  easily  observable  that  are  seriously  retard- 
ing our  advancement  in  educational  matters.  The  first,  to  which  no 
further  reference  will  be  made,  is  a  certain  tone  of  invective,  or  at  least 
reprimand.  The  second,  a  matter  of  more  moment,  is  the  assumption,, 
or  rather  statement,  that  "  our  grammar-school  teachers  are  men  and 
women  with  big  hearts,  and  our  high-school  teachers  are  not  behind." 
Self-gratulation  has  little  weight,  to  be  sure,  with  the  general  public^ 
but  it  does  tend  to  invalidate  the  claims  of  the  gratulator,  and  our  pro- 
fession has  suffered  too  much  of  it  to  pass  unnoticed. 
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Pedagogy  is  now  to  be  classed  among  the  sciences,  and  those  who 
will  contribute  most  to  its  advancement  are  those  who  will  use  to  best 
advantage  any  and  all  opportunities  for  investigation  and  experiment ; 
looking  all  the  while  for  a  constant  re  valuation  of  all  values  through 
increased  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
phenomena  (the  most  complex  with  which  the  human  mind  has  to 
•deal)  which  constitutes  the  materials  of  the  main  and  subsidiary 
sciences. 

In  short,  the  teaching  profession  has  no  special  need  of  men  and 
women  of  abnormally  large  organs.  There  is  needed  here,  just  as  in 
any  legitimate  business,  industry,  earnestness  and  interest ;  and  since 
the  conditions  underlying  the  work  are  so  involved,  there  is  needed,  in 
■addition  to  the  qualities  named,  a  certain  patience  with  obscure  details, 
and  a  distinct  desire  to  detect  even  trifling  errors  of  observation  and 
judgment.  That  it  is  difficult  to  secure*  such  workers  none  will  seri- 
ously deny.  Everyone  of  the  professions,  no  matter  how  great  the 
possible  returns  to  the  successful,  numbers  many  more  blunderers  than 
•experts;  and  in  the  profession  now  under  discussion  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct disadvantages  whfch  materially  interfere  with  our  getting  the 
preference  in  open  competition.  First,  the  American  of  average  abil- 
ity prefers  other  lines  of  work.  Teaching,  even  a  college  professor- 
ship, cannot  cope  with  the  attractions  of  the  Senate  or  the  House,  or 
those  offered  by  the  law  or  the  banking  business.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
race  likes  the  tussle  for  individual  success  in  the  arenas  where  compe- 
tition is  sharp,  and  this  largely  because  the  vigorous  and  virile  prefer 
to  face  failure  in  those  occupations  where  there  is  a  chance  of  consid- 
■erable  returns,  rather  than  accept  the  certainty  of  a  stipend  fixed  if 
not  controlled  by  others. 

That  the  returns  of  the  teaching  profession  ''are  fixed,*'  together 
with  the  fact  that  so  much  of  th^  work  is  directed  from  the  outside, 
places  it  all  the  while  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  Offer  seven  tenths 
of  our  brightest  young  men  teachers  the  same  salary,  or  even  less,  to 
go  into  the  ofllice  of  a  law  firm  or  with  some  well-known  commercial 
house ;  offer  ambitious  men  and  women  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per 
<:ent  less  than  they  are  now  paid  for  teaching  to  do  literary  or  news- 
paper work, — and  see  how  the  ranks  will  be  depleted  !  Let  us  face 
these  facts,  and  then  let  us  do  away  with  this  promiscuous  rating  of 
teachers  as  "well  equipped,"  "conscientious,"  "faithful";  let  us 
-distinguish,  note  and  criticise  work  as  the  product  of  the  individual,  as 
the  result  of  individual  effort,  and  we  will  find  that  the  rating  of  our 
profession  will  be  higher. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  ALMANAC- 

PEOPLE  tell  us  that  this  is  an  age  of  progress.     And  they  point 
with  pride  to  new  inventions,  new  discoveries  and  new  methods 
in  every  department  of  science  or  human  endeavor.     But  as  I 
look  back  over  my  four-score  years  there  are  two  of  my  earliest,  most 
valued  friends  that  I  grieve  to  see  neglected  and  forgotten.     The  one 
is  Webster's  spelling  book,  to  which  millions  of  Americans  owe  their 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  their  mother 
tongue.  Of  all  the  substitutes  introduced  is  there  one  that  a  candid- 
judgment  will  admit  can  compensate  for  its  loss? 

And  now,  following  the  passing  of  the  spelling  book,  we  are  called 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  our  childhood's  friend,  the  Old  Almanac,  that 
precious  legacy  of  "  Poor  Richard."  Shall  Benjamin  Franklin  be 
forgotten?  How  well  do  I  remember  the  family  almanac  that  hung* 
beside  the  kitchen  clock  in  all  my  early  years.  There  we  learned  the 
length  of  the  day,  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,  the  eclipses  to- 
expect,  the  signs 'of  the  zodiac,  the  period  of  the  dog  star,  and  all  the 
varied  historical  knowledge  placed  on  every  page.  But  now  all  that 
is  brushed  aside,  and  the  bookstores  are  filled  with  calendars  ^^  thick 
as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa"  fit  oply  to  adorn  a  wall  space,  and  stripped 
of  all  the  information  an  almanac  of  the  olden  time  could  furnish. 
In  this  case,  let  us  not  discard  the  old  and  tried  to  welcome  the  fancy- 
calendar,  for  surely  "  the  old  is  better." 

It  were  well  if  our  ambitious  youth  in  college  halls  and  as  appli- 
cants for  stenographers'  positions  would  realize  the  importance  of 
correct  spelling,  the  first  stepping-stone  in  a  thorough  education ;  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  an  almanac  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
public  so  comprehensive,  so  artistic  and  so  reliable  as  to  maintain  its- 
hold  upon  the  present  as  the  old  almanac  has  done  upon  preceding^ 
generations. 

M. 

FOREIGN  NOTES* 

MOVEMENTS    IN    THE    CANADIAN    PROVINCES. 

The  active  agitation  of  educational  questions  in  the  neighboring- 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  has  developed  many  points  of  general 
interest. 

In  Ontario  there  is  complaint  of  over-centralization.  Municipalities 
are  rousing  themselves  to  a  larger  exercise  of  their  powers,  and  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  in  its  recent  annual  session  urged  the 
importance  of  giving  greater  freedom  to  teachers,  especially  to  those  of 
secondary  schools.  Probably  the  time  has  come  for  larger  exercise  of 
local  and  personal  initiative  in  educational  matters,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  pre-eminence  given  to  central  control  in  the  Ontario  system  has- 
hitherto  proved  of  great  advantage.  It  has  brought  the  whole  system 
in  both  municipal  and  rural  districts  to  a  level  that  it  would  have  been 
difiicult  to  attain  under  a  more  lax  system.  The  complaint  of  over- 
pressure, which  has  become  quite  general,  is  due  apparently  to  the 
system  of  departmental  examinations.  These,  it  is  urged,  have 
developed  out  of  all  due  proportions ;  in  particular,  complaint  is  made 
of  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  university  which  determines- 
very  largely  the  work  of  secondary  schools.     These  schools  perform  a 
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threefold  office  in  Ontario :  they  prepare  students  for  the  university, 
carry  on  the  academic  or  non-professional  training  of  teachers,  and, 
further,  are  intended  to  provide  general  education  for  those  who  do  not 
«nter  higher  institutions.  As  regards  the  examination  special  difficul- 
ties are  experienced,  from  the  fact  that  the  same  examination  is  used  as 
Si  test  of  the  academic  attainments  of  intending  teachers  and  as  an 
entrance  examination  for  students  who  hope  to  enter  the  university. 
It  is  obvious  that  certain  branches  which  are  essential  in  the  case  of  the 
former  class  of  students  are  subsidiary  in  that  of  the  latter.  The 
endeavor  to  prepare  for  a  severe  examination  in  these  branches  is  an 
unnecessary  strain  on  candidates  for  the  university.  The  matriculation 
requirements  have  been  recently  revised  with  a  view  to  relieving  this 
strain.  In  one  or  two  subjects  discrimination  has  been  made  between 
the  entrance  examination  and  that  for  teachers.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  requirements  in  arithmetic  have  been  abridged,  English  grammar 
has  been  shortened,  history  simplified  and  the  amount  of  text  readings 
in  English  and  the  foreign  languages  reduced  about  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Apart  from  these  modifications  in  individual  subjects,  the  only 
general  regulation  affecting  the  standard  is  that  which  permits  the 
matriculant  to  enter  by  taking  Latin  and  two  other  foreign  languages, 
unless  he  takes  the  scientific  option,  in  which  case  he  is  relieved  of  one 
of  these  two  languages.  This  exemption  was  hitherto  confined  to 
candidates  taking  Greek.  The  practical  effect  of  the  change  is  to  put 
Greek  on  a  par  with  the  other  two  foreign  languages,  Latin  being,  as 
before,  compulsory  for  all. 

The  school  system  of  Quebec  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
Ontario  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  central  control.  There  is  a  general 
superintendent,  assisted  by  a  council  of  public  instruction,  which  is 
organized  in  two  committees,  one  for  the  charge  of  Roman  Catholic, 
the  other  of  Protestant  schools.  The  distinction  holds  throughout  the 
system,  and  there  is  a  high  degree  of  local  independence. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislative  assembly  in  1S97  booking 
to  the  unification  of  the  system  and  to  the  increase  of  the  central 
control.  The  bill  was  lost,  however,  and  a  measure  is  now  pending 
which  proposes  no  radical  changes  in  the  system,  but  modifications 
only  in  respect  to  details. 

The  discussion  of  educational  systems  in  the  Canadian  provinces  is 
accompanied  by  the  special  agitation  of  the  subject  of  industrial  and 
technical  training.  As  early  as  1870  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken  to 
establish  in  Ontario  a  system  of  technical  education.  A  college  of 
technology  was  started  at  that  time,  which  developed  into  the  School 
of  Practical  Science.     The  school  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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and  reported  last  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  seven  students.  During 
the  past  fifteen  years  industrial  drawing  has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced in  the  schools,  and  has  been  fostered  by  the  award  of  govern- 
ment certificates  and  medals  and  by  government  appropriations  for 
art  schools  and  art  exhibitions.  Recently  endeavors  have  been  made 
to  promote  the  study  of  agriculture  and  of  domestic  science  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  city  of  Kingston  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training  into  the  schools.  It  is  recognized  both  by  the 
Education  Department  and  by  public  men  that  the  time  has  come  for 
organizing  and  extending  this  work,  and  as  a  preparatory  step  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  John  Millar,  B.A.,  has  made  an 
extended  investigation  of  the  technical  systems  of  other  countries,  and 
has  submitted  a  very  full  report  of  his  observations.  Quebec  is  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  A  special  impetus  has  been  given  to  these 
efforts  by  the  liberal  offer  of  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald,  of  Mon- 
treal, whose  donations  to  McGill  University  have  already  exceeded 
$2,5oo,ocx>.  He  now  offers  to  pay  for  the  equipment  required  for 
manual  training  in  one  place  in  each  of  the  Provinces,  and  also  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  qualified  teachers  and  of  maintenance  for  three 
years  in  all  those  places. 

SECULAR   vs.    CHURCH    SCHOOLS. 

The  movement  for  secularizing  public  education  received  such 
•emphasis  and  impetus  from  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  that 
it  may  really  be  regarded  as  dating  from  that  upheaval. 

Confining  our  attention  to  elementary  schools,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  consider  how  far  the  movement  has  prevailed  in  the  principal  edu- 
cating countries  of  the  world. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States, 
which  enroll  a  little  more  than  fifteen  million  pupils,  are  controlled 
entirely  by  secular  authorities,  and  that  their  courses  of  study  are  lim- 
ited to  secular  branches.  Private  elementary  schools,  of  which  an 
unknown  proportion  are  parochial,  enroll  1,250,000  pupils.  Com- 
pared with  the  public  schools  the  ratio  of  their  enrollment  is  as 
I  to  13. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Prussia  are  Protestant,  Catholic  or  Jew- 
ish, according  to  circumstances.  There  are  also  schools  in  which  all 
the  ''confessions"  are  recognized,  but  they  are  comparatively  rarfe. 
The  schools  are  not  parochial,  but  State  schools,  administered  and 
supervised  by  secular  authorities.  Each  parish,  however,  has  its  own 
school  committee,  which  appoints  a  local  school  inspector,  who  is 
usually  a  clergyman.  These  inspectors  are  not  as  a  rule  salaried 
oflicers,  their  work  being  regarded  as  an  honor  or  a  legitimate  part  of 
ecclesiastical  functions.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  while  the  schools 
are  not  parochial  they  are  not  secular  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  In 
1 89 1  the  Protestant  schools  of  Prussia  numbered  3,050,864  pupils; 
the  Catholic  schools,  1,635,779,  or  a  ratio  of  9  to  5. 

In  France  the  elementary  schools  are  public  and  strictly  secular 
(all  religious   teaching  and  exercises   being  forbidden),    private  and 
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parochial  schools.  The  distribution  of  pupils  between  the  three 
classes  in  1895-96  was  as  follows:  secular  public  schools,  3,768,650; 
secular  private  schools,  130,156;  total  secular,  3,898,806;  total 
church  schools,  1,634,705,  or  a  ratio  of  11^  to  5. 

The  elementary  schools  of  England  are  public  (board)  schools  or 
parochial.  The  total  enrollment  in  1896  was  5,422,989,  of  which 
45  per  cent  was  in  board  and  55  per  cent  in  parochial  schools.  In 
other  words  a  ratio  of  9  to  11. 

In  Ontario  provision  is  made  for  separate  schools  for  Protestant  and 
for  Roman  Catholic  pupils.  The  enrollment  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows in  1897:  In  public  (non-sectarian)  schools,  441,157;  in 
Roman  Catholic  separate  schools,  41,620;  in  Protestant  separate 
schools,  an  insignificant  number,  543.  Combining  this  with  the  pub- 
lic school  enrollment,  the  ratio  between  the  resulting  total  and  the 
enrollment  in  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  is  as  10.6  to  i. 

In  Quebec  the  schools  are  chiefly  parochial,  or  schools  under  the 
charge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church*.  The  enrollment  in  these 
schools  in  1898  was  176,681  against  27,578  in  Protestant  schools,  or  a 
ratio  of  6J  to  I . 

A.  T.  S. 

BOOK  NOTICES. 

Rbcent  Books  on  Education.  Organic  Education,  by  Harriet  M.  Scott, 
principal  of  the  Detroit  Normal  Training  School,  and  Gertrude  Buck,  of  Vassar 
College,  is  a  manual  for  teachers  in  primary  and  grammar  grades,  of  a  scheme- 
which  consists  of  the  use  of  certain  typical  periods  of  civilization  as  material 
for  the  work  of  the  school.  The  authors  have  selected  the  periods  as  most 
securely  satisfying  the  natural  instincts  and  interests  of  children  at  certain 
stages  in  their  development,  and  that  seem  to  be  consecutive  in  the  lives  of 
most  children,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  civilization.  It  is  a  unique  method 
in  education,  and  has  been  worked  out  with  elaborate  pains  and  exhaustive  de- 
tail. The  authors  state  that  the  plan  outlined  is  one  that  has  been  in  opera- 
tion experimentally  for  some  years  in  one  of  the  regular  ward-school  buildings 
of  a  large  city.  The  periods  used  are:  the  Nomadic,  represented  by  the  North 
American  Indian;  the  Pastoral,  by  the  early  Aryan  and  the  Persian;  the  Greek 
period ;  the  Roman  period ;  the  Germanic  period ;  the  period  of  Feudalism  and 
Chivalry;  the  Renaissance  period;  and  the  Puritan  period.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  suggestiveness,  and  will  be  of  value  to  all  primary  and  grammar  teachers 
who  are  seeking  for  a  broader  and  loftier  scope  for  their  school  work.  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  .  .  .  History  of  Education,  by  Dr.  Levi  Seeley,  profess- 
or of  pedagogy  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N  J.,  is  a  rich  output 
of  Dr.  Seelev*s  work  in  the  classroom  for  vears.  It  embodies  the  fullest  in- 
formation  obtainable  and  usable,  and  is  put  in  just  the  form  most  needed  by 
students  and  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  colleges.  The  arrangement  of  the 
topics  is  orderly  and  after  a  well-defined  scheme;  there  is  little  discursive  writ- 
ing, everything  being  practical  and  directly  to  the  point.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  recent  histories  of  education  and  merits  immediate  attention  from  al) 
teachers.  New  York :  American  Book  Company.  .  .  .  Method  in  Education, 
by  Ruric  N.   Roark,   **  attempts   to  develop  in  detail  the  applications  of  psy-^ 
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chology  in  the  work  of  teaching."  School  boards  and  superintendents  make 
courses  of  study ;  it  is  the  province  of  teachers  to  carry  out  these  with  as  much 
of  freedom  as  is  accorded  pattern  makers.  But  if  teachers  may  not  make 
courses  of  study,  they  may  at  least  make  themselves  proficient  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  them,  and  to  that  end  is  Dr.  Roark's  book  sent  forth.  It  takes  up, 
with  entire  freedom  from  dogmatic  preachiness  and  much  verbiage,  all  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  gives  to  teachers  definite  and 
specific  outlines  and  directions  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects.  It  is  a  practical,  informing,  straight- for  ward  book  for  teach- 
ers, and  if  its  directions  are  followed  and  its  precepts  are  obeyed  there  will  be 
a  fine  uplift  of  the  grade  of  work  done  in  the  schools.  New  York :  American 
Book  Company.  .  .  .  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by  David  P.  Page, 
is  now  issued  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  under  the  editorship  of  E.  C. 
Branson,  of  the  Georgia  State  Normal  School.  Page*s  book  was  first  put  forth 
in  1847,  and  has  been  since  that  date  a  classic  and  a  treasure  house  for  all  teach- 
ers. It  has  stood  the  test  more  than  a  half  century,  and  will  be  read  a  hun- 
dred years  hence.  The  editor  has  inserted  one  new  chapter,  •*  Fitness  to  Teach," 
and  has  furnished  analyses,  reviews,  references  and  such  other  items  and  notes 
as  ser\  e  to  make  a  text-book  out  of  a  book  of  lectures.  It  is  now  a  thoroughly 
practical  work,  and  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  in- 
stitutes. New  York :  American  Book  Company.  .  .  .  Letters  to  a  Mother 
ON  THE  Philosophy  of  Froebbl,  by  Susan  E.  Blow,  is  of  interest  not  merely 
to  parents  but  to  all  teachers  of  whatever  grade  of  school.  The  author  has 
made  a  life  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Froebel,  and  her  deductions  from  it  are 
set  forth  in  beautiful  form  conveying  to  mothers  the'wonderful  power  the  Froe- 
belian  system  of  training  has  in  the  upbringing  of  children.  The  letters  are 
within  the  comprehension  of  all  mothers,  and  bear  precious  truths  in  a  most 
cogent  manner.  The  world  will  be  brighter  and  sweeter,  and  mankind  hap- 
pier, if  this  book  is  in  the  hands  of  mothers  to  read  and  study  and  live  by. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

The  School  and  Society  is  the  title  of  a  volume  containing  three  thoughtful 
essays  by  John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
**  The  School  and  Social  Progress,"  **The  School  and  the  Life  of  the  Child"  and 
**  Waste  in  Education  "  are  the  titles  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  book,  and  a 
chapter  is  added  on  the  three  years  of  experience  gained  in  the  University  Ele- 
mentary School.  An  earnest  tone  and  a  broad  spirit  of  progressive  thinking 
pervades  these  discussions.  In  the  first  essay,  for  example.  Dr.  Dewey  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  vital  question  is  not  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  indi- 
vidual child, — which  is  the  question  usually  raised;  how  is  he  progressing  in  his 
ability  to  read,  write,  figure,  etc. — but  it  is  far  more  important  to  take  the 
broader  outlook  and  ask  whether  the  school  is  fulfilling  its  duty  to  the  whole 
community.  It  is  in  the  light  of  such  an  inquiry  that  we  must  view  such  an 
educational  movement  as  the  upspringing  of  what  is  known  as  the  **  New  Edu- 
cation." The  essayist  proceeds  to  show  that  this  movement  is  the  outgrowth  of 
new  social  conditions.  This  is  ably  illustrated  from  the  department  of  manual 
training,  which  is  shown  to  have  come  into  the  educational  life  of  the  day  in 
consequence  of  new  industrial  ideals  and  necessities,  of  which  it  is  the  natural 
sequel.  Every  student  of  pedagogy  will  follow  with  interest  and  profit  the  en- 
tire argument  of  this  book  and  find  much  food  for  thought,  much  helpful  sug- 
gestion on  every  page.     Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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Rising  in  thb  World;  or,  Architects  of  Fate,  is  a  book  full  of  blood 
and  iron.  It  is  a  tonic  book  for  aspiring  youth.  The  author,  Dr.  O.  S.  Marden, 
is  speaking  out  of  his  own  varied  experiences ;  sometimes  marvellously  success- 
ful and  again  sorely  tried  and  bitter.  His  aim  here — as  in  the  magazine  Success^ 
which  he  now  ably  edits — is  **to  inspire  youth  to  character  building,  self-culture 
and  noble  achievement."  The  book  is  full  of  pith  and  point.  In  a  thousand 
ways  it  teaches  the  boy  to  gird  himself  for  his  work  and  let  nothing  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  doing  it.  It  is  full  of  short,  crisp,  incisive,  inspiring  quotations.  We 
wish  every  youth  in  the  land  could  read  it  and  take  its  lessons  to  heart.  It  is  em- 
bellished by  thirty-two  portraits  of  notable  men  and  women.  The  Success  Co., 
Cooper  Union,  New  York.     Price,  $1.50. 

In  Psychology  for  Beginners  the  author,  Hiram  M.  Stanley,  states  that 
his  little  book  of  some  forty  pages  is  prepared  with  the  thought  that  the  main 
object  of  the  beginner  in  p^sychology  is  to  acquire  psychic  insight  and  familiarity 
with  method;  that  the  student  is  to  learn  and  conclude  for  himself  from  the 
simplest  observations  and  experiments.  The  salient  facts  in  the  study  are  set 
forth  with  painstaking  brevity,  but  with  force  and  clearness.  The  veriest  tyro 
in  a  secondary  school  can  with  this  primer  come  to  an  understanding  of  the 
subject  without  much  perplexity  and  along  independent  lines  of  investigation. 
The  author  believes  that  psychology  ^should  be  taught  in  high  schools  and 
academies.  His  text-book  is  written  to  that  end.  Chicago :  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company.     Price,  40  cents. 

Dr.  Albert  F.  Blaisdell  has  revised  his  excellent  and  well-known  book.  First 
Steps  with  American  and  British  Authors,  enlarging  and  bringing  it  up 
to  date,  making  it  a  work  of  incomparable  value  in  all  schools  where  there  is  a 
systematic  study  of  literature  for  its  own  sake  and  along  intelligent  and  practical 
lines.  The  material  is  arranged  according  to  a  methodical  plan,  and  enough  it 
furnished  for  a  year's  study.  A  number  of  model  lessons  are  given,  these  being 
eminently  practical  and  usable.  The  generous  use  of  this  book  will  make  for  a 
higher  appreciation  of  good  literature,  foster  a  love  for  better  reading  and  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  what  is  best  in  American  and  British  writers.  New  York : 
American  Book  Company. 


PERIODICALS. 

Tkt  Forum  for  January  contains  a  thoughtful  article  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark 
University,  on  some  defects  of  the  Kindergarten  in  America. P*arson*s  Magatin^  for  Feb- 
ruary has  several  timely  articles  about  the  war  of  the  English  against  the  Boers;  another  paper 
that  will  interest  many  readers  relates  to  a  new  use  of  electric  light  as  a  remedy  for  certain  dis« 

eases. Macmillan's  new  International  Monthly  is  meeting  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  is 

crowded  with  valuable  papers.    It  deals  with  art,  psychology,  comparative  religion,  physics, 

medicine,  sociology,  and  many  other  subjects. Appleton*$  Popular  Science  Monthly  considers 

what  the  Nineteenth  Century  has  done  in  advancing  geological  science.  The  article  is  by  Pro- 
fessor La  Conte,  and  is  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  scientist. An  eminent 

New  York  physician  contributes  to  The  Coming  Age  an  article  on  the  Educational  and  Thera- 

peutic  Value  of  Hypnotism. The  Problem  of  a  Pacific  Cable  is  engagingly  considered  in 

Seribner*$  Magazine  for  February,  by  Herbert  Laws  Webb. The  Library  of  Congress,  by 

Herbert  Putnam,  The  School  Days  of  an  Indian  Girl,  and  the  American  College  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  are  titles  oi  valuable  articles  in  the  February  Atlantic  Monthly. McClure's  Maga- 
zine is  laden  with  good  things,  as  usual. The  Christian  Endeavor  World  is  making  a  success- 
ful effort  to  furnish  young  people  with  healthful  reading  matter.  Its  prospectus  for  1900  is  attrac 
tive. The  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  bring  out  a  very  handy  Columbia  Bicycle  Calendar. 
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THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  PENNSYLVANIA:    AN 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

LEWIS   R.  HARLBY,  PH.D.,  ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   OF   HISTORY   IN  THE   CENTRAL 

HIGH   SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

IN  reviewing  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  the  writer 
can  scarcely  realize  that  this  system  is  the  growth  of  but 
sixty-six  years,  the  law  creating  the  same  having  been  enacted 
in  the  year  1834.  Compared  with  the  long-established  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts  those  of  our  own  Commonwealth  seem 
but  the  work  of  a  day.  In  the  old  B^y  State  popular  education 
had  received  the  generous  support  of  legislatures  for  two  cen- 
turies before  the  great  struggle  for  free  schools  began  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  central  figure  in  this  struggle,  a  New  Englander 
by  birth,  performed  a  most  patriotic  service  when  he  appeared 
before  the  legislature  of  our  State  as  the  champion  of  public  ed- 
ucation. Attacking  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  our  citizens, 
he  pictured  in  eloquent  terms  the  manifold  blessings  of  a  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  Thus  the  name  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  shall 
make  frequent  reference  in  the  course  of  this  paper  to  his  de- 
voted interest  in  educational  reform. 

Pennsylvania  offers  a  very  difficult  field  of  study  for  the  his- 
torian, and  the  true  story  of  her  civil  and  religious  development 
will  not  have  been  faithfully  recorded  for  many  years  to  come. 
In  times  past  globe-trotting  writers  have  visited  our  State  and 
published  erroneous  accounts  of  their  hasty  observations ;  his- 
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torians  have  studied  our  institutions  in  the  libraries  of  cities  miles 
away  ;  and  the  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania education  has  been  deliberately  and  woefully  neglected. 
Although  the  free-school  sj'stem  was  not  established  until  the 
year  1834,  ^^^^  ^^^S  delay  was  the  result  of  peculiar  conditions 
from  which  the  other  States  were  free.  It  is  quite  e\'ident  that 
the  great  founder  of  Pennsylvania  had  in  mind  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  general  education,  for  in  the  preface  to  his  Frame 
of  Government  he  remarks  : — 

**  That  therefore,  which  makes  a  good  constitution,  must 
keep  it,  viz. :  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities  that  because 
they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritances,  must  be  carefully 
propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth,  for  which  after 
ages  will  owe  more  to  the  care  and  prudence  of  founders,  and 
the  successive  magistracy,  than  to  their  parents  for  their  private 
patrimonies/' 

Again,  in  the  Frame  of  Government,  it  is  declared  : — 

**That  the  Governor  and  Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and 
order  all  publick  schools,  and  encourage  and  reward  the  authors 
of  useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in  the  said  province. ""* 

The  second  Assembly  of  the  Province  met  at  Philadelphia, 
March  10,  1683.     Among  all  the  laws  passed  by  this  body  the 
one  relating  to  education  has  a  peculiar  interest  at  this  day.     It 
'  was  enacted  as  follows  : — 

'*  And  to  the  End  that  Poor  as  well  as  Rich  mavbe  instructed 
in  good  and  Commendable  learning.  Which  is  to  be  preferred 
before  wealth.  Be  it  etc,^  That  all  persons  in  this  province  and 
territories  thereof,  having  Children,  and  all  the  Guardians  or 
Trustees  of  Orphans,  shall  cause  such  to  be  instructed  in  Read- 
ing and  writing ;  So  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  to  write  by  that  time  they  attain  to  twelve  years  of 
age ;  And  that  then  they  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill, 
that  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  become 
poor  may  not  want ;  Of  which  every  County  Court  shall  take 
care ;  And  in  case  such  parents,  guardians,  or  overseers  shall 
be  found  deficient  in  this  respect,  every  such  parent,  guardian, 
or  overseer,  shall  pay  for  every  such  Child,  live  pounds.  Ex- 
cept there  should  appear  an  incapacity  in  body  or  understanding 
to  hinder  it."t 

*  Sec  the  Duke  of  Yorke's  Book  of  Laws,  pp.  93  and  95. 
t  See  Duke  of  Yorke's  Book  of  Laws,  p.  14a. 
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This  law  provided  for  universal  education,  emphasizing  at  the 
same  time  the  great  importance  of  industrial  or  manual  train- 
ing. The  scheme  was  to  be  put  into  operation  by  the  employ- 
ment of  compulsory  measures,  and  Wickersham  states,  in  his 
History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  that  in  the  year  1702  a 
certain  youth  brought  suit  against  his  master  in  the  courts  of 
Chester  County  for  failing  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  law. 

In  1683  the  Provincial  authorities  opened  a  public  school  at 
Philadelphia,  in  charge  of  Enoch  Flower,  and  six  years  later 
a  grammar  school  was  established,  the  design  being  to  make  it 
part  of  a  system  of  schools.  This  institution  is  still  in  existence 
as  the  William  Penn  Charter  School.  But  this  auspicious  be- 
ginning in  public  education  was  short-lived  ;  for  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  liberal  policy  of  the  founder  met 
with  a  serious  reverse,  and  in  the  succeeding  hundred  years  the 
interests  of  learning  were  sadly  neglected.  The  causes  of  this 
neglect  are  traceable,  not  to  any  prejudice  against  education, 
but  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  colonial  government,  and  to 
the  heterogeneous  population  with  conflicting  social  and  religious 
notions.  Pennsylvania,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a 
theater  of  political  strife,  where  opposing  factions  maintained  a 
constant  warfare  until  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  Penn 
himself  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  he  desired  to  found  a  colony 
based  upon  the  principles  of  toleration  and  justice.  He  was 
disappointed  in  this  ambition  ;  for  the  conflicting  elements  in  his 
Frame  of  Government  rendered  it  impossible  to  establish  unity 
of  feeling  among  the  people.  Penn  aimed  to  create  a  democracy, 
in  which  he  stood  in  the  position  of  a  feudal  lord  toward  the 
settlers.  The  matter  is  ably  described  by  Dixon  in  his  Life  of 
Penn  as  follows  : — 

''  A  democracy  is  a  state  in  which  everything  begins  and  ends 
with  the  people ;  but  in  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  power — the 
first  and  highest — completely  independent  and  irresponsible. 
The  ruler  had  to  govern  a  free  people  by  hereditary  and  inde-. 
feasible  right ;  how  wise  and  noble  soever  his  aims  might  be, 
the  assembly  never  forgot  that  he  was  their  master;  though 
he  stood  between  them  and  the  iron  rule  at  home,  they  could 
not  respect  and  would  barely  tolerate  his  authority.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  colony  to  the  last  day  of  his  existence,  his  life 
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was  one  great  struggle  with  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  settlers ► 
His  dues  were  withheld,  his  orders  disobeyed,  his  rights  in- 
vaded. An  ultra-democratic  party  arose,  which  at  one  time,  by 
its  imprudence,  led  him  into  trouble  in  the  colony ;  at  another 
joined  his  English  enemies  in  their  efforts  to  procure  a  forfeiture 
of  the  charter.  To  force  alone  would  they  submit.  .  .  .  These 
facts  carry  with  them  no  particular  stain  on  any  memory ;  they 
only  prove  that  feudalism  and  democracy,  even  in  their  best 
forms,  cannot  exist  together.  .  There  was  no  single  governor, 
from  first  to  last,  who  could  maintain  peace  in  the  colony ;  nor 
did  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  ever  attain  to  a  state  of  free 
and  harmonious  action  until  the  feudal  element  was  entirely  cast 
away  at  the  Revolution." 

The  incompatible  elements  in  the  Frame  of  Government  were 
not  the  only  sources  of  the  intestine  feuds  in  the  Province. 
Many  nationalities  were  represented  in  the  population,  and  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  settlers,  with  their  conflicting  political  and 
religious  views,  rendered  educational  progress  impossible. 
When  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  became  a  State,  in  1776,  no 
substantial  progress  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  public 
education.  The  discords  and  quarrels  in  political  life  had 
driven  the  care  of  the  schools  into  the  hands  of  the  church,  and 
a  number  of  excellent  academies  and  seminaries  were  in  exist- 
ence in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  constitution  of  1776 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  each  county  and 
for  one  or  more  universities  ;  while  the  constitution  of  1790  pro- 
vided for  the  education  of  the  poor  g-r airs  ^  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  seminaries  of  learning.  Be- 
tween the  years  1790  and  1834  there  were  chartered  in  the  State 
one  university,  five  colleges  and  sixty  academies, — a  remarkable 
beginning  indeed  in  secondary  education ;  but  complaints  were 
frequently  heard  on  account  of  the  lack  of  elementary  schools. 
The  efforts  to  educate  the  poor  as  a  class  proved  a  miserable 
failure,  and  the  sentiment  for  free  schools  btgan  to  take  definite 
shape  in  183 1,  when  Governor  Wolf  submitted  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature,  in  which  he  urged  that  body  to  take 
some  immediate  action  in  the  matter.  Again,  in  1832  and  1833, 
the  importance  of  the  subject  was  pressed  upon  the  legislature. 
At  last,  in  1834,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  passed  to  establish  a  general  system 
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of  education  by  common  schools.  The  law  provided  for  the 
administration  of  schools  by  counties  and  districts,  two  compe- 
tent citizens  in  each  district  to  visit  the  schools  and  qualify 
teachers.  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  to  have  general  supervision  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
State.  A  storm  of  opposition  was  at  once  aroused  against  the 
proposed  system,  and  it  was  threatened  with  repeal.  Nearly 
half  the  districts  in  the  State  rejected  or  ignored  the  act,  and 
when  the  legislature  met  in  December,  1834,  ^^  Senate  passed 
a  bill  for  the  education  of  the  poor  gratis  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
.one.  The  Senate  bill  came  up  in  the  House  on  April  10,  1835, 
and  but  for  the  courage  of  one  loyal  member  the  whole  cause 
of  popular  education  would  have  been  lost.  This  member  was 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  He  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  House 
of  Representatives  in  1833  ;  re-elected  the  next  year,  he  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  the  struggle  for  free  schools.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  speech  made  by  Stevens  on  this 
occasion.  It  was  imperfectly  reported,  but  the  following  clos- 
ing paragraph  is  worthy  of  publication  here : — 

'*  Who  would  not  rather  do  one  living  deed  than  to  have  his 
ashes  enshrined  in  ever-burnished  gold?  Sir,  I  trust  that  when 
we  come  to  act  on  this  question  we  shall  take  lofty  ground ;  look 
beyond  the  narrow  space  which  now  circumscribes  our  vision, 
beyond  the  passing,  fleeting  point  of  time  on*which  we  stand, 
and  so  cast  our  votes  that  the  blessing  of  education  shall  be  con- 
ferred on  every  son  of  Pennsylvania ;  shall  be  carried  home  to 
the  poorest  child  of  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  the  meanest  hut 
of  your  mountains,  so  that  even  he  may  be  prepared  to  act  well 
his  part  in  this  land  of  freemen,  and  lay  on  earth  a  broad  and  a 
solid  foundation  for  that  enduring  knowledge  which  goes  on  in- 
creasing through  increasing  eternity." 

The  day  on  which  this  speech  was  delivered  was  a  proud  one 
in  the  educational  history  of  our  State.  The  corner  stone  of 
the  free  school  system  was  thereby  securely  laid,  and  although 
subsequently  attacked  with  great  vigor,  it  has  stood  and  has 
proven  a  blessing  to  thousands  of  our  sons  and  daughters.  In 
1838  Mr.  Stevens  made  a  speech  in  the  legislature  in  favor  of 
an  act  to  establish  a  school  of  arts  in  Philadelphia.  On  this 
occasion  He  was  even  more  eloquent  than  in  his  defense  of  free 
schools.     He  said  in  closing : — 
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''  I  am  comparatively  a  stranger  among  you,  born  in  another, 
in  a  distant  State ;  no  parent  or  kindred  of  mine  did,  does,  or 
probably  ever  will  dwell  within  your  borders.  I  have  none  of 
those  strong  cords  to  bind  me  to  your  honor  and  your  interest ; 
yet  if  there  is  any  one  thing  on  earth  which  I  ardently  desire 
above  all  others,  it  is  to  see  Pennsylvania  standing  up  in  her 
intellectual,  as  she  confessedly  does  in  her  physical  resources, 
high  above  all  confederate  rivals.  How  shameful,  then,  would 
it  be  for  these,  her  native  sons,  to  feel  less  so  when  the  dust 
of  their  ancestors  is  mingled  with  their  soil,  their  friends  and 
relatives  enjoy  her  present  prosperity,  and  their  descendants  for 
long  ages  to  come  will  partake  of  her  happiness  of  misery,  her 
glory  or  her  infamy  ! 

"I  have  often  thought  and  wished  that  I  was  the  owner  or 
trustee  of  the  whole  mountain  of  Ophir.  I  would  scatter  its 
yellow  dirt  upon  the  human  intellect  until,  if  there  be  one  fertil- 
izing property  in  it,  every  young  idea  should  shoot  forth  with 
overshadowing  luxuriance-" 

After  1835  ^^  years  were  spent  in  developing  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools.  The  law  of  1836  made  the  system  com- 
pulsory in  all  the  districts ;  liberal  appropriations  were  granted, 
while  every  effort  was  put  forth  to  localize  the  control  of  the 
system  as  much  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  school  districts 
were  made  to  conform  with  the  political  divisions  of  the  State. 
This  action  rendered  the  schools  more  popular,  as  practically  all 
the  powers  of  control  were  vested  in  local  boards  of  six  direct- 
ors. The  work  of  organization  was  greatly  aided  by  the  crea- 
tion, in  1854,  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  ; 
while  in  1857  the  School  was  separated  from  the  State  depart- 
ment, and  Henry  C.  Hickok  became  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

In  1873  a  new  constitution  was  framed  for  the  State,  which 
provides  for  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  education,  and 
that  at  least  one  million  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  annually 
for  this  purpose.  Since  the  above  date  educational  progress  in 
our  Commonwealth  has  been  marvellously  rapid.  Many  years 
ago  Thaddeus  Stevens  said:  " Although  Pennsylvania  started 
late,  I  believe  a  quarter  of  a  century  more  will  see  her  children 
as  universally  and  as  well  educated  as  those  of  any  State  in  the^ 
Union." 
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It  seems  to-day  that  his  prediction  is  being  realized.  The 
establishment  of  normal  schools  in  185^  has  developed  a 
body  of  professional  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  while 
the  colleges  and  the  universities  are  preparing  specialists  for  the 
secondary  schools.  The  organization  of  high  schools  in  recent 
years  is  one  of  the  brightest  indications  of  the  pppularity  of  the 
system,  while  the  liberal  appropriation  of  eleven  million  dollars 
made  at  each  biennial  session  of  the  legislature  affords  substan- 
tial means  for  growth  and  progress. 


WAR. 

B.    W.    DUTCHBR,    STILLWATER,   MINN. 

At  close  of  day  the  red  forge's  glow 

Paled,  as  the  sunlight  dies  in  the  west ; 
Silent  the  anvils  were  standing  below, 
Where  the  hammers  smote  with  a  mighty  blow 
All  day  at  the  chiefs  behest. 

A  restless  spark  sprang  out  and  fell 

Where  a  heap  of  waiting  tinder  lay ; 
Soon  the  structure  grand  was  a  seething  hell, 
Where  demon  flames,  with  roar  and  yell. 
Turned  night  into  glaring  day. 

The  angry  sea  sent  its  squadrons  out 

And  battle  gave  to  the  dauntless  foe ; 
With  buffet  and  blow  and  many  a  bout 
The  flaming  legions  were  put  to  rout — 
And  the  anvils  silent  below  ! 

But  the  blackened  field  told  another  tale ; — 

Trenches  piled  where  the  armies  led ; 
The  widow's  tears  and  a  hopeless  wail, — 
What  did  the  sea  and  its  hosts  avail .^ 
Ah,  who  will  give  back  her  dead.^ 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  SPDUT  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

SUPT.  C.  B.  GILBERT,  NBWARK,  N.  J. 

THERE  has  been  much  futile  discussion  as  to  whether  we 
teachers  belong  to  a  profession  or  not.  While  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  question  is  ordinarily  considered  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  yet  in  a  higher  sense  the  profession- 
alizing of  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
I  recur  to  this  discussion  simply  for  the  sake  of  warning  my 
fellow-teachers  against  what  seems  to  me  a  real  professional 
danger.  Teachers  will  be  accepted  as  members  of  a  profession 
in  the  old-fashioned  sense  when  two  things  happen^ — when  a 
large  and  important  body  of  technical  knowledge  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  teachers  as  a  class,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a 
similar  body  is  in  the  possession  of  physicians  as  a  class ;  and 
when  teachers  cease  to  clamor  for  recognition  as  a  profession, 
and  exhibit  true  professional  spirit. 

The  first  condition  is  not  yet  realized,  but  we  are  nearing 
realization  every  year.  There  is  unquestionably  a  considerable 
body  of  technical  knowledge  now  for  the  teacher  alone,  and 
this  body  is  growing.  It  is  as  yet,  however,  known  to  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  teachers.  The  books  and  periojd- 
icals  containing  it  are  sealed  to  the  great  mass  who,  if  they  do 
profel^sional  reading  at  all,  read  light  educational  literature, 
making  their  minds  dyspeptic  through  cramming  with  undi- 
gested and  often  indigestible  "devices,"  the  chief  stock  in 
trade  of  many  of  our  so-called  educational  journals. 

Not  only  the  average  citizen,  but  the  average  teacher,  still 
regards  as  especially  important  and  as  the  only  knowledge 
which  the  teacher  must  necessarily  possess,  knowledge  of  sub- 
ject-matter, which  evidently  is  not  special  knowledge  and  does 
not  belong  to  teachers  as  a  class.  All  of  the  subject-matter 
with  which  the  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  is  supposed 
to  be  acquainted  is  such  as  is  in  the  possession  of  all  fairly  in- 
telligent men  and  women.  Subject-matter  known  by  the 
teachers  of  secondary  schools  may  be  somewhat  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  average  citizeYi,  but  not  beyond  the  man  of  general 
culture.     It  does  not  belong  to  the  teacher  as  such,  but  each 
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branch  has  its  own  cult  and  its  own  savants  ;  the  mathematician, 
the  scientist,  the  historian,  the  liUrateur  and  the  lingufst,  from 
whom  the  teacher  borrows  the  small  amount  required  for  his 
school  work.  There  is,  however,  as  I  have  said,  a  large  body 
of  knowledge  relating  to  educational  principles,  to  the  history 
of  education,  to  the  development  of  the  human  mind  and  to  the 
laws  governing  psychic  growth.  When  these  are  in  the  pos-' 
session  of  the  average  teacher  th«  first  condition  for  profession- 
alizing teaching  will  have  been  met ;  but  at  the  present  rate, 
when  this  time  arrives  the  second  condition  will  be  entirely 
wanting,  and  whatever  professional  spirit  now  exists  will  have 
disappeared. 

The  spirit  of  trade  unionism  is  rife  among  the  teachers  of  the 
country.  Many  of  the  organizations  which  teachers  are  form- 
ing have  for  their  end  the  retention  of  jobs  and  not  the  elevating 
of  the  work  of  the  teacher.  This  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  a 
.  necessary  product  of  political  oppression,  and  is  one  of  the  first 
evidences  of  a  growing  desire  for  freedom ;  but  whatever  its 
cause,  it  is  unfortunate. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  teacher  possessing  true  pro- 
fessional spirit  values  teaching  more  than  compensation.  When 
any  secondary  result  is  substituted  for  the  real  end  of  teaching 
in  the  teacher's  mind,  the  teacher  becomes  a  tradesman  and 
ceases  to  belong  to  a  profession. 

Why  do  physicians  exclude  from  their  professional  organiza- 
tions those  who  advertise  ?  Not  because  some  of  the  advertising 
physicians  are  not  as  skillful  as  many  of  the  regular  physicians, 
— they  are  often  more  so — but  because  advertising  is  putting 
commercialism  before  the  art  of  healing.  There  is  still  a  code  of 
ethics  belonging  to  the  doctors  which  requires  them  to  heal  the 
sick,  whether  paid  or  not,  and  to  avoid  obtruding  themselves  for 
financial  ends  before  the  public.  Such  a  code  should  belong  to 
the  teacher. 

Teachers'  organizations  should  exist  for  the  professional  ad- 
vancement of  teachers;  /'.  ^.,  to  stimulate  and  furnish  nutriment 
for  growth.  Too  many  of  them,  even  those  of  the  widest  cli- 
entage, and  even  it  is  to  be  feared  our  great  national  organ- 
izations, are  used  largely  for  the  personal  (not  professional) 
advancement  of  some  or  all  of  the  members,  and  by  the  spirit 
existing  within  them  discourage  a  true  professional  spirit. 
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I  have  no  criticism  to  pass  upon  trade  unions.  I  believe  in 
them  as  a  social  necessity  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  development 
of  society,  but  they  are  avowedly  selfish;  /.  e,y  their  professed 
aim  is  to  advance  the  material  interests  of  individual  members. 
It  is  distinctly  unprofessional.  As  a  higher  society  is  evolved, 
such  organizations  will  necessarily  be  able  to  take  on  a  higher 
tone.  The  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  elevate  humanity.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  human  occupations  whose  theoretical  aims  are 
wholly  altruistic,  and  none  should  engage  in  its  work  but  those 
who  have  some  appreciation  of  its  high  aims  and  ^re  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifices. 

All  teachers  should  be  willing  to  labor  unselfishly  for  society^ 
and,  what  is  more  diflUcult,  to  cease  such  labor  when  it  ceases 
to  be  useful  to  society.  In  other  words,  no  one  in  the  teaching 
profession,  whether  superintendent,  principal  or  class-room 
teacher,  has  any  claim  upon  a  position  for  personal  reasons. 
The  only  claim  is  the  ability  to  serve  society.  The  teacher's 
work  >yill  be  a  profession  only  when  this  is  clearly  recognized. 

Careful  observers  note  with  pain  the  decline  in  professional 
spirit  in  several  portions  of  the  country  due  to  the  organizations 
of  teachers  on  the  trades  union  principle.  As  I  have  said,  this 
is  in  some  cases  forced  upon  the  teachers  by  the  tyranny  of 
politics.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  stimulated  by  ambitious 
teachers  for  selfish  ends,  but  in  any  case  it  is  most  unfortunate, 
and  is  fatal  to  true  professional  spirit. 

In  the  main  and  in  the  large,  I  believe  that  it  is  more  profit- 
able for  teachers,  individually  and  personally,  to  work  for  high 
ends  than  for  low  ends,  and  that  society  will  reward  unselfish, 
eflScient  service  in  schools ;  but  whether  this  is  true  or  not  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  remains  clear, — to  keep  free  from  entangling 
alliances  with  the  unprofessional,  and  to  encourage  in  every  way 
possible  by  word  and  deed  the  development  of  the  professional 
spirit. 
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WANTED,  A  FLEXIBLE  METHOD  OF  TRAINING  FOR 

THE  MEMORY. 

PROP.    FRANCIS   B.    DBNIO,   BANGOR,   MAINE. 

PIRST,  there  is  real  need  that  care  be  taken  to  develop 
good  memories.  This  care  needs  to-  be  a  part  of  the 
educational  methods  of  teachers  in  the  lower  grades.  The 
scholars  themselves  need  early  development  of  those  habits 
which  shall  result  in  good  meniories.  In  large  schools  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  to  separate  scholars  whose  eye  memory  is 
good  and  ear  niemory  deficient,  from  those  whose  ear  memory 
is  good  and  eye  memory  deficient,  and  teach  them  separately. 
It  would  not  be  strange  if  each  division  would  make  far  more 
progress  than  they  do  when  classed  together  indiscriminately. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  much  scientific  investigation  into 
the  actual  processes  of  the  memory.  Facts  are  constantly 
gathering  in  respect  to  the  physical  processes  in  connection 
with  the  acts  of  reminiscent  or  recoUective  memory,  in  respect 
to  the  different  objects  with  which  the  memory  is  exercised,  the 
intensity  of  mental  effort  in  the  act  of  reminiscence,  and  the 
time  occupied  by  the  reminiscent  act.  All  this  is  valuable,  and 
will  sometime  be  of  service  in  the  training  of  the  power  of 
memory.     Meanwhile  there  is  other  work  of  importance. 

The  value  of  the  memory  has  been  greatly  underestimated 
by  some  educators  in  the  past.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  very 
common  to  depreciate  the  custom  of  committing  to  memory  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  saying  that  it  was  enough  if  a  scholar  should 
become  able  to  state  the  facts  in  his  own  words.  This  minis- 
tered to  the  indolence  of  the  scholar,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  scholar  learned  a  slovenly,  inaccurate  way  of  telling  how 
arithmetical  processes  were  performed.  All  this  was  a  reaction 
from  the  exaction  of  unthinking  repetitions  of  uncomprehended 
statements  by  dull  or  lazy  scholars.  This  reaction  caused  the 
loss  of  the  mental  discipline  that  might  have  been  gained  for 
the  exact  memory  of  fact,  and  the  loss  of  the  benefit  that  would 
have  come  from  making  clear,  concise,  logical  statements  a 
part  of  the  permanent  furniture  of  the  mind.  The  revival  of 
the   use  of  the   Shorter   Catechism  with  whatever  revision   is 
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scientifically  necessary  would  add  a  mighty  educational  force 
to  the  Sunday  schools. 

The  ostentatious  neglect  of  the  memory  which  has  just  been 
mentioned  was  not  confined  to  arithmetic.  Wherever  the 
memory  could  be  ignored  without  crippling  the  study  it  was 
ignored.  The  result  is  that  many  of  us  who  received  our 
primary  education  forty  years  ago  are  paying  the  penalty  for 
that  fad  of  premature  exaltation  of  the  reasoning  faculty  above 
the  memory.  There  is  need  that  some  intelligent,  wisely  con- 
ceived methods  be  adopted  in  order  to  train  at  an  early  age 
into  habits  which  will  develop  an  excellent  memory.  There 
is  no  more  common  defect  of  memory  than  the  difficulty  which 
many  of  us  experience  in  recalling  names.  Recently  the  sug- 
gestion caught  my  eye  that  the  habit  of  calling  a  person  by 
name  whenever  one  greets  the  person  would  be  a  valuable 
assistance  in  developing  a  good  memory  for  names.  This  is 
psychologically  correct.  How  often  it  is  that  persons  greet 
each  other  without  either  person  even  thinking  of  the  name  of 
the  other. 

Second,  a  flexible  method  of  training  is  needed.  There  are 
systems  of  training  the  memory  which  do  good  to  some  classes 
of  persons,  but  are  of  little  use  to  others.  In  later  years 
several  persons  have  come  before  the  public  with  systems  for 
training  the  memory.  He  that  will  may  learn  a  little  about  them 
from  the  article  Mnemonics  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
More  can  be  learned  from  the  writings  of  the  rival  teachers  of 
mnemonics. 

Most  recent  of  those  systems  for  training  the  memory  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  public  are  two  little  books  sold  at 
prices  four  or  six  times  as  great  as  the  ordinary  book  market 
would  justify.  Xhese  are  Loisette,  Assimilative  Memory,  and 
Pick  on  Memory  Culture. 

Whoever  came  into  personal  contact  with  the  author  of  the 
first-named  book  can  appreciate  his  ''concluding  remark:'* 
'*  If  the  pupil  has  painstakingly  reviewed  this  entire  work,  let 
him  for  the  next  three  months  whenever  he  wishes  to  fix  any- 
thing in  mind,  not  apply  the  methods  of  the  system  to  it,  but 
concentrate  his  thought  upon  it  with  the  utmost  intensity,  so  that 
his  improved  power  of  assimilation  will  seize  upon  it  with  an 
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unrelenting  grasp,  and  then,  when  the  three  months  period  has 
passed,  he  will  find  that  he  has  consolidated  the  habit  of  atten- 
tion and  memory." 

Such  a  *' remark"  is  a  challenge,  and  one  looks  through  the 
volume  to  see  what  may  justify  it.  The  volume  opens  with 
statements  of  the  facts  concerning  attention  and  association  of 
ideas  which  are  to  be  used  in  his  system.  The  writer  then 
shows  how  to  remember  the  list  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  by  forming  some  association  between  the  successive 
names  in  the  series,  chiefly  trivial  resemblances  of  sound  which 
can  be  forced  from  the  names.  The  next  task  is  to  associate 
the  names  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  in  their  proper 
order.  Here  is  greater  difficulty  and  ingenuity.  An  elaborate 
and  mechanical  grouping  is  adopted  by  which  the  series  is  re- 
peated several  times  with  particular  attention  paid  to  the  order 
of  the  names.  There  is  a  psychological  value  in  these  exer- 
cises, and  this  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  attention  has 
been  concentrated  upon  the  several  names  of  the  series  and  their 
order,  and  attention  is  what  is  needed  for  the  recording  mem- 
ory. In  almost  no  instance  is  the  association  of  any  value  for 
the  recollective  memory. 

The  next  process  is  '*  Numeric  Thinking,"  a  device  for  recol- 
lecting- numbers  by  noting  some  peculiarity  in  numbers  or 
some  easy  association  of  the  numbers.  Pike's  Peak  is  14,147 
feet  high  ;  notice  that  the  number  is  composed  of  two  fourteens 
and  half  of  fourteen.  Such  features  in  numbers  or  the  writ- 
ing of  numbers  are  often  a  help  to  the  fixing  of  them  in  memory. 
If  one  readily  notes  such  peculiarities  he  may  wisely  use  his 
aptitude.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  usefulness  of  such  a  practice, 
and  the  limit  is  soon  reached.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  cultivate 
an  extensive  habit  of  observing  these  peculiarities. 

Next,  the  author  proposes  a  mode  of  learning  prose  and 
poetry  by  heart.  It  consists  in  ,the  concentration  of  attention 
upon  the  separate  words  and  clauses  of  what  is  to  be  memo- 
rized, and  without  doubt  would  be  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to 
memorize  poetry  and  choice  passages  of  prose. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  find  in  numbers  peculiarities  which 
may  fix  them  in  the  memory,  and  so  Loisette  resorts  to  a 
method  which  appears  to  have  been   invented  before  he  was 
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born.  This  method  is  to  assign  some  numerical  value  to  many 
consonants,  and  find  words  or  phrases  in  which  the  desired  con- 
sonants shall  come  in  the  proper  order.  For  example,  the 
591,800  Odd  Fellows  in  the  United  States  have  their  number 
expressed  by  the  number  phrase  A/1  ha/py  "  Orfd  T^ace^";  the 
italicized  letters  denote  the  figures.  It  is  thought  that  this 
phrase  will  be  easily  associated  with  Odd  Fellows.  Doubtless 
it  is.  But  the  memory  of  many  persons  is  perfectly  capable  of 
substituting  any  for  all  in  the  phrase,  thereby  diminishing  the 
number  by  rather  more  than  one  half. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  volume  of  Assimilative  Mem- 
ory is  the  manufacture  of  artificial  associations  where  no  natu- 
ral ones  can  be  found.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  device  of 
"  Thoughtive  Unifications"  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
recollective  memory.  For  example,  it  is  desired  to  join  the 
words  anchor  and  bolster  so  that  one  will  suggest  the  other 
word.  Words  are  selected  as  intermediates  (not  as  "old- 
fashioned  Mnemonical  Links  or  Phrases  ") ,  each  word  of  which 
has  some  natural  association  with  the  word  each  side  of  it. 
Anchor y  sheet-anchor,  sheet,  bed,  bolster.  This  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  called  a  '*  correlation."  Comparison  of  this 
book  with  others  on  the  subject  of  the  memory  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  development  and  extensive  application  of  this  princi- 
ple of  "  correlatfon  "  is  the  most  important  feature  differentiating 
the  book  from  other  books  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  it  was  original  with  the  writer  of  the  book. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  "Assimilative  Memory"?  The 
learning  and  practice  of  these  "correlations"  is  an  excellent 
discipline  for  the  development  of  the  power  of  attention.  This 
same  work  may  minister  to  the  power  of  reminiscence  through 
the  effect  upon  the  mind  in  the  iattention  which  is  evoked,  but  it 
is  at  best  slightly  adapted  to  benefit  the  power  of  reminiscence. 
While  a  moderate  amount  of  u;5e  of  these  exercises  is  adapted  to 
heighten  the  power  of  attention,  much  time  so  spent  would  prob- 
ably not  increase  the  benefit. 

The  work  of  applying  the  system  by  the  formation  of  correla- 
tions is  hardly  adapted  to  improve  the  mental  powers.  It  seems 
quite  illy  adapted  to  develop  any  vigor  of  reasoning.  It  is  rather 
adapted  to  develop  habits  of  mental  frivolity  in  the  search  for 
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**  intermediates,"  the  principle  of  the  associations  of  which  are 
often  liable  to  be  as  trivial  as  tenth-rate  puns.  Moreover  the 
mind  is  in  danger  of  being  heavily  loaded  with  lumber  which 
clogs  the  memory  instead  of  aiding  it.  The  use  of  words  as  a 
means  of  remembering  numbers  is  probably  capable  of  being 
made  quite  useful  if  it  be  not  degraded  into  a  hobby. 

The  final  paragraph  quoted  above  is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts.  If  a  person  were  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  writer 
he  would  doubtless  gain  much  in  the  power  of  attention.  The 
amount  of  gain  would  vary  greatly  with  individuals.  Two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  is  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  book. 

The  booklet  of  Pick  on  Memory  Culture  is  more  interesting 
in  a  way.  The  author  derides  Loisette  "correlations,"  and 
insinuates  that  Loisette  was  indebted  for  his  system  to  a  small 
book  published  by  himself  (Dr.  Pick)  in  1861.  If  one  turns  to 
"  Dr.  Pick  on  Memory,"  London,  Trubner,  1861,  he  will  find 
something  which  the  unsophisticated  eye  cannot  distinguish 
from  the  correlations  of  "  Assimilative  Memory."  In  that  book 
Dr.  Pick  suggests  as  a  means  of  associating  the  words  garden^ 
hair^  watchmany  ei  al,^  the  series  of  words,  garden^  plant,  hair 
of  plant,  //«/>,  bonnet,  watchman^  etc.  He  adds,  **  Thus  by  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  ingenuity  and  attention  (in  itself  a  bene- 
ficial exercise),  combinations  can  be  effected  to  any  extent." 
Perhaps  Loisette  did  discover  this  little  book  in  the  British 
Museum  in  March,  1881  (as  Dr.  Pick  states).  This  is  not  a 
matter  which  concerns  us.  It  is,  however,  of  interest  that  in 
1899  Dr.  Pick  publishes  that  same  little  book  with  additions  and 
modifications.  Among  the  modifications  is  the  omission  of  this 
series  quoted  above  which  is  so  like  the  correlations  of  Loisette. 

The  two  books  of  Loisette  and  Pick  have  some  principles  in 
common.  Pick  gives  hints  as  to  the  application  of  his  method 
to  the  learning  of  German  and  Frenqh.  His  general  method  is 
to  hunt  for  associations  on  words,  and  use  the  associations  as 
fully  as  he  can.     The  price  of  this  booklet,  $2.50,  is  exorbi- 

■ 

tant.     Austin's  Rational  Memory  Training,  possibly  quite  as 
.  good,  is  to  be  had  for  25  cents. 

AttentioH  and  association  are  to  be  utilized  and  strengthened 
by  anyone  who  would  secure  a  more  eflScient  memory.  A  good 
method  of  training  the  memory  would  not  omit  some  features 
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to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Loisette  and  Pick.  There  is  need 
that  some  experienced  teacher  work  out  a  really  good  method 
of  training  for  the  memory,  which  shall  not  attempt  to  be  a  cast- 
iron  system,  adapted  to  help  some  minds  and  to  be  useless  for 
others. 

If  some  person  fairly  trained  in  introspective  psychology  will 
take  Dr.,W.  T.  Harris's  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education ,. 
p^.  i8o  to  190,  to  guide  him  for  principle  and  proportion ;  if  he 
wiU  recognize  the  various  types  of  memory  described  in  David 
Kay's  Memory  and  in  Downs's  Memory  and  Thought ;  if  he  will 
select  details  from  Edridge-Green,  Memory  and  its  Cultivation, 
the  books  mentioned  on  p.  217  of  Education,  December,  1897^ 
Loisette,  Pick  and  any  other  publications  of  the  sort, — he  may 
work  out  a  really  good  system  flexible  enough  to  be  adapted  to 
the  psychological  idiosyncrasies  of  the  several  classes  of  mem- 
ory which  are  to  be  found  among  the  scholars  in  our  public 
schools. 


PATRIOTISM  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHCX)LS. 

PROF.    HOMER   E.    PERRIN,    LOS    ANGELES,    CALIFORNIA. 

A  FREE  press,  free  religion  and  a  splendid  system  of  free 
public  schools, — these  are  the  glory  and  the  pride,  the 
hope  and  the  security,  of  the  American  Republic. 

The  school  system  of  this  country  is  far  from  perfect.  Edu- 
cational conditions  are  not  yet  ideal,  but  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  wonderful  advances  have  been  made,  both 
in  the  system  and  in  the  methods  of  public  instruction.  Much 
more  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  than  in  former  times.  Now 
he  is  expected  to  know  a  good  deal  of  something  and  a  little  of 
everything.  He  must  not  only  know  his  subjects,  but  must 
breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life  and  cause  them  to  glow  with 
interest. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  subjects  of  reading,  language,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  geography,  etc.,  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools 
must  have  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  botany,  temperance, 
hygiene,   morals   and   manners,  physics,   chemistry,   biology,. 
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zoology  and  geology,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  patriotism. 
After  nine  months'  diet  on  such  a  menu  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  teacher  gets  pale  and  the  pupil  gets  peaked? 

Along  with  the  enlargement  of  human  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  new  sciences  has  come  the  tendency  to  crowd 
the  curriculum  so  that  both  pupils  and  teachers  are  hurried  and 
worried  and  confused ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  result  is  that 
the  former  leave  school,  or  enter  the  high  school  with  a  com- 
paratively feeble  grip  upon  any  of  the  subjects  studied.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  have  reached  the  extreme  of  this  demand 
for  a  multiplication  of  studies,  and  that  educators  are  coming  to 
see  that  the  best  results  do  not  come  from  intellectual  gorging. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  that  need  not  be  treated  as 
separate  subjects  ;  indeed,  they  usually  should  not  be ;  and  yet 
they  are  subjects  that  no  faithful  teacher  has  the  right  to  ignore. 
Among  such  may  be  classed  lessons  on  morals  and  manners 
and  on  patriotism.  Formal  lessons  on  these  subjects  are  some- 
times worse  than  nothing,  and  they  are  generally  out  of  place. 
Glance  over  a  schoolroom  when  the  teacher  announces  a  lesson 
on  morals  and  manners,  and  you  will  doubtless  see  the  girls 
heave  a  languid  sigh  and  the  boys  look  demurely  down  their 
coat  sleeves,  while  Mr.  Dry-as-dust  increases  the  latitude  of  his 
face  and  solemnly  descants  upon  the  frailties  of  human  nature 
in  general  and  of  urchins  in  particular.  On  the  other  hand  a 
brief,  informal  talk  by  the  teacher  upon  some  schoolroom  inci- 
dent will  often  enforce  a  valuable  and  lasting  lesson.  Just  so, 
patriotism  is  most  effectively  taught  incidentally  and  not  by 
direct  methods  or  rule  of  thumb. 

With  children  patriotism  is  chiefly  a  sentiment,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  schoolroom  should  be  such  as  to  foster  and  strengthen  it. 
This  may  be  done  by  waving,  saluting  or  hoisting  the  flag ;  by 
the  singing  of  patriotic  songs ;  by  reading,  committing  and 
declaring  patriotic  selections ;  by  listening  to  the  recital  of 
heroic  deeds,  and  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  names,  faces 
and  achievements  of  our  greatest  men. 

Some  teachers  make  it  a  point  to  have  their  pupils  study 
some  great  character  each  month.  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  an  attractive  review  program  may  be  arranged,  supple- 
mented by  decorations  of  flowers  and  flags,  and  a  portrait  gal- 
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lery  composed  of  pictures  of  the  heroes  studied,  together  with 
the  scenes  of  their  exploits,  their  homes,  favorite  resorts,  relics, 
burial  places,  etc.  Some  of  their  sayings  might  be  arranged  as 
mottoes  for  the  occasion.  The  day  of  the  final  program  might 
be  known  as  Hero  Day,  and  the  patrons  of  the  school  should 
receive  special  invitations  to  attend. 

What  a  splendid  lesson  in  patriotism  might  be  drawn  from 
the  study  of  American  military  and  naval  heroes!  Pupils  may 
be  required  to  keep  patriotic  note-books  in  which  to  write  illus- 
trated stories  about  these  heroes.  Such  studies  would  also  fur- 
nish an  excellent  basis  for  some  delightful  composition  work. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  school  the  teaching 
should  develop  patriotic  sentiment  into  patriotic  principle. 

Love  of  country  is  the  result  of  appreciation,  and  appreciation 
is  the  result  of  information.  Much  will  depend  on  the  judgment 
and  spirit  of  the  teacher,  but  the  subjects  studied  also  have  a 
very  important  bearing. 

True  patriotism,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  does  not 
consist  in  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  in  shouts  of  acclaim,  in  profes- 
sions of  loyalty,  nor  in  national  boasting  ;  it  is  rather  the  result 
of  a  just  appreciation  of  what  our  country  is  in  its  spirit  of  free- 
dom, its  institutions,  its  laws,  its  customs,  its  guarantees,  its 
form  of  government,  its  splendid  domain,  its  natural  scenery, 
its  status  among  the  nations,  and  in  its  triumphant  onward 
march. 

But  one  can  never  rightly  appreciate  what  his  country  is  till 
he  knows  what  have  been  its  traditions,  its  perils,  its  stages  of 
growth,  its  mistakes,  its  sources  of  power  and  its  glorious 
achievements ;  and  who  have  been  its  enemies,  its  traducers,  its 
supporters,  its  leaders  and  its  heroic  defenders. 

These  conditions  demand  for  the  subjects  of  history,  civics, 
reading  and  literature  a  large  place  in  the  grammar  school 
course. 

The  Republic  educates  primarily  for  self-preservation.  The 
business  of  the  public  schools  first  of  all  is  to  make  good  citi- 
zens. Whether  they  make  great  scientists,  or  profound  mathe- 
maticians, or  expert  linguists  is  a  secondary  consideration. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion only  three  and  six-tenths  per  cent  6f  our  pupils'  ever  go  to 
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the  high  school.  But  the  boy  who  goes  out  thus  from  the  gram- 
mar school  with  meager  equipments  soon  comes  to  wield  the 
ballot,  and  to  use  his  intellect,  his  inherent  genius  or  his  muscle, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  shaping  the  policy  or  aiding  in  the 
defense  of  the  Republic  ;  and  this  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
why  the  grammar  school  course  should  be  shaped  to  give  the 
best  possible  furnishing  for  life  and  for  good  citizenship.  > 

Make  a  boy  a  good  reader,  create  in  him  a  love  for  and 
appreciation  of  good  literature,  and  give  him  a  well-rounded 
view  of  United  States  history  and  government,  and  I  will  vouch 
for  his  patriotism.  Without  these  things  he  may  in  some 
measure  apprehend  the  true  dignity  and  glory  of  this  great 
Republic,  but  he  can  never  fully  comprehend  them. 

During   the    last   two   decades    invention,    competition    and 
improved  machinery  have  given  to  the  masses  many  of  the 
former  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  has  been  such 
as  to  stifle  rather  than  fo^er  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  in  the 
young.     By  the  year  1880  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
begotten  by  the  Civil  War  was  giving  way  to  that  of  political  cor- 
ruption and  self-seeking.     A  new  generation  was  coming  upon 
the  scene  of  action.     The  American  boy  was  beginning  to  look 
with  indifference  and  even  with  contempt  upon  the  marvellous 
achievements,  the  splendid  opportunities,  and  the  unexampled 
blessings  of  these  latter  days.     Money-getting  rather  than  the 
public    weal   was   becoming   the   ultimatum ;     and    so   Young 
America,  adjusting  himself  to  the  atmosphere  of  his  environ-  . 
ment,  seemed  to  be  drifting  into  the  channels  of  selfish  and 
sordid  greed,  oblivious  to  the  vital  interests  of  his  country,  and 
strikingly  deficient  in  those  high  ideals  and  lofty  conceptions  of 
civic  duty  and  patriotic  devotion  that  have  immortalized  and 
rendered  fragrant  forever  the  sacred  memory  of  the  early  fathers 
of  the  Republic.     His  patriotism  was  degenerating  either  into  a 
state  of  indifference,  in  which  he  looked  with  languid  favor  upon 
the  splendid  blood-bought  monuments  of  the  nation's  glory,  or 
into  a  condition  of  hopeless  egotism,  in  which  he  vainly  boasted 
of  the  prower  and  prestige  and  domination  of  his  native  land. 

This  tendency  of  American  youth  was  noticeable.  Educators 
began  to  realize  their  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  urged  the  flying  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
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trom  every  schoolhouse.  Through  the  columns  of  educational 
journals  the  attention  of  teachers  was  called  to  the  importance 
of  teaching  patriotism,  and  a  movement  designed  to  stir  the 
American  youth  to  a  juster  and  more  lively  appreciation  of  his 
national  heritage  and  of  his  duties  to  the  state  became  general 
throughout  the  schools. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  patriotic  spirit  in  elementary- 
education.  But  the  work  of  the  high  school  and  the  university 
no  less  than  that  of  the  grammar  schools  has  taken  new  shape 
and  coloring  to  meet  the  growing  needs.  If  the  grammar  school 
arouses  some  feeling  of  love  for  the  Republic,  the  work  of  the 
high  school  and  the  university  matures  this  sentiment  into 
loyalty  to  her  institutions  and  a  deeper  sense  of  civic  duty  and 
responsibility, — that  higher,  broader  and  truer  patriotism  which 
includes  not  only  love  of  country  and  of  liberty,  but  respect  for 
law,  love  of  justice,  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  pride  in  the 
national  honor,  and  an  earnest  desirj  that  this  nation  may  be 
not  only  well  and  wisely  governed,  but  the  champion  of  human 
freedom  and  tlie  advance  guard  of  human  progress. 

Along  with  this  movement  for  teaching  patriotism,  and  per- 
haps in  no  small  measure  stimulated  by  it,  has  come  a  marked 
revival  of  interest  in  the  cognate  subjects  of  history  and  civics. 
For  the  training  of  the  imagination,  the  judgment  and  the 
reasoning  powers  as  applied  to  the  conduct  of  life,  no  other 
subject  can  equal  the  study  of  history  ;  and  nothing  in  the 
whole  curriculum  can  take  the  place  of  a  thorough  comparative 
study  of  our  complex  system  of  local  and  general  government 
as  an  equipment  for  the  practical  duties  of  citizenship.  Under 
the  direction  of  a  wise  and  competent  teacher  the  value  of  the 
study  of  these  subjects  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  high  school  student  of  history  erelong  discovers  that  this 
great  Republic  is  the  product  of  all  the  ages — the  very  acme 
of  human  ambition  and  the  highest  expression  of  human  effort. 
When  he  entered  the  high  school  he  doubtless  brought  with 
him  the  sweet  delusion  that  no  other  government  on  this  green 
earth  was  ever  quite  so  perfect  or  quite  so  strong  as  that  of  his 
own  dearly  beloved  and  proudly  boasted  Columbia.  Hitherto 
he  had  counted  the  six  score  years  of  our  national  history  as 
ample  evidence  of  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  the  Republic ; 
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but  in  his  historical  study  he  finds  many  illustrations  that  serve 
to  show  the  possible  fallacy  of  his  reasoning.  For  example, 
he  learns  that  imperial  Rome  stood  for  twelve  centuries  the 
type  of  ancient  civilization  and  the  mistress  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  yet  Rome  fell.  Wealth  she  had  and  power  she  had  and 
dominion  she  had ;  but  when  patriotism  declined,  when  public 
and  private  virtue  decayed,  the  proud  monuments  of  her  former 
glory  and  the  degenerate  sons  of  her  once  virile  race  became 
the  easy  prey  of  her  despised  but  stalwart  barbarian  foes. 
When  he  considers  the  history  of  England  stretching  back  for 
a  thousand  years,  and  likewise  that  of  Russia  which  extends 
from  the  early  Middle  Ages  down  through  the  centuries  to  the 
present  time,  the  student  feels  the  force  of  the  reminder  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  strong  though  she  may  be,  has 
scarcely  reached  the  age  of  her  majority,  and  that  the  supreme 
test  of  her  final  endurance  may  yet  lie  in  the  far-distant  future. 

Pride  in  the  national  glory  and  blindness  to  tlie  national 
defects  is  egotism  and  not  patriotism,  and  is  due  to  lack  of 
information  and  misconception  of  the  real  workings  of  our  gov- 
ernmental machinery.  The  study  of  civics  in  connection  with 
our  own  history  will  correct  such  a  tendency,  and  give  the 
student  a  just  view  of  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  features  '^ 
of  our  complex  political  system. 

It  is  quite  generally  believed  in  this  country  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  all  essential  particulars,  far  sur- 
passes that  of  the  English  nation  ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
But  many  American  scholars  and  well-read  students  of  politics 
hold  the  opinion  that  in  the  fixing  of  executive  and  legislative 
responsibilityf  in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs  and  in  the 
non-partisan  character  of  the  great  body  of  administrative  offices, 
the  workings  of  the  English  Constitution  are  vastly  superior 
to  those  of  our  own. 

These  are  not  the'only,  nor  perhaps  the  most  serious,  of  our 
national  defects.  We  are  menaced  by  the  power  of  rings  and 
bosses  in  politics ;  by  the  corruptions  of  the  lobby  ;  by  the  domi- 
nation of  corporations ;  by  the  blighting  effects  of  the  trust ;  by 
the  vast  accumulations  of  too  often  ill-gotten  wealth  ;  by  the 
decreasing  profits  and  the  increasing  unrest  of  the  agricultural 
classes ;  by  the  unhallowed  influence  of  the  traffic  in  strong 
drink,  and  by  our  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  munici^jal  \tvv9j^>\\ft.. 
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These  and  kindred  topics,  as  discussed  by  the  teacher  of 
history  and  civics,  or  by  the  professor  of  political  economy  and 
economics,  forcibly  remind  the  student  not  only  of  our  national 
defects,  but  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  remedy  for  these  defects 
lies  in  an  intelligent,  high-minded  and  broadly  patriotic  citizen- 
ship ;  and  that  upon  him  as  one  of  the  ultimate  sources  of 
delegated  power  is  laid  the  responsibility  of  determining,  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  whether  this  nation  shall  fulfill  its  high 
and  heaven-appointed  destiny  as  the  promoter  of  human  happi- 
ness and  the  conservator  of  human  liberty ;  or  whether,  like 
Rome,  it  shall  miserably  fail  because  of  its  own  inherent 
weakness. 

I  have  thus  reverted  to  the  importance  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  student  to  the  dangerous  features  of  our  political  system. 
He  will  more  readily  discern  the  strong  points,  and  his  com- 
mendable pride  will  cause  him  to  rate  them  at  their  full  worth. 

It  is  the  forces  of  evil  that  he  must  grapple  with,  and  the  in- 
sidious skill  with  which  they  insinuate  themselves  into  the  very 
vitals  of  the  body  politic  renders  it  highly  important  not  only 
that  he  shall  be  forearmed,  but  that  he  shall  be  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  duties  that  await  him  as  a  worthy  and 
responsible  citizen  of  this  great  and  glorfous  Republic.  Let 
him  never  forget  that 

'*  Every  breeze  that  stirs  the  forest, 

Qiiickening  it  to  life  and  motion  ; 
Every  river  rushing  restless, 

Rushing  onward  to  the  ocean  ; 
Every  flower  decked  in  beauty. 

Spreading  over  field  and  lawn  ; 
Every  sleepless  star  in  heaven 

Looking  down  from  eve  till  dawn, — 
Every  Voice  and  every  Silence 

Speak  the  self-same  thing  anew, — 
Preach  with  tender  admonition. 

Work,  there's  work  for  us  to  do : 
Work  of  brain  and  work  of  muscle. 

Boon  of  boons  to  mankind  given. 
With  its  pedestal  on  earth. 

And  its  summit  lost  in  heaven." 

But  it  is  chiefly  at  the  altars  of  American  and  English  history 
and   literature  that  patriotism  feeds  her  fires.     Where  is  the 
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record  in  all  the  history  of  the  human  race  more  inspiring  than 
the  recital  of  the  early  struggles  of  this  nation?  It  reads  like  a 
romance  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox 9 — the  struggle  of  the  early  settlers  with 
poverty  and  the  savage ;  the  mighty  contest  between  France 
and  England  for  territory  in  America ;  the  marvellous  successes 
of  the  Revolutionary  Fathers ;  the  disastrous  failure  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation ;  the  unexampled  constructive  states- 
manship of  the  Constitutional  Convention ;  the  Westward  march 
of  civilization  and  settlement ;  the  phenomenal  growth  by  terri- 
torial expansion  ;  the  irrepressible  conflict  over  African  slavery  ; 
the  terrible  drama  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  surprising  trans- 
formations wrought  b}'  American  inventive  genius, — these,  and 
numerous  other  features  of  our  national  development,  arouse  the 
interest  and  challenge  the  admiration  not  only  of  Americans, 
but  of  the  world. 

Carlyle  says  that  biography  is  the  only  true  history.  Where 
then  was  the  nation  whose  initial  century  has  given  to  humanity 
the  equal  of  such  names  as  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Marshall, 
Madison,  Morris,  Henry,  Beecher,  Mark  Hopkins,  Louis 
Agassiz,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Richard  M.  Hoe,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Garfield,  Sumner,  Lee  and  Farragut? 

Where  are  the  people  who  have  honored  their  heroes  with 
such  familiar  terms  of  esteem  and  affection  as  those  of  "The 
Father  of  His  Country,"  ••  The  Sage  of  Monticello,"  •«  The  Old 
Man  Eloquent,"  «'The  Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes,"  «*The  Giant 
Intellect  of  New  England,"  ''Old  Hickory,"  ••  Honest  Abe," 
''The  Silent  Man,"  ''Stonewall  Jackson,"  "Old  Tecumseh," 
"The  Plumed  Knight,"  and  "The  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park"? 

If  history  indeed  be  but  biography,  or  the  sum  total  of  char- 
acter and  its  expression,  where  in  the  wide  horizon  of  human 
activity  have  there  arisen  brighter  constellations  than  those  to 
which  I  have  already  referred?  The  pages  of  American  his- 
tory fairly  glow  with  brilliant  examples  of  virtue,  heroism, 
magnanimity  and  patriotic  devotion,  the  influence  of  which  and 
the  results  of  which  have  transformed  this  nation  from  a  mere 
handful  of  despised  and  segregated  colonies  into  one  of  the 
strongest,  most  populous,  most  compact  and  influential  of 
modern  states. 
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The  American  student  sits  at  the  feet  of  these  sages  and 
heroes  of  the  past.  Through  them  he  comes  to  realize  some- 
thing of  the  vast  expenditure  of  brain^  brawn,  blood  and  treasure 
that  have  made  possible  his  birth  and  education  and  citizenship 
in  this  *'  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave."  It  is  the  out- 
come of  such  training  and  the  influence  of  such  ideals  that  have 
repeatedly  struck  the  world  with  amazement  at  the  fearless  in- 
trepidity, the  reckless  daring  and  the  unconquerable  resolution 
of  the  American  soldier. 

The  saying  has  almost  become  proverbial,  and  is  as  true  as 
it  is  trite,  that  our  schools  are  better  safeguards  of  the  Republic 
than  forts  or  standing  armies.  It  is  the  product  of  these  schools 
and  the  ripe  fruitage  of  the  American  college  that  lately  gar- 
risoned our  forts,  led  our  armies  and  made  possible  the  cyclone 
of  Manila  and  the  disastrous  subsidence  at  Santiago  Bay. 
It  is  the  American  school  that  has  given  us  such  men  as 
Dewey,  Sampson,  Schley,  Hobson,  Evans,  Clark,  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  *' Teddy"  Roosevelt,  Wm.  McKinley  and  thousands  o\ 
others  whose  work,  in  its  degree,  has  been  equally  well  and 
patriotically  done. 

But  finally  and  briefly,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  pervades  the 
whole  range  of  English  and  American  literature,  and  it  is  this 
literature  that  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  intellectual 
nourishment  of  the  pupils  of  all  ages  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
The  inspired  and  patriotic  utterances  of  such  authors  as  Scott, 
Tennyson,  Burns,  Byron,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Lincoln,  Webster 
and  hosts  of  others  would  arouse  the  interest  of  the  most  slug? 
gish  intellect  and  fire  the  ambition  of  any  right-thinking  boy. 
Here  in  fitting  phrase  and  happy  figure  are  enshrined  the 
thoughts,  the  deeds  and  the  characters  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  written  the  pages  of  history,  and  have  transmitted  to 
us  through  toil  and  privation  and  heroic  death  the  priceless  boon 
of  human  liberty,  the  splendid  heritage  of  this  sea-bathed,  sun- 
kissed  and  God-protected  land. 

Here  the  heroes  of  the  past  stand  forth  and  speak  to  us  from 
the  study,  the  forum  and  the  field  of  battle.  By  example,  by 
warnings  by  admonition  they  remind  us  that  we,  too,  should 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  that  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
at  so  great  and  so  precious  a  cost. 
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Perhaps  at  no  period  in  our  history  has  there  been  greater 
need  for  a  more  intelligent  and  devoted  patriotism  than  to-day. 
Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  Providence  has  opened  up  to  the 
eyes  of  this  nation  the  vistas  of  a  grander  and  more  resplendent 
future  than  the  most  sanguine  American  has  ever  dared  to 
dream.  The  following  headlines  recently  appeared  in  one  of 
our  great  dailies  : — 

♦*OUR   RAPID  COMMERCIAL   STRIDES  VIEWED  WITH  ALARM. 
England  Sees  Her  Supremacy  in  Trade  Fading  Away. 

FOR     the     first     time     IN    THE     HISTORY    OF    FINANCE,   NEW    YORK    DICTATES 

MONEY   RATES   TO   LONDON,    BERLIN   AND   PARIS.** 

Such  things  indicate  the  present  status  and  the  rising  power 
of  this  nation. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  one  of  our  most  eloquent 
divines  said,  when  referring  to  the  dark  days  of '62,  **A11 
Europe  had  come  down  to  the  seashore  to  see  the  shattered 
fragments  of  the  American  Republic  go  drifting  by."  To-day 
Europe,  with  courteous  grace  and  eager  eyes,  has  come  down 
to  the  seashore  and  stands  gazing  westward  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  fear  and  jealous  wonder  on  her  face,  lest  in  the 
struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  she  shall  not  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  vigorous  strides  of  the  stalwart  young  Republican 
Giant  of  the  Occident. 

The  problems  now  before  the  American  people  demand  the 
broadest  statesmanship  for  their  solution,  and  the  years  to  come 
will  bring  added  burdens  to  those  who  shall  dictate*  our  policy 
and  direct  the  affairs  of  state.  Because  of  the  commanding 
position  and  the  expanding  power  of  the  United  States,  this 
nation  may  yet  come  to  sh^pe  the  very  course  of  civilization  in 
the  approaching  century. 

American  literature  is  full  of  the  most  stirring  patriotic  utter- 
ances, both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  teacher  should  empha- 
size these  wherever  found.  Every  American  boy  should  know 
by  heart  such  passages  as  Patrick  Henry's  Speech  before  the 
Virginia  Convention,  Warren's  Address,  The  Revolutionary 
War,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech,  Paul  Revere's  Ride  and 
numerous  other  gems  that  glow  with  eloquence  and  patriotic 
fervor.  Teachers  will  find  some  excellent  prose  quotations  in 
Patriotic  Citizenship,  a  book  by  Thomas  J.  Morgan. 
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A  good  collection  of  patriotic  poems  has  been  made  by 
Prof.  Brander  Matthews  under  the  title,  Poems  of  American 
Patriotism. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  patriotic  sentiment  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  and  American  literature  that  surpasses  in  depth  of 
feeling  and  stately  grandeur  the  matchless  peroration  of  Web- 
ster's great  reply  to  Hayne:  '*  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned 
to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glori- 
ous Union;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a 
land  rent  with  civil  feuds  and  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal 
blood  !  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and 
trophies  streaming  in  their  original  luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  or 
polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured ;  bearing  for  its  motto  no 
such  miserable  interrogatory  as,  '  What  is  all  this  worth?*  nor 
those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  *  Liberty  first  and 
Union  afterwards';  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  char- 
acters of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds  as  they  float 
over  the  sea  and  over  the  land  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  Ameri- 
can heart, — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable ! " 

BOSTON  TEACHERS'  RETIREME^^^  FUND. 

ALFRED   BUNKER,  MASTER   qUINCY    SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

FRATERNITY,  Security,  Permanency.  These  are  the 
three  vital  principles  which  underlie  the  movement  now  in 
progress  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston  to 
secure  from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  the  passage  of  a 
law  which  will  enable  them  to  form  an  organization  which  shall 
ultimately  include  all  teachers  in  the  city's  employ,  and  which, 
from  a  fund  created  by  reservations  from  the  salaries  of  its 
members,  shall  provide  for  those  teachers  who,  after  long  ser- 
vice or  on  account  of  disability,  may  retire  from  their  labors  in 
the  schoolroom  regular  life  annuities,  thus  contributing  to  their 
comfort  or  support  during  their  declining  years. 
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It  is  not  at  all  a  ''pension"  scheme,  for  "pensions"  are 
always  paid  by  the  government — city,  state,  or  national — from 
the  public  funds,  while  for  this  organization  the  teachers  are  to 
furnish  the  money  from  their  own  pockets,  without  calling  upon 
the  city  for  any  assistance.  Indeed,  its  tendency  is  distinctly 
away  from  pensions.  For  if  the  teachers  themselves  are 
allowed  to  provide  for  their  worn-out  or  disabled  associates  the 
city  will  be  relieved  from  any  necessity  of  doing  so  at  the 
public  expense,  and  all  agitation  in  favor  of  pensions  will  be 
entirely  stopped. 

For  Boston  teachers  to  provide  in  some  measure  for  their 
retiring  fellow-workers  is  no  new  scheme.  A  dozen  years  ago 
"The  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  BenefitAssociation"  was  organ- 
ized under  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  and  it  has  had  a 
notable  history,  having  now  a  membership  of  more  than  nine 
hundred,  and  having  paid  annuities  to  nearly  a  hundred  of  its 
retired  members ;  and  having  meanwhile  accumulated,  by  a 
grand  "bazaar"  and  by  gifts  and  legacies  from  tienefactors, 
a  permanent  fund  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  dollars,  the 
interest  of  which,  together  with  the  income  from  quarterly  pay- 
ments by  its  members,  is  distributed  to  the  sixty  or  seventy 
annuitants  constantly  upon  its  rolls.  It  has  thus  done  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

But  experience  soon  showed  that  by  the  limitations  of  its 
constitution  it  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
service.  To  prevent  having  too  many  of  the  older  teachers 
who  might  soon  swell  the  list  of  annuitants,  its  constitution  pro- 
vided that,  after  the  first  three  years,  membership  should  be  open 
only  to  teachers  of  less  than  fifteen  years'  service ;  and  hence 
its  ranks  could  only  be  recruited  from  the  younger  teachers. 
But  these  younger  teachers,  seeing  that  membership  was  purely 
optional,  and  that  therefore  it  was  possible  that  by  deaths  and 
withdrawals,  and  by  the  failure  of  the  Association  to  secure  new 
members,  it  might  at  length  be  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  by 
the  time  that  they  would  need  its  benefits,  were  disinclined  to 
join.  It  was  also  found  that  the  rate  of  assessments  was 
too  small  to  yield  an  adequate  annual  fund. 

These  radical  defects  could  not  be  fully  remedied  under  the 
existing  laws  of  the  State,  and  therefore  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
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the  Boston  teachers  held  four  or  five  years  ago  it  was  voted  to 
petition  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation  of  a  new 
association,  with  a  constitution  which  should  embody  all  the 
excellencies  and  avoid  all  the  defects  of  the  former  one,  and 
which,  while  not  superseding  the  other,  should  provide  addi- 
tional and  greater  protection. 

The  Legislature,  however,  was  not  at  all  impressed  with  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  gave  the  teachers  leave  to 
withdraw  their  petition.  It  was  quite  evident  that  mere  formal 
petitioning  would  secure  no  suitable  consideration  from  the 
Legislature,  for  its  members,  overwhelmed  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  petitions  and  measures  presented  to  them,  had  no  time 
to  examine  into  every  one,  and  hence  gave  attention  to  those 
only  which  were  pressed  upon  their  individual  notice. 

This  fact  was  fully  set  forth  at  another  mass  meeting  of  the 
teachers  in  the  fall  of  1897  ;  an  aggressive  policy  was  decided 
upon,  a  legislative  committee  was  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter,  and  it  was  determined  that  every  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature should  be  personally  interviewed  and  made  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  provisions  and  merits  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Petitions  from  more  than  eleven  hundred  teachers  were 
presented  to  the  Legislature  of  1898,  a  bill  was  favorably 
reported,  and  after  a  long  and  sharp  contest  it  finally  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  Senate  it  was  hotly  debated,  and  some  amendments 
were  proposed ;  but  the  closing  days  of  the  session  had  now 
arrived,  and  while  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  were 
wrangling  over  these  amendments  the  session  closed,  and 
nothing  was  accomplished. 

In  1899  another  effort  was  made.  A  still  larger  number  of 
petitions  was  presented  to  the  Legislature ;  a  bill  favored  by 
leading  educators  of  the  State  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  was 
warmly  debated,  but  failed  to  pass  by  a  very  close  vote, 
although  strongly  favored,  as  before,  by  the  members  from 
Boston  and  vicinity,  the  opposition  being  by  the  members  from 
western  and  southeastern  portions  of  the  State. 

Nothing  daunted  by  these  repeated  failures,  the  teachers 
have  now  petitioned  the  present  Legislature  to  grant  them  the 
desired  act,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  teachers  having  signed  the 
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petitions.     A  public   hearing  has    been  held,    a  bill  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate,  and  the  matter  is  now  pending. 

The  Retirement  Fund  contemplated  in  this  bill  is  to  be  created 
by  payments  of  eighteen  dollars  a  year  in  six  bi-monthly  pay- 
ments of  three  dollars  each  from  the  salary  of  each  participating 
teacher ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  sure  that  there  shall 
be  no  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  pay  these  bi-monthly 
dues,  the  bill  provides  that  the  City  Treasurer  shall  retain  these 
assessments  before  paying  the  teachers.  Thus  there  can  be  no 
failure  of  income.  And  as  the  City  Treasurer  is  to  be  the 
custodian  of  the  fund,  and  as  it  may  be  invested  only  in  certain 
approved  securities,  the  highest  degree  of  security  is  given  to 
the  fund  thus  created. 

A  board  of  eleven  trustees  is  to  have  the  control  and  dis- 
bursement of  this  fund.  Six  of  the  trustees — three  ladies  and 
three  gentlemen — are  to  be  chosen  by  the  teachers  from  among 
their  own  number  for  a  term  of  three  years,  two  going  out  of 
office  each  year.  Four  trustees  are  to  be  members  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  chosen  by  their  fellow-members  for 
terms  of  two  years,  two  going  out  of  office  each  year.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools  is  to  be  the  eleventh  member  ex 
officio. 

Annuities  from  this  fund  are  to  be  paid  by  the  City  Treasurer, 
by  order  of  the  trustees,  to  two  classes  of  teachers.  First,  to 
those  who  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  disability  become 
incapacitated  for  further  service,  and  are  thus  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  service.  Second,  to  those  teachers  who,  after 
thirty  or  more  years  of  teaching,  ten  years  of  which  has  been 
in  Boston  public  day  schools,  shall  choose  to  resign  their  posi- 
tions, or  who  may  be  retired  by  vote  of  the  School  Committee. 

To  teachers  retired  for  disability,  annuities  are  to  be  paid  as 
long  as  the  disability  continues.  To  teachers  retired  for  length 
of  service,  life  annuities  are  to  be  paid. 

As  the  number  of  annuitants  will  be  variable,  and  as  the 
number  of  teachers  contributing  to  the  fund  will  also  vary,  no 
definite  sum  can  be  fixed  for  the  annuity,  but  the  amount  each 
year  is  to  be  whatever  the  fund  will  allow  and  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  but,  as  the  annual  assessments  by  the 
members  are  uniform,  the  annuities  are  to  be  uniform  to  all. 
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Still  further,  to  secure  uniformity  and  to  prevent  those  who 
might  retire  after  a  few  annual  payments  from  thus  having  an 
advantage  over  those  of  longer  standing,  the  bill  provides  that 
no  person  shall  receive  an  annuity  until  such  person  shall  con- 
tribute, or  shall  have  contributed,  to  the  fund  an  amount  equal  to 
all  the  assessments  for  thirty  y^ars ;  viz.,  five  hundred  and  forty 
dollars,  any  balance  not  yet  contributed  being  made  up  at  the 
time  of  retirement.  If  any  teacher  is  unable  to  pay  this  balance 
at  once,  the  Trustees  may  grant  a  special  annuity  of  equitable 
amount  until  the  full  sum  required  has  been  contributed. 

Any  teacher  who  has  been  a  contributing  member  for  two 
years  or  more,  and  shall  then  resign  for  other  cause  than  dis- 
ability, may  receive  from  the  fund  one  half  of  the  sum  which 
such  teacher  has  paid  into  the  fund. 

Warned  by  the  example  of  the  many  fraternal  associations 
which  have  come  to  grief  during  the  past  twenty  years  because, 
being  purely  voluntary,  their  membership  was  uncertain  and 
finally  dwindled  till  it  became  so  small  as  to  be  wholly  inade- 
quate, the  framers  of  this  bill  recognized  the  fact  that  permanency 
must  be  provided  for  or  the  movement  would  sooner  or  later  end 
in  failure,  and  that  permanency  could  be  secured  only  by  a  pro- 
vision that  ultimately  every  teacher  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
should  be  a  member  of  the  organization. 

The  bill,  therefore,  provides  that  the  proposed  association  shall 
be  organized  by  those  teachers  now  in  the  service  who  desire  to 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  that  thereafter  all  new 
•appointees  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  required  to  be  members, 
contributing  to  the  fund  and  being  eligible  to  its  benefits.  The 
organization  will  thus  be  self-perpetuating ;  and  as,  one  by  one, 
the  present  teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  be  members  drop  out  of 
the  service,  their  places  will  be  filled  by  new  teachers  who  will 
be  by  this  statute  members,  until  at  length  every  teacher  in  the 
Boston  schools  will  be  a  member  and  the  organization  will  have 
become  perpetual. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  universal  membership  could  be  secured 
at  once,  but  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  hardly  equitable  to  impose 
this  new  condition  upon  teachers  already  employed  who  were 
disinclined  to  accept  it,  but  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
requiring  it  from  candidates  about  to  enter  the  service,  because 
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they  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  become  teachers  in  Boston 
if  this  or  any  other  condition  were  distasteful ;  and  no  candidates 
for  positions  in  Boston,  so  far  as  known,  have  expressed  any 
reluctance  to  accept  this  condition.  , 

The  term  ** teacher"  in  the  bill  includes  all  supervisors,  super- 
intendents of  instruction,  principals,  and  regular  instructors  in 
the  public  day  schools ;  and  the  scheme  is  therefore  limited  to 
the  strictly  educational  portion  of  the  school  department,  and 
does  not  include  the  executive  officers  and  employees  of  the 
School  Committee,  the  schoolhouse  janitors,  etc.* 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  primary  benefit  of  the  desired 
legislation  is  to  provide  for  worn-out  or  disabled  teachers  a  sure 
though  moderate  income  for  the  years  which  may  remain  to  them 
after  their  period  of  usefulness  in  the  schoolroom  has  passed, 
and  to  relieve  all  teachers  during  their  years  of  efficient  service 
of  that  apprehension  for  the  future  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  disturbs  their  peace  of  mind  and  thus  prevents  them 
from  doing  their  best  work.  As  in  fire  insurance,  only  the  small 
minority  will  ever  reap  any  benefit,  and  none  are  anxious  to  be 
laid  upon  the  shelf  and  to  receive  a  moderate  annuity  instead  of 
a  generous  salary  ;  but  the  assurance  that  the  protection  exists,  if 
the  days  of  misfortune  should  come,  is  a  source  of  constant  con- 
tent, and  those  who  finally  become  annuitants  will  receive  from 
the  fund  far  more  than  they  have  paid  into  it. 

But  a  second  benefit  of  such  an  organization  is  the  advantage 
which  will  accrue  to  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  hence  to  the 
general  public,  from  the  removal  of  teachers  who  from  age  or 
sickness  have  become  inefficient,  and  the  replacing  them  with 
younger,  vigorous  teachers  of  modern  training,  and  usually 
better  skilled  in  schoolroom  work. 

This  public  benefit  commends  the  movement  to  intelligent, 
thoughtful  legislators,  who  see  Aat  what  might  at  first  appear  like 
legislation  for  a  class  is  really  legislation  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  hence  is  worthy  of  their  support. 

The  twofold  benefit  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  public  has  com- 
mended the  plan  to  all  educators  and  others  interested  in  schools 
who  have  taken  the  pains  to  inform  themselves  upon  the  matter, 
and  they  are  unanimous  in  its  support. 

*  The  schoolhouse  janitors  have  a  similar  bill  for  their  own  association  now  pending  before  this 
legislature. 
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Such  then  is  the  measure  and  the  movement  which  the  teachers 
of  Boston  are  laboring  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  principle  of  fraternity  is  self-evidetit.  Security  is  assured 
by  having  the  assessments  reserved  from  the  salaries  before  they 
are  paid,  so  that  there  can  be  no  unpaid  dues,  no  failure  of  the 
fund  to  receive  every  cent  of  its  proper  income,  by  having  invest- 
ments strictly  limited  in  character,  and  by  having  the*  City 
Treasurer  the  custodian  of  the  fund. 

Permanency  is  secured,  as  has  been  already  stated,  by  a 
provision  such  that  every  Boston  teacher  will  ultimately  be  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  the  organization  thus  be  self-per- 
petuating. 

A  beneficent  measure  like  this,  promoting  the  public  welfare, 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  teachers,  is  worthy  of  complete  suc- 
cess, and  friends  of  education  everywhere  will  be  interested  to 
know  what  treatment  it  receives  from  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts. 


AMONG  THE  CHEROKEES. 

BY   REV.    L.    T.    RIGHTSELL,    WASHINGTON,    N.    C. 

THERE  are  several  hundred  Cherokee  Indians  in  Swain 
and  Jackson  Counties,  N.  C.  They  are  citizens,  and  are 
located  on  their  own  lands,  which  they  hold  in  severalty.  They 
have  a  chief  who  is  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  they 
regulate  their  own  local  affairs  in  a  council.  The  chief  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  J.  N.  Smith,  was  a  half-breed  of  tall  and  com- 
manding appearance,  with  long,  flowing  hair  hanging  in  curls 
down  his  back.  He  was  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement,  pos- 
sessor of  a  comfortable  home  and  an  interesting  family,  and  was 
an  honored  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  He  took  greajt 
pains  with  the  education  of  his  children,  having  sent  some  of 
them  to  college  in  distant  States.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries, 
he  informed  me  that  the  Cherokees,  though  holding  tena- 
ciously to  their  own  language,  have  absolutely  no  literature  in 
it,  there  being  nothing  in  printed  form  but  the  Bible,  hymn-^ 
book,  and  a  weekly  paper  published  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  they  cherish  no  traditions  of 
their  history  prior  to  their  contact  with  the  white  people.  He 
said  briefly,  '*  We  have  no  records." 
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Leaving  the  railroad  station  of  Whittier,  and  following  the 
Oconalufta  River  from  its  mouth,  I  travelled  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles  on  a  lumber-wagon  over  a  very  rough,  rocky  mountain 
road,  meeting  frequent  parties  of  squaws  and  children,  and 
occasionally  a  man.  A  force  of  men  at  one  place  was  con- 
structing a  wooden  bridge  over  the  rapid,  brawling  stream,  set- 
ting bents  of  timber  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  apart,  and  on 
them  laying  the  stringers.  The  men  were  dressed  pretty  much 
in  the  style  of  the  white  natives,  but  the  dress  of  the  women  was 
somewhat  peculiar,  bright  colors  predominating,  the  head  being 
covered  with  a  flaring  red  or  yellow  handkerchief.  Some  of 
the  latter  were  laden  with  bags  of  corn,  going  to  mill.  Some 
carried  papooses  strapped  securely  to  their  backs.  On  coming 
to  a  halt  they  would  sway  from  right  to  left  and  back  with  a 
regular  motion,  to  quiet  their  charges.  Their  dwelling-places 
are  usually  very  rude  log-cabins,  with  small  plots  of  tillable 
ground  surrounding  them.  The  region  is  barren,  dismal  and 
frightful.  No  white  man  would  care  to  possess  it,  and  that  is 
the  secret  of  the  Indians'  unmolested  possession.  The  people 
are  extremely  shy,  merely  nod  as  they  pass,  and  will  not  stop 
for  conversation.  If  they  see  a  stranger  in  time,  it  is  likely 
that  they  will  step  aside  behind  a  rock  or  a  tree  to  avoid  meet- 
ing him.  On  arriving  at  the  town.  Yellow  Hill,  I  made  in- 
quiries for  the  school,  but  nobody  could  understand  me,  appar- 
ently. The  Indians  would  mutter  something  unintelligible  in 
answer,  perhaps  laugh,  and  turn  away.  Finally  I  found  the 
way  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  xyhere  stood  a  handsome  frame  build- 
ing, the  residence  of  the  principal  of  the  school.  Professor  Spray, 
of  Hendricks  County,  Ind.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Quakers  in  the  Government  school  here  for  some  time.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  communicating'  with  the  Indians,  though  pos- 
sessing but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  Cherokee  tongue. 
During  our  conversation  a  woman  came  in  with  some  wooden 
spoons  to  sell.  The  dicker  was  made  partly  by  language  and 
partly  by  pantomime.  Professor  Spray  related  an  anecdote  con- 
cerning the  superstition  of  the  Indians,  who  seem  to  have  antici- 
pated our  Government  experimenters  in  the  rain-making  art. 
Several  of  his  school-boys  claimed  to  be  rain-makers,  and  on 
one  occasion  when  he  was  engaged  with  them  on  the  farm  in 
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haying  time,  there  came  up  a  shower  which  ruined  a  quantity 
of  hay.  The  professor  appeared  vexed,  and  wanted  to  know 
who  was  responsible  for  the  rain  this  time,  but  the  culprit  could 
not  be  found. 

Eight  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  expended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  support  of  the  school.  In  the  two  rooms  were 
seated  perhaps  one  hundred  "little  Injuns"  of  both  sexes. 
There  were  two  lady  teachers,  and  a  bright-looking  Indian  girl 
assisting  them.  The  faces  of  the  Indians  reminded  me  of  the 
Japanese.  I  positively  could  not  distinguish  the  two  if  they 
were  placed  side  by  side.  Dark  in  complexion,  with  flat  noses 
and  straight  black  hair,  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  two 
races  certainly  argues  a  common  descent.  Some  of  the  younger 
children  were  full  of  mischief;  the  older  ones  appeared  grave 
and  devoted  to  study,  but  they  are  shy,  and  scarcely  spoke  in 
an  audible  tone  during  recitations.  Some  appeared  to  be  hope- 
lessly dull,  returning  all  attempts  to  insect  them  with  a  stupid 
stare.  The  instruction,  of  course,  is  all  in  English,  and  the 
children  are  said  to  speak  it  fluently,  being  instructed  in  it  from 
the  time  of  their  entrance. 

These  Indians  are  mostly  converts  to  Christianity,  being 
members  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  denominations.  Tbey 
have  some  natives  preachers.  The  white  missionary,  who  is 
sustained  by  the  Baptists,  is  obliged  to  use  an  interpreter,  as  the 
people  will  not  attend  services  when  English  alone  is  spoken. 

A  few  of  the  people  are  industrious  and  enterprising  and  com- 
fortably situated.  The  larger  part,  however,  are  indolent  and 
unaspiring.  The  musical  talent  of  some  of  the  boys  has  been 
developed  by  organizing  a  brass  band,  and  they  have  gone  as 
far  as  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  play. 

Their  games  of  ball  are  very  exciting.  They  divest  them- 
selves of  nearly  all  their  clothing  before  beginning  a  game,  and 
the  object  of  each  party  in  the  game  is  to  take  the  ball  away 
from  the  other,  throwing  one  another  upon  the  ground,  and 
using  great  violence. 

These  people  have  dwelt  during  the  greater  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century  in  these  solitudes.  They  hear  of  their  kinsmen  on 
their  fertile  lands  beyond  the  Father  of  Waters,  but  appear  to  be 
content  to  dwell  here  in  the  shadow  of  their  rugged  mountain 
peaks  and  beside  the  clear,  rippling  waters  of  their  streams. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

PROF.  JAMES    S.    SNODDY,  STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,    VALLEY   CITY,   N.    DAK. 

(Concluded,) 

nVERY  pupil  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  read  his 
composition,  and  to  have  the  best  features  of  his  efforts 
pointed  out.  It  m^  take  up  several  full  periods  of  the  class 
work  for  all  to  read ;  but  the  reading  should  be  kept  up  as  long 
as  there  is  any  general  interest  made  manifest  by  the  members 
of  the  class.  All  should  then  be  required  to  copy  their  compo- 
sitions with  ink  on  heavy  ruled  paper,  using  only  one  side. 
The  teacher,  in  reading  the  compositions,  should  make  very 
few  corrections.  In  most  instances  a  mark,  made  with  a  blue 
pencil,  indicating  the  mistakes,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  best  results  will  generally  be  attained  by  the  teacher's 
simply  pointing  out  the  mistakes  and  letting  the  pupils  make 
their  own  corrections.  Let  them  do  the  work.  In  no  other 
way  can  they  accomplish  anything  in  composition  writing. 
They  learn  to  write  by  writing. 

Before  the  compositions  are  returned,  one  or  more  regular 
class  periods  might  be  spent  in  talking  about  them.  The 
teacher  might  call  attention  to  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
by  the  members  of  the  class  without  mentioning  their  names, 
tell  how  these  mistakes  should  be  corrected,  and  make  further 
suggestions  with  regard  to  form;  for  example,  capitalization, 
punctuation  and  paragraphing.  But  these,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  only  the  external  features  of  the  work  in  hand. 
Suggestions  with  regard  to  form  in  writing,  however  important 
they  may  be,  appeal  to  a  majority  of  the  young  pupils  as  noth- 
ing but  dry-as-dust  rules.  Such  suggestions  or  rules  should, 
unquestionably,  be  given  whenever  occasion  demands  their 
application ;  but  can  we  not,  at  the  same  time,  give  them 
suggestions  that  appeal  more  directly  to  their  tastes,  to  their 
desires, — something  in  which  they  are  directly  interested? 
Many  of  the  pupils  in  writing  these  simple  accounts  of  their 
own  experiences  may  have  used,  unconsciously  perhaps,  ele- 
ments of  narration  which  the  great  story  writers  use ;  namely, 
association^  environment^  suspense^  surprise^  suggestion y  move- 
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mcnty  climax.     These   and  many  other   fundamental  elements 
may  be  found  in  narrative  compositions  written  by  young  pupils* 
True,  their  efforts  may  be  crude,  but  all  such  efforts  should  be 
praised.     Point  out  the  passages  where  any  of  these  elements 
have  been  used ;  then  turn  to  literature  and  read  passages  in 
which  the   great   story-writers    have  used  the  same  elements. 
The  opening  paragraph  of  Dr.  Brown's  Rab  and   His  Friends 
affords  an  excellent  illustration  oi  association  and  environment ; 
or  what  we  might  appropriately  call  the  setting  or  situation — 
the  time  2ind  place  of  the  action.     In  other  words,  this  writer, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  story,  has  answered  in  a  succinct  way 
not  only  the  questions  when  and  ivhere^  but  also  the  question 
who;  the  what  and  the  why  he  answers  in  the  development  of 
ih^plot  and  ih^ purpose  of  his  story.     Irving's  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow  and  Hawthorne's  Great  Stone  Face  afford  illustrations 
of  the  other  elements  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
besides  furnishing   illustrations  of  other  additional  principles ; 
namely,    unity ^    coherence ^     characterization^    subordination. 
Verily,  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  interest  that  can  be 
aroused  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  narrative  composition. 
Description. — Since   young  children  are  naturally  fond  of 
stories,  it  is  maintained   by  many  that  there    should   be  very 
little,  if  any,  descriptive  writing  in  the  lower  grades.     Not  so  ; 
children  can  describe  as  well   as  they  can   narrate.     In  their 
oral  work,  probably  the  best  results  will,  in  most  instances,  be 
attained  through  narration,  but  in  their  written  work   it  will 
oftentimes  be  more  pedagogical  to  begin  with  description.     Oral 
composition   appeals  almost   entirely  to  the  ear ;  but  the   first 
steps  in  written  composition  must  necessarily  appeal  primarily 
to  the  eye.     By  means  of  books  that  contain  colored  pictures, 
little  children  in  the  primary  grades  can  be  taught  to  appreciate 
form  and  color.*     In   connection  with  the  colored   pictures  of 
flowers  in  these  books,  little  poems  in  which   the  flowers  are 
mentioned  might  be  used  as  memory  gems,  or  as  bases  for  sim- 
ple reproduction.     The  poets  tell  about  flowers, — their  forms, 
odors,  colors ;  why   cannot    children,    too,    be  allowed   to   tell 
about  them?     Are   not  children    word-painters*    in    the    same 

*  See  The  Baldwin  Primer  and  Crosby's  Little  Book  for  Little  Folks  (American  Book  Co  ) 
The  Finch  Primer  (Ginn  Si  Co.)f  Bass's  Lessons  for  Beginners  in  Reading  (D.  C.  Heath  St  Co.)» 
The  Werner  Primer  (Werner  School  Book  Co.). 
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sense  of  the  term  that  poets  are?  Do  they  not  tell  about  things 
— what  they  are — oftentimes  with  surprising  originality  ?  Then, 
too,  how  easy  it  will  be,  while  teaching  this  kind  of  writing  in 
the  lower  grades,  to  keep  the  work  in  touch  with  literature  1 
In  their  reading  lessons  and  memory  gems  the  children's  atten- 
tion might  be  called  to  passages  that  portray  pictures  by  means 
of  words.     Could  a  child  read  or  recite  Robert  Burns's 

"  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower" 

without  seeing  in  his  mind's  eye  a  picture  of  the  daisy?  or 
Goldsmith's  oft-quoted  line, 

'*  Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn," 

without  seeing  a  ipental  picture  of  the  primrose ;  or,  perchance, 
some  other  flower  with  which  he  is  more  familiar  and  which 
he  has  already  personified  and  recognized  as  his  companion? 
Children  not  describe  what  they  feel!  Give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  they  will  describe  as  well  as  narrate. 

Pupils  in  high  schools  oftentimes  prefer  descriptive  writing  to 
narrative.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  because  the  variety 
of  interest  in  descriptive  writing  is  more  obvious.  If,  then,  de- 
scription is  more  interesting  to  the  little  folk  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  is  the  choice  of  many  pupils  in  the  secondary 
schools,  why  can  it  not  be  made  attractive  in  the  intermediate 
and  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools?  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  Some  topic  that  appeals  to 
the  personal  experience  of  the  pupils  might  be  assigned.  Take, 
for  example,  My  Morning  Walk.  After  a  formal  outline  shall 
have  been  made,  and  the  pupils  shall  have  prepared  the  first 
draft  of  their  compositions,  they  should  be  asked  to  take  their 
pencils  and  paper  and  to  jot  down  all  the  elements  of  nature 

*The  term  "  word-painter,*' according  to  certain  authorities,  is  a  misnomer.  See  Baldwin's 
Specimens  of  Prose  Description,  pp.  x,  xi  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  and  Arlo  Rates'  Talks  on  Writ- 
ing English,  p.  1S3  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  But  while  it  is  true  that  words  cannot  really  paint, 
and  that  all  that  the  writer  can  do  with  words  is  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  certain 
images  of  things  which  the  latter  has  seen,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  image  presented  by 
means  of  descriptive  writing  is  much  broader  in  its  application  than  the  one  presented  by  means 
of  painting.  The  painter  is  limited  to  form  and  color;  while  the  writer  in  making  his  appeal 
to  the  reader  has  at  his  command  color,  form,  sound,  odor,  and  motion.  Since  there  is  no  satis- 
factory  term,  or  definition  sufficiently  simple  and  clear,  to  convey  to  pupils  in  the  lower  grades 
the  idea  of  the  image  presented  in  descriptive  writing,  probably  the  best  term  that  can  be  used 
is  "  word-painting  "  or  **  word-picturing."  Either  of  them  implies  that  description  is  a  portrayal 
by  means  of  language,  and  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  working  definition. 
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referred  to  in  the  compositions  while  they  are  being  read.  Ii 
the  five  elements  of  nature  which  are  used  in  descriptive  writ- 
ing, namely,  motion,  sound,  color,  form,  odor,  be  written  on 
the  board,  the  young  writers  will  at  once  manifest  interest;  for 
they  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  they  have  used  many  of  them 
in  their  compositions.  They  should  now  be  permitted  to  point 
out  their  favorite  passages  in  which  these  elements  are  referred 
to.  Suppose  that  several  members  of  the  class  should  note 
that  the  pupil  who  had  just  read  his  composition,  in  describing 
what  he  saw  in  his  morning  walk,  had  mentioned  motion  a 
number  of  times ;  for  example,  suppose  one  of  the  passages  to 
be.  The  gopher  seeing  us  sped  like  an  arrow  to  its  hole;  or 
probably  a  passage  like  this.  The  little  prairie  powers  as  they 
were  blown  by  the  gentle  wind  seethed  to  be  dancing  for  joy. 
Ask  these  young  critics  which  of  these  passages  is  their  choice  ; 
and  then  ask  them  to  tell  why  they  like  it.  Many  of  them  will 
prefer  the  sentence  in  which  the  dancing  flower  is  mentioned. 
While  the  interest  is  aroused,  an  opportunity  will  be  open  for 
beginning  the  teaching  of  the  figures  of  speech ;  not  by  mem- 
orizing text-book  rules,  but  in  a  live  way.  The  flower  that 
danced  for  joy  can  easily  be  made  an  interesting  topic  for  class 
discussion.  If  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  express  themselves 
on  this  topic,  the  flower  to  them  will  soon  become  a  personality 
— a  companion.  There  will  be  no  need  of  a  formal  definition 
for  personification;  the  name  of  the  figure  of  speech  is  all  that 
is  necessary  ;  they  already  know  its  application — they  feel  its 
application ;  all  they  need  is  a  word  by  means  of  which  they 
can  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  some  pupil  may 
say  that  he  prefers  the  passage  in  which  a  reference  is  made  to 
the  gopher's  speeding  like  an  arrow.  Give  him  an  opportunity 
to  tell  why  he  likes  it.  He  will  doubtless  not  be  able  to  give  a 
strictly  formal  definition  for  simile  ;  he  will  probably  say  that 
he  has  often  shot  arrows  from  his  bow,  and  knows  something 
about  the  rapidity  with  which  they  speed.  That  is  definition 
enough  ;  he  understands  the  application  of  this  figure  of  speech. 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Without  wasting  time  in  memo- 
rizing definitions  in  regard  to  figures  of  speech,  the  pupils  can 
learn,  in  connection  with  their  composition  work,  the  uses,  not 
only  of  personification  and  simile,  but  of  nearly  all  the  figures 
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of  speech  before  they  are  ready  to  enter  upon  their  high-school 
work. 

Special  exercises  might  be  given  from  time  to  time  on  figures 
of  speech  in  connection  with  their  reading  or  literature  lessons, 
which  will,  in  due  time,  serve  as  material  for  composition  writ- 
ing. For  this  purpose  such  selections  should  be  culled  from 
literature  as  will  appeal  to  the  personal  experiences  of  the  pupils. 
Many  a  boy  will  be  delighted  to  find  himself  portrayed  in  the 
figures  of  speech  used  by  Whittier  in  his  In  School  Days  or  The 
Barefoot  Boy^  or  in  many  of  Longfellow's,  Field's  or  Riley's 
poems ;  and  some  country  boy  will  be  still  more  delighted  to 
find  in  Tennyson's  The  Brook  the  following  stanza, — 

"  I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles ; 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles," — 

a  personification  which  recalls  the  boy's  own  childhood  days 
when  he  spent  so  many  happy  hours  wading  barefoot  over  peb- 
bles in  some  brook  near  his  country  home. 

Come  back  now  to  our  topic.  My  Morning  Walk.  While 
one  of  the  pupils  is  reading  his  composition,  other  pupils  may 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  sound  is  referred  to  a  number  of 
times.  This  element,  in  its  turn,  will  become  an  interesting 
topic  for  conversation  and  friendly  criticism.  Many  questions 
might  arise  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  sounds  referred  to 
in  the  composition;  for  example,  were  they  harsh  sounds?  or 
were  they  soft  sounds?  or  melodious  sounds?  Many  of  the 
girls  who  have  had  practice  in  music  will  have  answers  ready. 
Questions  then  might  arise  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  the 
sounds  referred  to  :  were  they  artificial  or  natural  sounds?  Were 
they  caused  through  the  agency  of  man,  or  did  they  arise  direct 
from  nature? 

In  connection  with  this  feature  of  the  work  literature  might 
again  be  drawn  upon.  The  passages  in  literature  in  which 
onomatopoetic  eflfect  is  clearly  marked  will  be  especially  inter- 
esting and  useful.  Bryant's  poetry  aflfords  an  abundance  of 
material  of  this  character.  His  **  Robert  of  Lincoln,"  with  his 
'*  spink,  spank,  spink"  and  **  chee,  chee,  chee,"  is  a  picture 
presented  by  means  of  words  that  represent  sfound.     Poe's  The 
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Bells  is  another  good  example ;  here  the  silver,  the  golden,  the 
brazen,  the  iron  bells,  in  their  tinkling,  chiming,  clanging  and 
tolling,  present  a  series  of  pictures.* 

While  frequent  references  to  motion,  sound,  form  and  odor 
may  be  found  in  elementary  descriptive  compositions,  there  will 
generally  be  more  references  to  color.  Let  the  pupils  point  out 
the  passages  in  which  this  element  is  referred  to  and  decide 
which  are  the  most  appropriate.  There  will  be  no  need  of  tell- 
ing them  that  the  passages  which  contain  references  to  delicate 
tints  of  colors  are  the  best.  They  will  find  it  out  themselves. 
Many  of  them,  in  fact,  already  know  it ;  they  have  known  it, 
or  rather  have  felt  it,  ever  since  they  were  little  children.  This 
may,  however,  be  their  first  conscious  realization  of  their,  pos- 
session of  this  knowledge.  They  begin  to  see  themselves  in 
their  own  writings.  What  a  delight  to  them  this  realization 
must  be  !  An  opportunity  is  now  open  for  giving  the  pupils  a 
few  glimpses  of  the  world  of  beauty  that  lies  beyond — that  is 
still  ahead  of  them  in  their  composition  work  in  higher  schools 
and  in  the  active  duties  of  life.  They  should  be  told  that  our 
best  word-painters, — the  great  novelists  and  poets — in  making 
Use  of  the  element,  color,  as  a  means  by  which  they  express 
their  thoughts  and  feelings,  often  use  words  and  phrases  that 
simply  suggest  colors.  Keats's  poetry  will  furnish  appropriate 
illustrations ;  for  this  great  poet  in  presenting  some  of  his  best 
pictures  by  means  of  words  and  phrases  that  represent  colors 
does  not,  in  every  instance,  mention  red,  orange,  yellow,  or 
any  of  the  so-called  prismatic  colors.  Tell  them  that  not  only 
Keats,  but  many  other  great  writers,  when  portraying  the  green 
beauty  of  the  primeval  forests,  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  sky  and 
the  sea,  and  the  cloud-reflecting  lakes,  oftentimes  use  only  hints 
of  colors.  Read  them  passages  from  Shelley  and  Bryant  to 
show  how  they,  by  means  of  this  indirect  process,  present  the 
many-colored  beauty  of  their  sunset  skies ;  or  passages  from 
Tennyson  that  contain  word-pictures  of  the  early  morning 
sky  ;  as, 

'*  Morn  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning-star 
Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold." 

*  Read  A.  H.  Tolman's  article,  The  Expressive  Power  of  English  Sounds^  Atlantic  Monthly, 
April,  1S95. 
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Browning  also  has  many  beautiful  passages  that  depict  sunrise ; 
but  in  this  respect  Lanier  surpassed  them  all. 

This  suggestive  or  indirect  process  of  portraying  pictures  by 
means  of  words  may  appropriately  be  called  the  kindling  hint 
process.  In  portraying  such  pictures  the  writer  does  not  really 
describe  ;  he  simply  gives  a  hint — some  type  or  characteristic  by 
means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  complete  picture. 
He  appeals  to  our  imaginations ;  his  picture  kindles — grows 
upon  us.  This  is  art.  But  when  a  writer  describes  by  giving 
all  the  details,  he  does  not  write  the  best  literature ;  he  simply 
givfs  information.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  to  young  pupils 
read  to  them  a  newspaper  description  of  a  thief  or  criminal  who 
has  made  his  escape,  and  contrast  it  with  some  familiar  piece  of 
literature  ;  for  example,  Longfellow's  picture  of  the  scenery  sur- 
rounding the  little  village  in  Acadia,  where  the  distances  are 
not  given  in  miles,  or  the  size  of  the  fields  in  acres ;  we  are 
simply  told  that  there  were  **  vast  meadows,"  and  *'  flocks  with- 
out number."  So  Wordsworth,  in  presenting  his  picture  of  the 
*'  host  of  golden  daffodils"  which  he  saw 

**  Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze," 

does  not  attempt  to  give  an  exact  description  of  the  flower,— r 
its  form,  its  size,  the  number  of  its  petals  and  stamens — or  any 
other  of  its  special  characteristics,  but  by  means  of  such  general 
words  as  "golden,"  referring  to  color,  and  **  fluttering"  and 
**  dancing,"  referring  to  motion,  he  makes  us  feel  its  beauty. 

Now,  some  may  say  that  young  pupils  in  the  grades  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  aesthetic  culture  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  poetical  meanings  that  are  implied  in  the  kindling  hint 
process,  or  even  those  that  are  expressed  by  means  of  figures 
of  speech ,  or  by  means  of  the  five  elements  of  nature  found  in 
descriptive  writings.  But  a  casual  glance  through  a  set  of  com- 
positions written  by  any  average  class  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools  will  reveal  the  fact  that  these  young  people 
not  only  appreciate  and  enjoy  reading  such  passages  in  litera- 
ture, but  in  their  attempts  at  descriptive  writing  actually  use  all 
these  devices  ;  then,  too,  they  oftentimes  do  more — they  present 
the  subjective  as  well  as  the  objective  side  of  the  pictures  that 
they  portray. 
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Here  are  two  extracts  taken  from  compositions  written  by 
seventh-grade  pupils.  Note  the  natural  way  in  which  a  figure 
of  speech  is  used,  and  the  appropriate  references  to  three  of  the 
elements  of  nature  : — 

'*  I  always  feel  sad  when  I  walk  over  the  crisp,  dead  leaves 
and  listen  to  their  rustling." 

**  Our  prairies,  with  their  long  grass  turned  all  to  somber 
brown,  look  desolate  until  the  snow  comes  and  lays  a  white 
mantle  over  everything." 

Here  are  examples  of  personification  taken  from  a  set  of 
compositions  written  by  pupils  who  have  had  a  little  more 
practice : — 

"The  willows  growing  in  bunches  near  the  water  looked  as 
if  they  were  standmg  guard  over  their  more  delicate  friends,  the 
flowers." 

"  .  .  .  In  whose  crystal  waters  the  lilies  bathed  their  slender 
fingers,  and  timid  crocuses  peeped  up  from  the  grasses  that 
grew  beside  it." 

But  here  is  a  passage  taken  from  the  same  set  of  compositions 
in  which  a  kindling  hint  picture  is  presented : — 

**  Wild  flowers  and  grass  grew  on  the  roof  and  wall." 

The  picture  here  presented  is  more  than  an  external  view  of 
the  flowers,  the  grass,  the  roof  and  the  walls ;  these  are  only 
hints — the  mere  outline  of  the  complete  picture  that  grows  on 
our  imaginations.  The  time  element  comes  into  our  minds  as 
we  read,  and  with  it  associations  that  cause  us  to-see  the  subjec- 
tive as  well  as  the  objective  side  of  the  picture. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  means  by  which  work  in  descrip- 
tive writing  can  be  made  interesting  to  young  people.  Indeed,, 
there  seems  to  be  about  as  great  a  variety  of  interest  in  descrip- 
tion as  in  narration.  How  much  better,  then,  it  would  be  if  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  instead  of  having  the  pupils 
waste  time  in  memorizing  the  senseless  rules  and  endless  details 
of  the  so-called  English  grammars,  would  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  write  by  writing, — in  other  words,  to  leara 
English  by  using  English. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  BROWN-SfeQUARD. 

{From  an  article  iu  tke  Revue  Scientijique  [Revue  Rose"].) 

MRS.  WM.  D.  CABELL,  NORWOOD,  VA. 

CHARLES  EDOUARD  BROWN-SfeCUJARD  was  born 
April  8,  1817,  at  Port-Louis,  Mauritius,  of  an  American 
father.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  French  mother,  Mile. 
Sequard.  The  father,  a  captain  in  the  merchant  marine,  was 
lost  with  his  ship  some  months  before  the  birth  of  the  son  who 
was  to  inherit  from  him  the  boldness  distinguishing  his  future 
experiments  and  the  readiness  to  change  his  abiding  place. 
From  his  mother  he  drew  the  Southern  vivacity  of  mind  and  the 
affectionate  disposition  which  attracted  to  him  such  varied  and 
genuine  sympathy.  The  tropical  region  where  he  was  born 
gave  him  the  physical  type  of  the  Indian  Creole. 

When  Brown-Siquard  was  bom  Mauritius  had  ceased  to  be 
a  French  colony,  and  he  was  obliged  to  become  naturalized 
when  he  finally  settled  in  France.  French  was  his  native  lan- 
guage, however,  and  he  learned  English  in  the  course  of  his 
first  voyage  to  the  United  States. 

His  mother  brought  him  up  amid  privations  and  poverty,  but 
with  a  tenderness  he  never  forgot.  She  maintained  herself  and 
him  by  the  sale  of  her  needlework.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
became  clerk  in  a  colonial  bazaar,  a  place  of  sale  for  all  sorts  of 
commodities,  and  also  a  rendezvous  where  the  lad  met  not  only 
the  tradespeople,  but  the  wits  of  the  community.  He  began  to 
write  poetry,  plays,  etc. 

At  twenty  Brown  went  with  his  mother  to  France,  the  center 
of  attraction  to  all  Mauritians.  On  his  arrival  the  young  fellow 
fearlessly  offered  his  literary  work  to  Ch.  Nodier,  whose  com- 
ment was  brief,  '*My  young  friend,  you  must  take  a  trade  to 
live."  The  lad  followed  the  brusque  advice  so  far  as  to  take 
up  the  study  of  medicine  with  great  zeal,  supporting  himself  by 
teaching  comrades  less  apt  than  himself.  As  a  student  in  the 
laboratory  of  Martin  Magron  he  was  beginning  to  make  origi- 
nal researches,  when  an  injury  received  at  his  work  prostrated 
him  for  months,  and  the  death  of  his  mother  temporarily  robbed 
him  of  all  hope.     At  last,  by  the  aid  of  a  friend,  he  returned  to 
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his  studies,  growing  poorer  and  poorer,  living  without  fire  in 
the  coldest  winter  and  subsisting  upon  bread  and  water;  sur- 
rounded by  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  the  subjects  of  his  experi- 
ments, and  which  were  to  be  his  companions  through  half  a 
centurv  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

He  was  admitted  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  1840,  with  an  essaj' 
containing  the  first  outlines  of  his  investigations  of  the  nerv^ous 
svstem. 

In  1848  his  experiments  brought  him  into  relations  with  the 
Societe  de  Biologie,  just  founded,  and  of  which  he  became  one 
of  the  first  secretaries.  The  first  president  of  the  society, 
Rayer,  gave  facilities  to  Brown-Sequard,  and  intrusted  to  him 
certain  patients  to  be  treated  by  means  of  galvinism.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1849,  during  that  murderous  epidemic  of  cholera 
which  those  whose  duty  forced  them  to  care  for  the  ill  and  the 
dying  can  never  forget,  Brown-Sequard  was  called  as  assistant 
physician  to  the  military  hospital  of  Gros-Caillou.  It  was  a 
post  of  danger  and  devotion,  and  Brown  never  recoiled  from 
such  situations. 

His  means  of  livelihood  continued  very  precarious.  In  1852 
he  was  without  resources,  and  his  republican  opinions  forbade 
him  to  hope  for  official  support.  He  embarked  on  a  sailing 
vessel  for  New  York,  relying,  he  said,  upon  the  length  of  the 
voyage  to  acquire  the  English  language,  and  upon  his  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  as  a  means  of  living  when  once  landed.  In 
his  changes  of  location  between  England,  France  and  America, 
he  was  to  cross  the  Atlantic  sixty  times  in  the  course  of  half  a 
century. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  York  Brown-Sequard  supported  him- 
self by  giving  French  lessons ;  then  he  became  acquainted  with 
prominent  physicians  who  had  studied  in  Paris  under  Magendie, 
.Andral  and  Bouillaud,  and  they  procured  for  him  a  chair  of  ex- 
perimental physiology  in  some  American  schools  of  medicine. 

In  1853,  still  very  poor,  he  married  Miss  Fletcher,  a  niece  of 
Daniel  Webster.  He  returned  to  France  that  summer,  but  with- 
out success ;  patients  do  not  follow  so  unstable  a  physician. 
But  he  did  not  forsake  science,  always  first  in  his  thoughts ;  and 
it  was  during  this  period  that  he  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Medical  Examiner  his  first  essays  upon  experimental  epilepsy. 
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He  returned  to  the  United  States ;  left  again  in  1854  ^^  S^  ^^ 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  where  he  tound  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
raging  and  a  deficiency  of  physcians.  Brown  was  given  charge 
of  a  hospital  and  of  several  medical  centers ;  his  treatment, 
based  upon  the  use  of  opium,  was  that  then  in  vogue.  The 
principal  reward  of  his  services  was  a  gold  medal  voted  to  him 
by  the  municipality  of  Port  Louis.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  physiology  in  the  college  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  began  his 
course  at  the  beginning  of  1855. 

But  it  soon  developed  that  he  was  not  in  touch  with  the  ideas 
of  the  college  and  the  city  of  Richmond.  Brown  could  not  con- 
form to  what  was  expected  of  him  and  withdrew.*  His  restless 
nature  led  him  to  abandon  the  fixed  career  which  was  appar- 
ently opening  for  him  in  the  United  States,  and  he  went  back  to 
Paris.  At  this  period  he  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  ;  his  face 
was  bright,  original  and  benevolent ;  his  eyes  were  brilliant,  yet 
soft,  always  unquiet  and  full  of  eager  inquiry.  His  devotion  to 
science  led  him  into  many  experiments  prejudicial  to  his  health ; 
such  as  swallowing  a  sponge  attached  to  a  string  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  of  the  gastric  juice  ;  and,  again,  injecting  into 
the  arm  of  an  executed  man,  thirteen  hours  after  decapitation, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  scruples  of  his  own  blood. 

In  1855,  with  Charles  Robin,  he  established  a  physiological 
laboratory  in  the  rue  Saint-Jacques.  His  influence  over  the 
young  was  great  and  lasting,  but  his  methods  were  questioned  . 
by  scientists  attached  to  established  ideas  based  upon  exact  dem'- 
onstration.  Brown-Scquard  proceeded  by  intuitions  based  upon 
incomplete  experimentation,  often  made  to  appear  insufficient  by 
the  extreme  complexity  of  physiological  problems.  Hence  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  long  debarred  the  illustrious  scholar 
from  the  broad  and  solid  reputation  that  he  finally  achieved. 

To  this  period  belong  his  investigations  of  the  adrenal  cap- 
sules, and  particularly  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  contradicted 
received  opinion  and  gave  him  a  certain  name  among  the 
neurologists. 

The  Academie  des  Sciences  accorded  him  a  prize  in  1856. 
The  fees  from  his  laboratory  pupils  and  from  some  patients  fur- 
nished him  by  Rayer  enabled  him  to  live ;  his  scientific  reputa- 
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tion  grew,  while  the  nature  of  his  researches  began  to  give  him 
authority  as  a  practitioner  in  the  realm  of  nervous  diseases.  His 
investigations  into  epilepsy,  its  causes  and  treatment,  made  ,a 
great  sensation.  His  experiments  on  producing  the  disease, 
and  his  views  as  to  its  hereditary  transmission,  established  his 
reputation  in  medical  circles  as  a  pathologist  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  1859  ^^  undertook  in  Paris  the  publication  of  the 
yournal  de  Physiologic  de  Vhonimc  et  des  animaux^  filled  with 
his  labors  of  eight  years.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  was 
called  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England,  and  gave 
six  lectures  in  whidh  he  summarized  his  views  upon  the  nerve 
centers,  and  set  forth  his  ideas  of  the  relations  between  experi- 
mental research  and  the  therapeutics  of  nervous  disease.  These 
lectures  were  printed  in  i860  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  three 
intellectual  centers  among  which  Brown-Sequard  distributed  his 
strength. 

When  a  national  hospital  for  epileptics  and  paralytics  was  es- 
tablished in  London  in  1859  Brown  was  made  physician  in 
charge,  and  it  was  during  the  four  years  of  his  service  there 
that  he  took  definite  place  as  the  head  of  a  school  with  innu- 
merable pupils.  In  1861  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  became  very  much  in  vogue  as  a  con- 
sulting physician.  His  reputation  extended  to  France,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States ;  but  the  practice  of  medicine  bored 
him,  his  devotion  to  science  would  not  permit  him  to  rest,  and 
'he  resolutely  sought  to  give  up  all  other  employment. 

In  1863  we  find  him  again  in  Boston,  professor  of  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  nervous  system  in  Harvard  University.  He  was 
very  popular,  and  had  the  mighty  support  of  Agassiz.  In  the 
midst  of  his  growing  success  the  death  of  his  wife  overcame 
him,  like  the  death  of  his  mother  twenty  years  before;  and  he 
unexpectedly  returned  to  France  in  1867,  there  resuming  his 
work  of  incessant  research  into  the  physiology  and  pathology 
of  the  nervous  svstem.   .   .   . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Paris  Brown-Sequard  was 
on  his  way  to  the  United  States,  where  he  gave  lectures,  whose 
proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded.  In  1872 
he  married  an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
established  himself  once  more  as  a  consulting  physician  in  New 
York.  The  marriage  was  not  happy ;  he  lost  money  by  his 
journal,  and  made  little  by  his  lessons ;  but  in  the  treatment  of 
nervous  diseases  his  resources  never  failed.  "  I  came  here 
(New  York)  from  Boston  to-day,"  he  writes;  "I  never  saw 
anything  like  the  scenes  of  yesterday.  From  seven  in  the 
morning  until  eight  at  night,  when  I  refused  to  see  any  one 
more,  there  was  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  very  patient  patients. 
The  last  I  saw  had  waited  six  or  eight  hours  for  me." 
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At  last  Brown-Sequard  seemed  upon  the  eve  of  realizing  his 
most  cherished  hope :  a  chair  of  physiology  endowed  with  a 
great  laboratory,  and  belonging  to  a  vast  scientific  institution 
which  Agassiz  was  organizing  with  the  assistance  of  a  generous 
friend.  *'  I  am  to  have,"  wrote  Brown,  '*  thousands  of  rabbits, 
guinea-pigs,  birds,  pigs,  cats,  dogs  and  cold-blooded  animals, 
which  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  experimenters. 
Why  am  I  no  longer  thirty  years  of  agel^^ 

But  this  dream  was  not  realized.  Agassiz  fell  ill,  and  the 
offer  made  to  Brown-S6quard  was  not  sustained.  In  1873  he 
returned  to  Europe  disenchanted,  ill  and  discouraged.  His 
wife,  long  an  invalid,  died.  He  refused  a  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  because  of  the  climate.  He  went  from  New 
York  to  Chester^  Paris,  and  back  again  to  New  York.  His 
financial  diflSculties  increased :  *'  I  have  barely  enough  left  to 
live  on  for  nine  months,"  he  wrote ;  *'  I  must  set  myself  again 
to  work  to  provide  for  my  fast-coming  old  age." 

Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  and  1875  passed  thus 
amid  various  troubles,  sickness,  grief,  repinings.  Still  he  could 
not  decide  what  to  do.  He  hesitated  between  Glasgow,  Geneva, 
Paris,  London  and  New  York.  Through  all  he  gave  lectures 
upon  amaurosis  and  hemianaesthesia,  and  carried  on  a  heated 
controversy  in  the  Societc  de  Biologie  with  Charcot.  He  was 
made,  in  1876,  consulting  physician  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
Dom  Pedro,  in  which  connection  he  declared  with  displeasure 
that  "  sovereigns  do  not  like  to  be  treated  on  terms  of  equality ; 
that  the  claws  of  the  leopard  can  always  be  felt  under  his  velvet 
paw." 

In  1877  he  married  again,  the  widow  of  the  artist,  Doherty. 
In  1878,  learning  of  the  death  of  Claude-Bernard,  he  hurried 
from  New  York  to  Paris  to  apply  for  his  succession.  He  was 
cordially  received  by  the  body  of  Professors  of  the  College 
de  France  and  by  the  Section  of  the  Academie,  which  presented 
him  to  the  Minister.  The  position  was  one  peculiarly  adapted 
to  his  original  and  prolific  genius. 

Thus  he  established  himself  finally  in  France,  with  the  means 
of  subsistence  and  full  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  those  re- 
searches upon  which  his  existence  hinged.  His  activity  never 
relaxed.  In  1878,  while  making  his  experiments  upon  inhibi- 
tion, he  attacked  a  new  subject  which  he  was  to  develop  further 
every  day, — the  internal  secretions  and  their  physiological  prop- 
erties. In  1881  the  ji^cademie  awarded  him  the  Lacaze  prize ; 
in  1885  ^h^  great  biennial  prize.  In  1886  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  in  the  Section  of  Medi- 
cine, succeeding  Vulpian  as  he  had  succeeded  Claude-Bernard 
in  the  College  de  France. 
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In  1894  Brown-Sequard  lost  his  third  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  greatly  devoted  for  eighteen  years.  Although  time  had 
naturally  softened  his  early  vehemence  of  expression  and  ac- 
tion, it  had  not  chilled  his  heart.  This  last  blow  wounded  him 
mortally;  he  could  not  rally  from  it.  "I  can  work  no  more; 
all  is  ended  for  me,"  he  said.  He  returned  from  Nice  to  Paris  in 
March  and  died  April  ist.  The  International  Congress  was  in 
session  in  Rome  at  the  time,  and  when  Bouchard,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  read  to  the  Section  of  Philosophy  the  dispatch  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  the  illustrious  scholar,  the  entire  assem- 
bly rose  by  one  impulse  of  respect  and  grief.  It  sent  a  telegram 
of  condolence  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  in  Paris, — the  last 
possible  tribute  of  homage  to  a  life  that  had  been  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  disinterested  search  for  truth. 


CONSOLATION. 

MRS.    HELEN    E.    STARRETT,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Waking  at  midnight  when  the  world  is  sleeping, 
The  cares  and  fears  that  day's  long  hours  perplex, 

Like  an  invading  host  comes  o'er  me  sweeping, 
My  brain  to  fever  and  my  heart  to  vex. 

Then  often  forth  beneath  the  skies  I  wander, 

And  while  the  gentle  night  breeze,  blowing  free, 

Calms  like  a  benediction,  long  I  ponder. 
On  life's, — on  death's  sad,  solemn  mystery. 

And  when  o'erwhelmed  with  fears  and  weak  repining, 
One  thought  from  these  hath  ever  power  to  save 

When  I  remember  how  these  stars  are  shining — 
These  self-same  stars — upon  a  lonely  grave. 

I  seem  to  see  the  silent  cemeterv. 

Its  smooth- mown  swards  thick  strewn  with  marbles  white. 
Its  stillness  broken  only  by  the  dreary, 

Shrill  singing  of  the  insects  of  the  night. 

I  see  its  graveled  paths  all  darkly  winding 

Beneath  the  trees,  past  shadowy  vales  and  slopes ; 

I  follow  them,  my  heart  how  quickly  finding. 
The  grave  where  lie  so  many  buried  hopes. 

Oh  !  on  that  grass-grown  mound  in  spirit  resting, 

To  vex  my  heart  all  earthly  troubles  cease. 
Thinking  where  thou  art  gone,  my  spirit  tasting 

Infinite  sorrow — and  infinite  peace. 
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EDITORIAL. 

WE  sincerely  hope  that  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  will  secure  the  famous  collection  of  Tissot  paintings 
which  have  recently  been  on  exhibition  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  other  cities.  There  are  over  four  hundred  of  these  striking,  life- 
like pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  whole  collection  can  be  se- 
cured for  $60,000.  We  examined  these  paintings,  while  in  Boston, 
with  ever-deepening  respect  for  the  artist's  skill  and  power  and  faith- 
fulness to  detail.  But  we  were  a  little  surprised  that  the  ruddy,  noble 
English  face  of  Gladstone  should  be  used  to  represent  the  father  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. 

THE  International  Congress  of  the  Educational  Press  will  Jbe 
held  at  Paris,  August  9th  to  nth.  The  following  topics  are 
announced  for  papers  and  discussions : — 

1 .  Province  of  the  educational  press  in  all  countries ;  the  means 
by  which  it  may  influence  public  opinion  and  public  authorities. 

2.  Organization  of  an  international  bureau  for  the  exchange  of 
information. 

3.  Influence  of  the  educational  press  upon  popular  education. 

4.  Its  influence  in  harmonizing  the  different  grades  or  orders  of 
instruction. 

5.  Means  by  which  the  press  may  interest  families  in  the  work  of 
formal  education. 

6.  Development  of  the  sense  of  common  interests,  both  moral  and 
material,  among  the  members  of  the  press. 

Applications  for  membership  and  all  other  communications  in  re- 
gard to  the  Congress  should  be  addressed  to  M.  P.  Beurdeley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  the  Educational  Press,  a  la  Mairie  de 
I'filys^e,  II  rue  d'Anjou,  Paris. 

POR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  foreign  missions  a  place  has 
been  assigned  to  professional  educators,  in  the  program  of  the 
Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  which  is  to  be  held  in  New 
York,  April  21st  to  May  ist.  This  is  creditable  to  the  committee  of 
arrangements  and  the  makers  of  the  program,  because  it  recognizes 
the  need  and  value  of  coordinating  educational  missionary  work  with 
the  advanced  ideas  of  professional  education.  It  shows  progress  in 
general  missionary  management,  for  justly  or  unjustly  such  manage- 
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ment  often  has  been  accused  of  being  belated.  The  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
speakers,  although  his  subject  is  not  yet  announced.  The  Educational 
Section  of  the  Conference  is  to  be  in  session  Wednesday  morning, 
April  25th,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  the  educational  part  of  the  program 
is  as  follows:  "Place  of  Education  in  Christian  Missions,"  by  Rev. 
W.  T.  A.  Barber,  M.A.,  B.D.,  General  Secretary  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society,  London;  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  Wash- 
ington; "Necessity  for  Training  in  Teaching,"  by  Rev.  John  W. 
Conklin,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Missions,  Bible  Normal  College, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Normal  training  will  be  the  theme  of  a  special 
meeting,  and  its  program  will  consist  of  an  essay  by  Principal  Myron 
T.  Scudder,  Ph.D.,  New  York,  on  the  "Ideas  of  Special  Value  to 
Teachers."  A  session  of  the-  Conference  will  be  devoted  to  the 
"Higher  Education"  in  mission  fields,  with  papers  by  the  Rev. 
Stuart  Dodge,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Trustees  of  Syrian  Protestant 
College,  Beyrout;  Rev.  D.  Z.  Sheffield,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
North  China  College  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Tung-Chow,  China  (18  miles  from  Peking)  ;  and  the  Rev.  George 
B.  Smyth,  D.D.,  a  missionary  in  China  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  attention  will  be  given  to  "  Elementar}'  Schools,"  and  a 
paper  will  be  read  by  Frank  Morton  McMurry,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  on  "  Controlling 
Ideas  in  Curricula."  "Educational  Philanthropic  Work"  consists 
largely  in  "Work  for  Orphans,"  a  theme  that  will  be  considered  by 
John  Cross,  M.D.,  missionary  in  China  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England;  and  C.  F.  Harford-Battersby,  M.D.,  of  the  Livingston 
Medical  College,  England.  The  "Industrial  Training  of  Natives" 
will  be  considered  by  the  Rev.  James  Stewart,  M.D.,  D.D.,  mis- 
sionary in  Lovedale,  South  Africa,  representing  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  Missions.  It  is  obvious  that  educational  work  holds  a  large 
place  in  missionary  work,  and  that  there  is  eminent  need  of  making  it 
scientific,  literary  and  thorough,  as  well  as  Christian. 

ONE  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  American  common 
school  is  its  astonishing  vitality  and  power,  almost  of  self-prop- 
agation. The  weak  point  in  all  the  European  systems  of  pub- 
lic education  is  their  dependence  on  a  centralized  government.  Having 
practically  no  initiative,  even  in  some  cases  all  private  schools  existing 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  supreme  power,  the  people  wait  for  the  signal 
from  up  aloft,  and  conform  to  what  is  inevitable.     But  the  American 
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system  began  in  the  habit  of  the  families  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony  teaching,  first,  their  own,  and  then  a  collection  of  the  children 
in  one  neighborhood  in  a  private  house,  or  some  convenient  place. 
From  that  it  was  but  one  step  to  a  school  supported  by  the  free  gifts 
of  a  district  or  town,  and  only  one  more  step  to  the  law  of  1647,  by 
which  the  schools  then  existing  were  placed  in  public  charge,  attend- 
ance made  practically  compulsory,  the  people  still  raising  a  portion  of 
the  fund  by  a  tuition  fee.  In  this  way  the  great  new  departure  was 
taken  of  the  whole  people  undertaking  to  educate  all  the  children 
through  the  agencies,  first,  of  the  colonial,  and  finally  of  the  state, 
town  and  municipal  government ;  a  new  departure  of  which  Horace 
Mann  says,  ^'  More  cogent  arguments  could  be  adduced  against  it 
and  a  greater  weight  of  authority  opposed  than  against  any  reform 
since  the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion."  Indeed,  this  original 
common  school  was  the  beginning  of  the  American  system  of  repub- 
lican government,  in  a  more  vital  sense  than  either  the  church  or  the 
state.  It  was  bom  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  new  civilization,  the 
family  training  its  own  children  for  self-government.  For  this  reason 
it  has  developed  a  flexibility  and  a  power  of  adaptation  to  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  American  society  incomprehensible  to  the  advocates 
of  the  centralized  systems  of  the  Old  World.  When  we  are  told  that 
the  common  school  system  of  to-day,  reaching  all  the  way  from  the 
''  little  red  school  house  "  and  the  plantation  primary  to  the  state  uni- 
versity, is  a  violent  departure  from  the  ideas  and  practice  of  any  sect 
of  "  the  Fathers"  at  any  particular  time  of  their  existence,  we  reply. 
There  never  was  and  cannot  be  a  time  when  the  common  school  was 
a  finished  product,  and  no  generation  has  authority  vested  in  it  to 
compel  adherence  to  its  own  policy.  The  common  school  is  exactly 
what  the  people  of  any  State  elect  to  make  it ;  and  within  this  gen- 
eral inclosure  of  the  State  system  there  is  always  such  liberty  that 
every  city  or  even  school  district  can  *'  keep  school  "  after  the  fashion 
that  commends  itself  to  a  flexible  voting  majority.  If  the  people  can 
be  persuaded  by  some  enthusiastic  stickler  for  a  purely  elementary 
education  at  public  expense  to  abolish  the  secondary  department  and  put 
all  their  money  into  the  primary,  they  can  work  on  that  theory  until  they 
discover,  as  they  always  do  in  time,  that  the  nimblest  feet  and  most 
shapely  pair  of  legs  are  of  little  importance  in  a  walking  match  to  a 
man  without  a  head.  There  is  no  state,  city,  township  or  school  dis- 
trict in  the  Union  that  has  not  been  educated  to  its  present  method  of 
school  keeping  through  a  series  of  experiments  ranging  from  the  des- 
potism of  one  man  to  the  anarchy  of  a  city  council  or  town  meeting  in 
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a  craze  for  some  absurd  "  reform."  But  the  one  nqw  departure  fatal 
to  the  common  school  is  its  abandonment  by  the  people.  Even  the 
placing  of  its  educational  side  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  expert  pro- 
fessionals is  like  shutting  a  family  up  in  a  house  built,  arranged  and 
cared  for  according  to  the  most  approved  ideas  of  the  architect  and 
the  sanitary  commission,  but  with  no  communication  with  the  open 
air  and  the  world  outside.  The  great  merit  of  the  American  school 
is  that  it  is  always  in  elbow-touch  with  the  whole  American  people, 
and  without  any  revolution  can  be  invigorated,  enriched,  expanded,  as 
the  community  in  which  it  works  ''  grows  in  grace  "  by  the  operation 
of  all  the  forces  of  our  American  order  of  society.  A  people's  school 
under  the  absolute  control  of  educational  experts  would  be  like  a 
church  governed  by  a  priesthood,  infallible  or  otherwise,  or  a  state 
governed  by  a  self-elected  superior  class.  Thus,  while  we  favor  all 
rational  methods  of  improving  the  teaching  class  and  placing  educa- 
tion under  skilled  supervision,  we  hold  that  the  school  board  should 
contain  representatives  of  every  great  interest,  and  everything  inside 
the  school  house  should  pass  in  review  before  a  body  that  brings  to 
bear  upon  its  estimate  the  united  wisdom,  experience  ar^d  common 
sense  of  the  whole  people.  For  the  same  reason  the  common  school 
can  never  be  killed  by  adverse  legislation.  While  one  political  party 
or  hostile  interest  may  for  a  season  withdraw  its  supplies  and  attempt 
to  8tar\'e  it  out  or  upset  it  by  some  freak  of  public  lunacy,  the  best 
people  are  all  the  time  at  work  in  the  interest  of  their  children  in  a 
thousand  ways  that  cannot  be  checked  by  legislation,  creating  a  public 
opinion  that  in  due  time  will  make  things  right.  There  is  no  more 
interesting  study  in  American  history  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
common  school  system  in  any  really  American  community,  in  a  way 
that  nobody  can  explain,  outgrows  fhe  diseases  of  its  childhood,  reforms 
itself  and  like,  the  wild  flower  that  would  seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
every  change  in  the  weather,  grows,  blossoms  and  lives  its  appointed 
life  through  sunshine  and  storm,  frost  and  torrid  heat.  So  does  this 
most  characteristic  agency  of  a  republican  Christian  civilization  go  on 
developing  new  and  unsuspected  capacities  for  dealing  with  new  situa- 
tions ;  wrestling  with  new  and  obstinate  conditions ;  and  emerging 
from  every  backset  with  a  valuable  added  experience;  best  of  all 
human  institutions  realizing  the  poet's  line  "Cannot  without  anni- 
hilating die." 
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A  FEW  THINGS  SEEN  AND  HEARD. 

HENRY   MASON  CHADWICK,  MALDBN,  MASS. 

ONE  morning  in  early  March  I  entered  and  stood  within  that  un- 
roofed sanctuary,  the  woods,  that  temple  made  by  God  where 
men  go  and  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  I  walked  out  onto 
the  ice  of  a  small  pond  near  at  hand.  The  ice  was  thick,  white,  and 
honeycombed  with  bubbles ;  safe  enough  in  cold  weather,  but  of  such 
a  fickle  nature  that  it  would  require  but  one  or  two  warm  days  to 
make  it  rotten. 

Near  the  center  of  the  pond  was  a  space  of  firm,  transparent  ice 
which  from  a  distance  looked  black.  I  sat  down  beside  this  clear 
space  and  looked  into  it  as  through  a  plate-glass  window.  The  water 
was  quite  shallow,  and  the  mud  on  the  bottom  appeared  dark  and  re- 
pulsive, but  the  water  grasses  were  growing  luxuriantly,  and  each 
blade  was  coated  with  a  semi-transparent  green  slime,  which  made  it 
appear  about  twice  its  natural  size.  Occasionally  one  of  the  grasses 
waved  very  slowly  from  side  to  side  two  or  three  times,  then  stopped ; 
and  after  a  pause  another  took  up  the  movement.  They  seemed  to 
be  signalling,  giving  warning  to  one  another  of  dangers  invisible  to 
my  eyes.  I  looked  closer  and  saw  minute  specks  moving  about  in  the 
water,  travelling  in  straight  lines,  sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes  in 
groups  of  three  or  four.  They  started  from  some  point  and  went 
slowly  at  first,  then 'gradually  increased  in  speed  until  their  force  be- 
came spent ;  then  they  slowed  down  and  finally  came  to  a  stop,  only 
•to  start  off  again  after  an  instant's  pause  and  retrace  their  paths  in  the 
same  manner.  When  several  moved  together  they  appeared  to  be 
racing;  sometimes  one  would  win  and  sometimes  another,  but  the 
winner  always  waited  for  the  others  before  starting  again.  After  a 
speck  had  travelled  over  one  course  two  or  three  times  it  would  pause 
as  if  to  take  its  bearings,  then  turn  in  another  direction  like  a  surveyor 
running  a  line.  These  motions  hinted  at  the  various  movements  of 
the  water  that  must  exist  even  when  a  pond  is  covered  with  ice.  A 
brook  flowing  into  it,  as  was  true  in  this  case,  causes  the  water  to 
move,  especially  near  the  inlet,  while  springs  coming  up  from  the 
bottom  create  more  or  less  turmoil ;  and  then,  as  Thoreau  has  pointed 
out,  the  wind  causes  the  ice  to  undulate  like  water,  and  if  the  ice 
moves  the  water  must  move  also. 

I  left  the  pond  and  went  into  a  pine  grove  to  listen  to  the  wind. 
All  seemed  still,  but  presently  I  heard  a  distant  swishing  sound,  faint 
at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  in  volume  as  it  gprew  nearer,  until  it 
sounded  like  a  full-toned  organ ;  now  bold  and  strong  like  grand 
words  of  truth,  now  sweet  and  tender  like  the  sincere  voice  of 
friendship. 

I  love  to  rest  alone  among  the  pines.  There  I  may  have  quiet  and 
may  let  my  rude  work-a-day  thoughts  hang  loose  below  me,  and 
weave  a  few  golden  strands  into  the  silver  thread  to, which  I  must 
cling  in  order  not  to  lose  my  hold  upon  the  Infinite.  For  will  not  the 
golden  strands  be  counted  ?  and  will  not  their  value  determine  my  fit- 
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ness  for  a  higher  office   in  -the  universe  after  iny  present  term   has 
expired  ? 

Sing  on,  O  pines ; 

Translate  to  men 
The  language  of  the  invisible  winds. 

Let  us  pause  long  enough  for  a  little  thought  once  in  a  while.  The 
unlimited  desire  for  hurry  at  the  present  day  is  beneath  the  dignity 
and  is  stunting  to  the  finer  faculties  of  human  beings.  Could  it  do  so, 
the  present  generation  would  even  increase  the  speed  of  the  earth 
until  the  axle  began  to  smoke,  and  then  would  pause  only  long  enough 
to  allow  it  to  cool  before  starting  up  again. 

Down  a  little  valley  some  distance  from  the  pine  grove  ran  a^small 
brook,  sealed  in  places  by-smooth,  clear  ice.  Being  somewhat  curious 
to  know  the  condition  of  the  underside  of  this  cold  cover  I  broke  out 
a  large  piece  and  pulled  it  onto  the  bank.  The  side  that  came  next 
to  the  water  was  worn  into  irregular  winding  mounds  and  valleys, 
running  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  brook's  flow.  These 
mounds  had  no  sharp  edges  but  were  as  smooth  and  rolling  as  low 
hills  seen  from  a  distance. 

The  ice  in  slow-moving  rivers  and  in  ponds  begins  to  melt  near  the 
shore  first,  sometimes  leaving  a  space  of  open  water  several  feet  in 
width  between  the  shore  and  the  ice ;  but  in  small,  swift  brooks  I 
have  noticed  that  the  ice  begins  to  melt  in  the  center  of  the  stream 
first,  gradually  growing  thinner  and  thinner  until  holes  of  odd  shapes 
appear. 

At  one  place  in  a  certain  brook,  where  the  ice  was  thin,  I  found 
water  splashing  against  the  underside  and  clinging  there  in  the  form  - 
of  large  drops;  sometimes  these  hanging  globules  remained  in  one 
place,  and  apparently  revolved  on  their  axes,  and  sometimes  they 
sidled  along  and  turned  round  and  round  at  the  same  time,  looking 
like  drops  of  mercury  quivering  on  a  glass  plate.  I  once  found  one 
of  these  drops  frozen  firmly  to  the  ice,  but  its  life  and  luster  were 
gone,  the  secret  of  its  beauty  being  its  ability  to  move  and  tremble  in 
the  sunlight. 

This  March  day  had  in  it  broad  hints  of  a  gentler  season  to  come. 
The  air  was  cool  but  the  sun  was  warm,  and  as  I  sat  in  the  shelter  of 
a  rock  I  could  feel  the  kind  touch  of  returning  heat.  I  looked  at  the 
tree  shadows  on  the  snow  and  thought  of  the  impartiality  of  the  sun  in 
this  respect.  The  shadow  that  the  oak  casts  with  its  bleached  burden 
of  withered  leaves  is  no  less  beautiful  and  varied  than  that  of  the  pine. 
T'he  shadows  of  the  golden-rod  stalks  with  their  old  ashy  plumes,  and 
the  burned-out  torches  of  the  sumachs,  compare  favorably  with  the 
delicate,  thready  lines  drawn  upon  the  vsnow  by  the  young  birches. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  weather  was  fine  and  that  Winter 
had  performed  his  right-about-face,  I  met  but  few  people  in  the 
woods ;  and  those  I  did  see,  with  but  two  exceptions,  were  riding 
along  the  wood-road  in  sleighs.  The  snow  back  from  the  road  lay 
untrodden  save  by  birds  and  animals,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  that  such 
a  fine  day  should  be  spent  indoors. 

People  do  not  seem  to  love  the  outdoors  after  they  have  entered 
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manhood.  Their  business  has  their  chief  thoughts  for  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  sometimes  for  seven.  Most  men  do  not  relish  a  ramble  in 
the  woods  any  more  than  a  cat  loves  a  sprinkling.  It  is  an  element 
to  which  they  are  almost  wholly  unused,  and  if  they  find  themselves 
in  the  woods  alone,  they  are  of  necessity  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources; so  that  if  their  powers  of  observation  and  imagination  are 
dull,  or  if  they  have  no  love  for  natural  objects,  they  are  soon  bored, 
and  long  for  the  companionship  of  other  men. 

A  town  or  city  may  have  ever  so  many  fine  woods  and  fields  about 
it,  but  unless  some  of  that  territory  is  taken  and  improved  by  making 
roads  and  paths  through  it,  and  by  trimming  and  cutting  and  planting, 
the  visitors  to  those  woods  will  be  comparatively  few.  But  let  a 
section  be  made  into  a  park ;  let  a  few  winding  roads  be  cut  through, 
and  some  flower  beds  be  laid  out  in  geometric  forms,  and  men  will 
flock  there  by  dozens  and  scores  and  cry,  "  How  beautiful ! " 

One  reason  why  people  patronize  parks  is  because  they  can  wear 
fine  clothes  there  and  not  spoil  them.  We  should  live  so  near  to 
Nature  that  when  \ye  go  into  her  woods  we  can  search  out  the  secrets 
of  the  streams,  and  learn  the  ways  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  things 
without  a  thought  about  clothes  and  fashion.  Let  us  wear  in  the 
woods  old  clothes, — garments  that  will  regard  the  seeipingly  rude 
touches  and  splashes  of  nature  not  as  insults  but  as  caresses. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  parks,  but  let  us  not  deprive  such  areas  of 
any  of  their  original  beauty.  A  bed  of  massed  pansies  in  the  shape 
of  a  Maltese  cross  may  be  artistic,  but  let  us  not  sacrifice  too  many 
pines  and  oaks  to  too  much  trivial  prettiness.  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  Back  Bay  Fens  of  Boston  are  far  more  attractive  to  the  ordinary 
individual  than  the  wild  acres  of  the  Middlesex  Fells. 

The  long  grass  that  topped  many  of  the  small  hills  in  the  woods 
was  a  pleasing  sight.  From  a  distance  it  looked  like  brown  mist 
hovering  over  the  snow  and  sifting  itself  through  the  shrubbery.  It 
died  long  ago  in  the  fall,  but  so  sturdy  and  pliant  is  it  that  the  storms 
of  winter  could  not  crush  it  down.  It  is  even  more  stubborn  than  the 
old  oak  leaves;  but  perhaps  it  has  a  mission  to  perform.  May  it  not 
stand  as  an  example  for  the  young  grasses  of  the  spring  to  follow  ? 
When  the  new  shoots  pierce  the  mold  perhaps  they  will  say  within 
thefnsclves,  *'  O  parent  grass,  we  will  strive  to  emulate  thee,  and  do 
our  best  to  help  make  the  coming  summer  one  of  complete  beauty." 
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ONE  of  the  most  interesting  signs  of  the  times  is  the  international 
interchange  of  opinions  and  ideas  in  respect  to  education.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  this  interchange  we  are  not  in  the  category  of 
those  who  have  everything  to  learn  and  nothing  to  impart.  Since  the 
Chicago  Exposition  our  influence  in  the  world  of  education  has  dis- 
tinctly advanced.  One  proof  of  this  is  the  presence  of  American  pro- 
fessors in  the  lecture  room  of  foreign  universities;  as  at  this  moment, 
Royce  at  Edinburgh,  Ladd  at  Tokio,  Earl  Barnes  in  London. 
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The  appreciation  of  individuals,  whether  of  men  or  of  insti- 
tutions, comes,  however,  more  readily  than  the  comprehension  of  a 
system  or  a  general  policy  in  education.  Systems  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  particular  reflect  the  qualities  in  which  nations  are  most  unlike 
and,  therefore,  least  intelligible  to  each  other.  In  America  all  progress 
in  this  respect  is  from  the  people  upward,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
what  goes  on  in  other  countries,  even  in  those  most  closely  akin  to 
ourselves.  With  us  the  control  of  elementary  schools  resided  from 
the  first  in  the  people.  In  England  it  is  being  gradually  conquered 
by  the  people.  Our  common  schools  represent  a  growth  rather  than 
a  system ;  hence  their  defects  are  even  more  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer  than  their  excellencies,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
as  a  whole  they  excite  less  commendation  than  is  expressed  for  partic- 
ular features.  Just  now  our  manual  training  high  schools  are  much 
in  favor  with  those  who  study  our  system  from  a  foreign  standpoint. 
These  schools  meet  indeed  a  universal  want  in  a  very  direct  manner, 
and  one  easily  adopted  by  other  English-speaking  countries.  The 
law  incorporating  schools  of  this  class  into  the  State  system  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  not  escaped  attention,  and  Ontario,  which  is  alive  to  the 
need  of  similar  provision,  looks  to  this  State  for  suggestions.  The 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Millar,  has  recently 
issued  a  special  report  on  the  subject  which  touches  upon  the  whole 
scheme  of  secondary,  schools  :  *'  I  regard  the  American  system  of  free 
high  schools,*'  he  says,  "as  immeasurably  superior  to  the  English 
system,  which  calls  for  tuition  fees,  and  as  the  one  which  we  might 
examine  with  advantage.  To  shut  out  the  poorer  classes  from  our 
high  schools, *as  appears  to  be  the  present  tendency  in  Ontario,  is  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  Rein,  one  of  the  most  famous  German  educa- 
tionists living,  calls  *' unchristian,**  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
relic  of  an  undemocratic  age.   .   .   . 

"  The  average  cost  in  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  of 
Ontario  is  about  $20  and  $30  per  pupil,  respectively.  In  the  United 
States  it  ranges  from  $40  to  $50  a  pupil,  and  even  higher.  It  may 
be  said  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  wealthy  States,  and  that 
they  furnish  no  example  for  Canada.  This  objection  will  lose  all  its 
weight  when  it  is  known  that  States  like  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Dakota  and  Wyoming  have  the  same  generous  policy  of 
free  high  schools.**  lie  commends  as  an  example  for  Ontario  the 
unity  of  educational  control  in  cities  and  districts.  "  In  the  United 
States,**  he  says,  *'  the  existence  of  distinct  Boards  for  technical 
schools,  high  schools,  public  schools,  etc.,  is  not  known.  One  Board 
of  Education  controls  all  educational  interests.  One  inspector,  super- 
intendent or  principal,  who  is  both  a  scholar  and  a  man  practically 
acquainted  with  both  elementary  and  secondary  education,  is  held 
responsible  for  the  management  of  all  the  schools,  and  with  the  rate- 
payers looking  to  one  body  of  trustees  for  the  best  educational  results, 
attention  to  what  may  be  termed  a  practical  education  cannot  be 
ignored.  This  undivided  management  or  responsibility  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  have  forced,  I  might  say,  much  attention  to  be  given  to 
industrial  training  in  the  city  schools  of  almost  all  the  Northern  and 
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Western  States."  Another  feature,  whose  adoption  Mr.  Millar  rec- 
ommends, is  free  tuition  in  the  high  schools.  This  proposition,  he 
observes,  "  may  startle  many  persons;  but  why,  might  I  ask,  should 
not  Canadians  be  as  liberal,  as  enterprising  and  as  practical  in  educa- 
tional matters  as  Americans?"  The  policy  of  admitting  students  to 
superior  institutions  on  high  school  certificates  meets  his  approbation 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  strain  of  examinations  which  has  become 
excessive  in  Ontario. 

The  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Council  at  Boston  brought  to 
this  country  several  English  ministers  deeply  interested  in  educational 
problems,  among  them  notably  Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell,  Secretary  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Education  League.  Dr.  Hollowell  is  the 
indefatigable  advocate  of  free  schools  under  public  control,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  mixed  system  of  public  and  parochial  schools  as  it  exists  in 
England.  Since  his  return  he  has  delivered  many  addresses  bristling 
with  contrasts  between  our  own  an3  the  English  system.  *'  Eng- 
land," he  says,  '*  spends  6  5.  on  every  child  where  America  spends 
9  J."  ''Massachusetts  has  353  School  Boards;  Lancashire,  with  a 
much  greater  population,  has  only  50."  "  There  is,"  he  declares,  "  no 
comparison  between  the  amount  of  voluntary  educational  work, 
especially  in  the  higher  branches,  in  England  with  the  amount  shown 
in  America.  In  America  there  is  no  such  idea  as  that  you  can  over- 
educate  a  man,  but  here  one  finds  the  idea  like  a  pestilence.  High 
school  education  is  universally  available.  Instead  of  a  child  having, 
as  in  Lancashire,  to  take  a  train  for  seven,  ten,  or  fifteen  miles,  at 
great  expense  to  the  parents,  and  to  the  peril  of  the  children  them- 
selves, the  high  school  in  America  is  almost  always  close  at  hand,  and 
the  high  school  is  under  the  authority  which  controls  also  the  primary 
establishments."  These  and  similar  contrasting  views  naturally  excite 
•counter  statements,  and  the  advocates  of  clerical  schools  in  England 
are  endeavoring  to  work  up  a  case  against  our  "  secular  education" 
bv  a  distorted  view  of  crime  statistics.  Whenever  these  statistics  are 
candidly  analyzed  their  evidence  is  found  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  It  is,  however,  hopeless  to  expect  those  who  love 
the  mere  sound  of  numbers  to  examine  into  their  true  significance. 

Another  Englishman  who  reports  favorably  of  our  system  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Burns,  who  examined  particularly  the  provision  made  by 
means  of  high  schools  for  commercial  education.  "  What  impressed 
me  greatly  in  respect  to  these,"  he  says,  "  was  the  stress  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  good  business  habits,  such  as  accuracy,  neatness, 
promptness,  courtesy,  dispatch,  energy,  and  all  those  general  habits 
which  are  the  essentials  of  a  successful  and  intelligent  business  career. 
Business  men  are  unanimous  in  commendation  of  the  commercial 
courses.  Pupils  leaving  school,  after  passing  through  a  full  course  of 
four  years,  secure  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  remunerative  busi- 
ness positions.  Inquiries  made  by  myself  in  Chicago  and  other  busi- 
ness centers  confirmed  this  view."  Applying  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servation to  England  he  adds,  "Until  our  secondary  schools  have  a 
definite  and  efficiently  organized  commercial  course — as  efficient  as  the 
other  courses  which  prepare  pupils  for  going  forward  to  the  univer- 
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sity,  to  enter  the  professions — it  seems  almost  useless  to  speak  b£  a 
Chair  for  Commerce  in  the  University." 

Dr.  Compayre,  one  of  the  most  appreciative  of  our  foreign  critics, 
devotes  a  chapter  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  Pedagogique  to 
the  survey  of  education  and  educational  literature  in  this  country  for 
the  past  year.  Of  works  dealing  with  the  practical  side  of  the  subject 
he  notes,  in  particular,  Dr.  Walker's  "  Discussions  in  Education,*' 
which  embodies  the  author's  ideas  modified  and  perfected  by  long 
experience;  and  the  work  on  **  University  Problems"  by  President 
Oilman,  which,  as  Dr.  Compayr^  observes,  is  for  those  only  who  are 
engaged  in  higher  education.  On  the  theoretic  side  two  books  above 
all  others  claim  attention;  namely,  the  "Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psy- 
chology" by  Professor  James,  and  Miinsterberg's  "Psychology  and 
Life."  Of  the  former  Dr.  Compayrd  says,  "  However  original  and 
profound  his  conceptions  he  has  the  skill  to  make  them  clear,  intelli- 
gible and  accessible  to  all."  M(insterberg*s  work  he  characterizes  as 
*'  a  truly  great  book  full  of  a  vigorous  idealism." 

No  particular  of  the  year's  history  has  escaped  this  close  observer, 
and  he  passes  in  rapid  review  the  crises  in  Chicago  and  New  York, 
all  the  discussions  that  have  agitated  schoolmen,  the  problems  that 
have  arisen,  the  enterprises  undertaken.  While  these  matters  are 
familiar  to  ourselves  they  receive  emphasis  from  the  writer's  stand- 
point. For  instance,  in  this  country  as  in  France  the  school  is  made 
to  bear  a  part  in  the  struggle  against  intemperance,  but  in  the  older 
country  there  is  less  extravagance  in  the  effort.  "  In  nearly  all  the 
States,"  says  Dr.  Compayre,  "  this  instruction  is  established.  It  is, 
perhaps,  fair  to  say  that  it  is  sometimes  abused.  This  is  even  allowed 
by  some  Americans,  who  realize  that  it  is  absurd  to  teach  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  alcohol  to  children  under  nine  years  of  age ; 
that  it  is  imprudent  to  familiarize  young  imaginations  with  repulsive- 
facts ;  and,  in  fine,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  temperance  les- 
sons, as  is  done  over  and  over  again  during  the  school  course,  in  the 
primary,  the  grammar  and  the  high-school  grades." 

In  France  also  there  is  a  movement  to  establish  closer  relations 
between  parents  and  the  schools,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  as  general 
or  as  well  organized  as  with  us.  So,  too,  though  art  is  more  highly 
developed  in  France,  the  lesthetic  adornment  of  schoolrooms  is  much 
less  general.  "  In  France,"  says  Dr.  Compayrd,  "we  are  proud  to 
have  accomplished  in  our  richest  universities  results  analogous  to  those 
obtained  in  obscure  primary  schools  of  America." 

The  character  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  its  meeting  at  Los  Angeles  are 
enthusiastically  described.  He  is  struck  with  the  fraternal  relations 
between  teachers  and  professors  noticeable  in  these  gonferences, 
"  University  professors,"  he  says,  "  elbow  the  teachers  of  primary 
schools;  the  principals  of  collet2:es  confer  with  the  directors  of  normal 
and  hiji^h  schools;  in  other  words  the  fusion  of  the  three  orders  of 
instruction  is  something  more  in  America  than  a  dream  or  a  vague 
aspiration, — it  is  a  reality."  In  his  opinion  the  work  of  public 
instruction  is  more  highly  esteemed  in  this  country,  where  the  school 
is  a  matter  of  interest  to  everybody,  than  in  Europe.     He  is,  however,. 
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impressed  by  the  representations  of  those  who  fear  a  growing  ten- 
dency among  us  to  abandon  the  public  school  to  the  use  of  the  poorer 
classes.  '*  In  France,"  he  says,  '*  an  analogous  situation  is  the  out- 
come of  aristocratic  prejudices."  In  this  long  and  interesting  review 
of  our  complicated  system  of  education  some  errors  of  (pet  or  judg- 
ment are  inevitable.  I  note  simply  the  mistake  as  to  the  result  of  the 
Butler  vs.  Little  case  in  the  New  York  court.  Dr.  Butler  was  not 
sentenced  {a  fait  condamner) ^  the  case  having  been  set  aside. 

A.  T.  S. 

BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accomoiodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Plant  Structures.  A  Second  Book  of  Botany.  By  John  M.  Coulter,  A.M., 
Ph.D.  We  have  already  noticed  in  a  former  number  the  author's  attractive 
book  on  Plant  Rblations.  That  work  and  this  both  belong  to  the  'sun^p- 
tuous  Twentieth  Century  Text-Book  Series  of  the  Appletons.  The  present  vol- 
ume may  follow  or  precede  the  other,  according  as  the  teacher  prefers  to  intro- 
duce his  pupils  to  the  subject  through  the  gateway  of  ecology  or  morphology. 
The  author  prefers  the  former  method,  and  for  that  reason  has  published  his 
books  in  the  given  order.  While  thoroughly  scientific  and  up-to-date,  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  presented  in  an  attractive  style,  and  will  interest  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  the  specialist.  The  book  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  ideal  text-book 
of  this  ripe  age  of  the  world's  civilization.  There  is  no  half-way  work  either  in 
its  prepartion  or  its  mechanical  making.  The  illustrations  are  of  a  high  order, 
and  make  the  subject  as  plain  to  the  eye  as  the  text  does  to  the  mind.  No  stud- 
ent who  intends  to  master  this  most  fascinating  of  nature  studies  can  afford  to 
be  without  these  two  splendid  books.  Plant  Relations  and  Plant  Struc- 
tures.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Price,  $1.20. 

The  Inductive  Geography.  By  Chas.  W.  Deane,  Ph.D.,  and  Mary  R. 
Davis.  There  are  some  unique  features  about  this  geography  that  will  com- 
mend it  to  thoughtful  teachers  and  committees.  The  inductive  method  is  care- 
fully followed,  arM  in  connection  with  the  text  a  large  number  of  map  and  other 
questions  are  asked  and  the  interest  of  the  pupil  is  well  maintained.  The  size  of 
the  book  is  common  sense,  and  makes  it  far  preferable  Co  the  unwieldy  books  ' 
so  common  on  this  subject.  The  dimensions  are  7  x  11  inches,  and  there  are 
334  pages.  The  maps  are  clear  and  accurate.  The  foreign  possessions  of  the 
United  States  are  presented  in  a  separate  section.  The  mechanical  make-up  of 
the  volume  is  creditable,  and  the  price,  90  cents,  is  vtry  reasonable.  New  York  : 
The  Potter  &  Putnam  Company. 

Brumbaugh's  Standard  Readers  are  edited  and  arranged  by  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
books  are  five  in  number,  and  are  the  very  latest  school  readers  in  the  market. 
They  are  constructed  on  somewhat  novel  lines,  being  a  vigorous  plea  for  good 
literature  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  strong  endeavor  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  finest  and  best  in  our  noble  language.  All  of  the  selections  are 
made  with  choicest  care;  they  are  most  intelligently  graded,  and  they  are  from 
masterpieces.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  not  one  trashy  or  objec- 
tionable extract  in  any  one  of  the  five  books  comprising  the  series.    The  type  is 
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excellent,  the  paper  strong  and  durable,  the  illustrations  new  and  .pertinent,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  selections  logical  and  progressive.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
series  of  readers  published,  and  needs  only  to  be  presented  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  win  their  approval.     Philadelphia  :  Christopher  Sower  Company. 

Naturk's  Miracles..  By  Elisha Gray,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.,  World-Building 
*  and  Life.  Dr.  Gray  has  made  himself  famous  by  the  invention  of  the  telephone, 
which  now  stands  as  one  of  humanity's  great  benefactions.  In  the  little  volume 
before  us  he  has  again,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  but  still  really,  put  the  world 
under  obligation  to  him  in  putting  forth  so  clearly  and  interestingly  some  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  nature  whose  thorough  mastery  by  himself  led  long  ago  to 
the  great  discoveries  for  which  he  is  famous.  In  popular  language  he  explains 
the  formation  of  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  with  many  interesting  facts  about 
coal,  slate,  limestone,  etc.  He  takes  us  above  the  earth,  and  describes  the  forma- 
tion of  the  clouds,  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  conditions  of  the 
weather.  Under  the  head  of  Water  he  treats  of  rivers,  floods,  tides,  ice,  and  the 
energy  stored  in  these  things.  Young  and  old  will  find  his  pages  fresh,  original 
and  suggestive.  It  is  an  excellent  book* to  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls. 
It  will  lead  them  to  investigate  for  themselves,  and  to  observe  Nature  in  her 
interesting  laws  and  phases.  New  York:  Fords,  Howard  and  Hulbert.  Price, 
60  cents. 

Three  Latin  Books :  C^sar  for  Beginners,  by  William  T.  St.  Clair,  is  a 
first  Latin  book,  in  which  the  beginner  takes  up  Cn^sar  as  his  first  Latin.  A 
numbet-  of  practical  points  mark  the  value  of  the  work  :  a  working  vocabulary  of 
five  hundred  words  from  the  second  book  of  Csesar;  lessons  of  uniform  length, 
adapted  to  the  average  ability  of  pupils;  lessons  graded  with  a  view  of  reaching 
and  mastering  the  complex  constructions  of  Csesar;  uniform  progression  in  the 
building  of  the  complex  sentence;  the  first  fourteen  chapteFs  of  the  second  book 
of  Ciiesar  simplified  and  adapted  in  twenty  lessons ;  the  second  book  of  Caesar 
complete,  with  notes.  It  is  a  scholarly  work,  and  is  made  after  a  well-defined 
plan,  bearing  the  marks  of  class  room  use.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
.  .  .  Selections  from  Ovid,  edited  with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary, 
by  James  N.  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Latin 
poetry.  The  notes  are  copious  and  are  most  generous  helps  in  the  translating; 
they  are  quite  free  from  grammatical  references.  Latin  Composition,  by  Basil 
L.  Gildersleeve  and  Gonzalez  Lodge,  contains  one  hundred  and^ twenty  exer- 
cises, and  is  designed  for  the  teacher  to  use  through  four  successive  years  without 
repeating.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts:  in  the  first  part  the  student  is  prac- 
ticed in  the  various  forms  of  the  subordinate  sentence;  in  the  second,  he  has  to 
deal  with  continuous  composition.  New  York:  University  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Letters  from  Queer  and  Other  Folk.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  Helen  M. 
Cleveland.  These  little  books  furnish  in  an  interesting  way  such  instruction  in 
the  art  of  letter  writing  as  all  children  need  and  in  which  they  are  often  unin- 
structed.  It  is  intended  that  the  letters,  which  are  themselves  full  of  useful 
information,  shall  be  answered  by  the  young  student.  Such  matters  as  punctu- 
ation, paragraphing,  etc.,  receive  attention.  The  first  volume  is  for  lower 
grammar  grades  and  the  second  for  higher  grades.  A  third  book  with  the  same 
title  is  a  manual  for  teachers  of  the  subject.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Price,  30,  35  and  60  cents. 
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Life  is  the  abrupt  title  of  Gov.  John  Rankin  Rogers's  book  of  some  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages,  in  which  he  sets  forth  with  impelling  power  his  reflections 
on  life  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be.  Progress  is  firmly  believed  in, 
and  the  bettering  of  mankind  the  key-note  of  the  book.  To  the  author  the 
outlook  is  promising;  he  is  an  optimist  to  the  finger  tips,  and  an  optimist's 
writings  make  cheerful  and  cogent  reading.  There  is  a  healthy  atmosphere  in 
the  book  that  will,  when  inbreathed,  make  the  reader  a  better  man  and  citizen. 
The  author's  shibboleth  is  worthy  of  setting  forth  here :  Life  is  a  struggle ;  a 
school;  a  test  of  fitness.  No  struggle,  no  school.  No  school,  no  fitness.  No 
fitness,  no  future — either  in  this  world  or  in  any  that  may  follow.  San  Fran-  * 
Cisco:  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

The  Baldwin  Primer,  by  May  Kirk,  is  the  very  latest  of  primers,  and  is 
replete  with  novel  and  suggestive  and  excellent  features.  It  is  thoroughly 
unhackneyed;  the '*  stories  "  are  really  new;  the  illustrations  are  fresh,  bright 
an^  full  of  feeling.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  in  colors,  and  are  exquisitely 
done;  we  have  seen  none  better  in  any  primer.  The  author  has  followed  every 
acceptable  and  practical  method  in  developing  her  work;  that  is,  she  has  taken 
a  plan  that  is  entirely  in  conformity  with  the  received  opinions  of  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  needs  of  first-grade  children  and  the  kind  of  reading 
books  they  require^  It  is  a  book  founded  on  the  established  principles  of  mental 
science  and  child  study.  It  is  safe  to  say  it  will  delight  the  eye  of  every  first- 
grade  teacher.    New  York :  American  Book  Company. 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  Hector 
Malot's  Sans  Famille,  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  I.  H.  B.  Spiers,  of 
the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  and  Hermann  Sudermann's  Der  Katzen- 
STBG,  abridged  and  edited  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells.  * 

Exercises  in  Mind  Training,  by  Catherine  Aiken,  author  of  Methods  of 
Mind  Training,  provides  for  busy  teachers  the  exercises  which  Miss  Aiken  for^ 
mulated  and  used  for  the  growth  and  development  of  those  mental  powers  most 
needful  to  the' student  in  acquiring  knowledge-material;  viz.,  quickness  of  per- 
ception, concentrated  attention  and  memory.  The  exercises  are  practical,  pro- 
gressive and  entirely  usable.  They  not  only  give  to  the  teacher  the  kind  of 
exercises  needed  to  train  the  mind  into  habits  of  attention,  but  they  suggest  a 
multitude  of  otherexercises  to  that  end.  It  is  a  necessary  companion  volume 
to  the  author's  former  book  which  gave  the  theory  of  the  method  and  the  results 
obtained.  With  this  book  there  is  now  no  reason  why  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  should  not  take  up  the  method  and  pursue  it  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
It  certainly  should  find  place  in  every  teacher's  scheme  of  work.  New  York :  * 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  second  edition  has  been  put  forth  of  Dr.  Fred  Morrow  Fling's  Studies 
IN  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization,  a  text-book  of  the  highest  order  of  study 
and  demanding  the  most  thorough  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  With  this 
book  there  is  little  that  the  student  can  bring  to  the  class  room  that  he  has  not 
honestly  gotten  for  himself  by  diligent  and  severe  investigation.  Lincoln,  Neb. : 
J.  H.  Miller. 

Milton's  Shorter  Poems  and  Sonnets,  edited  by  Frederick  Day  Nichols, 
is  issued  in  attractive  form  in  Appleton's  Twentieth  Century  Text-Book  Series. 
Price,  40  cents. 
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Dr.  Albert  Schneider,  of  the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Pharmacj, 
has  prepared  a  little  work  of  sixty  pages,  under  the  title  of  Hints  on  Draw- 
ing, making  it  particularly  for  students  of  biology  who  have  no  special  knowl- 
edge of  drawing.  Detailed  instruction  on  every  point  on  which  the  student  in 
biology  would  need  information  is  given,  the  text  being  fully  illustrated  with 
cuts  and  diagrams.  It  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  and  will  find  prompt  recog- 
nition from  all  students  of  natural  science.  Chicago:  G.  P.  Engelhard  &  Co., 
358  Dearborn  Street.     Price,  50  cents;  to  teachers,  20  cents. 

Heidi:  A  Story  for  Children  and  Those  that  Love  Children.  By 
Frau  Johanna  Spyri.  The  translator  of  this  pretty  German  story,  Mr.  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  tells  us  that  it  is  from  the  thirteenth  German  edition,  and  that  the 
book  is  one  of  the  great  child  stories  of  the  world.  It  is  a  pleasing  account  of  a 
little  girl's  years  of  learning  and  travel  and  of  the  use  which  she  made  of  what 
she  learned.  The  book  is  interesting,  as  all  good  children's  stories  usually  are, 
to  people  of  maturer  years.  It  may  be  safely  recommended  as  pure,  elevating 
and  helpful.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

In  Appleton's  Home  Reading  Books  Series  we  have  Harold's  Quests,  by 
John  W.  Troeger,  A.M.,  B.S.,  dealing  with  trees  and  other  plants,  insects, 
beasts,  etc.,  in  a  pleasing  and  instructive  way;  and  The  Family  of  the  Sun. 
A  series  of  conversations  with  a  child  concerning  the  h);avenly  bodies,  by 
Edward  S.  Holden,  LL.D.  The  books  of  this  series  are  beautifully  made  and 
illustrated,  and  the  subject-matter  is  up  to  date  in  all  respects.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Stones  Rolled  Away,  and  Other  Addresses  to  Young  Men,  delivered 
in  America.  By  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G  S.,  LL  D.  Professor 
Drummond  was  a  fascinating  writer  and  speaker.  He  had  great  power  over 
young  men,  who  instinctively  recognized  his  manhood.  The  present  addresses 
on  some  fundamental  themes  of  manhood  and  Christian  thought  are  helpful  in 
the  extreme.  They  are  direct  and  personal.  They  reach  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
head.  Coming  as  it  does  thus,  after  its  author^s  death,  this  book  Speaks  with  a 
new  tenderness  and  significance.  It  is  a  choice  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  men.     New  York :  James  Pott  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

Bi^AiN  AND  Mind.  By  Dr.  Sanderson  Christison,  author  of  Crime  and 
Criminals.  This  book  earnestly  combats  the  materialistic  theory  of  the  mind. 
The  doctor  speaks  as  one  who  has  studied  deeply,  and  in  a  scientific  spirit.  He 
carries  his  readers  with  him  and  his  arguments  are  well  fortified  with  facts. 
Students  of  sociology,  phrenology  and  medicine  will  find  his  book  especially 
*  readable.     Chicago:  Published  by  the  author.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Story  of  English  Kings  according  to  Shakespeare.  By  J.  J.  Burns, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  The  historical  facts  according  to  the  Shakespearean  plays  are 
gathered  together  in  connected  form  in  this  volume.  Interesting  side-lights  are 
thrown  upon  the  poet's  work,  and  the  book  will  find  its  place  in  the  libraries  of 
many  admirers  of  the  great  dramatist.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  fine. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  edited  by  George  B.  Alton, 
M.A.,  is  a  late  addition  to  Appleton's  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books  Series. 
The  introduction  and  notes  are  helpful.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price, 
40  cents. 
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Stories  of  Maine  are  pleasantly  told  in  a  prettily  illustrated  volume  hy 
Sophie  Swett.  They  are  largely  Indian  stories,  and  the  book  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  interest  and  value  of  local  historical  study.  New  York :  The  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

Raphael.  By  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  This  is  Number  I.  in  the  Riverside  Art 
Series,  which  is  intended  to  reproduce  some  of  the  great  masters'  works  of  art, 
with  accompanying  description  and  biog^phy,  in  a  form  convenient  for  school 
use.    Issued  quarterly,  at  $1.00  a  year,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Crime  and  Criminals.  By  J.  Sanderson  Christison,  M.D.  Dr.  Christlson 
finds  certain  mental  and  physiological  marks  of  criminality  in  some  of  the  noted 
criminals  of  the  world  and  deduces  interesting  conclusions  therefrom.  He  has 
had  a  broad  experience  in  dealing  with  this  class  and  with  the  insane,  and  his 
book  shows  the  results  of  profound  thinking  and  wide  observation.  It  will  be 
of  service  to  detectives  and  others  who  are  practically  concerned  in  handling  the 
criminal  classes.  It  will  also  interest  students,  and  at  the  same  time  the  book 
has  a  fascination  for  the  general  reader.  The  present  is  the  second  edition. 
Published  by  the  author,  at  Chicago.    Price,  $1.25. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  op  Education  for  the  year  1897-1898.  Vol. 
I.  containing  Part  I.  This  comprehensive  volume,  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  Washington,  covers  almost  every  conceivable  educational 
subject.  Each  topic  is  treated  in  the  masterly  way  for  which  our  Commissioner, 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  is  noted.  Although  **  only  a  Government  report,"  bound  in 
the  somber  black  cloth  of  the  standard  pattern,  it  is  one  of  the  great  books  of 
the  year,  packed  solid  full  with  facts,  statistics,  plans,  working  theories,  and 
comparative  results  of  the  work  and  researches  of  the  ablest  educators  in  this 
and  other  countries.  A  set  of  these  reports  for  successive  years  would  make  a 
complete  educational  library.  At  least  they  are  indispensable  to  anyone  who  is 
attempting  to  form  such  a  library.  The  tables,  indices,  lists  of  college  presi- 
dents, superintendents  of  schools,  etc.,  are  valuable  for  reference.  The  volume 
will  be  sent  to  any  educator  on  application.  Washington :  The  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Essays  ox  the  Foundation  of  Education.  By  Rev.  J.  Godrycz,  Ph.D. 
We  have  in  this  volume  a  collection  of  thoughtful  essays  on  intellectual,  moral, 
physical  and  religious  education,  with  chapters  on  methods  of  teaching  history, 
and  on  international  and  civil  law.  It  is  a  book  for  teachers,  and  they  will  find 
helpful  suggestions  in  it  from  one  who  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  and  certainty  on  the  important  themes  of  which  he  treats.  Lansing, 
Mich. :  Lawrence  &  Van  Buren  Printing  Company. 

A  Manual  of  Zoology.  By  T.  Jeffrey  Parker,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  and  William 
A.  Haswell,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  The  authors  of  this  book  present  a  manual 
embodying  a  course  of  study  suited  to  higher  classes  of  schools,  and  to  some 
extent  to  junior  classes  in  the  universities.  For  the  sake  of  condensation  certain 
classes  of  animals  have  been  left  out;  also  all  descriptions  of  extinct  groups. 
Embryology  has  been  briefly  dealt  with.  The  work  has  been  adapted  to  the  uses 
o^American  students  by  the  mention  of  common  American  forms  closely  similar 
to  the  European  and  Australasian  forms  mentioned  in  the  English  edition.  The 
book  reflects  the  characteristic  thoroughness  of  English  scholarship,  and  will  be 
adopted  by  many  of  our  higher  schools  of  learning.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  $1.60. 
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The  Foundations  of  English  Literature.  By  Fred  Lewis  Patted.  Pro- 
fessor Pattee  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  History  of  American  Literature, 
which  has  had  a  cordial  reception  from  the  educational  and  the  general  reading 
world.  He  is  a  careful  and  judicious  student,  and  has  a  faculty  for  catching  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  age  of  which  he  writes.  He  brings  out  with  especial 
clearness  the  civil  and  moral  conditions,  and  describes  the  religious  thought 
underlying  so  much  of  literature,  with  unusual  perspicuity.  His  book  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  colleges,  high  schools  and  academies.  Boston  :  Silver,  Bur- 
det^t  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

We  have  received  Vol.  H.  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1897-98,  issued  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Having  recently  reviewed  Vol.  I.  of  this  magnificent  contribution  to 
the  educational  literature  of  the  country,  we  need  only  say.here  that  the  present 
volume  is  equal  to  the  first  in  far-reaching  influence  and  value.  There  is  not  a 
department  of  public  affairs  which  is  more  important,  none  in  which  abler  work 
is  done,  than  in  the  department  of  Education  by  Dr.  Harris  and  his  efficient  co- 
workers. These  reports  are  a  cause  for  national  pride  and  self-congratulation. 
They  are  always  worthy  qf  profound  study  by  educators  and  the  public. 

The  National  Educational  Association  has  published  the  Journal  op  Pro- 
ceedings AND  Addresses  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at 
Los  Angeles,  July  11-14,  1899.  It  makes  a  large  volume,  in  the  same  general 
style  as  Dr.  Harris*8  reports.  All  the  able  and  comprehensive  papers  presented 
at  Los  Angeles  are  given  in  full.  While  there  are  advantages  in  listening  to 
the  living  voices  of  the  speakers,  still  there  is  gain  also  in  having  these  thought- 
ful discourses,  within  reach,  where  their  weighty  utterances  can  be  examined  at 
leisure  and  thoroughly  digested.  Many  teachers  who  could  not  go  to  California 
*will  find  consolation  for  that  loss  in  the  instructive  pages  of  this  volume.  The 
work  has  been  well  prepared,  with  ample  indices,  lists  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, etc.  It  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Irwin  Shepard, 
Winona,  Minn. 

The  State  Library  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  Jan.,  1900,  consists  of  a  summary  of  legislation  by  States,  on  educational 
matters,  for  1899.  It  is  an  ably  prepared  and  useful  work,  placing  the  results  of 
legislative  action  throughout  the  country  on  this  important  topic  within  easy 
reach  of  the  student.     Published  at  Albany,  by  the  University.     Price,  25  cents. 

PERIODICALS. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Scripture,  of  Yale  University,  has  an  interesting^  article  in  the  March  number  of 
Appleton*s  Popular  Science  Monthly  on  Cross-Education.  He  points  out  an  important  but  often 
overlooked  psycholog^ical  principle  of  practical  education. Tkt  Atlantic  Monthly  has  an  impor- 
tant paper  from  the  pen  of  Le  Baron  R.  Brtgg^s,  of  Harvard  University,  on  the  Transition  from  School 
to  College.  We  regret  that  while  pointing  out  so  truthfully  the  dangers  of  this  critical  period  in 
^tudent-life  the  author  did  not  say  more  in  a  constructive  way  about  helps  and  remedies.    The  article 

is,  however,  very  readable  and  suggestive. Napoleon  on  Drunkenness,  in  the  March  Cemtmry, 

presents  the  great  French  commander  in  a  new  role. Pearson^s  Magazine  tells  how  real  diamonds 

are  made  out  of  sugar  and  how  hay  is  made  by  wire. Who  Will  Save  American  Cities?  is  the  tille 

of  an  article  in  the  Catholic   World  Magazine  for  February. A  timely  article  in  the  March 

Delineator  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  growing  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc. The  History  of  tht 

Michigan  State  Normal  School^  by  Prof.  D.  Putnam,  is  now  ready.    It  represents  much  labor  and 

research. Cornell  University  issues  a  valuable  Nature  Study  Quarterly,    The  last  number  deals 

with  the  subject  of  budding  and  grafting. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ARRESTED  DEVELOPMENT  IN  Offl^ 
DREN  AS  PRODUCED  BY  INJUDIQOUS  SCHOOL 

METHODS. 

WM.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  COMMISSIONKR  OF  EDUCATION, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THIS  is  a  day  of  inquiry  among  those  who  have  to  do  with 
education.  We  see  the  spectacle  of  the  march  of  the 
natural  sciences  conquering  new  fields  of  knowledge  ;  the  prog- 
ress of  invention  swiftly  turning  to  account  what  science  has 
discovered  by  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery ;  the 
rapid  multiplication  and  cheapening  of  the  means  of  intercom- 
munication ;  a  larger  and  larger  portion  of  our  citizens  becoming 
travelers  to  the  east,  west,  north  or  south  of  our  extensive  coun- 
try or  over  to  Europe  and  even  around  the  world — travel  furnish- 
ing an  educative  series  of  object  lessons. 

Of  the  remaining  population  who  do  not  take  these  object 
lessons,  nearly  all  read  the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals, 
and  learn  to  see  the  events  of  the  world  through  the  eyes  of 
trained  observers — the  events  moving  in  orderly  procession  and 
forming  the  warp  of  the  world-history.  In  the  midst  of  this 
great  change  in  the  relation  of  man  to  his  environment,  each 
one  finds  more  and  more  of  his  time  occupied  with  the  problems 
of  nations,  and  less  with  the  doings  of  his  village,  his  county 
or  his  state.     He  finds  more  interest  in  the  work  of  specialists 
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on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Knowledge,  and  he  has  less 
interest  in  the  common-places  of  everyday  life.  But  all  these 
enrichments  from  far-off  politics  and  industries,  or  from  reading 
the  secrets  disclosed  by  the  laboratory, — all  these  go  to  the 
better  understanding  of  home  affairs,  and  for  interpreting  the 
common^place  events  of  everyday  life. 

We  learn  to  look  at  what  is  near  us,  ourselves  being  armed 
with  new  points  of  view.  We  learn  to  see  through  and  behind 
the  petty  details  of  our  lives,  aided  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
laboratory*.  And  thus  we  come  to  be  investigators,  and  our 
home  life  assumes  for  us  new  interest. 

Hence,  too,  as  we  said,  this  has  become  a  day  of  inquiry 
for  teachers  as  well  as  other  people. 

Teaching  is  the  most  conservative  of  all  occupations,  except- 
ing always  the  ministry*  of  religion.  For  the  teacher  has  to 
deal  with  the  unformed,  undeveloped  human  being,  and  educate 
it  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  civilized  life,  and  above  all 
open  for  it  the  storehouse  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race.  He  finds 
the  child  full  of  caprice  and  wayward  impulses.  He  must  ex- 
ercise restraint  on  him,  and  teach  him  to  substitute  rational  ways 
of  doing  and  thinking  for  irrational  ones.  Thus  the  teacher  is 
obliged  to  pull  gently  but  firmly,  and  without  relaxing  his 
pressure,  in  one  direction,  while  the  native  impulses  of  the 
child  ever  and  anon  are  straining  in  the  opposite  direction, 
either  by  spasmodic  efforts  or  by  steady  and  perverse  willful- 
ness. The  teacher  is  therefore  apt  to  get  a  sort  of  cramp  by 
this  necessity  of  a  constant  pull  in  the  direction  of  conservative 
reaction  against  the  wild  impulses  of  the  child.  He  is  apt  to 
adopt  the  conviction  that  the  child  is  to  be  coerced,  no  matter 
how,  to  obey  the  rules  of  order ;  he  is  prone  to  regard  the  child 
as  a  perverse  being  who  has  no  rights  that  he,  the  teacher,  is 
bound  to  respect,  instead  of  cherishing  the  child's  self-activity, 
and  desiring  (as  he  ought)  before  all  things  to  lead  the  child 
to  adopt  rational  doing  and  thinking  through  his  own  option 
and  without  external  compulsion. 

Here  we  have  come  to  our  problem — the  teachers'  problem. 
This  is  the  chief  object  of  the  teacher  in  this  the  day  of  inquiry  : 
to  preserve  the  child's  self-activity  and  lead  him  to  adopt  the 
courtesies  and  amenities  of  life  in  place  of  self-seeking ;    to 
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adopt  the  principle  of  learning  the  experience  of  others  and 
profiting  by  it,  in  place  of  following  his  own  bent,  heedless  of  the 
behest  of  society. 

Hence  there  has  arisen  within  a  few  years  a  great  movement 
known  as  child-study,  and  many  teachers  are  now  struggling 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  Preyer's  observations  on  Infant 
Development  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  and  his  dis- 
ciples in  the  "  Pedagogical  Seminary,"  and  armed  with  new 
methods  to  conduct  investigations  for  themselves.  It  is  a  great 
movement,  and  we  can  all  see  that  pedagogy  is  to  gain  large 
results  from  it,  although  we  must  admit  that  those  who  take  it 
up  as  a  mere  fashion,  or  what  is  called  in  slang  a  '*  fad,"  will 
not  learn  much  more  from  it  than  from  anything  else  taken  up 
in  the  same  way. 

In  these  first  stages  there  is  necessarily  much  time  spent  on 
what  will  prove  to  be  mere  rubbish  heaps  after  all  is  done  with 
them.     That  is  the  case  in  all  sciences  in  their  first  careers. 

I  have  had  for  some  time  in  mind  a  contribution  to  child- 
study  in  the  way  of  directing  attention  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  fields  of  inquiry  in  education ;  namely,  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  the  over-cultivation  of  the  lower  faculties 
or  mental  activities  works  to  arrest  the  mind  in  that  lower 
faculty  or  stage  of  activity.  This  subject  has  received  but  little 
attention  from  students  of  education,  and  yet  there  is  no  subject 
that  deserves  more  careful  investigation,  if  we  except  always 
the  subject  of  the  question  of  the  educational  values  of  the 
branches  of  study.  That  alone  is  of  more  importance.  For  we 
must  know  the  ideals  of  the  race  before  we  can  find  any  place 
for  education.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  human  beings  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  while  some  of  these  fellow-beings  have  climbed  to 
the  to  pthat  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  helping  those  at  the  bot- 
tom to  ascend  the  ladder  by  education. 

We  must  therefore  in  the  science  of  pedagogy  first  fix  in  our 
minds  the  ideals,  and  then  next  we  must  see  how  to  elevate  the 
child  toward  those  ideals.  We  must  ascertain  what  studies  are 
necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  discover  how  much  study  of 
them  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  where  they  begin  to  be  hurt- 
ful and  arrest  development.  We  all  know  how  the  good 
teacher  loves  to  have  her  pupils  linger  on  the  round  of  the 
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ladder  where  she  is  laboring.  Under  the  plea  of  thoroughness 
she  detains  them  sometimes  a  year  or  more  on  a  lower  round  of 
the  ladder,  not  to  their  advantage  but  to  their  detriment.  Before 
they  ascend  to  the  next  round  of  the  ladder  they  have  become 
listless  and  mechanical  in  their  habits  of  study.  And  yet  it  is 
certain  that  the  school  discovered  an  essential  part  of  its  method 
when  it  first  saw  the  importance  of  thoroughness.  Thorough- 
ness is  necessary  in  all  good  instruction,  but  it  is  not  good  when 
carried  to  a  point  where  instruction  fails  to  develop  the  child  and 
where  induration  or  hardening  into  habit  begins.  For  at  first 
the  child  increases  his  development  in  will-power  and  arouses 
many  faculties  by  the  thorough  exercise  of  one  faculty  ;  then  by 
degrees  the  repeated  acts  of  will-power  begin  to  produce  a  habit, 
and  the  mind  begins  to  act  unconsciously  in  the  lines  where  it 
at  first  acted  with  so  much  effort  of  the  will.  Then  at  last  the 
habit  becomes  nearly  all,  and  the  mental  development  ceases. 
The  other  faculties  are  not  any  more  aroused  by  the  effort,  but 
only  one  slender  line  of  mental  activity  is  brought  into  use  and 
unconscious  habit  does  most  of  the  work. 

Then  induration  has  taken  place,  and  the  continuance  of 
thoroughness  along  this  line  robs  other  activities  of  nervous 
energy  and  absorbs  them.  A  machine-like  activity  supervenes 
in  place  of  intellect.  What  was  at  first  an  intellectual  synthesis 
has  sunk  down  into  use  and  wont.  It  has  been  relegated  to  the 
realm  of  instinct  or  to  forms  of  life-activity  but  little  above  mere 
automatism.  * 

Child-study  in  the  United  States,  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  has  not,  it  is  true,  done  much 
in  the  study  of  arrested  development.  But  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  it.  The  province,  being  almost  a  new  field  for 
science,  had  to  be  mapped  out  first  and  its  objects  inventoried. 
In  this  work  of  inventorying  an  immense  task  has  been  accom- 
plished by  his  disciples,  but  more  especially  by  Dr.  Hall  him- 
self. The  beginnings  must  necessarily  be  quantitative.  Take 
Dr.  Hall's  excellent  study  of  dolls  for  an  example  o\  the  quanti- 
tative survey  of  the  field  (see  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  129),  or  his  study  of  a  sand  pile  (^Princeton  Review)  for  a 
qualitative  inventory  of  the  contents  of  an  interesting  specimen 
of  the  social  education  of  boys  through  play.     Fix  the  order  of 
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succession,  the  date,  duration,  the  locality,  the  environment, 
the  extent  of  the  sphere  of  influence,  the  number  of  manifesta- 
tions and  the  number  of  cases  of  intermittence,  and  we  have  an 
exact  inventory  of  a  phenomenon.  When  stated  in  quantitative 
terms  anyone's  experience  is  useful  to  other  observers.  It  is 
easy  to  verify  it  or  add  an  increment  to  it.  By  quantification 
science  grows  continually  without  retrograde  movements. 

Let  us  turn  over  in  our  minds  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
arrested  development  may 'be  produced  by  what  supposes  itself 
to  be  good  teaching.  Let  us  see  where  child-study  promises  to 
yield  the  richest  results. 

First,  let  us  take  up  again  the  thesis  already  enunciated,  to 
wit,  that  the  attempt  to  secure  what  is  called  thoroughness  in 
the  branches  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  is  often  carried 
too  far ;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  arrested  devel- 
opment (a   sort   of  mental    paralysis)  in  the  mechanical   and 

.  formal  stages  of  growth.  The  mind,  in  that  case,  loses  its 
appetite  for  higher  methods  and  wider  generalizations.  The 
law  of  apperception,  we  are  told,  proves  that  temporary  meth- 
ods of  solving  problems  should  not  be  so  thoroughly  mastered 
as  to  be  used  involuntarily,  or  as  a  matter  of  unconscious  habit, 
for  the  reason  that  a  higher  and  more  adequate  method  of  solu- 
tion will  then  be  found  more  difiicult  to  acquire.  The  more 
thoroughly  a  method  is  learned   the  more  it  becomes  part  of 

,  the  mind,  and  the  greater  the  repugnance  of  the  mind  toward 
a  new  method.  For  this  reason  parents  and  teachers  discour- 
age young  children  from  the  practice  of  counting  on  the  fin- 
gers, believing  that  it  will  cause  much  trouble  later  to  root  out 
this  vicious  habit  and  replace  it  by  purely  mental  processes. 
Teachers  should  be  careful,  especially  with  precocious  children, 
not  to  continue  too  long  in  the  use  of  a  process  that  is  becoming 
mechanical ;  for  it  is  already  growing  into  a  second  nature,  and 
becoming  a  part  of  the  unconscious  apperceptive  process  by 
which  the  mind  reacts  against  the  environment,  recognizes  its 
presence,  and  explains  *it  to  itself.  The  child  that  has  been 
overtrained  in  arithmetic  reacts  apperceptively  against  his  en- 
vironment chiefly  by  noticing  its  numerical  relations, — he  counts 
and  adds ;  his  other  apperceptive  reactions  being  feeble  he 
neglects  qualities  and  causal  relations. 
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It  IS  Still  the  practice  in  many  schools  to  have  two  lessons 
daily  in  arithmetic,  one  styled  ''  mental  "  or  '*  intellectual,"  and 
the  other  "  written  "  arithmetic  (because  its  exercises  are  written 
out  with  pencil  or  pen).  By  this  device  the  pupil  is  made  to 
give  twice  as  much  time  to  arithmetic  as  to  any  other  branch. 
It  is  contended  by  the  opponents  of  this  practice,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  two  lessons  a  day  in  the  study  of  quantity 
have  a  tendency  to  give  the  mind  a  bent  or  set  in  the  direction 
of  thinking  quantitatively,  with  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the 
power  to  observe,  and  to  reflect  upon  qualitative  and  causal 
aspects ;  for  mathematics  does  not  take  account  of  causes,  but 
only  of  equality  and  difference  in  magnitude.  Another  child 
who  has  been  drilled  in  recognizing  colors  apperceives  the  shades 
of'color  to  the  neglect  of  all  else.  The  professor  of  the  new 
psychology  wants  sixty-four  shades  of  color  taught  to  his  infant 
child,  as  if  to  finish  up  that  phase  of  the  training  of  the  senses 
once  for  all.  How  fine  to  have  the  child  able  to  recognize 
sixty-four  shades  of  color ! 

A  third  child,  excessively  trained  in  form  studies  by  the  con- 
stant use  of  geometric  solids,  and  much  practice  in  looking  for 
the  fundamental  geometric  forms  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  multi- 
farious objects  that  exist  in  the  world,  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  apperceive  geometric  forms,  ignoring  the  other  phases 
of  objects. 

Whatever  he  sees  is  recognized  in  gepmetric  forms, — a  pear 
or  apple  as  a  cone  or  spheroid ;  a  picture  of  Raphael's  Trans- 
figuration as  a  square  ;  the  Laocoon  group  as  a  trapezium  ;  the 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  as  a  triangle. 

It  is,  certainly,  an  advance  on  immediate  sense-perception  to 
be  able  to  separate  or  analyze  the  concrete,  whole  impression, 
and  consider  quantity,  color,  or  form  apart  by  itself.  But  if 
arrested  mental  growth  takes  place  here,  the  result  is  deplorable. 
That  such  arrest  may  be  caused  by  too  exclusive  training  in 
recognizing  numerical  relations,  colors,  geometric  shapes,  or  in 
short  in  observing  any  isolated  feature  in  the  field  of  sense-per- 
ception, is  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  great  sleight-of-hand  performer,  Robert  Houdin  (or  was 
it  Hermann?),  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  how  his  father  trained 
him  to  pay  attention  to  show  windows  and  take  a  mental  in- 
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ventory  of  their  contents,  counting  the  objects  and  remembering 
what  they  were  all  in  a  glance.  This  habit  was  turned  to  use 
afterwards.  A  confederate  in  the  audience  would  call  for  the 
description  of  the  contents  of  these  windows,  and  the  young 
man  who  pretended  to  have  the  power  of  seeing  what  was 
absent  made  a  great  impression  by  describing  with  accuracy 
what  he  had  seen  and  memorized.  Now  this  cultivation  of  the 
power  of  attention  to  the  details  of  a  show  window  necessarily 
had  its  compensation.  He  had  to  neglect  attention  to  other 
things,  and  powerfully  concentrate  on  the  objects  which  he  was 
to  learn  in  one  glance.  To  force  one's  activity  into  the  learning 
of  sense-objects  may  or  may  not  be  hurtful  to  the  higher  powers 
of  thought.  If  the  senses  are  exercised  in  finding  individuals 
of  a  species,  or  in  finding  the  species  or  class  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual object  belongs, — this  kind  of  mental  work  cultivates 
thought.  But  the  picking  up  and  memorizing  disconnected 
objects  lames  the  power  of  thought.  Of  course  the  kind  of 
perception  and  memory  which  the  conjurer  developed  in  his 
son  was  a  kind  that  would  lame  his  power  of  thought.  It  was 
worse  than  the  power  of  attention  of  the  savage  who  sees  the 
trail  of  his  enemy,  or  of  a  wild  beast,  where  ordinary  observers 
would  not  see  a  single  trace  to  give  them  suspicion.  For  the 
savage  combines  the  evidences  which  his  senses  perceive  by 
the  power  of  thought,  and  interprets  them  by  the  category  of 
causality. 

Again,  it  seems  a  fine  thing  to  have  the  gifts  of  a  pioneer — 
that  of  Buffalo  Bill  or  the  Texan  boy  who  can  ride  a  horse  like 
a  circus  performer ;  the  Indian  boy  who  can  follow  a  trail — could 
you  make  a  botanist  of  the  latter  ^  or  give  the  former  a  graceful 
carriage  and  ease  of  manner  at  court  before  the  royal  presence? 

The  concentration  of  the  mind  on  the  art  of  balancing  one- 
self on  the  back  of  a  wild  horse,  and  baffling  all  his  efforts  to 
throw  his  rider,  certainly  fixes  two  or  three  mental  habits,  and 
makes  it  very  hard  to  acquire  others.  How  hard  it  would  be 
for  the  Indian  boy  to  unfix  his  attention  from  the  slight,  almost 
invisible  traces  of  the  wily  foe  whose  trail  he  has  found,  and 
study  the  genus,  species,  variety  and  family  of  the  plants  before 
him  ;  how  difficult  for  him  to  study  the  writings  of  botanists 
and  learn  to  see  all  plants  in  each  one. 
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It  is  a  great  thing  in  education  to  recognize  just  how  far  each 
branch  of  study  is  in.  the  way  of  every  other,  and  in  how  far 
each  helps  and  promotes  the  other.  This  principle  of  mutual 
aid  and  hindrance  is  not  regarded  in  mnemonics.  There  comes 
before  us  a  highly  recommended  system  of  mnemonics — a 
remedy  for  poor  nvj^mories.  We  secure  a  copy  of  a  book  con- 
taining the  principles  on  which  everybody  may  have  a  perfect 
recollection  of  all  that  happens.  It  is  probably  a  system  of 
associating  >Vhat  you  wish  to  retain^  with  a  scheme  of  letters 
which  can  be  made  into  words  by  some  device.  You  are  to 
construct  sentences  containing  the  woVds,  and  then  the  sentence 
will  recall  the  event  or  circumstance  that  you  wish  to  retain. 

Or,  again,  one  of  the  best,  or  one  of  the  least  injurious  of 
these  methods,  proposes  to  have  you  memorize  by  connecting 
one  thing  with  another  through  some  fancy  connected  with  tlie 
spelling,  or  through  some  other  meaning  to  the  word  that  you 
desire  to  recall.  To  use  a  system  of  mnemonics  one  must 
therefore  discover  puns  or  seek  fantastic  relations  between  the 
thing  or  its  name  and  some  other  thing  or  name. 

On  stating  it  in  this  way  we  see  at  once  what  the  educational 
effect  of  such  a  system  must  be.  It  is  a  training  in  idiocy. 
For  what  is  an  idiot  buj  one  who  sees  all  things  in  their  super- 
ficial relations  —  confuses  things  with  names  and  causes  with 
effects  ? 

The  memory  which  should  really  help  one  to  think  would  be 
one  in  which  effects  and  causes  are  discriminated  and  the  one 
recalled  through  the  other.  Take  any  event  and  study  out  its 
causes  and  we  shall  be  pretty  sure  to  remember  it.  Take  any 
cause  and  trace  out  its  effects  and  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  for- 
get it.  In  these  instances  we  re-enforce  memory  through 
thought,  and  strengthen  both  thought  and  memory  at  the  same 
time.  So  if  we  connect  things  organically  we  aid  the  memory, 
and  also  improve  the  thinking  power  at  the  same  time.  For 
instance,  if  we  have  a  scientific  system  of  botany  we  think  from 
the  general  to  the  particular,  from  the  class  to  its  genera  and 
species,  and  from  the  species  to  its  sub-species  and  to  the  individ- 
ual which  we  saw. 

Mnemonic  systems  are  types  of  much  that  goes  on  in  school 
education  which  arrests  the  development  of  the  higher  faculties. 
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To  learn  to  associate  words  and  things  by  accidental  relations 
is  to  arrest  the  activity  of  thinking  and  keep  the  mind  at  the 
standpoint  of  sense-perception — a  stage  in  which  the  contents 
of  the  mind  are  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atomic  facts. 

One  illustration  of  a  method  as  vicious  as  mnemonics  is  that 
of  teaching  how  to  read  by  what  is  called  phonics.  The  child 
is  introduced  to  a  series  of  words  in  which  one  vowel-sound 
is  common  to  nearly  all  the  words.     He  learns  to  read, — 

A  fat  cat  sat  on  a  mat.  He  had  a  rat,  etc.  The  child  is 
drilled  in  such  combinations  until  he  loses  his  sense  of  euphony, 
and  acquires  a  habit  of  making  English  sentences  with  villain- 
ous cacophonies.  Here  is  produced  a  fixed  habit, — an  arrested 
development  of  the  culture  of  the  ear  for  pleasant  sounding 
speech.  It  would  be  far  better  to  adopt  the  word  method,  or 
even  the  old  alphabetic  method  of  learning  to  read  than  to  gain 
time  by  a  method  which  incurs  such  dreadful  evils.  For  to 
destroy  the  sense  of  music  in  English  diction  is  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  future  poets. 

These  are  all  matters  which  belong  to  the  field  of  what  is 
called  the  new  psychology.  It  must  ascertain  the  actual  educa- 
tive eflfect  of  each  device  and  method,  new  and  old,  and  of  each 
branch  in  the  course  of  study.  What  is  called  the  **old 
psychology"  investigated  the  stages  from  the  iQwest  to  the 
highest  and  discovered  the  ideals  toward  which  education  must 
direct  the  pupil's  growth.  It  furnished  us  standards  or  norms 
by  which  ^o  measure  present  attainment  and  rate  of  progress. 

Although  the  old  pyschology  has  furnished  substantial  things 
it  has  not  furnished  all  that  is  desirable.  There  is  a  realm  of 
physiological  conditions  which  must  be  understood  and  brought 
under  control  before  man  can  be  made  to  realize  his  ideals.  The 
product  of  Nature  is  an  animal,  and  not  a  civilized  man.  How 
can  man  react  upon  Nature  ?  How  can  he  ascend  out  of  his  own 
natural  conditions?  How  can  he  rise  from  the  stage  of  sense- 
perception  to  that  of  reflection?  How  from  mere  reflection  to 
mere  thought?  How  can  he  put  oflf  his  state  of  slavery  to  the 
category  of  thing  and  environment  and  rise  to  the  category  of 
self-activity  ?  This  is  to  ask  how  we  can  ascend  from  a  mechani- 
cal view  of  the  world  to  an  ethical  view  of  it.  Certainly  we  must 
know  the  bodily  conditions  that  limit  or  enthrall  the  soul.     We 
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must  be  able  to  recognize  what  activity  tends  to  fix  the  soul  in  a 
lower  order  of  thought  and  action  and  what  exercise  will  tend  to 
lift  it  to  a  higher  order. 

I  have  mentioned  arrested  development  as  produced  by  exces- 
sive thoroughness  in  elementary  education.  There  are  likewise 
anthropological  conditions  which  are  liable  to  enthrall  or  arrest 
the  development  of  the  soul  on  its  way  toward  a  truly  spiritual 
culture.  It  should  be  the  object  of  the  school  to  aid  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  child  from  these  several  peculiar  conditions  which  are 
incidental  to  him  as  animal  and  not  as  human  being. 

To  enumerate  some  of  these  enthralling  conditions  through 
which  the  soul  passes  necessarily,  if  it  ever  comes  to  the 
highest,  we  must  name  the  influences  and  attractions  of  one's 
habitat,  its  climate  and  soil,  its  outlook,  its  mestns  of  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then,  next,  there  is  the  race  and 
stock  of  which  one  comes,  black,  red,  yellow  or  white — northern 
or  southern  European — inheriting  all  the  evil  tendencies  and 
all  the  good  aspirations.  Then  the  temperament  and  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  individual,  as  his  natural  talents  or  his  genius, — 
these  all  lie  deep  as  pre-determining  causes  in  his  career.  Then 
come  other  natural  elements  to  be  regarded — those  of  sex  ;  the 
seven  ages  from  infancy  to  senility ;  the  physical  conditions 
that  belong  to  sleep  and  dreams  and  the  waking  state,  the 
health  and  disease  of  the  body,  the  insane  tendencies,  the  re- 
sults of  habits  in  hardening  and  fixing  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  some  lower  round  of  activity.  If  he  is  the  architect, 
builder,  the  efficient  cause  or  the  free  will,  at  least  these  condi- 
tions of  habitat,  race  and  stock  furnish  the  material  that  he  is  to 
quarry  and  build  into  the  temple  of  his  life — a  Parthenon,  a  Pan- 
theon, or  only  a  mud  hut  or  a  snow  house. 

As  an  example  of  this  work  of  emancipation  by  the  school  we 
may  take  the  educational  methods  by  which  the  city  schools 
undertake  to  make  up  to  the  child  for  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  rural  surroundings  of  the  child  remote  from  the  city  and, 
contrariwise,  the  corresponding  methods  by  which  the  school  in 
the  country  attempts  to  give  the  child  a  notion  of  the  habits  of 
life  in  a  large  city.  So  too,  in  general,  the  methods  of  teaching 
geography  which  strive  to  make  the  child  realize  the  natural 
scenery,  the  fauna  and  flora,  the  social  condition  of  the  human 
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beings,  and  the  wonders  of  art  by  which  he  has  conquered  nature 
and  made  it  subservient  to  his  desires.  School  discipline  aims 
to  accomplish  by  mild  methods  the  development  of  self-control 
in  the  pupil  or  the  subjugation  of  his  natural  passions  and 
appetites,  the  adoption  of  graceful  carriage  of  the  body  in  place 
of  awkwardness  and  rude  manners.  The  family  and  the  school 
and  polite  society  each  have  methods  of  overcoming  mental 
defects  which  arise  from  the  tension  of  sex.  The  girl  masters 
intellectual  disciplines  and  clothes  her  weakness  and  senti- 
mentality with  grace  and  dignity.  The  boy,  on  the  other  hand, 
clothes  roughness  and  power  with  gentle  manners.  Good 
breeding  equalizes  these  natural  differences.  Even  insane 
tendencies  may  be  brought  under  self-control,  and  then  may  be- 
come tools  of  thought  and  instruments  of  intellectual  talent. 
Goethe's  wisdom  has  enriched  pedagogy  by  this  insight  into 
culture  which  should  make  every  peculiarity  and  even  every 
weakness  into  an  instrument  of  reason  and  a  means  of  higher 
perfection.  It  is  the  ideal  goal  of  pedagogy  to  accomplish  this 
transfiguration  of  natural  character  into  a  divine  ideal.  Doubt- 
less even  the  lower  races  of  mankind  may,  under  the  highest 
pedagogical  conditions,  be  able  to  transmute  their  weakness  into 
one  or  another  kind  of  strength. 

Experimental  psychology  has  hardly  entered  upon  the  field  of 
investigation  here  indicated.  It  must  discover  the  laws  of 
development  by  which  arrests  may  be  overcome  in  any  one  of 
these  departments  of  anthropology. 

Of  all  these,  the  laws  of  growth  from  infancy  to  mature  age 
mostly  concern  the  educator.  There  is  for  man,  as  con- 
trasted with  lower  animals,  a  long  period  of  helpless  infancy. 
Prof.  John  Fiske  has  shown  the  importance  of  this  fact  in  the 
theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  man.  Basing  his  theory  on 
some  hints  of  Wallace  and  Spencer,  he  has  explained  how  the 
differentiation  of  the  primitive  savage  man  from  the  animal 
groups  must  have  been  accomplished.  Where  psychical  life 
is  complex  there  is  not  time  for  all  capacities  to  become  organ- 
ized before  birth.  The  prolongation  of  helpless  infancy  is  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  man's  adaptations  to  the  spiritual 
environment  implied  in  the  habits  and  arts  and  modes  of  be- 
havior of  the  social  community  into  which  man  is  bom.     He  is 
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born  first  as  an  infant  body ;  he  must  be  born  second  as  an 
ethical  soul,  or  else  he  cannot  become  human.  The  conditions 
are  of  extreme  complexity.  This  is  the  most  important  con- 
tribution that  has  been  made  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to 
education. 

In  the 'light  of  this  discoverjr  we  may  see  what  an  important 
bearing  the  results  of  child-study  and  physiological  psychology 
will  have  on  education.  For  it  is  evident  that  if  the  child  is  at 
any  epoch  of  his  long  period  of  helplessness  inured  into  any 
habit  or  fixed  form  of  activity  belonging  to  a  lower  stage  of 
development,  the  tendency  will  be  to  arrest  growth  at  that 
standpoint,  and  make  it  difficult  or  next  to  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  growth  of  the  child  into  higher  and  more  civilized 
forms  of  soul  activity. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  a  severe  drill  in  mechanical 
habits  of  memorizing  or  calculating,  any  overcultivation  of 
sense-perception  in  tender  years,  may  so  arrest  the  develop- 
ment of  the  soul  in  a  mechanical  method  of  thinking  as  to 
prevent  further  growth  into  spiritual  insight.  Especially  on  the 
second  plane  of  thought  which  follows  that  of  sense-perception 
and  the  mechanical  stage  of  thinking, — namely,  the  stage  of 
noticing  mere  relations  and  of  classifying  by  mere  likeness  or 
difference,  or  even  the  search  for  causal  relations — there  is  most 
danger  of  this  arrested  development.  The  absorption  of  the 
gaze  upon  adjustments  within  the  machine  prevents  us  from 
seeing  the  machine  as  a  whole.  The  attention  to  details  of 
coloring  and  drawing  may  prevent  one  from  seeing  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  great  work  of  art.  The  habit  of  parsing  every 
sentence  that  one  reads  may  prevent  one  from  enjoying  a 
sonnet  of  Wordsworth. 

I  have  said  that  too  much  counting  and  calculating  may  at  a 
tender  age  set  the  mind  in  the  mechanical  habit  of  looking  for 
mere  numerical  relations  in  whatever  it  sees.  A  friend  of  piine 
was  much  pleased  with  what  she  supposed  to  be  close  attention 
on  the  part  of  her  nephew  to  the  sermon  in  church.  But  she 
was  dismayed  by  his  disclaimer  to  her  words  of  praise  on  the 
way  from  church:  *'I  was  not  listening  to  the  sermon,  I  was 
counting  the  points  of  the  fringe  on  the  curtain  back  of  the 
pulpit." 
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Certainly  the  young  savage  who  is  taught  to  see  in  Nature 
only  the  traces  that  mark  the  passage  of  a  wild  animal,  or  per- 
haps of  a  warrior  foe,  has  stopped  his  growth  of  observation  at 
a  point  not  very  much  above  that  of  the  hound  that  hunts  by 
scent.  And  yet  all  these  mechanical  studies  are  necessary  at 
some  period  in  the  school ;  they  cannot  be  replaced  except  by 
others  equally  objectionable  in  the  same  aspect.  The  question 
is,  then,  where  to  stop  and  change  to  other  and  higher  branches 
in  time  to  preserve  the  full  momentum  of  progress  that  the  child 
has  made.     Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward  has  pointed  out  that  the 

• 

educational  effect  of  manual  training  is  destroyed  by  having  the 
pupil  work  for  the  market.  It  turns  the  attention  toward  the 
training  in  skill,  and  the  educational  effect  which  comes  of  first 
insight  is  afterwards  neglected.  The  first  machine  made  is  an 
education  to  its  maker;  the  second  and  subisequent  machines 
made  are  only  a  matter  of  habit.  To  keep  the  intellect  out  of 
the  abyss  of  habit,  and  to  make  the  ethical  behavior  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  unquestioning  habit,  seems  to  be  the  deside- 
ratum. 

Child-study  when  it  comes  to  this  in  this  matter  of  arrested 
.  development,  if  it  can  tell  the  teacher  how  far  to  push  thor- 
oughness  toward  the   borders   of  mechanical  perfection,   and 
where  to  stop  just  before  induration  and  arrest  set  in,  will  reform 
all  our  methods  of  teaching. 

The  orphaned  and  outcast  child  becomes  precociously  world- 
wise.  But  the  school  can  scarcely  reclaim  the  gamin  from  the 
streets  of  Paris  or  New  York.  He  has  become  as  cunning  and 
self-helpful  as  the  water-rat,  but  not  in  ethical  or  spiritual 
methods.  He  should  have  been  held  back  from  the  bitter  les- 
sons of  life  by  the  shielding  hand  of  the  family.  He  would 
then  have  become  a  positive  influence  for  civilization  in  its 
height  and  depth.  Victor  Hugo's  gamin  can  live  a  life  only  a 
little  above  that  of  the  water-rat,  and  is  fitted  only  to  feed  the 
fires  of  revolution. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  as  regards  the  whole  field  of 
child-study,  that  nearly  all  the  pathological  questions  in  educa- 
tion depend  upon  some  branch  of  physiological  psychology  for 
their  solutions.  We  can  see  what  is  the  relation  of  this  inquiry 
into  child-study  to  the  problem  of  educational  values,  and  to 
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the  Herbardan  principle  of  interest.  But  these  do  not  depend 
wholly  upon  child-study  for  their  settlement.  First  and  fore- 
most the  teacher  of  the  schpol  has  before  him  the  selection  of  the 
branches  of  learning  to  be  studied.  These  must  be  discovered 
by  looking  at  the  grown  man  in  civilization  rather  than  at  the 
child. 

The  child  has  not  yet  developed  his  possibilities.  The 
child  first  shows  what  he  is  truly  and  internally  when  he  be- 
comes a  grown  man.  The  child  is  the  acorn.  The  acorn 
reveals  what  it  is  in  the  oak  only  a'fter  a  thousand  years.  Man 
has  revealed  what  he  is,  not  in  the  cradle,  but  in  the  great 
world  of  human  history  and  literature  and  science.  He  has 
written  out  his  nature  upon  the  blackboard  of  the  universe.  In 
order  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  human  will  we  look  into 
Plutarch's  Parallel  Lives.  To  see  what  he  has  done  in  phi- 
losophy, we  read  Plato,  Aristotle,  Leibnitz  and  Hegel.  For 
science  we  look  to  the  Newtons  and  Darwins. 

We  do  not  begin,  therefore,  with  child-study  in  our  school 
education.  But  next  after  finding  the  great  branches  of  human 
learning  we  consider  the  child,  and  how  to  bring  him  from  his 
possibility  to  his  reality.  Then  it  becomes  essential  to  study  the 
child  and  his  manner  of  evolution.  We  must  discover  which  of 
his  interests  are  already  on  the  true  road  toward  human  great- 
ness. We  must  likewise  discover  which  ones  conflict  with  the 
highest  aims  and  especially  what  interests  there  are  that,  although 
seemingly  in  conflict  with  the  highest  aims  of  man,  are  yet 
really  tributary  to  human  greatness,  leading  up  to  it  by  wind- 
ing routes. 

All  these  are  matters  of  child-study,  but  they  all  presuppose 
the  first  knowledge;  namely,  the  knowledge  of  the  doings  of 
mature  humanity.  '  There  can  be  no  rational  progress  made 
in  child-study  without  keeping  in  view  constantly  the  goal  of 
culture,  the  ideal  of  civilization.  Measured  by  its  standard 
many  of  the  scholastic  ideals  that  have  been  formed  in  the 
schoolroom  are  seen  to  result  in  arresting  the  child's  progress 
toward  the  highest  attainments. 
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THE  INEVITABLE  PROBLEM. 

SARAH   LOUISE   ARNOLD,   SUPERVISOR   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

INSTITUTION  life  of  any  sort  has  its  own  peculiar  tenden- 
cies, advantages  and  dangers.  The  institution  is  the  out- 
growth of  human  experience,  and  records  the  organized  effort 
of  mankind  to  meet  certain  conditions  and  supply  certain  needs.  . 
The  need  is  the  first  factor,  for  the  institution  springs  up  in 
response  to  its  demands,  and  shapes  itself  in  supplying  these 
demands.  Plans  which  at  first  are  experimental  crystallize  into 
fixed  habits  and  customs,  and  debatable  theories  become  estab- 
lished principles  of  action. 

A  critical  study  of  the  history  of  any  institution  will  illustrate 
this  line  of  development.  The  hospital  is  established  because 
the  sick  must  be  provided  for,  and  human  sympathy  yearns  to 
provide  for  the  suffering  and  the  needy.  In  order  to  deal 
with  the  numbers  which  are  admitted,  and,  indeed,  in  order 
to  protect  them,  certain  rules  and  customs  are  ordained ;  but  it 
often  happens  that  the  minor  rules  and  traditions  of  the  institu- 
tion come  to  outweigh  the  need  of  the  patient  for  whose  good 
the  institution  was  created.  The  history  of  the  treatment  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  insane  has  often  revealed  the  same  tendency. 
The  directors  of  an  institution  naturally  tend  to  magnify  and 
exalt  the  ways  and*  means  by  which  the  good  of  the  institution 
has,  in  many  cases,  been  secured;  and  in  the  course  of  time  it 
becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  adapt  these  ways  and  means  to 
new  conditions,  or  to  the  individual  need  of  the  inmates  for 
whose  good  the  institution  was  at  first  established. 

The  school,  as  an  institution,  displays  the  same  tendencies 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  dangers.  Its  purpose  was  to  secure  the 
good  of  the  children,  and  the  sincerest  aim  of  all  friends  of  the 
school  is  to  aid  the  children  in  all  possible  ways  through  this 
public  institution.  But  the  fact  that  the  institution  deals  with 
great  numbers  of  children  has  necessitated  the  reduction  of 
experience  to  custom  ;  while  custom,  in  turn,  has  developed  fixed 
and  dominant  rules.  Tradition  acquires  a  halo  through  long 
association,  and,  consequently,  ways  and  means  which  in  many 
cases  were  avowedly  experimental  at  the  start  have  become  fixed 
into  invariable  rules. 
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Thus  the  young  girl  who  grows  up  in  a  town  or  city,  attend- 
ing the  public  school,  unconsciously  becomes  familiar  with  the 
school  traditions,  accepting  them  naturally  as  she  accepts  the 
peculiar  customs  of  her  neighborhood  or  the  individual  peculi- 
arities of  her  home.  School  to  her  stands  for  these  customs 
and  traditions,  plus  the -knowledge  which  she  gains  by  means  of 
the  general  equipment  of  the  institution.  She  graduates  from 
the  high  school,  from  the  normal  school,  perhaps  from  college, 
and  returns  as  a  teacher,  it  may  be  to  the  very  district  in  which 
^he  grew  up,  and  takes  her  place  at  the  desk  in  the  very  room 
in  which  she  was  taught  as  a  child. 

How  natural  under  these  circumstances  for  the  teacher  to 
accept  without  question  the  garment  woven  of  past  tradition — 
to  accept  it  as  she  does  the  weather,  the  sunrise,  the  sunset,  the 
change  of  seasons.  She  would  indeed  show  a  marked  strength 
of  mind  and  an  unusual  quality  of  character  if  she  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  these  customs,  which  seem  to  her  inherent  in  the 
institution  itself  and  inseparable  from  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
Her  pupils  stand  and  come  and  go  just  as  she  did  as  a  child. 
The  accustomed  restrictions  of  discipline  and  organization  are 
as  natural  as  bre.athing.  What  wonder  that  the  accomplishment 
of  the  lesson  for  the  day,  the  perpetuation  of  the  programme, 
the  mastery  of  the  school  routine,  the  attainment  of  the  tradi- 
tional order,  become  to  her  far  more  vital  than  John's  growth  in 
grace  or  Susan's  development  of  the  power  of  self-control ! 
And  yet  the  discipline,  the  routine,  the  drder  of  exercises  exist 
for  the  sake  of  this  very  John  and  Susan,  and  the  teacher's 
inevitable  problem  is  to  secure  through  the  school  organization 
the  good  of  these  children.  Failing  in  this,  the  school  just  so 
far  fails  to  secure  the  end  for  which  it  was  established.  Achiev- 
ing this  result  the  school  is  good,  even  if  it  departs  from  the 
accepted  standard  of  school-keeping. 

Again  the  teacher  is  confronted  by  an  added  problem. 
Returning  to  her  early  associations  and  accepting  a  more  or 
less  artificial  environment,  she  assumes  of  necessity  the  work 
of  directing  immature  minds.  She  knows  more  about  most 
things  than  do  her  pupils.  They  are  accustomed  to  believe  thai 
her  word  establishes  law.  If  she  says  that  a  thing  is  so,  they 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  fact  is  established.     It  is  not  strange 
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that  the  teacher  tends  to  become  tinctured  by  this  all-pervading 
belief,  and  to  share  the  opinion  of  her  pupils.  She  speaks  with 
an  air  of  authority  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school.  Can  we 
wonder  if  she  forgets  her  limitations  and  over-emphasizes  her 
accomplishments,  becomes  fixed  in  her  own  fashion  of  thought 
and  action,  and  ceases  to  be  hospitable  to  innovations  which 
might  otherwise  modify  her  habit,  or  at  least  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better  way  than  that  which  she  has  found?  Yet 
this  way  danger  lies,  for  .growth  ceases  and  work  becomes  petty 
and  tyrannical  when  this  stage  is  reached. 

Thus,  however  earnest,  however  able,  however  progressive  a 
teacher  may  be,  she  must  contend  with  the  strong  tendencies  of 
the  institution  and  of  her  profession.  In  order  to  prevent 
herself  from  becoming  simply  a  part  of  a  machine— performing 
her  allotted  service  without  question — or  from  assuming  the 
attitude  of  a  dictator,  owing  to  her  environment,  she  must  con- 
sciously study  the  situation  from  the  outside.  She  must  learn  to 
regard  the  institution  as  a  servant  and  not  a  master,  as  one  of 
the  phases  of  social  life  rather  than  an  end  in  itself,  and  to  turn 
upon  her  every-day  routine  the  keen  scrutiny  of  a  mind  accus- 
tomed to  observe  the  world  of  actual  life  as  well  as  the  world  of 
the  school. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  actual  danger  of  the  institution 
as  such,  except  through  a  conscious  apprehension  of  the  original 
purpose  of  the  organization  and  a  constant  study  of  the  outside 
world.  The  teacher,  whether  a  principal  or  a  subordinate,  must 
constantly  ask  herself:  *'  What  is  this  institution  accomplishing? 
What  ends  ought  it  to  secure?  Why  am  I  following  this  certain 
routine?  Is  it  the  best  which  I  could  devise?  Is  it  as  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  children  to-day  as  it  was  ten,  twenty- 
five,  fifty  years  ago?  Are  the  needs  of  the  children  just  what 
they  were  at  that  time?  Has  the  school  a  new  task  to  perform? 
Is  every  child  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  school  the  utmost 
which  the  institution  could  bestow  upon  him?  Do  the  parents 
understand  the  present  school  conditions?  Would  they  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  accomplishment  if  they  understood 
what  might  be  done  for  their  children  ?  Ought  conditions  to  be 
different,  and  can  I  help  to  make  them  diflferent?" 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions  the  teacher  must  leave  the 
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precincts  of  the  school  and  know  something  of  life  in  other 
circles, — the  home,  the  children  in  the  home  ;  the  store,  in  which 
children  labor  and  which  makes  its  absolute  demands  upon 
them ;  the  counting  house ;  the  street ;  the  wharves ;  the  rail- 
road. Business  organizations  must  be  known  to  her,  and  the 
demands  of  the  times  upon  the  children  who  come  under  her 
care.  What  knowledge  do  they  bring  to  school?  What  will 
they  need  to  know  for  future  guidance?  What  power  must 
they  develop?  What  will  be  their  duty,  their  responsibility, 
their  influence  as  members  of  the  community  in  the  days  to 
come?  Should  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  to-day  be  satisfied 
with  what  the  school  is  doing  to  prepare  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  future?  Ought  the  citizens  of  to-day  to  be  contented 
with  the  preparation  for  citizenship  which  our  boys  and  girls  are 
receiving?  Have  the  banker,  the  *' baker  and  the  candlestick 
maker,**  the  maker  of  machines  and  the  maker  of  roads,  the 
maker  of  books  and  the  maker  of  laws,  any  word  to  contribute 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools?  Can  the  teacher  do  her 
part  well  if  she  fails  to  look  upon  the  institution  from  the  outside  . 
as  well  as  from  the  inside,  and  to  judge  it  according  as  it  fulfills 
or  fails  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  the  times? 

As  a  body,  we  ought  to  receive  with  enthusiasm  and  appre- 
ciation the  comments  and  suggestions  of ''the  laity"  as  to 
school  matters.  It  is  well  for  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
routine  and  the  details  of  the  institution  to  know  how  the  prod- 
uct of  their  work  is  received  by  the  general  public.  The  only 
aim  of  the  school  should  be  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  a  useful,  an 
intelligent  and  a  happy  life.  To  this  end  school-keepers  and 
school-teachers  must  know  what  is  required  by  their  times. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  the  second  problem  of  the  teacher, 
except  the  recognition  of  the  work  of  teaching  as  serious,  sacred 
and  responsible, — a  matter  too  great  to  be  mastered  by  any  one 
person.  As  soon  as  our  work  ceases  to  be  counted  as  teaching 
algebra,  arithmetic  or  geometry,  and  is  recognized  as  teach- 
ing children,  we  shall  begin  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of 
our  task  and  our  need  of  help.  To  aid  in  the  growth  of  a 
human  soul  is  a  mighty  task,  before  which  any  teacher  may  be 
reverent,  and  to  which  she  may  well  give  the  most  careful  and 
serious  preparation.     Recognizing  the  importance  of  her  work. 
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she  ceases  to  consider  herself  as  a  complete  master  of  the  art. 
Knowing  that  she  needs  to  learn,  she  develops  the  grace  of 
humility,  seeks  to  share  what  others  have  learned,  and  thus 
counteracts  the  tendency  of  the  school-keeper  to  become  a 
dictator  and  a  tyrant. 

For  her  own  salvation  the  teacher  must  always  be  a  student 
and  disciple ;  must  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  who  have  been  taught 
in  academif  halls  or  in  the  schools  of  experience ;  must  be 
ready  to  learn  all  that  can  be  taught  by  those  who  have  studied 
in  any  of  its  phases  the  complex  problem  of  our  marvellous  life. 

Such  a  consideration  of  our  institution  and  its  problems  ought 
to  lead  us  to  a  definite  course  of  action.  First,  we  should  be 
ready  to  accept  suggestions  and  criticisms  from  those  who  see 
our  work  from  the  outside  in  its  relation  to  what  is  called  prac- 
tical life.  The  fact  that  a  thing  has  been  good  does  not  prove  that 
it  will  always  meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  we  should 
bend  a  listening  ear  to  the  comments,  the  petitions  and  the  criti- 
cism of  those  who  have  a  different  point  of  view.  Second,  we 
should  recognize  that  the  changes  in  social  life  demand  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  our  institution,  and  should  be  willing  to 
appreciate  this  need  at  the  same  time  that  we  hold  fast  to  the 
things  which  we  have  considered  good.  Third,  remembering 
that  the  school  was  created  for  the  child,  we  should  strive  in 
every  possible  way  to  prevent  our  traditions  of  organization  and 
classification  from  hindering  the  growth  or  advancement  or  in- 
spiration of  the  individual.  Whenever  we  find  a  single  pupil 
who  receives  less  at  the  hands  of  the  institutiou  than  he  would 
have  received  as  an  individual,  we  ought  to  begin  to  question 
whether  we  can  find  a  better  way. 

And  lastly,  as  teachers,  for  our  own  sake,  to  guard  against 
the  enslavement  of  our  oflSce,  we  should  sit  at  the  feet  of  those 
who  know  some  things  better  than  we  know  them,  constantly 
discovering  to  ourselves  our  weakness  and  our  limitations. 
Then  we  shall  have  sympathy  with  the  pupils  who  in  our  little 
department  know  less  than  we  do,  but  who  in  the  years  to  come 
may  be  able  to  lead  us  in  paths  we  have  not  known.  Something 
we  must  study — something  we  must  learn — in  order  to  preserve 
the  attitude,  not  of  humbleness,  but  of  real  humility,  which  is 
inseparable  from  true  wisdom. 
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These  problems  of  the  school  are  felt  in  differing  degrees 
wherever  the  school  is  known.  They  have  been  met  and  solved 
by  many  of  our  wisest  and  best  teachers.  They  are  farthest 
from  solution  where  the  good  of  the  school  is  exalted  above  the 
needs  of  the  children,  and  where  teachers  are  content  to  rest  in 
the  belief  that  the  thing  that  has  been  is  the  thing  that  shall  be, 
— that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  But  until  we  know 
how  to  make  our  schools  minister  in  fullest  measure  to  the  needs 
of  every  child  within  their  borders,  we  must  count  ourselves 
keepers  of  schools  rather  than  teachers  of  children.  And 
until  we  ourselves  recognize  the  true  meaning  of  our  labors, 
and  consider  the  children  above  the  institution,  we  shall  fall 
short  of  our  desired  attainment  even  in  *'  school-keeping." 

STATE   UNIVERSITIES   OF  THE   WEST  -  THEIR  RISE 

AND  GROWTH* 

J.    L.  .PICKARD,    LL.D.,    IOWA   CITY,    IOWA. 

THIS  warm  day  in  January,  1900,  finds  me  in  reminiscent 
mood.  Upon  just  such  a  day  fifty-four  years  ago,  while 
riding  in  a  coach  from  Chicago  westvvard,  my  eyes  rested  for 
the  first  time  upon  a  boundless  **  sea  of  land," — an  Illinois 
prairie.  As  was  natural,  my  thoughts  roved  over  a  wide  ex- 
panse in  search  of  some  settlement  bearing  evidence  of  need 
of  the  services  of  a  '*  Yankee  schoolmaster."  A  stirring  mining 
village  just  east  of  the  Mississippi  suggested  the  possibilities  of 
a  fair  support.  Trial  proved  the  suggestion  illusive.  The 
college  was  yet  far  away.  The  era  of  high  schools  had  not 
dawned.  The  generous  provision  of  the  General  Government 
for  State  universities  had  attracted  little  attention,  save  from 
men  who  were  anxious  to  secure  the  land  donated.  There  was 
but  little  call  for  instruction  beyond  the  **  bread  and  butter 
studies."  The  hunger  for  higher  education  was  not  severe. 
Academies  and  embryo  colleges  and  misnamed  universities 
furnished  meager  food,  but  all  that  was  required. 

Of  the  forty-five  States  only  those  formed  out  of  public  terri- 
tory, twenty-seven  in  number,  have  received  the  donation  of 
46,080  acres  each,  known  to-day  as  **  University  Lands."  Ohio, 
Florida  and  Wisconsin  were  more  liberally  treated. 
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Ohio  located  her  lands  in  1795,  chartered  a  university  in 
1804,  and  opened  its  doors  with  a  corps  of  profe3sors  in  1822. 
Alabama  followed  in  1831 ;  Indiana  in  1839 ;  Michigan  in  1841 ; 
and  Missouri  in  1842. 

Not  one  of  the  above  would  be  recognized  as  a  university 
to-day.  Ohio  University  at  Athens  has  never  been  other  than 
a  college.  Alabama  as  late  as  1876  had  only  a  collegiate  de- 
partment. Michigan  was  without  a  president  till  1852,  when 
Chancellor  Tappan  as  its  head  introduced  the  true  university 
idea.  Missouri  added  to  her  university  the  first  professional 
department  in  1868. 

Practically  the  above  five  universities  date  their  beginnings 
within  the  half  century  of  my  Western  life.  In  the  table  ap- 
pended I  have  arranged  them  in  chronological  order,  giving 
the  date  of  their  emergence  from  a  mere  collegiate  state,  taking 
my  data  as  far  as  possible  from  Commissioner  Harris's  reports. 
The  first  column  gives  the  date  of  opening  the  university  ;  the 
second  column  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  professional  de- 
partments ;  the  third  the  names  of  professional  departments 
arranged  in  order  of  introduction.  Several  States  gave  their 
agricultural  college  grants  to  the  State  university  authorities ; 
so  the  agricultural  department  appears  as  the  first  professional 
department  organized,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  only  one.  As 
all  have  a  collegiate  department  which  embraces  engineering 
and  pedagogy  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  these  subjects  are  not 
named  as  of  distinct  character  except  in  a  few  instances  of 
special  prominence  given  to  them. 

Ohio  appears  twice  since  the  University  at  Athens  has  not 
passed  the  collegiate  state,  but  the  institution  now  known  a^ 
Ohio  State  University  is  at  Columbus. 

Illinois  used  its  university  fund  in  founding  a  normal  univer- 
sity still  in  successful  operation  at  Normal,  and  the  institution 
now  known  as  the  University  of  Illinois  was  founded  upon  the 
agricultural  college  grant. 
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TABLE  I. 


• 

Statk. 

Univci 
Open 

Professional  Departments  with  Date  of  Opening. 

Ohio     .     .     . 

1822 

Alabama   .     . 

183 1 

Medicine  (59),  Normal  (68),  Law  (73) ,  Pharmacy  (?). 

Indiana     .     . 

1839 

Law  (42). 

Michigan  .     . 

1841 

Medicine  (50),  Law  (59),  Hom.  Med.  (75),  Dentistry  (75), 
Pharmacy  (82). 

Missouri    .     . 

1842 

Medicine  (45),  Agriculture  (70),  Law  (72). 

Mississippi    . 

1848 

Law  (54),  Agriculture  (71). 

Wisconsin 

1849 

Agriculture  (66),  Law  (68),  Pharmacy  (83). 

Utah      .     .     . 

1850 

Iowa     .     .     . 

1855 

Law  (66), Medicine  (70),  Hom.  Med.  (77) ,  Dentistry  (81), 
Pharmacy  (85). 

Illinois      .     . 

1857 

Normal  (57). 

Louisiana 

i860 

Agriculture. 

Washington  . 

1862 

Pharmacy  (95). 

Kansas      .     . 

1866 

Law  (79),  Pharmacy  (85). 

Illinois      .     . 

1868 

Agriculture  (68),  Architecture  (68),  Pharmacy  (59). 

California 

1869 

Agriculture  (69),  Pharmacy(73),  Law(78), Dentistry (82). 

Ohio     .     .     . 

1870 

Agriculture  (70),  Law  (91),  Pharmacy  ( — ). 

Minnesota 

1870 

Agriculture  (70),  Medicine  (83),  Law  (88),  Hom.  Med. 
(83),  Dentistry  (88),  Pharmacy  (92). 

Nebraska  .     . 

187 1 

Agriculture  (71),  Law  (91). 

Arkansas  .     . 

1872 

Agriculture  (72),  Law  (87). 

Oregon      .     . 

1876 

Law  (84  ,  Medicine  (87). 

Colorado  .     . 

1877 

Medicine  (83),  Law  (92). 

S.  Dakota      . 

1882 

Texas  .      .     . 

1883 

Agriculture(83),  Law(83),  Medicine(9i),  Pharmacy(93). 

Florida      .     . 

1884 

Agriculture  (84). 

N.  Dakota     . 

X884 

Nevada      .     . 

1886 

Agriculture  (86). 

Wyoming 

1887 

Agriculture  (87). 

Arizona     .     . 

1891 

• 

Oklahoma 

1892 

Pharmacy  (93). 

Idaho    .     .     . 

1892 

Pharmacy  (92). 

Montana   .     . 

1895 

The  following  table  is  drawn  from  Commissioner  Harris's 
Report  for  1897-8.  The  income  from  tuitions  is  excluded,  since 
it  is  designed  to  show  only  the  aid  furnished  students  in  pursuit 
of  an  education.  The  item  of  income  will  vary  year  by  year  in 
totals,  while  that  realized  from  Productive  Funds  will  change 
less  as  the  lands  from  which  the  fund  is  derived  are  largely  dis- 
posed of  and  proceeds  invested. 
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iNCQMt. 

SIUD.BTS. 

i%,i 

- 

Ji|J 

FrodueUve 

m 

Toul 

1 

Fund. 

Number. 

Alabama    .     .     . 

$34,000 

$14,000 

:3'8 

318 

$75-47 

$48,000 

4S.700 

iS7 

58 

66,377 

76.777 

606 

343 

California  t 

114,897 

436.585 

55 '.481 

'-iVo 

5.391 

13064 

Colorado   . 

4.000 

116,000 

130,000 

337 

Florida" 

9.107 

" 5-493 

14,600 

r^ 

150 

Idnhot  ■ 

41J 

+4.750 

45,i6j 

87 

Illinoi.* 

•4.367 

3'3.984 

3|8.3S^ 

■..581 

■.383 

Indlann 

30.000 

80.000 

11.049 

1.049 

104.86 

■  7.760 

7^.979 

90.739 

:'.3n 

1,313 

64.  It 

Kansas  . 

7,000 

89.540 

96,540 

I.,o6J 

..061 

90.90 

Louisiana 

u.ssfi 

44.^44 

J8.800 

350 

161 

Michigan  t 

3S.500 

160,191 

598,691 

t3i>5 

^,115 

9,,  .88 

Minn«0l«t 

SS.9I4 

"Sj.873 

119,787 

:^.V 

i,89» 

75  99 

Mis6i6.ippi 

.la-fMS 

S.ooo 

37.643 

:j74 

^74 

14468 

Mis»ouri  t  . 

64.97' 

84,060 

149,031 

174° 

X 

301.39 

Montana    . 

19,000 

30,000 

170 

Nebraska  t 

164.150 

164.150 

1,411 

Nevada .     . 

3.800 

S>.078 

S4.878 

3'7 

,';s 

N.  Dakota 

35 .000 

35,000 

361 

Ohio*   .     . 

3J'973 

13' -815 

164.798 

1 1.150 

130.36 

Oklahoma 

13,100 

367 

'''36 

Oregon 

S.ooo 

30.000 

38:^ 

337 

■58 

S.  Dakota  . 

il.490 

14.490 

,K 

73 

Texa.     .     . 

70,011 

71,500 

14  2.!;  11 

800 

■  78 'S 

Utah      .     . 

693 

60,693 

141 

loS 

Waihlnelon 
Wlsconiln  t 

30, coo 

40.350 
350000 

40,150 
380.000 

::,^ 

.,m 

11379 

Wyoming  t     .     . 

46,633 

46.633 

168 

61 

53.S9».9'8 

11,6)8 

GROWTH  AMD  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  tables  presented  above  show  the  movement  from  a  collegi- 
ate status  to  the  broader  one  of  a  group  of  professional  schools, 
with  the  college  as  the  center,  thus  establishing  the  right  to  the 
title  University.  The  West  is  full  of  self-atyled  universities  — 
collegiate,  normal,  commercial,  etc., —  some  of  which  may  take 
equal  rank  with  the  best  high  schools ',  some  are  fair  colleges ; 
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a  few  have  professional  schools  attached ;  here  and  there  one 
amply  endowed  by  private  benefactions  which  deserves  the 
title  it  bears.  These  last  are  setting  the  pace  for  the  State  uni- 
versities to  follow.  Unfortunately  the  State  has  not  the  funds 
in  hand  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Rockefeller  or  Mrs.  Stanford 
—  though  Mrs.  Hearst  has  recently  helped  California  Univer- 
sity to  stand  side  by  side  with  her  neighbor  at  Palo  Alto.  We 
may  hope  for  the  time  in  the  Middle  West  when  large  fortunes 
made  out  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  mining  will  be  as 
generously  bestowed  as  have  been  those  drawn  from  oil  wells, 
from  railway  investments,  and  from  gold  placers.  In  the 
cherishing  of  **  Great  Expectations"  the  less-favored  universi- 
ties have  not  taken  the  attitude  of  the  unique  character  in  **  Da- 
vid Copperfield,"  **  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,"  but  with 
the  meager  help  they  have  been  able  to  beg  from  the  Mother 
State  they  have  ma'de  rapid  progress  toward  the  university  ideal 
— the  realization  of  which  will  lift  the  university  out  of  competition 
with  colleges  and  will  make  it  a  graduate  school,  toward  which 
the  eyes  of  college  students  will  be  turned  when  they  would 
become  Masters  in  Literature,  in  Science,  in  Politics,  or  Doc- 
tors in  Philosophy,  or  when  they  have  determined  upon  the  pur- 
suit of  a  profession. 

Though  yet  far  from  the  ideal,  it  is  kept  ever  in  sight  and  ap- 
proaches are  steady  and  rapid.  A  few  facts  must  suffice  or  this 
article  will  become  tedious. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  be  brought  into  offi- 
cial relation,  more  or  less  close,  with  the  State  universities  of 
Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Until  the  University  of  Wisconsin  received  the  Agricultural 
College  Grant  it  maintained  a  good  reputation  as  a  college,  rely- 
ing upon  a  slender  income  from  the  avails  of  the  University 
Lands  which  had  been  sacrificed  by  an  early  sale.  Even  this 
income  was  reduced  by  the  charge  made  by  the  State  for  the 
care  of  the  Fund. 

The  school  had  been  kept  alive  by  the  self-sacrificing  labor 
of  a  half  dozen  professors  until  the  days  of  Chancellor  Barnard, 
when  a  little  assistance  was  obtained  from  the  Normal  School 
Fund  by  the  introduction  of  a  Normal  Department.  This  was 
but  temporary  relief,  since  normal  schools  in  other  localities  re- 
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quired  the  use  of  the  entire  fund.  When  the  State  Legislature 
was  called  upon  to  accept  a  generous  donatiou  for  the  univer- 
sity from  Governor  Washburn,  the  State  awoke  to  see  an  ideal 
university  as  a  possibility,  and  has  since  become  as  generous 
as  it  had  been  parsimonious.  The  past  twenty-five  years  have 
been  years  of  rapid  growth  and  expansion. 

As  has  been  stated,  Illinois  gave  its  university  lands  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  University,  which  has  continued  as  a 
normal  school  of  high  rank.  When  the  Agricultural  College 
Grant  was  available  and  trustees  were  appointed,  a  bitter 
fight  was  waged  against  the  purpose  of  the  first  president  to  in- 
troduce classical  studies  into  its  curriculum.  The  victory  was 
on  the  side  of  President  Gregory,  but  his  enemies  named  the 
institution  **The  Illinois  Industrial  University"  (Industrial  in 
large  letters).  By  degrees  the  title  Industrial  grew  smaller, 
was  nearly  obscured,  and  at  last  disappeared.  To-day  Illinois 
University  is  aspiring  to  a  high  place  in  University  ranks,  and 
is  beginning  to  realize  its  ideal. 

Iowa  University  began  in  1855,  with  two  professors  and  one 
instructor.  One  year  later  it  had  a  nominal  president  and  six  " 
professors,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  students,  nineteen  in 
college  classes.  In  1858  one  student  received  the  degree  of 
B.S.,  and  the  collegiate  work  was  suspended  until  i860,  when 
it  was  resumed  with  an  overtopping  Normal  Department.  Re- 
quirements for  admission  were  along  two  lines  ( outside  of  a 
few  elementary  studies) — Mathematics  and  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  first  catalogue  shows  twenty-two  collegiate  students  pursu- 
ing a  prescribed  course  of  limits  corresponding  with  subjects 
upon  which  examination  was  had  at  entrance.  By  1878  ninety 
students  were  found  in  four  college  classes.  The  following 
year  witnessed  the  cutting  oflf  the  preparatory  department.  To- 
day, of  the  fourteen  hundred  students  properly  called  university 
students  nearly  sqven  hundred  are  in  the  Collegiate  Department, 
to  which  they  have  been  admitted  upon  examination  fully  two 
years  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

But  progress  stops  not  here,  for  the  number  of  graduate 
students  is  rapidly  increasing,  this  year  numbering  in  all  de- 
partments at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty, — ninety  of  whom  are 
studying  for  a  Master's  degree  or  for  a  Doctorate  in  Philosophy. 
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The  course  in  all  professional  departments  has  been  doubled  in 
length  of  time. 

Demands  for  advanced  instruction  have  been  met  by  liberal 
equipment  in  apparatus,  illustrative  material  and  reference  li- 
braries. The  three  institutions  just  sketched  report  their  value 
at  $1,600,000,  the  accumulation  of  twenty-five  years. 

Greater  opportunities  have  encouraged  a  wider  range  of 
studies,  and  on  the  part  of  individuals  the  selection  of  some  defi- 
nite line  of  study  with  more  of  original  research. 

Subjects  once  prescribed  are  subdivided,  and  elective  courses 
multiplied.  The  teaching  force  must,  of  course,  be  increased. 
The  number  of  professors  and  instructors  for  the  three  institutions 
is  three  hundred  and  sixteen,  with  an  average  of  twelve  students 
each. 

I  have  chosen  the  three  institutions  cited  because  they    are 

I 

fairly  representative  of  the  acceptance  of  the  university  ideal, 
and  stand  midway  between  those  of  highest  and  lowest  degrees 
of  attainment,  and  because  of  my  better  knowledge  of  them 
through  a  half  century's  acquaintance  with  their  struggles  and 
their  triumphs. 

All  the  State  universities  of  the  West  are  co-educational. 


TURNER'S  ^APPROACH  TO  VENICE^ 

HBLKN  CARY  CHADWICK,  MALDBN,  MASS. 

Mysterious  moonlight !  dripping  with  soft  beams. 

Like  a  great  opal  on  the  heart  of  night. 

The  city  lies  asleep.     O  fair  the  sight. 

Where  drifting  barges  ripple  silvery  streams 

Toward  ghostly  gates  and  streets  of  chrysoprase, 

That,  murmurous  with  music,  wait  for  them  in  dreams. 

The  new  Jerusalem,  whose  white  soul  seems 

Waiting  for  heavenly  splendor's  sheeted  blaze 

To  flood  its  domes  and  temples,  could  not  be 

More  lovely  than  these  earthly  scenes  that  wear 

Celestial  beauty.     Like  a  falling  star 

Such  thoughts  come  down  to  artists ;  they  can  sec 

Eternal  cities,  royal,  ever  fair — 

Blessed  abodes  where  all  pure  pleasures  are. 


I 
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CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

SCHOOLS. 

FRANK    H.    PALMER,   ASSOCIATB   BDITOK   OF   EDUCATION,    BOSTON. 

A  LETTER  was  recently  sent  to  twenty  school  superin- 
tendents in  as  many  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  ask- 
ing certain  questions  about  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  in 
their  several  schools.  Ten  cities  and  ten  towns  were  selected. 
In  choosing  these  it  was  the  intention  to  make  the  list  a  repre- 
sentative one.  The  proportion  of  large  and  small  places,  manu- 
facturing and  residential  towns,  seashore  and  country  districts 
was  nearly  uniform,  thus  securing  a  fair  general  average  of  the 
State  in  the  answers  given.  The  questions  were  as  follows :  I. 
Is  corporal  punishment  employed  in  your  schools?  II.  If  so, 
to  what  extent?  III.  Under  what  regulations?  (at)  Adminis- 
tered by  the  teacher,  principal  or  yourself?  (3)  In  private  or 
in  the  presence  of  others?  {c)  What  instrument  is  used?  IV. 
For  what  kind  of  offenses?  V.  Is  it  accompanied  or  followed 
by  "  moral  suasion"?  VI.  What  is  your  opinion  of  its  value? 
VII.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  dispensed  with? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  questions  I.  to  V.  inclusive  have  to  do 
chiefly  with  matters  of  fact;  while  questions  VI.  and  VII.  con- 
cern personal  judgments  or  opinions.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty 
busy  supierintendents  addressed  granted  us  the  courtesy  of  a 
more  or  less  extended  reply, — a  favor  which  was  deeply  appre- 
ciated. There  is  a  general  agreement  in  the  answers  relating 
to  matters  of  fact,  except  that  the  extent  to  which  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  actually  used  in  various  places  varies  considerably. 
There  is  a  wide  divergence  of  judgment  or  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  its  use.  Yet  a  trend  of  opinion  in  one 
direction  is  noticeable,  as  will  appear  presently. 

Tabulating  the  replies  according  to  the  questions  we  note  that : 
I.  A  simple  '•  yes"  or  its  equivalent  answers  the  first  question 
in  16  out  of  18  letters.  The  17th  says  that  corporal  punish- 
ment is  used  **  only  in  primary  schools";  and  the  i8th  answers 
**  seldom;  practically  it  has  ceased."  II.  In  the  17  cities  and 
towns  where  it  is  practiced  more  or  less  the  following  differ- 
ences are  noted.     One  superintendent,  writing  from   a   large 
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city,  reports  86  cases  in  a  whole  year.  Another  in  a  small 
country  district  says:  "For  the  fall  term  of  15  weeks  there 
were  reported  61  cases.  There  are  39  teachers  and  about  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils."  Another,  in  a  city,  reports  '*  63 
cases  in  16  weeks  in  a  school  enrolment  of  1886."  This  is  a 
manufacturing  city  ;  while  another  superintendent,  from  a  near- 
by suburban  residential  section,  reports  that  "discipline  is 
almost  entirely  by  moral  suasion."  *'  About  one  case  a  year  for 
every  15  pupils;"  '*very  limited;"  "very  slight,"  are  other 
replies.  \\\  all,  twelve  report  that  the  use  of  corporal  punishment 
is  only  occasional  and  exceptional,  while  five  indicate  that  it  is 
resorted  to  with  comparative  frequency.  One,  who  is  included 
in  the  twelve  just  named,  puts  the  matter  in  a  sensible  fashion, 
as  follows:  "When  all  other  means  have  been  tried  a  reason- 
able number  of  times  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  have 
failed,  corporal  punishment  is  used  as  a  last  resort  before  taking 
the  child  to  court." 

III.  In  fourteen  of  the  replies  the  teacher,  and  in  three  others 
teacher  or  principal,  is  specified  as  the  person  who  inflicts  the 
punishment.  In  fourteen  cases  the  report  is  that  it  is  done  in 
private;  in  two  that  it  is  "optional"  with  the  teacher;  in  one 
school  it  is  required  that  another  teacher  shall  be  present  as  a 
witness.  The  rattan  is  the  favorite  instrument.  It  is  specified 
in  eleven  of  the  letters.  Other  instruments  are  the  ruler,  strap, 
strings  and  hand ;  while  one  letter  says  the  matter  is  left  en- 
tirely to  the  choice  of  the  teacher. 

IV.  Open  disobedience,  flagrant  misdemeanor,  insubordina- 
tion, determined  disregard  of  regulations,  impudence,  laziness, 
any  gross  misconduct,  actual  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
the  teacher,  insolence,  constant  repetition  of  oflfenses  wherein 
other  means  of  punishment  have  failed  are  the  principal  causes 
enumerated. 

V.  This  question  is  unanimously  answered  in  the  aflSrmative. 
One  writes  that  "moral  suasion  always  precedes,  accompanies 
and  follows  corporal  punishment "  in  his  schools.  Another 
says:  "The  supposition  is  that  moral  suasion  has  always  been 
tried  to  its  limit.  However,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher 
the  child  is  in  an  especially  receptive  mood  after  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment,  moral  suasion  may  follow." 
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VI.  and  VII.  The  most  interesting  and  significant  part  of  this 
inquiry  is  found  in  the  answers  given  to  these  questions  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  value  of  corporal  punishment  and  tlie  feasibility  of 
abolishing  it.  Condensing  the  eighteen  answers  to  the  rigid 
requirements  of  the  space  at  our  disposal  the  essence  of  them  is 
as  follows  :  i .  Good  as  a  last  resort.  If  I  have  a  teacher  whom 
I  cannot  trust  to  punish  properly  when  the  necessity  arises  I 
try  to  find  one  to  take  her  place  whom  I  can  trust.  2.  Value- 
less. It  could  be  dispensed  with.  3.  Sometimes  but  not 
always  valuable.  Cannot  be  dispensed  with  but  may  be  re- 
duced. 4.  No  question  but  that  it  sometimes  does  good.  It 
could  be  dispensed  with  but  not  without  loss,  as  ordinarily  the 
good  of  the  pupil  requires  not  that  he  be  sent  out  of  the  school, 
but  that  he  be  made  to  behave  in  school.  5.  In  the  hands  of 
prudent  teachers  it  is  exemplary  and  reformative  when  other 
means  fail.  For  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  it  cannot  well  be 
dispensed  with  ;  but  still,  the  heart  is  mightier  than  the  birch. 
6.  Of  little  value  in  reforming;  keeps  some  in  subjection.  I 
think  it  could  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  but  my  committee  dif- 
fer with  me  on  this  point.  7.  The  best  teachers  use  it  the  least. 
The  right  should  not  be  taken  from  the  teacher,  but  it  is  more 
and  more  passing  out  of  use.  8.  It  saves  one  boy  in  fifty  from 
the  street  or  the  reformatory,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  9. 
Do  not  believe  much  in  it.  There  are  but  few  cases  here  in 
which  it  is  used,  and  these  might  perhaps  be  managed  some  other 
way  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  care  to  have  a  rule  forbid- 
ding  it.  10.  Valuable  to  retain  it  rather  than  allow  one  disor- 
derly pupil  to  disorganize  the  school.  Do  not  think  it  could  be 
dispensed  with.  11.  Valuable  only  in  great  emergency,  and 
could  be  dispensed  with.  12.  Absolutely  indispensable  to  best 
interests  of  some  children.  I  am  sure  there  are  instances  where 
a  sound  thrashing  would  make  the  pupil  submissive,  and  in  the 
end  bring  about  his  reform  without  placing  upon  him  the  lasting 
disgrace  of  a  term  in  the  reform  school.  It  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  but  I  believe  that  it  would  jeopardize  the  souls 
of  certain  pupils  to  dispense  with  it  altogether.  13.  I  know  of 
repeated  cases  where  it  has  succeeded  when  other  means  have 
failed.  I  do  not  think  in  the  present  state  of  social  progress  it 
could  be  dispensed  with.     14.  Necessary  in  some  cases  as  alter- 
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native  to  suspension.  Yet  I  am  sure  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 
I  have  taught  in  one  State  where  it  is  forbidden  by  law,  and  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  very  best  discipline.  But 
any  sudden  change  might  seriously  affect  discipline  in  schools 
where  it  has  been  frequendy  used.  It  is  possible  to  gradually 
eliminate  the  practice  to  a  very  large  extent.  15.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  held  in  reserve.  I  would  not  abolish  it  by  decree. 
It  is  passing  as  civilization  advances  and  the  skill  of  teachers 
increases.  16.  It  is  of  value.  Better  teachers  would  use  it 
somewhat  less  frequently.  17.  Have  used  it  but  few  dmes  in 
my  life.  I  once  got  excellent  results  by  turning  an  incorrigible 
boy  over  a  desk,  giving  him  one  blow,  with  a  pause  of  five  min- 
utes for  reflection  on  his  misdemeanors,  then  another  blow  fol- 
lowed by  another  period  of  reflection,  then  a  third  blow  and 
interval.  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  that  boy  again,  and  he 
lived  to  thank  me  for  the  discipline  and  the  opportunities  for  re- 
flection. He  said  that  he  found  it  easy  to  bear  the  former,  but 
couldn't  stand  the  latter.  18.  My  opinion  of  its  value  is  high. 
The  ministry  of  pain  is  mysterious,  but  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
ministries  in  the  hands  of  God  or  man. 

Perhaps  comment  is  unnecessary  on  the  facts  and  opinions 
thus  reported.  We  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  the  same 
fundamental  differences  of  philosophic  conception  underlying 
this  educational  question  about  the  use  of  corporal  punishment 
in  our  schools  are  also  at  the  basis  of  many  other  questions  now 
in  public  debate.  There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  use  of 
force  in  the  attainment  of  moral  ends  is  never  right.  To  such 
persons,  if  they  are  consistent,  war  is  always  wrong,  the  doc- 
trine of  retribution  in  theology  is  an  anomaly,  no  state  and  no 
individual  should  ever  resort  to  force  in  self-defense,  and  should 
pursue  only  such  ends  as  may  be  gained  by  a  patient  non-resist- 
ance and  a  submissive  meekness.  The  father  should  cease  to 
whip  his  child  and  the  teacher  her  pupil.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  while 
recognizing  the  beauty  of  such  an  ideal  social  condition,  find  it 
at  present  impossible  of  practical  realization.  The  forces  of 
evil  are  so  aggressive  that  they  must  be  met  and  overcome, 
sometimes  at  least,  by  a  counter  appeal  to  force.  There  are 
those  who  are  amenable  to  no  other  argument.     Happily,  the 
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signs  of  the  times  show  that  a  direction  has  been  taken  and 
progress  is  being  made  toward  a  better  day  and  order.  This 
tendency  is  clearly  shown  in  the  schools,  which  are  so  power- 
ful in  the  making  of  public  opinion.  It  is  revealed  in  the  facts 
and  opinions  that  are  here  given.  The  tendency  is  distinctly 
away  from  the  use  of  physical  reactions  as  a  means  of  mc^ral 
discipline.  This  reform  will  precede  the  abolishment  of  great 
national  armaments,  armored  ships  and  **  long  Toms."  It  will 
be  one  step  toward  the  day  of  universal  peace  and  happiness. 
So,  though  the  millennium  has  not  come  yet,  let  us  fejoice  that 
it  is  coming.  When  it  is  but  a  little  nearer  the  birch  and  the 
rattan  will  surely  disappear  into  the  limbo  of  a  final  oblivion. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  ENGLISH  CHILDREN^ 

LIZZIB   T.  HUSSBY,  SKOWHBGAN,  MAINB. 

IT  became  the  proud  privilege  of  two  English  queens  to 
witness  great  and  lasting  changes  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  motherland.  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  children  had  been  sadly  neglected  by  the  state,  which  had 
yet  to  learn  the  truth  embodied  in  those  words  of  old,  "Take 
heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones." 

To  be  sure,  there  were  provisions  made  for  the  education 
of  the  favored  youth  of  the  land  as  far  back  as  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  but  these  methods  were  of  the  crudest  and  most 
primitive  sort.  For  hundreds  of  years  institutions  of  learning 
were  to  be  found  only  in  connection  with  monasteries,  and 
many,  even,  of  these  were  swept  away  when  the  fierce  tribes 
from  the  north  came  down  upon  the  island. 

We  read  of  how  the  good  King  Alfred  sent  for  learned  men 
from  abroad — John  of  Saxony,  Asser  of  St.  David's,  and  Grim- 
bald  the  provost  of  St.  Omer — to  found  schools  for  his  people. 
,   Many,  also,  of  the  children  of  noblemen  received  instruction  at 
the  king's  court,  together  with  the  young  princes  and  princesses. 

But  the  clergy  of  those  remote  days  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  interested  and  most  active  in  the  educational  movements. 
Aside  from  their  own  duties  connected  with  church  and  mon- 
astery, we  find  many  of  them  devoting  a  large  part  of  their 
spare  time  to  teaching.  Especial  attention,  however,  was  given 
to  those  pupils  destined  for  the  service  of  church  or  state. 
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Near  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  founded  Winchester,  which  is 
to-day  the  oldest  school  in  England.  After  five  hundred  years 
there  remains  in  its  constitution  many  striking  features  im- 
pressed upon  it  by  this  great  bishop  of  the  greatest  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kings. 

Few  of  the  laity  were  able  to  read,  and  it  was  to  the  priests 
that  the  people  looked  for  instruction  of  all  kinds.  Nearly 
every  monastery  and  nunnery  had  a  school  attached  to  it, 
where  the  boys  were  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  girls 
Latin  and  English,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  embroidery.  This, 
however,  was  for  the  better  class  only,  and  the  children  of 
craftsmen  obtained  only  such  meager  instruction  as  was  re- 
ceived at  home,  where  their  time  was  spent  in  more  homely 
duties. 

That  a  great  gulf  intervened,  socially  as  well  as  intellectually, 
between  the  schoolboys  of  then  and  now  is  evident  when  we 
read  that  it  was  a  common  occurrence  on  the  festal  days  for  the 
boys  to  argue  with  each  other  about  *'  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar and  the  rules  of  the  past  and  future  tense  " ;  a  delightful 
pastime,  we  have  no  doubt  I 

But  with  the  fall  of  the  monasteries  these  schools  vanished 
in  appalling  numbers.  Yet  precocious  children  lived  even  in 
those  stormy  days  of  the  old  motherland.  We  are  told  that 
Lucy  Hutchinson  was  able  to  read  at  four  years  of  age,  while 
eight  tutors  were  employed  to  teach  her  languages,  writing, 
music,  needlework  and  dancing  when  she  had  reached  the  age 
of  seven.  The  girls  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  also  trained 
in  the  preparation  of  simples  and  medicines. 

Following  the  Reformation,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  new  enthusiasm  felt  for  the  cause  of  learning, — an  era 
great  and  eventful  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  It  is  stated 
that  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  schools  were  established,  which  still  survive  and 
are  doing  effective  work  in  their  sphere.  From  these  so-called 
grammar  schools  have  gone  forth  men  whose  names  are  famous 
in  the  annals  of  their  native  country, — such  names  as  Lord 
Byron,  Pepys  the  diarist,  Shelley,  Hallam  the  historian,  and 
England's  grand  old  man,  William  Gladstone. 
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But  the  days  that  followed  were  dark  days  for  the  cause. 
England  was  then  an  England  whose  very  air  was  rife  with  dis- 
sensions and  revolutions.  It  was  an  England  where  it  was  an 
easy  thing  for  men  to  die;  an  England  that  sent  Raleigh  to 
prison ;  an  England  that  executed  many  an  innocent  prisoner 
in  the  old  Tower  of  London  ;  an  England  where  the  tide  of  free- 
dom was  at  low  ebb. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hirst  HoUowell,  in  a  recent  article  in  Educa- 
tion, says  :  '^  If  we  in  England  have  been  moving  timidly  and 
doubtfully  along  the  path  of  progress,  and  are  still  far  from 
every  goal  of  religious  and  educational. equality,  remember,  in 
explanation,  how  much  of  our  best  blood  was  drained  away 
from  us  in  the  Mayflower." 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  commercial 
classes,  having  during  this  time  risen  to  wealth  and  importance, 
began  to  see  the  incongruity  of  schools  in  which  nothing  was 
taught  but  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  after  life  of  many  of  the 
pupils — a  life  which  in  hundreds  of  instances  was  spent  in 
trade.  Then  it  was  that,  profiting  by  their  own  experience, 
many  of  the  wealthy  men  resolved  to  be  benefactors  to  their 
class,  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  in  many 
towns  a  free  school  *'over  whose  gates  was  generally  set  up 
the  effigy  of  a  boy  in  blue  or  green,  with  an  inscription  betoken- 
ing  that  by  the  last  will  of  Alderman  A.  B.  this  school  had 
been  founded  for  twenty  poor  boys,  to  be  clothed  and  taught 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic."  While  the  grammar  schools 
were  graduating  ministers  and  doctors  and  lawyers  these  free 
schools  were  training  skillful  handicraftsmen. 

The  girls  seem  to  have  been  defrauded  of  their  rights  in 
many  instances  where  large  sums  of  money  and  grants  of  land 
were  given  for  the  founding  of  schools  for  both  sexes,  but  which 
were  used  exclusively  for  boys.  Home  education  was  the  most 
popular  method  for  teaching  girls  for  many  years,  and  a  gov- 
erness of  often  questionable  ability  instructed  the  girls  of  the 
family,  while  the  boys  were  sent  to  one  of  the  large  public 
schools. 

With  the  passing  years  England  had  learned  much,  but  she 
has  still  much  to  learn.  Not  yet  had  the  child  been  recognized 
as  a  potent  factor  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 
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But  during  the  nineteenth  century  a  renaissance  of  learning 
seems  to  have  swept  over  the  country,  and  the  age  of  Q^een 
Victoria  rivals  that  of  Elizabeth  in  the  zeal  and  importance  of 
its  educational  movements.  Gradually  it  is  dawning  upon  the 
English  people  that  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  them  in 
the  training  of  the  children  of  the  nation.  As  has  been  well 
said,  **The  highest  responsibility  of  life  has  been  entrusted  to 
you  in  the  gift,  from  the  Lord,  of  a  little  child."  Nevertheless, 
our  English  cousins,  accustomed  as  they  have  been  for  so  long  to 
consider  the  childhood  of  the  nations  of  minor  importance,  have 
been  slower  in  their  progress  than  any  other  European  nation. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  child  should  be  edu- 
cated was  left  for  the  greater  part  to  the  fancy  of  the  parents. 
Yet  it  was  an  Englishman  who  tells  us  :  "  It  makes  very  little 
difference  what  the  trade,  business,  or  branch  of  learning ;  in 
mechanical  labor,  or  intellectual  effort,  the  educated  man  is 
always  superior  to  the  common  laborer.  One  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  applying  his  powers  in  the  right  way  will  carry  his 
system  into  any  occupation,  and  it  will  help  him  as  much  to 
handle  a  rope  as  to  write  a  poem."  ^ 

But  this  article,  education  could  only  be  obtained  in  many  in- 
stances by  the  payment  of  a  fee,  and  whoever  was  not  able  to 
do  this  must  go  without ;  for  education  was  not  a  necessity,  ap- 
parently, but  only  a  luxury. 

At  last  a  system  of  taxation  was  established  for  the  support 
of  public  education,  and  the  House  of  Commons  made  active 
efforts  in  that  direction.  Bills  were  proposed,  but  many  were 
unsuccessful. 

The  boys  of  the  last  generation  had  a  loyal  champion  in 
Charles  Dickens,  who  with  Froebel,  that  great  educator  across 
the  Channel,  have  been  called  the  "best  interpreters  of  Christ's 
ideals  of  childhood."  In  his  books  nineteen  different  schools 
are  described.  Through  his  depicting  in  humorous  caricature 
those  Yorkshire  schools  as  shown  in  Nicholas  Nickleby  he 
helped  to  banish  a  system  which  was  a  disgrace  to  any  country. 
Of  these  schools  he  writes  : 

**Of  the  monstrous  neglect  of  education  in  England  .  .  . 
private  schools  long  afforded  a  notable  example.  Although 
any  man  who  had  proved  his  unfitness  for  any  other   occupa- 
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tion  in  life  was  free,  without  examination  or  qualification,  to 
open  a  school  anywhere ;  although  preparation  for  the  functions 
he  undertook  was  required  in  the  surgeon  who  assisted  to  bring 
a  boy  into  the  world,  or  might  one  day  assist,  perhaps,  to  send 
him  out  of  it ;  in  the  chemist,  the  attorney,  the  butcher,  the  bak- 
er, the  candlestick  maker,  the  whole  round  of  crafts  and 
trades,  the  schoolmaster  exciepted,  .  .  .  the  Yorkshire  school- 
masters were  the  lowest  round  in  the  whole  ladder.*^' 

Thackeray,  in  a  loving  tribute  to  the  great  novelist,  says : — 

**  Dotheboys  Hall  was  a  cheap  school.  There  were  many 
such  establishments  in  the  northern  country.  Parents  were 
ashamed  that  never  were  ashamed  before  until  the  kind  satirist 
laughed  at  them ;  relatives  were  frightened ;  scores  of  little 
scholars  were  taken  away ;  poor  schoolmasters  had  to  shut  their 
shops  up,  every  pedagogue  was  voted  a  Squeers,  and  many  suf- 
fered, no  doubt,  unjustly  ;  but  afterwards  school-boys' backs  were 
not  so  much  caned,  school-boys*  meat  was  less  tough  and  more 
plentiful,  and  school-boys'  milk  was  not  so  sky-blue." 

To  an  American,  accustomed  to  the  systematic  methods  of 
the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  English  system 
of  to-day  —  or  rather  the  lack  of  system  —  seems  even  now  of 
perplexing  intricacy.  The  grading  of  schools  so  familiar  with 
us  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  under  the  guidance 
of  town  or  state  does  not  exist  in  England,  save  in  a-  few  in- 
stances, where  it  is  far  from  being  a  success  on  account  of  the 
friction  of  those  in  control.  The  higher  subjects  are  never 
taught  in  many  schools,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  teacher 
is  not  qualified  to  do  so.  Too  often  teaching  seems  the  last  re- 
sort of  the  man  in  search  of  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  the  proper 
training  of  teachers  has  been  a  matter  of  small  consideration, 
until  recently. 

When  a  ''public  school"  is  spoken  of  in  England  one  of  the 
large  endowed  schools  is  meant,  such  as  Eton  or  Rugby. 
These  are  boarding  schools,  supported  by  the  income  from  en- 
dowments, together  with  the  tuition  paid  by  the  pupils,  who  are 
chiefly  the  sons  of  wealthy  men  or  the  nobility.  Many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  nation  make  schools  of  this  sort  a  necessity. 
In  the  families  of  military  and  naval  officers,  diplomatic  and 
colonial  officials,  it  is  impossible  for  the  children  to  be  educated 
under  the  parental  eyes.     The  owners  of  great   estates   living 
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far  from  educational  centers  must  send  their  boys  away  from 
home  to  be  properly  trained. 

A  large  part  of  the  schools  are  independent  of  the  State,  to 
whom  they  are  subject  only  in  respect  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
obligations  laid  down  in  their  charters. 

In  other  instances  the  school  board  have  control  of  the  afifairs, 
this  board  being  elected  by  all  the  tax-payers,  women  included* 

A  limit  is  now  placed  upon  the  age  of  children  employed  in 
factories,  shops  and  mines. 

As  a  general  thing  public  and  private  agencies  unite  in  the 
maintenance  and  control  of  the  English  schools. 

Sectarianism  is  to-day  one  of  the  crying  evils  that  deserve 
to  be  banished  from  the  realm.  Over  half  of  the  teachers  re- 
ceive their  appointments  from  the  fact  that  they  belong  to 
the  Anglican  or  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  leading  State 
Church  newspaper,  the  Guardian,  says: — 

"In  order  to  keep  going  our  own  church  schools  we  are 
obliged  to  block  wherever  we  can  the  general  advance  of  the 
educational  movement.  " 

To-day  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  public  free  schools 
to  educate  more  than  half  of  the  children,  while  the  remainder 
are  obliged,  under  penalty  of  the  law,  to  attend  sectarian 
schools.  Everywhere  is  seen  an  appalling  want  of  national 
organization. 

To  an  American,  where  education  is  as  common,  as  free  — 
and  I  had  almost  said  as  important  —  a  thing  as  the  very  air  we 
breathe,  this  indifference  of  the  English  people  to  this  great 
question  seems  almost  unaccountable. 

Is  it  not  a  deplorable  fact  that  a  nation  whose  sway  extends 
over  Canada,  India,  Australia,  South  Africa  and-  the  islands  of 
the  sea  spends  $350,000,000  on  her  war  debts,  while  only  a  pal- 
try $65 ,000,000  —  barely  one  sixth  — is  devoted  to  education  ?  Is 
this  not  a  weighty  question  for  a  nation's  consideration  —  a  na- 
tion where  one  fifth  of  the  adults  are  unable  to  write  their  own 
names?     The  hope  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  youth. 

Emerson  says  :  ''  We  are  fired  with  the  hope  to  reform  men. 
After  many  experiments  we  find  that  we  must  begin  earlier — 
at  school." 
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The  signs,  hdweyer,  are  more  encouraging  than  ever  before. 
The  new  century  lies  before  us.  The  pulse  of  the  nation  throbs 
with  new  life,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man — the  banding  together 
for  one  common  good — is  the  watchword  of  the  times. 

Universal  education  may  not  come  to  our  brothers  in  England 
this  year  or  next,  or  for  many  years  to  come,  but  do  we  not  all 
unite  with  England's  late  poet  laureate,  as  he  sings  in  Locksley 
Hall: 

"  Forward,  forward  let  us  range, 
Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 
change.** 

IN  THE  SPIWT. 

T.    S.  LOWOEN,  PH.D.,  DEAN    DEPARTMENT   PSYCHOLOGY   AND  PBDAGOOY,  EAST- 
ERN  INDIANA   NORMAL   UNIVERSITY,    MUNCIE,   INDIANA. 

IT  is  evident  that  the  teacher  must  have  character  with  high 
ideals  and  live  thereto,  possess  scholarship,  be  cultured  and 
equipped  professionally,  if  any  degree  of  success  in  her  work 
is  hoped  for;  but  with  it  all,  her  work  will  prove  well-nigh  a 
failure,  be  a  spiritless,  mechanical,  daily  grind,  unless  she  is 
earnest,  responsive,  sympathetic — '*In  the  Spirit."  What  is  it 
to  be  *'  In  the  Spirit?"  Illustration  and  example  best  answer. 
John  was  '*In  the  Spirit"  on  Patmos.  **I  was  in  the  isle  for 
the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  was 
the  Lord's  day,  and  a  silence  was  brooding  over  the  lonely 
-^Egean  isle,  broken  only  by  the  dash  of  waves  against  the 
rock-bound  coast.  The  day  and  place  lent  auspice  to  spirit, 
but  above  all  was  heart,  intent,  purpose,  the  life  of  that  '*  be- 
loved disciple,"  that  induced  the  heavens  to  open  and  reveal 
thems^ves.  To  the  honest  heart,  the  responsive  soul,  the 
sincere  life,  heaven  is  ever  near  if  he  but  divine ;  ever  willing 
to  divulge  its  secrets  and  joys  if  he  but  importune.  To  the 
wayfarer  the  way  opens  if  he  but  seek.  **  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you.  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.  Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you."  But  the  **  asking,"  "  seeking,"  ••  knock- 
ing" must  be  done  "In  the  Spirit."  Without  responsiveness, 
sincerity,  earnestness  and  sympathy  our  petitions,  pleadings, 
labors,  our  lives,  avail  not. 
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Sometime  since  I  was  obliged  to  walk  several  miles  along  a 
railroad,  closely  skirted  on  one  side  by  a  ravine,  on  the  other 
by  overhanging  cliffs  and  rugged  slopes.  For  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  the  track  was  thickly  covered  with  rough  slag  from 
the  iron  mills.  I  had  the  alternative  of  walking  the  railing  or 
trudging  through  the  slag.  It  was  a  laborious  journey.  The 
afternoon  of  the  following  day  I  returned  the  same  way.  It 
was  one  of  those  days  early  in  November, — 

"  As  still  such  days  will  come 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee 
From  out  their  winter  home." 

The  sky  was  azure,  thinly  veiled  o'er  here  and  there  with  floc- 
culent  clouds,  through  which  the  sun  shone  with  mellow, 
autumnal  light,  enveloping  hill  and  vale  in  purple  hue.  A 
gentle  breeze  came  out  of  the  south.  An  occasional  dandelion 
dared  yet  appear ;  a  spray  of  aster  yet  remained.  The  grass 
with  its  recent  growth,  new,  tender,  green,  carpeted  the  ground 
beneath  the  leafless  oaks.  The  rills  hastening  toward  the  riv- 
ulets made  music  with  their  murmuring  notes,  purling  over 
the  shallows.  The  assembled  waters,  gathered  from  the  hills, 
tumbling  o'er  the  distant  dam  gave  undertone  in  symphony. 
Near  by  in  the  thicket  the  red  bird  whistled  merrily,  while  up 
the  hillside  in  the  wood,  the  haughty,  quarrelsome  jay  was 
scolding  a  solitary  crow  that  cawed  in  joy  for  the  sunshine. 
Even  the  belated  butterfly  (Philodice),  with  her  clouded  sulphur 
wings,  rejoiced  to  float  in  the  balmy  air,  while  the  tiger  cater- 
pillar was  anxiously  hastening  along,  nervous,  lest  he  be  too 
late  for  transformation.  Over  all  this  life  and  beauty,  so  soon 
to  depart,  there  brooded  that  ominous  silence,  that  foreboding 
stillness  which  portends  the  oncoming  storm.  Alas,  that  such 
days  are  so  rare !  but  thanks  that  they  come  at  all,  for, 

"  Far  through  the  memory  shines  a  happy  day 
Cloudless  of  care,  down-shod  to  every  sense. 
And  simply  perfect  from  its  own  resource. 
Such  days  are  not  the  prey  of  setting  suns. 
Nor  ever  blurred  with  mist  of  afterthought." 

I  strolled,  I  lingered,  I  rested.  My  nerves  were  at  peace* 
My  limbs  were  filled  with  the  warmth  of  life,  my  thoughts  with 
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buoyancy,  my  heart  with  joy.  I  felt,  I  thought,  I  sympathized,  I 
responded  to  the  wonderful,  the  beautiful,  the  life  about  me.  My 
soul  was  filled.  Tears  of  gratitude  welled  up  that  I,  "poor 
worm  of  dust,"  was  a  part  of  all  this  life  and  loveliness:  *' A 
centred  self,  which  feels,  and  is  " — a  part  of  all  life's  mystery. 

All  the  while  I  was  in  the  domain  of  my  inner  self,  unmind- 
ful of  the  toils  and  cares  of  life.  Suddenly  the  spell  was  broken 
when  by  chance  I  turned  about  and  saw  that  I  had  again  but 
unconsciously  plodded  through  the  slag,  which  only  yesterday 
had  caused  so  much  annoyance.  But  yesterday  it  was '*  me" 
who  was.  To-day  it  is  *'  I  "  that  is.  Yesterday  there  was  sen- 
sitivity to  ills ;  to-day  a  respondence  to  charms.  Yesterday 
the  slag  detained  *'  me,"  my  outer  life  or  external  self,  and  so 
it  does  to-day  ;  but  to-day,  likewise,  is  my  inner  life,  the  interior 
self,  touched,  moved,  delighted,  so  that  the  exuberance  thereof 
overflows  and  quenches  the  ills  of  "me."  To-day  I  am  **In 
the  Spirit."  I  can  see,  feel,  realize,  sympathize,  respond.  It 
is  clear  that 

"  All  I  see  in  earth  and  sky, 
Star,  flower,  beast,  bird,  is  a  part  of  me. 
This  conscious  life  is  the  same 
Which  thrills  the  universal  frame." 

How  much  of  life  we  see  is  slag,  even  though  we  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  good  and  beautiful,  so  abundant  and  broadcast 
about  us,  unless  with  th^  discerning  eye  of  the  inner  self  we 
penetrate  the  veil,  perceive,  understand  and  comprehend  the 
world,  its  fullness  and  the  richness  thereof!  Each  creates  his 
world,  his  universe,  and  makes  his  inner  or  outer  self  the 
center  of  it.  His  world  is  spiritual  or  material  inasmuch  as  it 
is  generated  by  his  inner  or  outer  life.  We  are  prone  to  see 
the  slag  in  life.  We  see  too  oft  "through  glasses  darkly." 
Slag  there  is  in  life,  and  slag  there  needs  must  be,  but  we  should 
learn  to  know  the  slag  and  profit  by  it.  The  duties  incident 
to  the  teacher's  life  can  not  be  counted  slag.  Our  interest  in 
life,  in  growth  and  development,  childhood,  right,  truth  and 
the  beautiful ;  our  interest  in  humanity,  the  race,  its  future  wel- 
fare, should  be  wholly  sufficient  to  stimulate  our  inner  life,  and 
make  us  live  "  In  the  Spirit." 

Comenius  must  have  been  "  In  the  Spirit."    No  man  can  give 
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his  life,  dedicate  himself,  devote  his  time,  energy  and  talent  to 
a  cause,  especially  that  of  elevating  the  race,  bettering  the  con- 
ditions of  mankind,  alleviating  its  woes,  encouraging  it  to  lock 
lip,  unless  he  be  **  In  the  Spirit."  Thomas  Arnold  and  Froebel, 
too,  must  have  been  *'  In  the  Spirit."  The  work  they  did  so 
well,  their  influence  in  our  day  is  evidence  of  it.  But  what  of 
Pestalozzi?  Can  anyone  live  a  more  '*  living  sacriflce "  than 
did  he  in  his  devotion  to  childhood,  orphanage  and  the  lowly? 
Poor  as  was  his  scholarship,  meager  his  culture,  ill-balanced 
his  character,  yet  my  heart  leaps  up  when  I  think  of  "  the  mira- 
cle of  love,"  his  sacrifices ;  the  cheer  he  has  sent  into  miserable 
souls,  the  Samaritan  oflices  he  performed,  the  good  he  has 
done ;  ever  earnest,  sincere,  responsive,  Sympathetic.  With 
him  the  inner  life,  "  the  I,"  with  self  and  child  was  the  end  and 
aim  of  education.  Externals,  '*  the  me,"  concerned  him  little. 
He  lived  and  labored  **In  the  Spirit."  Only  such  a  life  and 
labof  can  call  forth,  even  in  death,  an  epitaph  such  as  that  which 
has  been  justly  given  him  :  *'  Saviour  of  the  poor,  preacher  of 
the  people,  father  of  the  orphan,  educator  of  ^humanity,  man, 
Christian,  citizen :  everything  for  others,  nothing  for  self. 
Blessed  be  his  name."  Better  leave  such  an  epitaph  on  the 
hearts  and  in  the  lives  of  humanity  and  be  buried  '*in  a  valley 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Bethpeor,"  than  be  ephemer- 
ally  great  and  be  interred  with  imposing  ceremonies  in  a  con- 
spicuous corner  in  Westminster. 

The  school-house,  its  equipment  and  environment,  the  com- 
munity, cast  their  influence  to  inspirit  or  thwart  the  teacher's 
work.  All  this  is  paraphernalia  (a  help,  'tis  true)  to  him  who 
has  an  inner  life,  enriched,  vast-stored,  from  whence  he  draws 
his  daily  sustenance.  This  one  gives  bread,  not  stones :  enno- 
bles all  he  looks  upon,  turns  to  purer  metal  all  he  touches.  His 
goal  is  spirit,  not  show.  This  he  plants  in  others.  Get  but  the 
goad  within  thyself  if  thou  wouldst  be  a  man.  A  year  with 
such  a  one  means  life-long  blessings  to  the  child. 

"As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  less. 
So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness." 

It  twice  ennobles.     ''It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes."     Happy  and  influential  is  he  who  is  conversant  with  the 
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one  real  language,  sympathy, — the  cord  that  binds  man  to 
man — the  electric  current  that  unifies,  the  motor  by  which  we 
feel.  To  feel  and  be  moved  to  feel,  how  noble  !  It  is  our  rich- 
est 'endowment,  our  most  God-like  heritage.-  Sympathy,  what 
an  uplifting  force !  How  permeating  its  influence,  how  buoy- 
ant its  power !  What  a  tonic  to  the  weak,  resuscitator  of 
the  faint,  a  healer  of  the  sick,  a  mead  in  distress !  He  who  in 
his  teaching  remembers  his  childhood,  his  early  manhood,  who 
can,  at  will,  renew  his  youth,  and  see  himself  again  in  infancy, 
who  forgets  not  the  troubles  in  his  long  division,  those  first  dark 
days  in  his  geometry,  the  hours  of  toil  over  his  Greek  verb, 
though  he  may  lack  high  scholarship,  expert,  professional 
training,  a  broad  and  liberal  culture, — important  qualifications 
in  the  main — has  the  essential  equipment  for  real  success. 

The  teaching  profession  needs  students  of  life,  of  humanity ; 
teachers  whose  permanent  interests  lie  along  the  lines  of  their 
labors,  who  live  in  their  work,  who  are  earnest,  sincere,  noble, 
responsive,  sympathetic, — who  are  **  In  the  Spirit.** 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PRCXJRAM  OF  FOREIGN 

MISSIONS. 

JAMES   H.   ROSS,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

PROM  April  21st  of  the  present  month  to  May  ist  the  first 
Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  will  be  in  session  in  New  York,  an  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  Benjamin  Harrison,  LL.D.,  Honorary 
President.  The  modern  missionary  movement  dates  from  1792, 
and  the  closing  year  of  the  nineteeth  century  is  deemed  the 
fitting  time  to  review  and  to  plan  anew  all  missionary  work.  It 
has  had  an  educational  program,  and  the  Conference  is  to  have 
one,  and  the  twentieth  century  will  carry  out  a  larger  one 
than  the  nineteenth  has  done.  Miss  Mary  M.  Patrick,  Ph.D., 
Principal  of  the  American  Girls'  School  in  Constantinople,  and 
a  contributor  to  Education,  says,  "  It  is  self-evident  that  higher 
education  will  be  the  strongest  Christianizing  force  in  the  new 
century." 
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Christian,  missionary  education  contemplates  the  pagan,  Papal 
and  Mohammedan  worlds  as  it  finds  them.  The  pagan  world 
is  conceded  to  be  ignorant ;  ignorant  of  God,  of  the  Bible,  of 
the  means  of  grace  and  the  spiritual  life,  of  the  life  immortal  as 
a  revelation  of  God  and  of  truth.  India  and  China  are  the  two 
leading  pagan  countries  of  the  globe,  and  are  typical  of  the  rest 
of  the  pagan  world.  Some  Papal  lands,  like  Spain  and  Austria, 
are  still  the  subjects  of  distinct  Protestant  efforts  to  evangelize 
them,  inclusive  of  education  as  a  means  to  the  end.  Education 
has  not  attracted  the  Moslems  as  it  has  the  Hindus. 

But  the  pagan  world  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  a  native  system 
of  education.  We  have  heard  much  of  Chinese  education  and 
of  competitive  examinations.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  infer 
that  the  Chinese  millions  as  a  whole  are  educated.  There  is  a 
percentage  of  readers  everywhere,  and  the  Chinese  have  a  high 
regard  for  education  and  literature.  But  probably  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  can  read.  Native  and  Christian  education  in 
India  have  been  so  efficient  during  this  century,  and  especially 
since  the  arrival  in  Calcutta,  in  1829,  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Duff,  the  great  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of 
the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  in  Bombay,  a  missionary  of  the  Edin- 
'  burgh  or  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  that  the  number  of  read- 
ers in  India  is  now  estimated  at  twenty  millions,  with  an  annual 
increase  of  two  millions,  and  the  number  of  educated  Hindus  is 
estimated  at  two  millions.  But  what  are  these  among  so  many? 
Only  half  a  million  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions 
of  women  in  British  India  can  read  and  write. 

Moreover,  the  educational  missionary  program  provides  for 
something  more  than  technical,  governmental,  mental,  phys- 
ical, industrial,  ornamental  education.  From  first  to  last,  in  all 
departments  and  efforts,  it  aims  to  Christianize  the  people ;  to 
evangelize  them.  Hence  it  is  and  must  be  independent.  It 
admits  of  no  union  of  church  and  state  anywhere,  although 
occasional  grants  in  aid  and  prizes  and  rewards  are  accepted 
from  foreign  governments.  This  has  been  done  in  our  own 
country  down  to  recent  years,  but  it  is  only  a  temporary  expe- 
dient anywhere,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  more  than  that. 

The  educational  missionary  program  accepts  the  whole  field 
of  education  as  its  own,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  uni- 
versity and  the  schools  for  specialists.  It  differs  from  ordinary 
education  only  in  making  education  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the 
end  personal  religion,  rather  than  in  making  it  an  end  in  itself. 
It  trains  missionaries  at  home  for  missionary  work  before  send- 
ing  them  abroad,  not  merely  in  schools,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, but  in  missionary  institutes  and  training  schools,  and  in 
special  lines  of  medical  training.     Abroad,  it  ranges  over  the 
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whole  population,  men,  women  and  children ;  and  it  graduates 
all  for  missionary  work  among  their  own  kinsmen  and  nation- 
alities. 

The  first  w^ork  of  a  missionary  is  translation.  He  does  not 
find  w^hat  he  wants.  He  must  create  it.  The  Bible  must  be 
translated,  and  the  hymn  book  and  the  primer  and  a  literature. 
This  is  a  work  that  has  been  done  extensively  because  done 
universally.  The  Bible  as  the  one  book  for  all  lands  and  peo- 
ples has  been  translated.  The  entire  number  of  tongues  in 
which  the  Scriptures  now  speak  is  four  hundred.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  London ;  American  Bible  Society, 
New  York ;  and  the  National  Bible  Society,  Scotland,  named 
in  the  order  of  their  origin,  have  been  the  great  agencies  for 
the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Bible.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  is  par  excellence  '  *  the  "  Bible  Society, 
and  its  total  issues  since  its  formation  in  1804  have  been  155,- 
500,000.  The  total  issues  of  the  American  Bible  Society  since  its 
organization  in  1816  have  been  sixty-six  millions.  The  National 
Bible  Society  for  Scotland  maintains  281  colporteurs  among  the 
heathen.  The  primary  missionary  societies,  therefore,  are  the 
Bible  Societies.  The  written  volume,  silent  yet  vocal,  makes 
its  own  way  in  the  world,  often  goes  wholly  or  in  part  in  ad- 
vance of  the  missionary,  and  prepares  the  way  before  him.  The 
Rev.  John  Ross  of  Moukden,  in  Manchuria,  met  a  few  Korean 
youths  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
their  language  so  that  he  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Korean.  He  sent  the  book  into  the  country,  with 
large  numbers  of  Chinese  Bibles.  When  the  first  missionaries 
entered  the  country  they  found  in  Northern  Korea  considerable 
communities  that  were  acquainted  with  Christianity,  professed 
Protestantism,  and  were  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  and 
teach  them. 

All  missionary  societies,  secondarily,  are  educational  societies. 
They  make  preaching  primary  and  education  secondary.  They 
admit  the  precedence  and  accept  the  co-operation  of  the  Bible 
Societies.  They  diflfer  as  to  the  relative  importance  and  useful- 
ness of  education  compared  to  evangelization  and  as  an  aid  to 
evangelization.  But  the  tendency  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
one  to  regard  education  in  some  form  and  to  varied  degrees  as 
indispensable. 

Eugene  Stock,  editorial  secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  London,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  coming  Confer- 
ence representing  the  Church  of  England,  says:  "  Of  evan- 
gelistic methods  one  of  the  most  important  is  education.  There 
can  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  distinguish,  as  is  so  often 
done,  between  Educational  Missions  and  Evangelistic  Missions." 
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In  India,  Missionary  education  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  high  schools  and  colleges  in  which  English  is  taught,  and 
also  used  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction,  and  specially  in  which 
students  are  prepared  for  the  examinations  of  the  Calcutta, 
Allahabad,  Lahore,  Bombay  and  Madras  Universities.  Most 
of  the  various  missionary  societies  at  work  in  India  have  estab- 
lished good  schools  and  colleges  on  a  Christian  basis  as  a  means 
of  bringing  boys  and  youths  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
under  Christian  teaching  and  influence. 

The  need  and  value  of  education  under  missionary  auspices 
and  for  missionary  ends  are  so  apparent,  that  from  the  first,  mis- 
sionary educational  societies  have  been  organized  whpse  mission 
has  been  to  specialize  this  department  of  work.  The  British 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  organized  in 
1699,  and  hence  it  has  just  passed  its  bi-centennial.  Its  yearly 
circulation  of  Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  or  portions  of  them,  in 
seventy-five  different  languages  exceeds  half  a  million.  Grants 
of  money  are  also  made  to  Church  of  England  missions  for  the 
production  of  books  in  vernacular  languages  abroad. 

The  British  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the 
East  was  formed  in  1834.  The  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  acces- 
sion, 1837,  witnessed  the  formation  of  the  Scottish  Ladies'  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Female  Education  in  India. 
After  the  Disruption  in  1843  this  association  became  two :  the 
Church  of  Scotland's  Women's  Association  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, which  has  now  36  missionaries,  of  whom  5  are  medical 
and  185  native  helpers  working  in  India,  China  and  Central 
Africa ;  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Ladies'  Society  for 
Female  Education  in  India  and  South  Africa,  with  55  mission- 
aries, including  5  medical  and  423  native  workers. 

What  we  have  said  and  left  unsaid  must  suffice,  because 
of  the  necessary  limits  to  a  magazine  article,  concerning  the 
educational  program  of  missionary  history  of  to-day.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  forthcoming  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference 
is  a  library  of  missionary  plans,  inclusive  of  educational  plans. 
Professional  educators,  like  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  are  to  contribute  professional  knowledge  to  the 
whole  work.  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Welshmen  and  foreign 
missionaries  whose  chief  work  has  been  educational  are  to  be 
present  in  large  numbers.  This  combination,  as  between  the 
professional  and  the  missionary  educator,  is  ideal.  Each  needs 
the  other.  Both  will  complete  the  true  educational  missionary 
work.  We  should  not  do  justice  to  the  theme,  however,  if  we 
did  not  cite  some  specific  and  noteworthy  instances  of  educa- 
tional missionary  work. 

The  work  carried  on  at  Foochow,  China,  by  the  Church  Mis- 
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sionary  Society  of  London,  representing  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, comprises  a  large  number  of  elementary  schools,  several 
boarding-schools  for  girls  and  others  for  boys,  a  higher  grade 
school  with  which  are  now  associated  classes  for  thorough 
medical  training  of  men  and  also  of  women,  and  a  theological 
training  college  with  a  large  number  of  students. 

In  the  New  Guinea  Mission  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  one  reading  book  for  the  scholars  in  its  hundred 
schools  has,  until  lately,  been  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark, 
which  has  been  translated  by  the  missionaries  into  nine  of  the 
languages  used  on  that  many-tongued  coast.  Now  elementary 
reading  books  on  general  subjects  of  interest  to  the  people  are 
being  prepared.  The  college  at  Antananarivo  connected  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society's  mission  in  Madagascar,  organ- 
ized thirty  years  ago,  has  a  course  of  study  which  occupies  five, 
years,  and  the  students  receive  instruction  in  grammar,  logic, 
mathematics,  history  and  science,  in  addition  to  a  careful  train- 
ing in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  in  systematic  theology,  homiletics 
and  Church  history.  In  the  same  society's  Training  Institution 
at  Malua,  Samoa,  an  equally  thorough  training  is  given. 

The  Students'  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions, 
which  originated  in  this  country  in  1886,  aims  to  increase  the 
number  of  foreign  missionaries  by  a  pledge  to  go  if  possible.  It  is 
wide-spread.  It  has  found  speedy  acceptance  in  Great  Britain, 
in  whose  universities,  theological  and  normal  colleges  and 
medical  schools  there  are  now  1634  pledged  volunteers  of  both 
sexes.     University  settlements  have  been  founded  in  India. 

The  Educational  Worlds  it  will  be  ^een,  is  a  large  factor  in 
the  Missionary  World.  It  must  be  broad  and  comprehensive 
enough  to  recognize  the  relationship  between  the  two.  It  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Missionary  World  to  an  unparalleled 
and  even  unexpected  degree.  It  must,  in  turn,  recognize  the 
Missionary  World  and  the  Missionary  Conference.  The  pub- 
lished proceedings  of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  libraries  of  educators  and  to  public 
libraries. 

NOTES. 

The  Rev.  John  Murdoch,  D.D,,  of  Madras,  India,  is  to  read 
a  paper  before  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  in  New 
York,  Tuesday,  April  24th,  on  the  "Preparation  of  Vernacular 
Literature."  He  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Vernacu- 
lar Education  Society  for  India  since  it  was  organized  in  1858 
**  as  a  memorial  of  the  Lord's  mercy  in  preserving  India  during 
the  great  Indian  Mutiny."     Two  of  its  objects  have  been  the 
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training  of  Christian  native  teachers,  of  whom  1173  have  been 
sent  out  from  its  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  schools 
now  numbering  33.  The  principal  object  of  the  Christian  Liter- 
ature Society  for  India,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  to  provide  text- 
books, manuals  and  hand-books  for  educational  purposes  and 
all  kinds  of  literature  for  the  advancement  of  Christianitj-. 
From  the  beginning  the  Society  has  issued  2,184  publications  in 
eighteen  languages,  making  in  all  over  23,000,000  copies.  Mr. 
Murdoch  was  in  connection  with  the  United  Presbvterians  before 
he  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the  Vernacular  Education  So- 
ciety,— a  position  that  he  has  held  for  forty-two  years.  He  has 
also  acted  as  honorary  superintendent  of  the  various  tract 
societies.  The  books  thus  published  comprise  school-books, 
general  literature,  papers  on  Indian  reform,  religious  reform, 
descriptions  and  examinations  of  Hindu  sacred  books,  tracts  of 
various  sizes  and  books  for  women.  Among  the  writers  may 
be  named  Mrs.  Mullens  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
Miss  Tucker  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  best  known 
as  *'  A.  L.  O.  E."  The  number  of  readers  in  India  is  esti- 
mated at  20,000,000,  with  an  annual  increase  of  2,000,000. 
Three  classes  are  concerned :  the  2,000,000  educated  Hindus, 
the  vast  masses  who  can  only  be  reached  through  their  vernacu- 
lars, and  the  native  Christian  communitv.  No  less  than  ten 
tract  Societies  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  India. 
Rev.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  says:  '*The  education  of  a  large  part  of  the  world  is 
entirely  dependent  on  missionar}'  effort." 

Dr.  August  Schreiber  will  represent  the  Rhenish  Missionary 
Societv  at  the  Conference.  For  seven  vears  Dr.  Schreiber 
labored  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  while  there  translated 
almost  all  the  New  Testament  into  the  native  tongue,  and  this 
in  addition  to  his  other  work.  The  average  layman  does  not 
know  how  far  outside  strictly  evangelical  work  missionary- 
efforts  often  lie.  And  yet  to  them  the  sciences — geography, 
geology,  natural  science,  archaeology,  ethnology,  philology — 
owe  a  debt  that  can  never  be  repaid.  The  contributions  to 
philology  have  come  through  the  necessity  of  rendering  the 
Bible  into  the  native  tongue.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Van  Dyck  and 
Bishop  Schereschewsky  have  had  special  endowments  for  this 
work  which  have  placed  them  in  the  rank  of  the  learned  men  of 
the  earth.  Many  missionaries  have  been  honored  by  the  uni- 
versities with  the  degree  of  M.A.  or'Ph.D.  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  philological  ^ience.  One  of  the  English  delegates  to 
the  Conference,  the  Rev.  William  E.  Cousins,  M.A.,  received 
his  degree  from  the  University  of  Oxford  in  recognition  of  his 
philological  work  in  the  Malagasy  language    of  Madagascar. 
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Dr.  Schreiber's  chief  contribution  to  the  mission  work  in  Suma- 
tra was  in  this  connection  through  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  When  he  went  out  to  Sumatra  he  had  already  ac- 
quired a  good  knowledge  of  the  language,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  set  to  work  at  once.  When  Dr.  Schreiber  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Germany,  because  of  his  wife's  illness,  he  entered  upon 
work  in  the  Mission  House  of  his  society  at  Barmen.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  second,  and  in  1889  first  foreign  secretary. 
In  1894  Dr.  Schreiber  made  a  visit  to  the  stations  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  and  in  1898  he  went  to 
Dutch  India  and  China  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  S.  Macdonald,  D.D.,  is  the  senior  mis- 
sionary of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  Calcutta,  India.  He 
is  in  his  thirty-eighth  year  of  service.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  University,  and  for  five  years  he 
has  been  the  president  of  its  Board  of  Studies  in  English  and 
a  member  of  both  the  philosophy  and  history  boards.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Mission  Council,  under  whose  guidance 
all  the  Scotch  mission  work  in  Bengal,  including  Duff  College, 
is  carried  on.  For  many  years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Bengal  Christian  Family  rrovident  Fund.  He  is  vice-president 
of  the  Calcutta  Christian  Book  and  Tract  Society  and  of  the 
local  Bible  Society.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Litera- 
ture Society,  and,  under  government  appointment,  a  life  member 
of  the  School  Book  and  Pure  Literature  Society ;  also  of  the 
general  Text-Book  Committee  of  the  Bengal  Government,  and 
Tor  twenty  years  editor  of  the  Indian  Evangelical  Review.  He 
is  also  director  of  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb,  the  only  one  in 
North  India,  and  the  pioneer  in  that  work  in  all  the  Empire. 
Dr.  Macdonald's  experience  in  work  of  this  kind  will  make  es- 
pecially valuable  his  contributions  to  the  thought  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Christian  Literature  for  Mission  Lands.  He  has  done 
a  noble  work,  closely  related  to  that  of  Dr.  DuflT,  to  whom  the 
cause  of  education  in  India  owes  so  much. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  D.D.,  was  ordained  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  Calcutta  in  March,  1839. 
His  work  there  was  largely  educational,  but  perhaps  his  chief 
claim  to  distinction  rests  on  the  fact  that  he  was  practically  the 
initiator  of  the  Zenana  Mission  scheme,  which  in  later  years  has 
proved  so  great  a  success.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  Dr. 
Smith  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Review,  After 
a  long  service  in  India  he  was  compelled  to  return  home,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  He  occupies  the  Chair  of  Evangelistic 
Theology  in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  as  Professor  Emeritus ; 
and  he  has  for  many  years  been  a  director  of  the  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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RETURN  OF  THE  BIRDS* 

MISS  MARTHA  SHBPARD  LIPPINCOTT,   MOORBSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Lightly  skimming  through  the  air 

Come  the  birds  back  in  the  Spring, 
And  the  leafy  woods  resound 
With  the  merry  songs  they  sing. 
*'  Come,  come  robin,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet,'* 

Little  robin  red-breast  sings, 
"Whip-poor-will,"  then,  >' whip-poor-will," 
Loud  again  the  echo  rings. 

Then  the  gay  lark,  soaring  high. 

Sings  its  song  of  "  Come,  be  gay. 
Come,  be  gay."     Then  birds  all  sing 

In  a  merry  roundelay, 
Till  the  forest  seems  a  stage : 

Nature's  orchestra  is  played 
By  the  merry  little  birds, 

All  in  their  best  gowns  arrayed. 

Through  the  meadow,  as  I  stroll, 

"  Bob- white,  Bob-white,"  says  the  quail. 
Then  I  answer  it,  *'  Bob-white," 

And  its  answer  does  not  fail. 
'' Bob-o-link,"  then,  "  spink,  spank,  spink," 

'Tis  the  reed  bird  that  I  hear ; 
Then  the  hunting  bird  flies  low, 

As  it  calls,  ''  Kill-deer,  kill-deer." 

Sparrows  chatter  in  the  trees 

And  the  whole  world  seems  in  song ; 
Happiness  the  sweet  birds  bring, 

For  they  are  a  merry  throng, 
Showing  how  to  find  content 

With  the  blessings  that  God  gave  : 
Could  we  trust  Him  more  as  they, 

We  would  many  sorrows  save. 
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EDITORIAL 

THE  American  common  school,  like  the  cities  of  the  tropical  re- 
gions, is  built  over  a  district  of  extinct  volcanoes  and  defunct 
earthquakes.  But  these  lively  agencies  of  nature  have  a  disa- 
greeable habit  of  renewing  business  after  years  of  suspension,  and  leav- 
ing a  metropolitan  district  a  wilderness  of  smoking  ruins.  The  pres- 
ent seems  to  be  a  revival  of  this  nature  in  respect  to  the  public  school 
systems  of  our  great  American  cities,  which,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, are  just  now  in  the  agonies  of  a  Semitic  upheaval,,  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco.  In  the  city  of  Washington  the  schools  are  in  a 
state  of  siege  by  the  usual  '*  reform  element"  that  is  always  trying  to 
upset  some  existing  "outrage"  in  the  district.  As  usual,  there  is 
enough  to  be  changed  in  the  existing  administration  of  public  instruc- 
tion there,  as  everywhere,  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  a  fresh  attack  from 
the  ecclesiastical,  political,  social  and  psychological  critics  that  "we 
have  ever  with  us."  Washington  still  being  essentially,  in  regard  to 
the  stable  element  of  its  population,  a  Southern  city,  and  its  present 
school  system,  like  that  of  the  entire  South,  the  child  of  the  great  rev- 
ohition  of  forty  years  ago,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  main  points  of 
attack  by  these  critics,  as  formulated  by  the  leading  press  of  that  city, 
should  be  the  two  belated  heresies  that  in  turn  have  been  disposed  of 
by  every  Northern  State  and  by  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  States  of  the 
South  in  the  development  of  their  educational  life.  These  are:  i. 
The  proposition  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  support  the  secondary 
and  higher  education,  but  should  confine  its  subsidies  and  supervision 
entirely  to  what  is  now  regarded  the  elementary  department,  practi- 
cally including  all  the  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 
2.  That  because  the  American  common  school,  in  violation  of  this 
idea,  does  include  the  secondary  and  higher  departments,  the  elemen- 
tary schooling  of  the  masses  of  children,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
is  neglected,  or,  when  given  by  what  is  called  the  natural  methods  of 
elementary  instruction,  is  superficial,  and  in  large  measure  a  failure ; 
thereby  sacrificing  the  chief  interest  of  the  people,  the  thorough  train- 
ing of  the  many  in  the  fundamentals,  to  the  secondary  and  higher  in- 
struction of  the  few.  A  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  is  now 
in  session  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  advocates  of  this  double  contention. 
And  as  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  as  of  the  South  generally, 
are  organized  in  separate  divisions  of  white  and  colored,  and  the  ele- 
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mentary  division  thereby  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  than  usual 
of  the  children  of  the  less-favored  in  intelligence, — thirty-five  per  cent 
of  the  colored  and  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  in  1890 
being  illiterate — it  is  evident  that  here  this  theory  appears  in  its  most 
plausible  shape.  Fortunately  for  the  district,  the  Senate  committee 
wrill  probably  call  in  some  of  the  representative  educators  of  the  coun- 
try to  restate  the  grounds  of  the  present  system  of  common-school 
organization  that  has  been  adopted,  with  possibly  one  exception,  by 
every  American  commonwealth,  after  thorough  discussion,  and  in  the 
older  States  a  half  century  of  experimenting  with  the  notion  that  now 
rises,  like  an  uneasy  ghost,  from  its  grave  in  the  nation's  capital  to 

assert  its  right  of  resurrection  to  a  renewed  life. 

• 

WE  have  looked  with  increasing  distrust  upon  the  habit  of  the 
teachers*  institutes,  conventions,  clubs  and  associations  becom- 
ing every  year  more  exclusively  professional,  and  shut  out  from 
vital  connection  with  all  other  professional  classes  and  the  community 
at  large.  Of  course,  the  lecture  platform  at  the  institute  or  conven- 
tion may  become  a  nuisance  if  captured  by  any  one  of  a  dozen  kinds 
of  irresponsible  or  absurd  "orators.**  But  no  influence  has  been 
more  powerful  and  beneficent  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  common 
school  than  the  public  addresses  of  able,  representative  men.  Horace 
Mann  not  only  talked  education  for  a  generation  to  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people,  but  set  everybody  in  Massachusetts  talking,  from  Daniel 
Webster,  Dr.  Channing  and  Edward  Everett  down  to  the  parish  min- 
ister and  the  town-meeting  fiend.  It  was  a  great  mistake  when  the 
educators  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  multiplication  of  the  agencies  for 
the  professional  cultivation  of  the  teachers,  practically  left  out  the 
evening  lecture ;  making  every  gathering  from  the  State  convention  to 
the  secret  club  a  circle  into  which  the  outsider,  however  eminent, 
cannot  venture  save  by  a  courtesy  which  makes  his  presence  virtually 
useless.  The  result  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  ablest  and  best 
people  are  left  with  the  most  hazy  and  misleading  notions  of  even  the 
best  things  going  on  in  the  schoolroom ;  and  the  courses  of  study  and 
often  the  entire  life  of  the  children  for  five  hours  of  the  day,  five  days 
in  the  week  and  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  depend  upon  the 
educational  theory  of  a  strong-minded  educator,  able  as  superintend- 
ent to  capture  and  maneuver  his  board  of  education.  One  serious 
effect  of  this  is  that  the  public  schools  are  all  the  time  at  the  mercy  of 
the  army  of  cranks,  pessimists  and  ^Mnvestigators  **  who  can  easily 
get  a  hearing  through  the  press,  and  almost  ^'  deceive  the  very  elect** 
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by  their  virulent  charges  and  ridiculous  criticisms  on  a  good  system  of 
public  education.  It  is  painful  to  witness  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  best  people  of  any  comhiunity  may  often  be  found  in  such  a 
tempest  of  public  agitation.  Just  now  an  object  lesson  of  national 
interest  is  presented  in  the  city  of  Washington.  A  concerted  attack, 
outwardly  represented  by  the  group  of  grumblers  that  the  nation's 
capitol  always  "has  with  it,"  and  the  leading  journal  that  is  again 
hammering  away  at  the  exploded  crochet  that  the  state  has  no  right 
to  educate  beyond  the  elementary  school,  with  the  addition  of  in- 
struction in  the  ways  of  getting  a  living,  is  being  made  on  the  entire 
management  of  the  public  schools :  especially  directed  at  the  points 
included  under  the  general  name  the  "  New  Education."  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  appointed  a  committee  to  hear  the 
criticism  and  defense ;  and  the  curious  spectacle  is  presented  of  three 
distinguished  Senators  calling  upon  the  superintendent  and  superior 
teachers  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  *' three  R's"  are  now 
taught  in  every  first-class  school  in  the  Union.  No  great  interest 
affecting  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  the  entire  population  is  safe  in 
the  exclusive  charge  of  its  expert  professional  class.  Every  such  class 
has  for  its  environment  the  entire  realm  of  our  common  human  nature 
and  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people"  except  its  own.  And  since 
education,  in  its  laht  analysis,  is  only  the  teaching  and  training  of  a 
new  generation  in  the  art  of  living  together,  in  the  best  way  for  each 
and  all,  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  the  teachers  of  all 
classes  can  least  afford  to  shut  themselves  away  from  the  **  common 
herd,"  and  claim  exclusive  dominion  in  a  realm  so  vast  and  complex 
that  the  greatest  of  English-speaking  philosophers  has  truly  said, 
*'  It  would  be  well  if  the  Divine  intelligence  could  be  concentrated  on 
the  teaching  of  every  little  child." 

IT  would  be  well  for  us  to  remember  during  this  bloody  war  between 
brave  men  of  the  Protestant  faith  (English  and  Boers)  in  South 
Africa,  that  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Boers  comes  to  us 
through  English  sources.  If,  then,  we  are  told  of  the  cruelty  with 
which  the  Boers  have  treated  the  native  races,  let  us  remember:  i. 
ThevSe  statements  may  be  untrue,  or  at  least  greatly  exaggerated.  They 
come  to  us  from  those  who  hate  the  Boers.  2.  Such  acts  of  cruelty 
as  can  be  substantiated  mav  be  the  acts  of  a  few.  Would  we  like  to 
be  all  condemned  for  the  fiendish  acts  of  the  Ku-Klux  and  lynchers  of 
the  South?  3.  Do  we  forget  our  own  history?  Have  we  not  broken 
an  hundred  treaties,  solemnly  entered  into,  with  the  Indians?     Have 
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not  our  frontiersmen  shot  them  down  like  wild  animals?  Are  "we 
Americans  entitled  to  throw  stones  at  the  Boers?  4.  Consider  the 
testimony  which  reaches  us  from  British  officers  touching  the  kindly 
treatment  of  their  wounded  and  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers. 
The  surprise  they  manifest  at  such  treatment  is  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  highest  kind.  Then  we  will  do  well  to  reflect — in  view  of  recent 
bloody  events — on  these  various  statements  made  in  1896  by  leaders  of 
British  thought  and  action.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  said,  on  May  8, 
1896:  "To  go  to  war  with  President  Kruger,  to  enforce  upon  him 
reforms  in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  State,  in  which  Secretaries  of 
State,  standing  in  their  places,  have  repudiated  all  right  of  interfer- 
ence— that  would  be  a  course  of  action  which  would  be  immoral." 
And  Mr.  Balfour  on  Jan.  15,  1896,  declared:  "The  Transvaal  is  a 
free  and  independent  government  as  regards  its  internal  affairs." 
Also  Lord  Salisbury,  on  Jan.  31,  1896,  said:  "They  (the  Boers) 
have  absolute  control  over  their  own  internal  affairs."  The  Boers 
may  not  be  wholly  right,  but  certainly  they  are  not  savages  nor  wholly 
wrong  in  fighting  for  their  liberties. 

THERE  will  doubtless  be  many  opinions  as  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment  recently  made  by  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon  in  editing 
and  publishing  the  Topeka  Cafitalioxdi  week.  Some  may  look 
upon  it  as  a  shrewd  money-making  scheme  of  the  publishers.  However 
that  may  be,  Mr.  Sheldon  was  dead  in  earnest.  He  has  given  us  his  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  a  Christian  daily  should  be  conducted.  It  was  a 
surprise  to  many.  It  was  an  object  lesson  for  all.  We  would  not  use 
so  much  second-hand  matter.  But  we  are  glad  he  made  his  experiment*. 
He  has  set  all  the  world  talking,  and  not  a  few  editors  thinking  seriously 
on  this  subject  of  trqmendous  import :  What  matter  shall  we  lay  before 
our  readers  ?  Conscientious  men  will  ponder  over  this.  In  view  of  the 
mass  of  corruption  in  some  of  the  Sunday  "  blanket  sheets"  and  of  a 
part  of  the  vile  trash  which  fills  columns  of  not  a  few  of  the  dailies  of 
the  land,  it  is  time  a  halt  was  called  and  men  urged  to  higher  standards. 
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WBSTfCRN  RESERVE   UNIVERSITY. 

OF  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  middle  West,  Western 
Reserve  University,  in  Cleveland,  for  so  many  years  known  as 
**  The  Yale  of  the  West,"  is  coming  to  occupy  more  and  more 
of  a  conspicuous  place  as  an  educational  institution  of  the  first  order. 
The  Yale  of  the  West,  though  perhaps  a  fitting  designation  for  the 
first  forty  years  of  its  existence,  is  no  longer  applicable ;  for  the 
University  is  not  patterned  after  the  College  at  New  Haven,  nor  do 
the  buildings  in  their  arrangement  suggest  the  recollection  of  Yale 
itself. 

In  1 80 1  rtie  General  Assembly  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  was  petitioned  by  residents  of  the  Con- 
necticut Western  Reserve  to  grant  a  charter  for  a  college  to  be  situ- 
ated within  the  limits  of  the  '*  Reserve."  The  petition  was  denied. 
In  1803,  on  the  i6th  of  April,  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  chartered  the  Erie  Literary  Society,  a  corporation  composed 
of  several  proprietors  of  land  within  the  county  of  Trumbull  (then 
comprising  the  entire  '*  Reserve"),  who  desired  to  appropriate  a 
part  thereof  for  a  seminary  of  learning  within  that  county.  Under 
this  charter  an  academy  was  established  at  Burton  in  1805,  the  first 
institution  of  this  kind  in  northern  Ohio.  This  school,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  years  18 10-18 19,  continued  in  operation  until  1834, 
In  18 1 7  the  Presbytery  of  Grand  River,  which  embraced  nearly  all 
the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ministers  of  churches  in  the 
Reserve,  formed  itself  into  a  society  '*  for  the  education  of  indigent, 
pious  young  men  for  the  ministry  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory." 
The  students,  aided  by  this  society,  studied  privately  with  clergymen 
until  the  opening  of  the  academy  at  Burton,  when  they  pursued  their 
studies  at  that  school.  In  18 18  the  Presbytery  of  Portage  formed  a 
similar  society.  In  1822  the  two  Presbyteries  appointed  a  committee 
to  confer  with  the  purpose  of  devising  "  ways  and  means  for  estab- 
lishing on  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve  a  literary  and  theological 
institution."  The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Presbytery,  provided  for  the  establishment,  under  certain  conditions, 
of  a  theological  institution  on  the  foundation  of  the  Erie  Literary 
Society,  at  Burton.  The  trustees  of  the  Erie  Literary  Society  accepted 
the  conditions,  and  a  board  of  managers  was  then  appointed. 

The  connection  between  the  board  of  managers  and  the  Erie  Liter- 
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ary  Society  lasted  until  June,  182^,  During  the  year  1823  the 
managers  became  convinced  that  such  an  institution  as  they  desired 
could  not.be  built  up  at  Burton,  and  consequently  they  requested  the  ' 
trustees  of  the  Brie  Literary  Society  to  move  their  institution  to  a 
more  eligible  situation.  As  the  trustees  held  property  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  school  should  be  in  Burton  they  declined  this  proposition. 
In  June,  1824,  at  a  joint  session  of  the  board  of  managers  with  the 
special  commissioners  of  the  Presbytery,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue 
the  connection  with  the  institution  at  Burton  and  to  found  a  separate 
college.     In  January  a  special  Board  representing  the  E*resbytery,  to 
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which  the  Presbytery  of  Huron  was  now  added,  selected  Hudson  as 
the  site  of  the  college.  The  Board,  with  four  additional  members  to 
represent  Huron  Presbytery,  now  became  the  Board  of  TruBtees,  and 
Jield  their  first  meeting  in  Hudson  in  February,  1825.  They  drafted 
a  charter  and  drew  up  plans  for  the  grounds.  The  charter  was 
granted  in  1816,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  the  comer  stone  of  the 
first  building  was  laid.  The  first  students  were  received  in  December, 
and  were  instructed  by  Mr.  Coe,  a  principal  at  the  academy  at  Tall- 
madge,  who  was  appointed  tutor  pro  tempore.' 

It  was  during  these  years  that  the  term  "Yale  of  the  West"  was 
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especially  significant.'  The  pioneers  who  founded  the  young  college 
lived  entirely  within  the  "  Western  Reserve,"  and  perhaps  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  more  than  a  majority  of  them  had  come  directly  from  Con- 
necticut itself.  Yale  influences,  therefore,  were  predominant,  par- 
ticularly in  matters  educational,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  And  that 
the  campus  presented  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  old  Yale,  and 
that  several  of  the  buildings  were  called  by  names  originally  useil  in 
New  Haven.  Like  the  older  institution,  also,  the  new  college  was 
begun  in  a  modest  manner  by  men  whose  purses  were  scant,  but  whose 
desire  for  the  education  of  their  sons  was  broad  and  large. 
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ADELBBRT  HALL.      THE    DOBMITORY. 

Upon  the  old,  musty  and  time-worn  pages  of  the  book  in  which 
are  recorded  the  early  gifts  to  the  college,  the  first  name  is  that  of 
Kev,  Caleb  Pitkin,  who  subscribed  thirty  dollars  in  cash  and  forty 
acres  of  land  valued  at  thirty  dollars.  Mr.  Pitkin  was  one  of  the 
most  active  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  the  college  and  in  securing  a 
location  for  fhe  institution  at  Hudson.  The  subscriptions  for  securing 
n  location,  of  which  Mr.  Pitkin's  name  heads  the  list,  amounted  to 
$6,632.^0.  They  include  a  rather  curious  collection.  Mr.  Eben 
Maxtiehl's  gift  of  a  sleigh  of  the  value  of  thirty  dollars  can  scarcely 
have  been  for  equipment,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  the  college  was  a  pur- 
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veyor  of  such  sinful  amusements  as  his  gift  would  suggest;  though 
there  might  be  ground  for  the  supposition  that  Mr.  SiUb  Babcock's 
gift  of  "  ten  hoes,"  valued  at  five  dollars,  was  for  a  worthy  purpose, 
as  also  that  of  Mr.  Bliphat  Phelps  of  "five  ditto,"  valued  at  two 
dollars  and  a  half.  Rev.  Blizur  Wright  made  the  first  donation  of 
books,  in  iSzj,  to  the  amount  of  $111.75.  ^'^  '^^5  ^^^'  William 
Harford's  gift  consisted  of  a  "  remission  of  damages  by  road  "  to  the 
extent  of  sixty  dollars. 

Two  years  later  "  two  individuals"  took  time  by  the  forelock  and 
donated  two  clocks  worth  thirty  dollars,  upon  the  theory,  no  doubt, 
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that  time  is  money.  The  first  subscription  of  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  was  made  in  1S25  by  Mr.  David  Hudson,  and  there  were  very 
few  subscriptions  of  more  than  that  sum  before  the  college  removed 
to  Cleveland.  In  1837  Heman  Oviatt  of  Hudson  gave  ten  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  paid  in  land.  In  the  same  year  Rebecca  Kinsman 
gave  six  thousand  dollars,  also  paid  in  land,  and  Genera^  Simon  Per- 
kins gave  five  thousand  dollars. 

In  1S7S  the  question  of  removing  the  college  from  Hudson  to 
Cleveland  was  raised,  and  a  committee  of  the  trustees  was  appointed 
to  take  the  matter  under  consideration.     In  March,  iSSo,  through  a 
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member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Amasa  Stone  of  Cleveland  pro- 
posed to  give  the  college  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  provided  it 
should  be  removed  to  Cleveland,  occupy  some  suitable  site  to  be  do- 
nated by  the  citizens,  and  change  its  name  to  "Adelbert  College  of 
Western  Reserve  University."  The  new  name  was  to  be  a  memorial 
to  Mr.  Stone's  only  son,  Adelbert,  who  had  been  drowned  while  a 
student  at  Yale,  Mr.  Stone  proposed  further,  that  of  the  sum  offered 
by  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  should  be  expended  in 
buildings,  and  the  remainder  added  to  the  permanent  funds  of  the  col- 
lege.    The  committee  weighed   the  comparative  advantages  of  city 


and  country  situation,  and  especially  the  opportunities  for  growth  and 
development  in  the  new  environment.  Moreover,  an  investigation 
showed  that  in  the  fifty  years  from  its  foundation  to  1S76  the  college 
had  received  in  gifts  some  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  which  had  been  given  for 
current  expenses.  The  remainder  constituted  the  college  endowment, 
and  included  the  funds  used  in  e^^blishing  the  Handy,  Hurlbut, 
Oviatt  and  Perkins  professorships.  Mr.  Stone's  offer  would  exactly 
treble  the  endowment,  in  addition  to  providing  a  modern  equipment. 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  propo- 
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sition,  and  the  trustees  voted,  on  September  zoth  of  the  same  year,  to 
make  the  change  whenever  the  conditions  were  fulfilled.  On  March 
19,  1881,  the  trustees  voted  that  the  conditions  had  been  complied 
with,  that  the  removal  should  be  made,  and  that  the  buildings  and 
campus  at  Hudson  should  be  used  for  a  preparatory  department. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  in  September,  1882,  the  college 
opened  its  doors  on  the  new  campus  of  twenty-two  acres,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  park  system  of  Cleveland.  On  this  campus  two 
buildings  had  been  erected,  one  containing  rooms  for  the  work  of 
instruction,   with   offices,    chapel,  library   and    museum ;    the   other, 
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apartments  for  sixty  students.  The  ensuing  eighteen  years  have  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  change,  as  shown  by  the  increase  of  students  and  of 
endowment  funds.  In  1S83  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  added  to  the  funds  of  the  college  by  the  will  of  Mr,  Stone.  In 
iSSS  the  gymnasium  was  erected  and  equipped  by  the  gifts  of  numerous 
friends.  During  the  same  year  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  received  to 
found  the  Haydn  Professorship.  In  1894  Mr.  Samuel  Mather  built 
and  furnished  the  Physical  Laboratory.  In  the  following  year  Mr. 
Henry  R,  Hatch  presented  the  library  building  bearing  his  name,  and 
in  1S98  added  the  wings  as  provided  in  the  original  designs.     In  1897 
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Eldred  Hall,  a  building  for  (l^e  use  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  was  erected  through  the  gift  of  the  late  Henry  B,  Eldred. 
In  1899  the  Biological  Laboratory,  to  which  several  friends  have  con- 
tributed, was  completed.  By  the  wilt  of  Daniel  B.  Fayerweather,  of 
New  York  City,  who  died  in  1S90,  the  college  has  received  an  addi- 
tional  endowment  fund  of   one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

At  the  present  time  Adelbert  College  has  an  endowment  of  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  buildings  which  have 
cost  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

But  the  removal  to  Cleveland  made  possible  not  only  larger  growth 


for  the  college,  but  also  the  development  of  a  university.  In  1884  the 
Cleveland  medical  college,  which  bad  been,  from  the  time  of  its 
opening  in  1844,  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  the  college  at 
Hudson,  was  made  an  integral  department  of  the  University.  It  now 
possesses  buildings  and  endowment  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  years  of  residence  in  Cleveland  the  college  was  open  to 
women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men ;  but  the  wisdom  of  this  method 
was  questionable,  and  in  1888  the  trustees  established  the  *' College 
for  Women"  as  an  independent  department  of  the  University,  holding 
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the  same  relations  to  the  college  for  men  as  do  the  medical  or  law 
departments.  In  twelve  years  this  department  has  grown  more  rapidly 
than  even  its  warmest  supporters  anticipated,  so  that  to-day  it  has 
attained  a  size  equal  to  that  of  Adelbert,  with  its  own  faculty,  funds  to 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  two  large 
buildings.  To  these  will  be  added  this  year  a  chapel,  which  is  to  cost 
sixty  thousand  dollars. 

A  Graduate  Department  was  opened  in  1892,  and  the  following  year 
the  Dental  College  and  the  Law  School  were  established.  The  latter 
has  its  own  building,  and  each  enrolls  about  a  hundred  students. 

Exclusive  of  the  preparatory  department,  with  its  faculty  of  eleven 
and  a  hundred  and  ten  students,  the  University  enrolls  the  present  year 
one  hundred  and  thirt^'-seven  instructors  and  teachers  and  seven  hundred 
and  seventeen  students. 
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UNIVERSITY   MOVEMENTS FRANCE. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  to 
submit  annually  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  an  estimate  of  the  sum 
required  for  the  support  of  the  system  of  public  instruction.  The 
estimates  are  turned  over  to  a  committee  whose  chairman  submits 
their  recommendations  to  the  final  action  of  the  Chamber.  For  two 
years  this  duty  has  fallen  upon  the  same  member,  M.  Maurice-Faure, 
who  has  made  a  most  careful  study  of  all  the  conditions  bearing  upon 
the  estimates.  As  a  consequence  his  report  has  the  value  of  an  official 
statement,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  freedom  of  an  impartial 
survey. 

The  report  of  M.  Maurice-Faure  on  the  budget  for  1900  affords 
some  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  effects  of  the  laws  of  1896, 
creating  fifteen  autonomous  universities  in  France  in  place  of  the  old 
faculties.  As  the  law  went  into  operation  January  i,  1898,  time 
enough  has  elapsed  to  allow  some  judgment  as  to  its  value.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  independence  and  organized  life  which  the  universities 
acquire  through  ^Jie  law,  they  are  obliged  to  meet  a  large  part  of  their 
expenditure  from  their  own  resources.  This  is  true  in  rc^gpect  to 
buildings  and  equipments  which  were  formerly  provided  by  the  state, 
and  also  in  respect  to  courses  of  study  outside  of  the  state  program, 
which  may  be  deemed  desirable.  * 

In  general  it  is  found  that  the  law  has  greatly  stimulated  local 
interest  and  local  activity  in  behalf  of  the  universities;  but  as  time 
passes,  it  appears  as  if  only  the  larger  institutions  in  the  most  populous 
centers  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  burden  of  their  new  dignities. 
The  University  of  Paris,  which  has  ampler  resources  than  all  the  other 
universities  united,  is  flourishing  under  the  new  conditions.  Bordeaux, 
Lyons  and  Lille  have  brilliant  prospects,  but  the  smaller  universities 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  In  particular  Besan9on,  Dijou,  Rennes, 
Grenoble  and  Clermont  confess  the  need  of  buildings  and  equipments, 
for  which  there  are  no  funds  at  their  disposal.  These  deficiences 
naturally  affect  their  patronage,  and  they  complain  that  students  in 
their  vicinity  seek  the  superior  facilities  afforded  at  Paris,  and  thus 
one  of  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  decentralizing  law  is  defeated. 
From  the  fact  that  university  education  in  France  is  specialized  in  its 
character,  the  lack  of  equipment  either  of  laboratories  or  apparatus  or 
libraries,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  fatal  to  its  effectiveness.  That  the 
smaller  universities  do  not  lack  enterprise  is  shown  by  the  part  which 
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they  have  taken  since  the  law  was  passed  in  creating  new  special 
courses. 

The  statistics  given  by  M.  Maurice-Faure  show  a  slight  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  university  students  from  28,782  in  1898  to  28,254  in 
1899.  The  Paris  faculty  of  law,  which  alone  enrolls  3,500  students, 
bore  the  greater  part  of  the  loss,  and  this  from  purely  temporary 
causes.  Of  the  total  number  of  students  Paris  has  11,829,  or  a  little 
more  than  two  fifths.  The  distribution  by  faculties  is  as  follows : 
Sciences,  3,468;  Letters,  3,089;  Law,  9,239;  Medicine,  8,877; 
Pharmacy,  3,439;  Protestant  theology,  142.  Of  the  total,  26,619 
were  French,  1,635  foreigners.  Women  students  numbered  817,  of 
whom  559  were  French  and  258  foreigners.  The  women  students 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Faculty  of  Science,  92  ;  of  Letters,  186; 
Law,  7;   Medicine,  471  ;  Pharmacy,  61. 

The  subject  of  University  Extension  will  be  prominent  among  those 
considered  in  the  International  Congress  of  Higher  Education  to  be 
held  at  Paris  the  coming  summer.  An  elaborate  report  on  the  work 
in  various  countries  will  be  presented,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
discussion  will  be  fruitful  in  suggesting  to  all  interested,  the  organ- 
ization best  suited  to  their  particular  localities.  Preliminary  confer- 
ences on  the  various  topics  to  be  considered  at  the  Congress  are  already 
announced.  Among  these  a  conference  on  the  establishment  of 
courses  pertaining  to  the  problems  of  colonial  life,  administrative  and 
industrial,  and  conferences  relative  to  courses  in  social  science. 
These  conferences  will  undoubtedly  aid  in  bringing  sharply  before 
the  Congress  the  essential  points  to  be  considered,  and  in  eliminating 
vague  and  irrelevant  propositions. 

SPECIAL    STUDY    AND    RESEARCH    AT    OXFORD. 

In  1 89 1  the  University  of  Oxford  instituted  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  letters  and  bachelor  of  science,  which  are  intended  to  promote  and 
recognize  the  value  of  post-graduate  study  and  research.  When  these 
degrees  were  instituted  it  was  expected  that  the  degree  of|  doctor  of 
science  would  eventually  be  created.  The  statute  to  this  effect  has 
recently  been  published,  and  the  qpening  discussion  of  the  same  was 
appointed  for  February  6th. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  also  admits  persons  as  advanced  stu- 
dents who  receive  a  certificate  of  research  upon  the  completion  of  their 
work . 

INTERNATIONAL    COURTESIES. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  great  problems  of  European  diplomacy, 
M.  Coubertin  says,  in  view  of  the  throwing  spirit  of  nationalism  no- 
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ticeable  among  Anglo-Saxon  peoples:  ^^Nationalism  is  at  this  hour 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  moral  progress.  Under  the  guise  of  patriot- 
ism it  lets  loose  race  hatreds,  excites  greed  and  revives  religious  in- 
tolerance."  There  is  ground  for  this  view,  and  the  lovers  of  moral 
order  and  of  moral  ideals  naturally  seek  to  discover  what  influences, 
if  any,  tend  to  counteract  this  rapacious  spirit.  One  of  the  strongest 
restraints  is  undoubtedly  that  of  common  intellectual  ideals  and  spirit- 
ual sympathies  such  as  religious  and  educational  agencies  may  develop. 
For  this  reason  the  whole  world  is  interested  in  any  effort  to  strengthen 
the  ties  that  bind  together  the  university  men  of  different  nations. 
This  is  especially  so  in  respect  to  countries  divided  as  Germany  and 
France  have  been  by  bitter  memories.  A  modest  attempt  to  foster 
professional  relationji  between  these  two  countries  was  begun  in  1895, 
when  Professor  Hartmann,  of  a  Leipsic  gymnasium,  made  an  extended 
tour  in  France  inspecting  the  methods  of  French  lycees^  interchanging 
views  with  French  professors  and  taking  part  upon  invitation  in  class 

exercises.  On  his  return  to  Leipsic,  Professor  Hartmann  published 
his  observations  in  a  little  book  (Reiseeindriicke  und  Beobachtungen 
eines  deutschen  Neophilologen  in  der  Schweiz  und  in  Frankreich), 
which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  interested  either  in  problems 
of  secondary  education  or  in  the  growth  of  reciprocity.  As  a  direct 
outcome  of  the  excursion  of  this  professor  into  France,  a  professor  of 
the  latter  country,  M.  Michel  Jouffret,  of  the  lycee  of  Marseilles,  was 
invited  last  summer  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  upon  contemporaneous 
French  literature,  in  the  vacation  courses  which  have  long  been  main- 
tained at  the  University  of  Marburg*.  This  course  was  merely  an  in- 
troduction to  a  larger  plan  which  comprised  lectures  in  several  German 
g}Mnnasia.  The  purpose  involving,  as  it  did,  many  delicate  adjust- 
ments was  successfully  carried  through,  and  it  is  probable  that  other 
professors  will  be  induced  to  continue  the  effort  thus  auspiciously 
begun. 

Professor  Jouffret  has  not,  like  his  German  confrere^  brought  out  a 
notebook  on  his  lecture  tour,  but  he  has  embodied  some  of  his  obser- 
vations in  an  interesting  article  on  the  University  Associations  of  Ger- 
many, published  in  the  Revue  Universitaire  (Paris)  of  February. 

HONORS    FOR    TECHNICAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  most  important  recent  action  affecting  higher  education  in 
Germany  is  the  investment  of  the  technical  high  schools  of  Prussia, 
which  are,  in  fact,  of  university  grade;,  with  the  power  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering.  At  the  recent  centenary  celebration 
of  the  Technical  High  School  of  Berlin,  the  Emperor,  through  his 
Minister  of  Education,  made  public  announcement  of  his  determina- 
tion to  place  the  technical  high  schools  of  the  kingdom  on  an  equality 
with  the  universities. 

A.  T.  S. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  with  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Logic  and  Argument,  by  James  H.  Hyslop,  of  Columbia  University,  has 
been  written,  the  author  says,  **  to  supply  a  double  want;  namely,  the  combina- 
tion of  a  purely  elementary  logic  with  the  art  of  argumentative  discourse."  The 
subject  is  presented  in  a  form  readily  comprehensible  by  students  in  the  early 
years  in  college  as  well  as  being  advanced  in  its  treatment  for  those  of  the  later 
years.  The  author  believes  that  logic  should  be  taught  in  the  earlier  as  well  as 
in  the  later  part  of  a  collegiate  course,  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  receive 
the  benefit  of  it  throughout  his  whole  academic  career.  And  his  book  is  thus 
conceived  and  thus  executed.  It  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  work,  closely 
written  and  finely  graded.  It  will  appeal  by  reason  of  its  directness  and  lucidity 
to  all  students  of  formal  logic,  and  to  all  teachers.  NeV  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner*s  Sons. 

A  new  edition  of  The  Old  Northwest  being  called  for,  the  author.  Dr.  B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  took  occasion  to  make  some  needed  revisions  and  additions,  and  thus 
bring  the  book  into  accord  with  the  latest  obtained  facts.  It  is  a  work  of  pro- 
found scholarship,  of  extensive  and  deep  study,  and  of  great  value  as  an  authority 
on  the  historical  facts  belonging  to  the  beginnings  of  our  colonial  system.  Dr. 
Hinsdale  has  made  his  l^ook  one  that  covers  not  merely  the  territory  known  as 
the  Old  Northwest,  but  it  surveys  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  sweep  the  his- 
tory of  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  the  student  of  history  must  have  this  work  to 
supplement  his  researches  into  the  foundations  of  our  country.  It  is  an  especially 
timely  book  now  that  the  subject  of  expansion  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  land.     Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

In  the  Silver  Series  of  Language  Books  are  First  Steps  in  English,  and 
The  Essentials  of  Language  and  Grammar,  by  Albert  Le  Roy  Bartlett. 
These  are  two  books  designed  to  cover  the  work  in  language  in  all  the  grades  of 
the  grammar  school.  The  smaller  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  many  of  the  pic- 
tures being  in  color;  the  lessons  are  cleverly  arranged  and  adroitly  developed 
with  full  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  children.  The  larger  book  is  cast  on 
lines  that  make  for  expression,  and,  while  giving  due  attention  to  the  grammar 
of  the  language,  affords  abundant  exercises  for  the  use  of  the  thought  that  may 
be  aroused  by  the  study.  The  exercises  in  language  are  new,  and  are  such  as 
stimulate  the  student  to  individual  work  and  careful  study  of  expression.  The 
two  books  make  a  valuable  set  of  language  text-books.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co. 

Richard  Carvel,  by  Winston  Churchill,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
teresting novels  of  recent  years.  Richard  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  manliest 
youths  in  Maryland,  just  prior  to  the  Revolution;  and  his  high  spirit,  quick 
temper  and  cool  daring  get  him  into  numberless  scrapes  from  which  he  comes  out 
successfully, — in  this  country,  on  the  sea  and  in  England.  And  Dorothy,  his 
early  playmate,  develops  into  a  maiden  of  such  spirit  and  rare  beauty  as  any 
young  hero  would  struggle  long  to  win.  As  a  picture  of  life  in  the  colonies  and 
in  England  the  book  is  valuable  and  thrillingly  interesting.  It  deserves  its  great 
success.     New  York:  The  Macniillan  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 
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Cheerfulness  as  a  Life  Power,  by  Dr.  O.  S.  Marden,  is  a  little  book  full 
of  wit  and  wisdom.  The  man  who  will  act  on  the  advice  here  given  will  add  to 
his  own  health,  happiness  and  usefulness,  and  be  a  blessing  to  other  lives.  In 
another  booklet  Dr.  Marden  exalts  Character,  the  grandest  thing  in  the  world. 
These  books  are  wonderfully  readable  and  a  powerful  tonic;  of  just  the  right 
kind  for  young  people.  We  know  many  older  people,  too,  who  would  benefit  by 
a  careful  reading  of  the  doctor's  ringing,  cheery,  uplifting  words.  New  York : 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    Price,  35  cents  each. 

The  Mercantile  Speller  is  an  admirable  work,  a  carefully  revised  edition 
of  which  is  now  offered,  designed  for  immediate  and  handy  reference  in  relation 
to  the  spelling  and  use  of  words.  To  one  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
orthography  of  words  the  present  work  is  invaluable.  It  contains  more  words 
in  actual  use  than  any  dictionary,  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  form  and  in 
the  most  compact  shape.  The  Mercantile  Speller  can  be  placed  on  any  desk 
and  still  leave  room  for  writing;  it  is  light,  weighing  little  over  two  pounds;  the 
words  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  principal  one  first,  its  variations,  together 
with  those  made  by  prefixes  and  suffixes,  following  immediately  after.  The  list 
is  very  full  in  the  expressions  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  comprising  many  thousand 
technical,  industrial  and  scientific  terms  which  have  latety  enriched  our  vocabu- 
lary.  There  is  also  an  appendix  containing  the  words  pronounced  nearly  alike, 
but  with  different  meanings  and  spellings.  It  contains  470  pages,  and  is  sold  only 
by  subscription.  Bound  in  black  cloth,  red  edges,  $2.50.  The  Franklin  Press, 
13 10  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

From  the  Whitaker  and  Ray  Company  (San  Francisco)  we  have  received 
three  pamphlets :  California  and  the  Californlans,  by  David  Starr  Jordan; 
Love  and  Law,  by  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  an  essay  based  on  some  talks  to 
teachers  and  parents;  and  The  Man  Who  Might  Have  Been,  by  Robert 
Whitaker.  These  are  neatly  gotten  up,  are  daintily  printed  and  tastefully 
bound ;  they  are  papers  that  are  well  worth  rescuing  from  the  oblivion  of  maga- 
zine pages.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have  Confessions  of  a  Tender- 
foot, by  II.  H.  Sauber;  it  is  a  story  of  no  interest  whatever,  and  quite  impossi- 
ble as  a  romance  or  a  tale  of  adventure. 

Geschichtbn  vom  Rhein,  by  Menco  Stem,  contains  stories  of  the  Rhine  that 
the  author  has  used  in  the  classroom  for  several  years  for  reading  purposes  and 
as  material  for  composition  and  conversation.  The  stories  are  interesting, 
insti/uctive  and  informing. .  A  very  complete  vocabulary  enriches  the  book. 
New  York :  American  Book  Company. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  George  M. 
Marshall,  Ph.B.,  is  one  of  the  latest  volumes  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Text- 
Book  Series,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Price,  40  cents. 

Lectures  on  Memory  Culture,  by  Dr.  Edward  Pick,  consists  of  the  famous 
lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Pick  throughout  the  United  States  and  England. 
They  have  been  much  enlarged  with  many  practical  applications,  and  are  given 
in  usable  form  to  all.  Dr.  Pick's  system  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  best  on  mne- 
monics ;  its  extensive  use  has  demonstrated  its  permanent  value.  The  system 
has  never  before  been  accessible  except  in  the  form  of  lectures,  the  fee  for  which 
was  $10  and  upward.  Dr.  Pick  died  only  a  few  days  after  his  book  was  pub- 
lished.    New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 
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La  Tulips  Noire,  by  Alexander  Dumas,  has  been  abridged  and  annotated 
by  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon;  it  is  made  to  be  suitable  reading  for  elementary 
classes  in  French.  The  story  has  been  much  shortened,  and  all  historical  and 
other  references  have  been  eliminated.    New  York :  American  Book  Company. 

A  timely  pamphlet  is  Prof.  Peter  E.  Traub's  Spanish  Pronunciation  and 
Accent,  which  in  a  dozen  pages  gives  all  the  essential  rules  and  fullest  directions 
for  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  language  that  is  now  so  attractive  and  so 
necessary  to  many  people.    American  Book  Company. 

Picture  Study  in  Elementary  Schools.  A  Manual  for  Teachers.  By 
L.  L.  W.  Wilson.  Part  I.,  Primary  Grades;  Part  II.,  Grammar  Grades.  Pic- 
ture study  has  come  into  the  schools  to  stay.  The  gems  of  the  world's  art  can  be 
reproduced  by  modern  processes,  and  the  educative  worth  of  the  artist's  consci- 
entious work  is  the  children's  rightful  heritage.  The  Perry  Company,  the  Wit- 
ter Company  and  other  publishers  have  furnished  the  pictures.  The  books  here 
noticed  will  enable  teachers  to  guide  the  young  minds  under  their  care  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  subjects,  and  this  important  means  of  education  will 
enrich  the  lives  of  pupils.  We  rejoice  in  the  happy  thought  and  its  efficient 
execution.  It  is  one  more  example  of  the  immensely  improved  educational 
methods  of  the  present  day  and  generation.  These  books  are  artistically  pre- 
pared, and  give  selections  from  the  pictures  of  the  world's  great  artists,  together 
with  biographical  sketches,  suggestions  for  further  study,  etc.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price,  90  cents  for  each  part. 

Under  the  same  title  as  the  above  we  have  two  Pupils'  Books,  for  Primary  and 
Grammar  Grades,  respectively,  by  the  same  author.  These  present  pictures 
appropriate  for  each  month  of  the  school  year,  September  to  June,  with  an 
appropriate  verse  for  each  picture.  The  books  are  uniform  in  binding  with 
those  of  the  other  series,  and  are  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  at  35' cents  a 
volume. 

We  have  received  Directions  for  Surveying  and  Arranging  Home  and 
School  Grounds,  by  Warren  H.  Manning.  Published  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by 
the  author;  and  a  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Shrubs,  suitable  for  home  and 
school  landscape  gardening,  together  with  directions  for  planting,  etc.,  by  the 
same  author. 

The  Nature  and  Work  of  Plants.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Botany.  By  Daniel  Trembly  Macdougal,  Ph.D.  This  book  is  intended  to  lead 
beginners  up  to  the  study  of  botany  by  interesting  them  in  the  functions  and 
action  of  the  plant.  The  organs  are  considered  chiefly  as  instruments  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  which  the  organism  is  intended  for,  and  little  attention 
is  paid  to  morphology.  The  book  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  purpose  indi- 
cated.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  80  cents. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  John  Milton  is  issued  in  the  Lakeside  Series  of  Eng- 
lish Readings,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Clara  Sterling  Doolittle, 
B.L.  It  is  an  attractive  edition  of  an  English  classic,  and  is  published  by  Ains- 
worth  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

One  Year  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  Young  Children.  A  man- 
ual for  parents  and  teachers.  By  Florence  U.  Palmer.  This  is  an  attempt,  and 
a  successful  one,  we   think,  to  carry  pedagogical  principles   into  the   Sunday 
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school.  A  series  of  lessons  largelj  treated  in  the  stor^^  form  are  suggested,  with 
abundant  suggestion  and  elaboration  to  guide  and  help  the  teacher  in  un- 
folding the  truths  to  the  child*s  comprehension.  We  are  confident  that  the  book 
will  prove  a  boon  to  many  a  mother  and  Sunday-school  teacher  who  is  anxious 
to  make  Bible  study  attractive  to  a  child  or  class  of  children.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

An  extremely  interesting  pamphlet  is  A  Study  op  the  Kindergarten  Prob- 
lem, a  work  prepared  by  the  city  superintendents,  supervisors  and  kindergart- 
ners  of  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  It  consists  of  papers  prepared  from  the 
systematic  study  of  children  in  kindergartens,  and  these  papers  cover  every  phase 
of  the  Froebelian  system.  It  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of  works,  of  interest 
and  value  alike  to  teachers  and  parents.  It  should  be  studied  by  every  kinder- 
gartner  in  the  land.    Santa  Barbara,  Cal. :  Dr.  Ida  V.  Stambach.    Price,  50  cents. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Canada,  in  the  History  for  Young  Readers 
Scries,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  Going  to  College,  by 
Waitman  Barbe,  A.M.,  M.S., — a  suggestive  little  book  that  will  be  of  value  to 
parents  and  young  people  in  deciding  whether  a  college  course  or  a  business  life 
should  be  followed,  published  by  the  author  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  paper,  25 
cents,  cloth,  50  cents;  Rembrandt,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  a  collection  of  pictures 
with  introduction  and  interpretation,  constituting  No.  2  in  the  Riverside  Art 
Series,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  pricq,  30  cents;  Four  Famous 
American  Writers, — Irving,  Poe,  Lowell,  Bayard  Taylor — a  book  for  young 
Americans,  by  Sherwin  Cody,  published  by  the  Werner  School  Book  Company, 
price,  50  cents;  A  First  Reader  for  use  during  the  first  school  year,  by  Nor- 
man Fergcis  Black,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  price,  30  cents;  Ed- 
ucation IN  India,  by  William  I.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  New  York,  the  Macmillan 
Company ;  Education  of  the  Pueblo  Child,  by  Frank  Clarence  Spencer,  Ph.D. , 
by  the  same  publishers;  Bryant's  translation  of  The  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXH., 
XXIV.,  with  introduction  and  notes,  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  of  the 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  Publishing  a  Book,  being  full  directions  to 
those  aspiring  to  authorship,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  paper, 
50  cents;  Catalogue  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Pope's 
Iliad  of  Homer,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.  and  XXIV.,  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  in  Heath's  English  Classics  Series,  price,  35  cents. 

Friends  and  Helpers.  Compiled  by  Sarah  J.  Eddy.  The  object  of  this 
attractive  little  book  is  to  teach  children  to  be  kind  to  all  animals  and  apprecia- 
tive of  their  services  to  mankind.  It  has  a  mission,  and  is  well  fitted  to  accom- 
plish it.  The  author  has  had  experience  as  a  lecturer  on  the  subject,  and  has 
collected  many  pleasing  anecdotes  and  a  large  number  of  interesting  pictures 
illustrating  animals  and  their  ways.  She  has  an  agreeable  way  of  presenting 
the  subject  so  as  to  make  children  feel  the  badness  of  cruelty,  and  to  create  in 
them  the  desire  to  treat  animals  humanely.  There  has  been  a  great  change  of 
sentiment  and  practice  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  and  this  little  book  will  help  to  secure  still  further  improvement.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  70  cents. 

The  Sti'dy  of  History  in  Schools  is  the  report  to  the  American  Historical 
Association  by  the  Committee  of  Seven,  of  which  committee  Andrew  C. 
McLaughlin  was  the  chairman.  The  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools  and  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  college 
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entrance  reqi^irements  in  history.  The  report  is  exhaustive  and  thorough  and 
it  covers  all  that  the  most  exacting  teacher  may  demand.  Every  phase  of  the 
teaching  of  history  is  considered  and  explicit  directions  and  suggestions  are  fur- 
nished. It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  teports  that  have  been  put  forth  by 
educational  committees,  and  appeals  to  every  teacher  of  history  in  secondary 
schools.     New  York :  Macmillan  Company. 

Alice  and  Tom;  or,  the  Record  of  a  Happy  Year,  is  the  story  of  two  children, 
by  Kate  Louise  Brown.  It  pictures  a  healthy,  hearty  child-life,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  story  much  valuable  information  and  instruction  is  imparted  that  makes 
the  book  really  educational.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price, 
40  cents. 

The  Nugget  Series  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  two  little  compila- 
tions :  Educational  Nuggets,  and  Patriotic  Nuggets,  gathered  by  John  R. 
Howard.  The  Educational  Nuggets  consists  of  selections  from  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Rousseau,  Herbart,  H.  Spencer,  Harris,  N.  M.  Butler,  and  President  Eliot;  the 
Patriotic,  of  selections  from  Franklin,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Webster,  Lincoln 
and  Beecher.  They  are  handy  little  books  and  will  be  of  immediate  service  to 
all  teachers.    New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.     Price,  40  cents. 

The  Will  and  Its  World,  by  Denton  J.  Snider,  is  a  rather  formidable-look- 
ing work  of  some  five  hundred  and  seventy  odd  pages,  wherein  is' set  forth  the 
original  method  pursued  by  the  author  in  developing  his  theories  concerning 
the  freedom  of  the  will  and  its  world.  It  is  treated  from  the  psychical  and  ethical 
standpoints,  and  the  fullness  of  the  discussion  seems  to  make  a  lucid  and  inter- 
esting contribution  to  the  voluminous  subject  of  the  will.  To  those  interested  in 
this  special  phase  of  mental  science  Dr.  Snider's  book  will  be  attractive  and  sug- 
gestive.    St.  Louis  :  Sigma  Publishing  Company. 

Solid  Geometry,  by  G.  A.  Wj^ntworth,  has  been  revised  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  new  theorems,  in  particular  those  that  involve  limits.  The  section 
treating  of  Conic  Sections  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  new  figures  have  been 
substituted  for  the  old  ones.  The  book  is  now  thoroughly  modern  and  satisfy- 
ing.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

PERIODICALS. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April,  The  Perplexities  of  a  College  President  are  described  by 
"  One  oY  the  Guild."    The  Consular  Service  of  the  United   States  is  thoughtfully  treated   by 

George  F.  Parker  in  the  same  number. Some  excellent  examples  of  the  art  of  translating  from 

one  language  into  another,  with  little  loss  of  the  spirit  of  the  original,  are  lurnished  in  Mary  D. 
Frost's  renderings  of  eight  poems  of  M.  Henri  de  R^gnier  in  The  Living  Ag*  for  March  loth 

and  17th. Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard  University,  writes  interestingly  for  the  April 

number  of  Af>pleton*s  Popular  Science  Monthly  concerning  the   latest  developments  with  the 

X-Rays. The  best  account  we  have  seen  of  the  prospective  eclipse  of  The  Sun  on  May  aSth 

appears  in  a  recent  number  of  The   Youth^s  Companion. The  American  Monthly  Review  oj 

Revieivs  gives  excellent  summaries  of  the  African  War  news,  the  Philippine  situation,  the  doings 

of  Congress  and  all  other  leading  world  affairs. McClure*s  Magazine  is  sketchy  and  readable, 

and  grows  fat  with  advertising  matter. \V.  C.  Brownell,  the  eminent  art  critic,  gives  a  brief 

sketch  of  John  Ruskin  as  a  writer  and  critic  of  art,  in  Scribner*s  Magazine  for  April;  and  Ru8« 

sell  Sturgis  comments  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Field  of  Art  Department  of  the  same  number. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Forestry,  at  Washington,  publishes  many  interesting 
facts  in  its  periodical  Bulletins.  We  note  a  movement  on  the  part  of  several  large  Western  rail- 
ways  looking  to  the  raising  of  lie  and  pole  timber  on  a  large  scale  on  their  non-utilized  right-of- 
way  lands. 
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POR  the  past  eighteen  centuries  the  civilized  worid  has  been 
taught,  as  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion, 
that  the  Hebrews,  before  the  Christian  era,  were  God's  only 
chosen  people.  Its  record  in  the  thirty-nine  books  of  the  Olfl 
Testament  has  been  declared  '*  sacred,"  in  sharp  distinction 
from  the  annals  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  has  accepted 
the  title  "  profane"  history.  It  almost  seems  a  necessity  in  the 
education  of  mankind  that  any  great  truth  should  first  be  taught 
in  its  exclusive  application  to  one  people,  class  or  department  of 
life,  long  before  it  can  be  received  in  its  universal  application  to 
"all  orders  and  conditions  of  men."  Just  as  the  king  and  the 
priest  have  always  been  regarded  as  of  divine,  in  distinction 
from  the  common  and  human  origin,  and  the  man  of  uncom- 
mon genius  has  been  hailed  as  an  exception  to  his  kind ;  so  the 
sublime  fact  of  the  divine  providence  that  enfolds,  educates  and 
determines  the  destiny  of  "the  whole  family  on  earth  and  in 
heaven"  has  been  held  as  only  controlling  the  destiny  of  one 
man,  class,  race  or  people,  set  off  by  divine  appointment  from  a 
perishing  world. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  God's  providence  is  now,  or  ever  was, 
limited  to  one  race,  people,  class  or  nation.  It  is  true  that,  dur- 
ing the  education  of  mankind,  even  up  to  its  present  condition, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  view  this  mighty  fact  at  a  narrow  angle 
of  virion  that  it  might  be  apprehended  at  all.     But  the  year  of 
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our  Lord  1900,  as  its  grandest  gift  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  seems  destined  to  proclaim  this  supreme  truth  of  history ; 
the  fact — without  which  no  collection  of  the  records  of  the 
doings  of  men  and  nations  can  be  truly  named  history — that  our 
God  is  '*the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  above  all,  through  all 
and  in  all."  The  American  people,  ever  since  its  first  arrival 
in  the  wilderness  of  this  western  continent,  has  been  at  school, 
under  instruction  by  the  supreme  wisdom,  power  and  love  that 
has  guided  it  safely  down  the  drifting  tide  of  time,  into  the  open 
sea  of  liberty,  law  and  order  and  the  worship  of  the  sovereign 
of  all  worlds. 

The  one  people  that  landed  among  the  rocks  on  the  stormy 
sea  front  of  New  England,  280  years  ago,  believed  this  gospel 
of  the  imminent  presence  of  the  Creator  so  devoutly  that  large 
portions  of  the  American  people,  even  to  this  day,  have  received 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  as  a  direct  providential  demonstra- 
tion. Indeed,  so  central  and  positive  has  been  this  faith  of  the 
one  directing  special  providence  which  founded  New  England 
and  led  its  people  to  their  promised  land,  the  fifteen  great  com- 
monwealths of  the  Northwest,  that  some  of  us,  their  children, 
may  have  forgotten  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men  who  have 
been  directed  to  the  shining  shore  of  this  new  world.  So  far 
from  the  central  and  southern  departments  of  the  original  Amer- 
ican colonies  having  been  left  in  outward  darkness,  until  awak- 
ened and  enlightened  to  a  sense  of  what  was  going  on  in  this 
Republic  by  this  especial  class  of  New  Englishmen,  it  is  eas}'  to 
see  that  during  their  two  centuries  of  colonial  life,  each  grand 
division  of  the  American  people  was  a  student  in  the  preparatory 
department  of  this  American  university  4  and  that  each,  in  due 
time,  has  vindicated  the  quality  of  its  schooling,  and  is  justly 
proud  of  what  it  has  accomplished. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  profound  mystery  that  has  always  brooded 
like  an  impenetrable  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  every  philosophy 
of  history.  A  distinguished  woman  in  the  group  of  remarkable 
people,  once  known  as  the  Abolitionists,  of  forty  odd  years  ago, 
in  reply  to  a  taunt  concerning  her  unwillingness  to  personally  as- 
sociate with  the  crowd  that  was  caught  up  and  whirled  along 
by  this,  as  by  every  great  reform  movement,  replied,  **The 
Almighty,  for  his  own  mysterious  purpose,  is  nowadays  \ising 
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multitudes  of  people  that  a  member  of  good  society  in  Boston 
wouldn't  touch  with  a  ten-foot  pole."  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  ac- 
count for,  much  less  to  defend,  a  great  deal  that  has  happened  in 
any  and  every  State  and  community  of  this  Republic  duHng  its 
onward  and  upward  progress  to  its  peerless  station  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  I  only  point  to  many  things  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  understand,  in  which  I  seem  to  discern  the  wonder- 
working hand  of  Almighty  God  in  the  leading  of  his  American 
children  out  from  their  Egypt,  through  the  deep  waters  and  the 
dismal  wilderness,  to  their  promised  land :  A  nation  founded  for 
the  first  time  in  history  on  the  Christian  idea  of  human  nature ; 
the  possible  perfect  ability  of  every  soul  inspired  by  the  law  of 
love  to  God  and  man,  and  a  freedom  for  all  men  established 
on  the  sure  foundations  of  justice  incarnate  in  sacred  order  and 
righteous  law. 

It  does  not  need  the  vision  of  a  prophet  to  discover  the  place 
of  the  original  New  England  Colonies  in  the  slow  and  serious 
preparation  for  the  making  of  the  coming  nation  during  almost 
two  hundred  years.  It  was  the  mission  of  that  little  group  of 
emigrating  dissenters,  in  numbers  less  than  the  school  teachers 
of  the  whole  country  to-day,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
American  life  in  the  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  the  whole 
people  to  govern  itself  in  the  family,  the  church,  a  free  indus- 
trial order,  a  society  based  on  personal  ability  and  worth,  and  a 
government  established,  supported  and  administered  by  the 
whole  people  "  working  together  for  good  "  through  the  agency 
of  a  flexible  majority,  always  open  to  revision  and  reformation. 

So  radical  and  absolutely  essential  was  this  idea  to  an  order 
of  society  and  government  like  ours,  that  a  picked  corps  in  the 
army  of  the  Lord,  the  sifting  of  the  great  British  Empire,  was 
drafted  and  sent  forth  from  England,  which  was  no  longer  hab- 
itable for  such  as  they,  with  a  stormy  ocean  between  them  and 
their  old  home,  to  a  rock-bound  coast  and  a  savage  climate. 
There,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  they  were  shut  up  to  a 
daily  battle  with  nature,  frequent  wars  with  the  hostile  empire  of 
France  and  its  heathen  allies,  and,  isolated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  colonies  by  the  wilderness  and  high  barriers  of  mental, 
moral  and  social  separation,  to  study  its  hard  lesson  of  the  self- 
government  of  man. 
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When  the  great  liberty  bell  had  tolled  the  funeral  of  old  Brit- 
ish despotism  and  rung  out  the  matin  of  **  Liberty  throughout 
the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  the  men  of  New  Eng- 
land, Who  had  followed  Washington  from  the  day  he  drew  his 
sword  as  Commander-in-Chief  at  Cambridge  until  he  laid  down 
his  great  commission  at  Annapolis,  re-organized  as  the  grand 
army  of  the  peaceful  invasion  of  the  great  West.  Beginning  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  they  made  in  the  western  and  northern  wilder- 
ness of  the  Empire  State  a  new  and  broader  New  England » 
to-day  one  of  the  "  beauty  spots  "  of  Christendom.  From  the 
southern  coasts  of  Connecticut  they  drew  a  "bee  line"  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  in  the  northern  section  of  the  five  origi- 
nal northwestern  States  set  up  the  present  American  order, 
"  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 
And  so  did  they  work  the  machinery  of  a  free  church,  a  free 
school,  free  labor  and  liberal  politics  that,  in  1856,  that  portion 
of  the  Republic  north  of  the  Connecticut  ' '  bee  line  "  polled  a  de- 
cisive majority  of  votes  for  John  C.  Fremont,  standing  on  the 
political  platform  that  sounded  the  "  first  call  "  to  the  mighty 
slave  power,  "  No  more  slave  States  in  the  Republic."  To-day 
that  fundamental  idea  of  New  England,  with  the  common 
school  as  its  most  characteristic  and  original  agency,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  great  multitude  of  500,000  teachers  from  every 
State  and  territory  of  a  reconstructed  Union. 

.But  meanwhile  another  class,  even  more  numerous,  was  en- 
rolled in  the  preparatory  department  of  this  American  univer- 
sity, in  the  broad  and  fertile  central  colonies  of  New  York,  New 
Tersev,  Pennsvlvania,  Delaware  and  Marvland.  Here,  from 
the  first,  was  gathered  in  a  mixed  multitude  from  every  leading 
nation  of  Europe ;  speaking  almost  a  babel  of  languages ;  rep- 
resenting a  score  of  peoples  that  never  had  been  for  one  genera- 
tion at  peace  with  one  another.  Holland>  Sweden,  Germany, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  England, — with  a  specimen  of  her  every  sect 
and  class — France  and  Italy  and  Spain,  the  Indies,  West  and 
East,  had  thrown  out  each  its  skirmish  line  upon  a  new  conti- 
nent, to  study  the  new  American  art  of  "dwelling  together  in 

unit  v." 

Of  course,  with  such  a  variety  of  population,  much  that  had 
been  so  easily  done  at  once  in  New  England  was  for  two  hun- 
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dred  years  a  practical  impossibility.  The  people's  •  common 
school,  the  most  notable  gift  of  the  institutional  life  of  New  Eng- 
land to  the  coimtry,  could  not  be  built  up  in  the  most  progres- 
sive of  these  States  until  twenty-five  j^ears,  and  in  two  of  them 
until  seventy-five  years,  of  the  national  life  had  gone  by.  For 
each  class  of  these  peoples  had  brought  over  from  the  Old  World 
the  type  of  educational  and  ecclesiastical  polity  peculiar  to  its  own 
country ;  and  they  could  not  unite  even  for  the  common  school- 
ing of  their  children  and  youth.  Indeed,  little  could  be  done 
there  in  social,  religious  and  educational  life,  save  by  the  mod- 
erate method  of  compromise,  which  has  well  been  called  '*the 
soul  of  representative  government." 

Here,  for  almost  two  centuries,  from  the  sailing  of  Hendrick 
Hudson  up  the  "  great  river  of  the  mountains  "  to  Albany,  N.  Y., 
the  people  of  these  great  central  colonies  were  studying  even  a 
more  difficult  lesson  than  that  of  New  England.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  great  thing  to  demonstrate  that  a  radical  and  liberal  English 
population,  dwelling  off*  by  themselves,  practically  keeping  all 
other  sorts  and  conditions  of  folk  at  arm's  length,  could  maintain 
a  republican  order  of  society  and  government.  But  it  was  quite 
another  thing  to  show  the  world  that  this  could  be  done  in  a  vast 
territory  peopled  by  the  representatives  of  a  dozen  nations  that, 
even  to-day  in  Europe,  are  lying  on  their  arms  and  holding  their 
breath  to  see  what  the  great  Republic  proposes  to  do  the  other 
side  of  the  world  in  claiming  its  own  right  to  take  a  hand  in 
building  the  new  civilization  which  is  the  world's  response  to  the 
prayer,  "Thy  kingdom  come;    Thy  will  be   done   on  earth." 

Never  was  a  task  more  complex  set  before  the  statesman,  the 
Christian  and  the  radical  sociologist  since  the  world  begun.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  the  education  of  a  dozen  peoples,  separated 
by  language,  religion,  manners  and  ideas  of  labor,  for  the  almost 
impossible  task  of  co-operating,  on  the  one  hand,  with  an  aristo- 
cratic South,  and  on  the  other  with  a  republican  Northeast, -ibr 
deliverance  from  the  mother  country ;  and  then  for  a  union  of 
sovereign  States,  in  which  every  competent  man  should  be  a 
sovereign  citizen,  and  every  good  woman,  after  the  American 
fashion,  **the  power  behind  the  throne." 

And  here  I  can  only  stand  in  awe  and  *' sacred  joy"  before 
the  Providence  that  sent  to  this  department  of  our  American 
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university  the  two  great  schoolmasters  who,  of  all  others,  though 
personally  at  cross-purposes,  wrought  so  mightily  together  dur- 
ing the  century  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

William  Penn,  on  one  side  the  froUg^  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  "  who  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise 
one,"  himself  the  greatest  feudal  lord  in  all  the  colonies,  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  representative  of  a  spiritual  and  personal 
religion  that  made  full  citizenship  in  any  state  impossible,  was 
sent  of  God  to  keep  the  peace  between  these  quarrelsome  peoples 
and  their  savage  enemies. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  represented  Puritan  New  England 
minus  all  of  Puritanism  that  New  England  has  now  outgrown, 
was  **  called  of  God"  to  educate  these  same  peoples  up  to  the 
possibility  of  the  new  American  citizenship.  For  almost  half  a 
century,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  did  this  great  man, 
practically  the  greatest  of  American  educational  statesmen,  work 
out  his  plan  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  exasperations  that 
would  have  even  provoked  George  Washington  to  profanity, 
and  landed  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  in  a  madhouse. 
As  the  people  would  have  none  of  his  Yankee  common  school, 
Franklin  set  up  a  university  of  all  outdoors ;  so  broad  that  every 
progressive  man  could  have  a  chair  of  instruction,  and  all  in- 
struction, either  with  or  against  the  teacher's  will,  should  con- 
verge, a  generation  later,  upon  one  decisive  objective  point. 

And  what  a  school  it  was ;  and  with  what  a  masterly  admin- 
istration did  this  great  schoolmaster  of  races,  peoples  and  States 
work  toward  his  "far-off  event."  First  he  organized  the  club, 
the  library,  the  university  and  the  scientific  association  for  the 
training  of  superior  young  men  for  leadership.  Next  came  the 
newspaper,  the  debating  society,  the  workman's  union,  and 
"  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  the  first  of  American  popular 
magazines  for  the  instruction  of  the  masses.  Then  followed 
the  post  office,  to  bind  together  the  people  of  these  colonies  in 
the  habit  of  regular  intercourse ;  afterward  the  habit  of  polit- 
ical agitation  on  both  sides  of  the  great  water  culminated,  at  Al- 
bany, in  the  first  suggestion  of  the  future  union  of  States.  And 
all  the  time,  through  his  vast  and  varied  personal  acquaintance, 
did  this  great  and  good  man  diffuse  himself  like  an  atmosphere 
of  practical  Christian  charity,  even  among  the   churches  and 
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clergy  that  published  him  as  the  champion  heretic  and  enemy 
of  religion.  In  this  way  did  he  work.  And  he  was  permitted 
to  behold  his  great  constituency,  in  the  sovereign  emergency  of 
the  Revolution,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  furnishing  a  reliable 
majority  for  independence  and  the  new  nationality. 

But  even  before  the  people  of  the  New  England  and  the 
central  colonies  came  across  the  sea,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Virginia,  for  250  years  the  leader  of  the 
South,  was  schooled  by  the  great  master  of  States  and  peoples 
in  the  study  of  an  even  more  complex  problem  than  either  of 
her  neighbors.  The  problem  was  to  develop  from  a  dominating 
and  highly  conservative  class,  in  a  new  country,  the  few  great 
leaders,  not  of  radical  and  philanthropic  descent,  who  should 
aid  in  the  solution  of  the  most  stubborn  of  all  questions ;  how 
an  inferior  race,  held  in  bondage,  sure  to  become  a  nation 
within  a  nation,  could  be  trained  for  a  future  that  even  now  so 
many  of  us  are  unable  to  comprehend.  But  if  the  terrible  train- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  people  through  its  schooling  of  crimes  and 
calamities  from  its  exodus  out  of  Egypt  till  its  final  dispersion 
and  absorption  in  the  all-including  empire  of  Rome  is  "  sacred 
history,"  who  shall  deny  that  the  record  of  the  negro  race,  from 
his  departure  out  of  the  darkest  of  all  dark  countries  to  Vir- 
ginia 280  years  ago,  and  the  landing  of  the  first  Dutch  slave- 
ship  to  the  last  Commencement  Day  at  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  in  1899,  is  a  new  departure  in  the  elevation 
of  a  savage  race  to  a  higher  estate  in  a  shorter  time,  with  less 
of  suffering  and  more  of  success  than  this  wicked  world  had 
seen  before. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem,  through  all  its  approaches  to 
the  vast  power  gathered  up  by  i860  in  the  "solid  South"  of 
the  fifteen  slave  States,  the  leading  Southern  people  were  trained 
into  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  every  aristocratic  caste.  More 
and  more  this  powerful  body  of  men  was  stirred  with  a  restless 
desire  for  larger  territorial  expansion  through  all  the  methods  of 
peace  and  war.  It  was  Virginia  that  first  made  the  great  north- 
western group  of  States  a  possibility,  by  her  splendid  cession  of 
public  lands  for  free  homes  and  free  schools  in  what  are  now 
seven  of  the  most  powerful  States  in  the  Union,  to  the  American 
people,  in  Congress  represented.     It  was  a  Virginia  statesman 
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that  **  let  the  Constitution  slide"  while  he  traded  with  Napoleon 
the  First  for  a  new  empire,  more  extensive  than  the  original 
thirteen  American  colonies.  It  was  by  the  action  oi  the  Slave 
Power,  which  so  long  ruled  the  Republic,  that  Florida  was 
annexed,  that  the  might}'-  State  of  Texas  was  brought  in,  that 
war  was  waged  with  Mexico  with  the  result  of  a  third  extension 
of  empire  that  carried  the  Republic  westward  to  the  Pacific  shore. 
Only  one  considerable  increase  of  territory — Alaska — can  be 
said  to  have  been  the  result  of  Northern  statesmanship  previous 
to  the  recent  war  against  Spain.  Does  it  not  almost  seem  like  a 
'*  dispensation  of  Providence  "  that  until  this  year  every  attempt 
to  colonize  outside  the  continent  by  repeated  descents  upon 
the  West  Indies  was  wrecked  in  disastrous  failure?  It  was  as 
though  it  had  been  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  extension  of 
American  slavery  toward  the  equator,  and  that  it  was  reserved 
for  the  new  republic,  after  ever}'  man,  woman  and  child  had 
been  included  in  the  blessedness  of  universal  freedom,  to  go  forth 
and  inaugurate  a  new  type  of  republican  colonial  life. 

And  here  within  the  Old  Dominion  was  repeated  the  process 
that  so  often  appears  in  the  history  of  the  nations.  It  was  the 
gradual  training  of  a  powerful  and  astute  aristocratic  class  into 
a  body  of  conspicuous  defenders  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  Virginia  of  the  Revolutionary  and  early  national  epoch 
dates  from  the  migration  to  its  shores  of  a  large  body  of  solid 
Englishmen  of  the  better  sort,  of  the  old  middle  class  rural 
respectability ;  who,  during  the  Civil  War  between  the  Stuart 
kings  and  the  Commonwealth,  were  the  faithful  friends  of  that 
unfortunate  royal  family  whose  suppression  was  the  signal  for  a 
great  revival  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  ancestors  of 
Washington,  and  probably  of  the  majority  of  the  great  V^irgin- 
ians  of  this  period,  were  followers  of  the  Stuart  kings.  But 
after  the  experiences  of  a  century  in  the  New  World,  their  sons 
and  grandsons  learned  the  lesson  that  **  resistance  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God."  In  the  cause  of  colonial  independence  this 
most  conspicuous  body  of  statesmen  was  found,  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  made  the  Old  Domin- 
ion the  mother  of  Presidents. 

It  seems  to  be  the  necessity  of  a  progressive  civilization  that 
the  born  radical  shall  exhaust  himself  in  the  stormy  agitation 
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which  precedes  revolution,  and  generally  at  last  disappear  in  the 
critical  hour  of  the  organization  of  liberty  in  permanent  institu- 
tions. It  is  given  to  men  of  another  mold,  conspicuous  for 
worth  and  an  educational  training,  to  be  in  at  the  final  casting 
overboard  of  despotism,  and  the  inauguration  of  freedom;  to 
come  to  the  front  in  the  hour  of  peril  and,  when  peace  has 
come,  to  shape  and  save  the  State. 

So,  from  the  schooling  of  this  original  group  of  colonies 
during  their  200  years'  enrollment  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  this  American  university  came  forth  the  establishment 
of  the  world's  great  republic ;  each  State  represented  by  a  depu- 
tation that  we  now  regard  as  a  portion  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Union.  Three  notable  and  fundamental  principles  had  thus 
been  wrought  out :  ( i )  The  idea  of  the  government  of  a 
people  by  itself,  including  the  vote  of  every  competent- man  in 
the  shaping  of  the  Commonwealth.  (2)  The  binding  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World  in  a  cosmo- 
politan civilization  of  the  republican  American  order.  (3) 
The  idea  of  a  vast  territorial  expansion ;  the  training  of  a  low 
order  of  manhood  up  to  the  capacity  for  good  citizenship  in  a 
republic ;  and  the  gradual  conversion  of  a  great  conservative 
society  into  the  defenders  of  a  constitutional  freedom  that  shall 
always  remain  a  bar  to  the  headlong  insanity  for  a  liberty  which 
is  the  high  road  to  universal  anarchy. 

I  cannot  believe  myself  mistaken  in  recognizing  in  this 
**  strange,  eventful  history  "of  the  thirteen  American  colonies 
the  leading  of  a  directing  Providence  into  a  new  dispensation  ot 
human  affairs  in  this  New  World.  If  either  of  these  three  groups 
of  colonies  had  been  lacking,  our  present  Republic  would  have 
been  impossible.  Without  the  radical  idea  of  self-government 
and  the  educational  training  for  its  administering  represented  by 
New  England,  the  deep  and  broad  foundations  of  the  national 
life  would  never  have  been  laid.  Without  the  idea  of  a  cosmo- 
politan  citizenship  which  included  all  races,  religions  and 
nationalities  in  the  advantages  and  obligations  of  liberty,  the 
great  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  a  republic  consisting  of 
all  sorts  of  men  would  never  have  been  made  to  the  world. 
And  without  a  territory  as  large  as  a  continent  for  its  expansion, 
even  the  possibility  of  a  great  cosmopolitan  citizenship  was  only 
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a  theory.  And  without  the  training  of  a  nation  of  barbarians 
up  to  the  possibilities  of  liberty,  our  present  essay  at  coloniza- 
tion would  be  the  madness  it  seems  to  many  honest  and  patriotic 
men.  All  these  elements  of  the  new  civilization  were  abso- 
lutely essential.  And  only  a  God  who  holds  in  the  depths  of 
almighty  wisdom,  power  and  love  the  possibilities  of  the  crea- 
tures he  has  made  could  have  so  arranged  the  procession  of 
events  that,  through  the  stormy  years  of  the  past  century,  has  led 
up  to  the  present  hour  with  a  certainty  and  regularity  like  the 
coming  of  the  seasons  or  the  solemn  revolution  of  systems 
through  the  infinitudes  of  space. 

I  am  glad  I  have  lived  through  the  half  century  that  will 
shine  out  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  notable  in  all  the  ages 
of  the  world.  I  am  thankful  that,  in  these  years,  I  have  seen 
the  American  people  confronted  with  almost  every  form  of  na- 
tional disaster,  only  "  from  every  peril  to  pluck  the  flower  of 
safety."  The  American  people  has  emerged  from  each  dis- 
pensation of  suffering  and  sacrifice  a  wiser,  more  intelligent, 
more  prosperous,  more  powerful  and  better  people.  After  liv- 
ing through  the  greatest  Civil  War  of  modern  times,  and  one 
generation  later  finding  myself  among  the  old  battlefields  hand 
in  hand  with  the  actors  in  those  terrible  days,  now  both  engaged 
in  the  same  blessed  ministry  of  an  education  that  means  the 
coming  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
cannot  and  will  not  lose  heart  when  I  behold  the  might}^  United 
Republic  going  out  upon  that  new' era  of  colonization  that,  in 
its  own  time,  comes  to  every  nation  strong  enough  to  live  in 
historv. 

I  believe  this  Republic  will  yet  show  to  the  world  a  capacity 
for  dealing  with  a  colonial  annex  as  diff*erent  from  the  old 
habit  of  imperialism  as  everything  truh'  American  so  far  has 
diflfered  from  the  same  department  of  society  in  older  lands. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  type  of  freedom  is  a  home- 
made delicacy  which,  like  the  choice  wines  of  European  vine- 
yards, will  lose  its  flavor  in  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  or 
around  the  globe.  I  should  distrust  and  despise  myself  if  I 
could  believe  that  our  form  of  government  and  society  is  a 
product  that  cannot  survive  away  from  its  own  plantation,  or 
hothouse,  for  even  a   week   outside   of  the   mainland.     If  our 
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American  society  and  government  is  not,  as  we  have  pro- 
claimed, the  model  for  mankind,  we  may  well  be  ashamed  if, 
when  sitting  around  our  piled-up  tables,  loaded  with  all  that 
has  come  to  us  through  the  toils  and  tears  and  warfare  of  all 
who  have  gone  before  us,  we  burj'  our  faces  in  our  napkins  at 
the  call  to  go  forth  and  dispense  the  best  we  have  around  the 
world. 


SOENTinC  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION. 

HON.    HENRY   SAB1N,    DES   MOINES,   IOWA. 

THE  paper  read  by  Professor  Atwater  at  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing of  the  Departmentof  Superintendence  was  excellent  in 
its  general  spirit,  but  dictatorial  in  its  nature.  No  one  could 
doubt  his  honesty,  but  he  had  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  special- 
ist who  knows  it  all,  and  cannot  be  made  to  admit  that  there  is 
any  other  side  to  the  question. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  such  only  in  name. 
Certainly  it  was  not  worthy  the  greatest  subject  which  has  been 
on  the  program  of  the  Department  for  the  last  ten  years.  Pro- 
fessor Atwater  put  himself  in  line  with  the  best  thought  of  the 
day  when  he  emphasized  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  but 
those  who  followed  him  impaired  the  force  of  what  he  said  by 
an  attack  almost  personal  in  its  nature  upon  those  who  have 
been  for  years  leaders  and  pioneers  in  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
reforms  of  modern  times. 

That  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  an  evil  of  great  magni- 
tude few,  if  any,  question.  Until  very  lately  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  general  agreement  that  it  is  a  wise  course  to  so  instruct  the 
children  in  our  schools  that  they  will  not  fall  into  habits  of  using 
stimulants  or  narcotics  when  they  come  into  active  life.  So  far 
there  is  practical  unanimity  among  educational  men  and  women. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  how  this  may  be  best 
accomplished,  there  is  at  once  a  radical  difference  of  opinion 
among  those  who  claim  equally  to  be  good  friends  of  temper- 
ance. There  is  a  still  wider  divergence  when  we  attempt  to 
establish  foundation  principles  upon  which  to  build  our  system 
of  temperance  instruction.     Moreover,  this  tendency  to  diverge 
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is  increasing  every  day  until,  unfortunately,  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance instruction  are  arrayed  in  two  seemingly  hostile  camps. 
The  difference  which  separates  them  is  so  slight  as  to  seem  well- 
nigh  ridiculous.  When  the  question  is  asked,  What  is  the 
nature  of  alcohol?  from  one  party  comes  the  reply,  '*  It  is  a 
poison,"  and  from  the  other  the  reply,  '*  It  is  a  food."  At  the 
same  time  those  who  contend  that  it  is  a  poison  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  sometimes  useful  as  a  medicine,  under  a  physician's 
advice,  and  those  who  say  it  is  a  food  do  not  claim  that  it  is  a 
food  in  the  same  sense  as  wheat  or  rye  or  meat.  The  entire 
question  is  purely  scientific,  and  the  issue  is  to  determine  on 
which  side  of  an  imaginary  line  alcohol  shall  be  placed,  or  in 
which  category  of  substances  it  shall  be  included,  the  poisons  or 
the  foods.  We  were  told  in  Chicago  by  Professor  Atwater  that 
we  must  endeavor  to  teach  the  truth  always  and  at  all  times. 
Certainly  no  one  will  dispute  that,  but  let  scientific  men  tell  us 
what  is  truth  ;  not  hesitatingly,  not  doubtfully,  but  with  the  con- 
fidence of  men  who  are  willing  to  stake  their  reputation  as 
scientists  upon  their  assertion.  At  present  eminent  authorities, 
among  them  Professor  Atwater,  tell  us  it  is  a  food,  and  other 
authorities,  equally  as  reliable,  tell  us  it  is  a  poison.  I  have  in 
my  home  a  bottle  filled  with  a  light,  almost  colorless  liquid.  I 
examine  the  best  books  at  my  disposal,  and  obtain  the  opinion 
of  men  who  claim  to  be  experts  as  to  its  nature  and  the  eflfect  of 
its  use  upon  the  human  body.  As  the  result  of  my  investiga- 
tions I  am  left  in  great  doubt  upon  many  points.  I  am  told  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  poison  and  in  others  that  it  is  a  food ;  that  a 
few  persons  may  use  it  safely,  but  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  its  use  begets  an  overwhelming  appetite  for  it,  which  can- 
not be  controlled.  I  consult  the  history  of  its  eflfects  upon  man- 
kind, and  I  find  that  beyond  all  dispute  it  has  wrought  ruin 
with  individuals  and  with  nations.  Now,  what  is  the  wise 
course  for  me  to  pursue?  Shall  I  handle  the  matter  with  gloves, 
lest  I  fail  to  teach  the  truth  in  all  its  minutia?  Shall  I  label 
the  bottle,  *'  Food,  to  be  used  with  care,"  or  shall  I  label  it 
"  Poison,"  and  teach  children  under  no  circumstances  to  meddle 
with  it?  There  can  be  no  possible  question  as  to  my  duty  in 
such  a  case.  But  there  is  held  up  to  us  the  terrible  specter 
of  a  young  person  who  has  lost  faith  in  everything  good,  and 
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who  has  been  lead  to  view  with  distrust  all  the  teachings  of  his 
youth  because  he  has  been  instructed  to  look  upon  alcohol  as  a 
poison  and  finds  out  that  it  is  a  food.  How  about  the  young 
man  who  is  taught  that  alcohol  is  a  food,  that  its  temperate  use 
is  sometimes  beneficial,  and  who  when  too  late  discovers  that 
in  his  case  it  has  proved  a  poison?  Professor  Atwater  was 
confronted  with  this  question  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  and  failed 
to  answer  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  in  the  audience. 

Very  few  teachers  are  capable  of  performing  scientific  experi- 
ments in  order  to  determine  the  nature  and  character  of  alcohol 
and  its  eflfects  upon  the  human  system.  Consequently  we  are 
forced  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  others,  and  to  give  them  such 
weight  as  they  seem  to  deserve.  It  is  so  with  a  large  part 
of  knowledge.  If  supposed  facts  are  wrongly  but  honestly 
stated,  and  if  further  investigations  prove  that  statements  to 
which  we  once  gave  full  credence  are  false,  we  cannot  see  why 
we  are  to  be  blamed,  nor  do  we  on  that  account,  lose  faith  in 
everything  which  we  have  been  taught  in  our  youth.  Many  of 
the  theories  put  forth  in  the  books  to-day  to  account  for  physical 
phenomena  are  entirely  diflferent  from  those  advanced  fifty  years 
ago,  and  yet  we  have  not  been  made  infidels  by  the  discovery 
that  we  were  erroneously  taught.  Electrical  science  has  been 
completely  revolutionized  since  Ben  Franklin's  day.  Yet  no  one 
disputes  the  fact  that  lightning  kills.  The  experiments  made  by 
Professor  Atwater  may  be  new  and  ingenious,  but  others  before 
him  have  made  the  same  statements  which  he  makes.  Whether 
he  is  right  or  wrong,  there  is  nothing  in  his  conclusions  to  startle 
the  scientific  world,  or  to  carry  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  those 
who  desire  to  so  instruct  the  children  as  to  save  them  to  a  life  of 
sobriety  and  temperance.  But  we  are  told  that  half  truths  are 
dangerous.  That  is  the  very  thing  \ve  most  dread.  Half  truths 
are  responsible  for  a  vast  amount  of  evil  in  the  world.  The 
friends  of  temperance  instruction  are  only  anxious  that  the  whole 
truth  be  told.  Turn  on  the  searchlight;  keep  nothing  back. 
But  we  contend  that  we  must  and  will  have  liberty  to  reveal  all 
sides  of  the  picture.  The  children  in  our  schools  must  not  be 
told  that  alcohol  is  sometimes  a  food  and  sometimes  a  poison ; 
that  it  is  beneficial  to  some  and  injurious  to  others  ;  that  too  much 
is  dangerous,  but  that  a  little  may  be  used  with  safety,  and  left 
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there  in  the  darkness  until  the  whole  truth  is  revealed  to  them  by 
the  light  of  experience.  Such  a  course  would  be  a  crime  against 
childhood,  as  well  as  against  God.  The  secret  of  this  whole 
contention  is  not  whether  alcohol  is  a  food  or  a  poison,  but  that 
in  our  attempts  to  indoctrinate  the  children  with  the  idea  that  the 
only  course  of  safety  is  that  of  total  abstinence  we  are  cutting 
across  the  grain  of  a  phase  of  modern  society  which  regards  the 
use  of  intoxicants  as  a  lesser  and  not  a  greater  evil. 

We  are  willing  that  text-books  should  be  revised  in  the  light  of 
modern  science  just  as  often  as  necessity  requires.  But  we  insist 
upon  the  whole  truth,  and  that  modern  science  shall  not  be  used 
as  a  cloak  with  which  to  cover  up  or  even  to  mitigate  the  truth 
concerning  facts  as  the  experience  of  the  past  reveals  them.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  where  one  person  is  injured  by  the 
prevalent  notion  concerning  alcohol  as  set  forth  in  the  text-books 
now  in  use  in  the  schools,  thousands  have  been  ruined  in  body 
and  intellect  and  soul  because  they  were  not  taught  in  their 
youth  that  alcohol  weakens  the  nerves,  breaks  down  tissue,  and 
unfits  the  brain  for  vigorous  work.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that 
over-eating  is  as  bad  as  over-drinking ;  that  the  table  has  slain 
as  many  as  the  wineglass.  No  man  in  his  sober  senses  will  say 
that  gluttony  has  produced  the  crime,  the  death,  the  sorrow,  the 
poverty,  the  wretchedness  extending  to  whole  families  of  innocent 
persons  which  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  has  caused.  Such 
pettifogging  is  more  than  pitiable  ;  it  is  pathetic. 

Words  have  often  a  peculiar  meaning,  obtained  through  long 
use.  Thus  when  we  speak  of  temperance,  we  are  understood 
to  refer  to  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  unless  the  word 
is  limited  in  some  way  by  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  used. 
Children  so  understand  it  and  so  do  adults.  In  dealing  with 
children  we  use  words  in  the  ordinary  and  not  the  technical 
sense.  When  we  attempt  to  tell  the  child  that  alcohol  is  a  food, 
he  accepts  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  food  in  the  same  sense  as 
anything  is  which  is  served  out  to  him  from  his  father's  table. 
We  may  explain  and  qualify  as  we  choose,  but  we  cannot  do  away 
with  the  impression  which  the  word  "  food"  has  made  upon  his 
mind.  He  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  alcohol  is  by  nature 
always  a  food  and  is  seldom  a  poison.  By  his  own  process  of 
reasoning  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  an  excessive  use  of 
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alcohol  is  no  worse  than  an  excess  in  food  of  any  kind,  and  he 
only  finds  his  mistake  when  too  late  to  correct  it.  This  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  plan  of  temperance  instruction  which  is 
commended  to  us  as  an  improvement  upon  the  one  now  in  use. 
Is  it  not  wise  for  us  to  stop  and  carefully  consider  whither  we 
are  drifting?  Are  we  warranted  in  discarding  the  experience 
and  the  teachings  of  the  past  on  any  evidence  now  set  before 
us?  The  frying  pan  may  be  hot  and  uncomfortable,  but  that 
does  not  justify  us  in  jumping  recklessly  into  the  fire. 

The  persistency  and  prejudice  of  the  few  must  not  be  allowed 
to  overcome  the  wisdom  and  better  judgment  of  the  many.  If 
text-books  are  wrong,  let  them  be  revised  and  corrected.  If 
they  have  been  "  recklessly  and  carelessly  thrown  together," 
let  some  person  who  is  endowed  with  superior  wisdom  make 
better  ones.  And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  our  great 
publishing  houses  have  put  thousands  of  dollars  into  books  so 
full  of  scientific  error  as  the  physiologies  of  to-day  are  alleged 
to  be  by  these  new  "  apostles  of  ^alcoholic  food."  Such  a 
proposition  is  not  credible.  But  we  may  discard  all  text- 
books and  not  touch  the  vital  point  of  the  question  at  issue.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  text-books  at  all.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of 
how  the  law  shall  be  worded.  The  attempt  to  transfer  the 
quarrels  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts  to  the  platform  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  Chicago  was  as  unwise  as  it 
was  unfortunate.  It  was  a  criminal  blunder.  The  issue  is  so 
broad  that  it  covers  the  entire  nation.  It  threatens  to  undo  the 
work  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  throw  into  chaos 
the  cause  in  every  State  which  has  upon  its  statute  books  a  law 
requiring  *' Scientific  Temperance  Instruction"  to  be  given  to 
the  children  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  as  well  to  pick  up  the 
glove  now  as  at  any  time.  We  have  reason  to  fear  that  the 
present  tendency  is  to  discredit  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  temperance  instruction  in  the  past,  and  to  inculcate 
openly  the  most  pernicious  doctrine  that  alcoholic  stimulants 
may  be  used  with  safety  if  only  moderation  be  exercised.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  inculcate  reasonable  self-control  and  all  will 
be  well.  Self-control  is  all  right,  but  it  must  reach  the  founda- 
tion, so  that  whether  alcohol  is  a  food  or  a  poison  the  children 
refrain  from  touching,  tasting  or  handling  the  accursed  thing. 
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A  recent  editorial  in  the  Outlook  doubts  the  expediency  of 
teaching  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  except  in  the 
higher  grades.  That  is  the  natural  trend  of  the  opposition  to 
what  is  generally  styled  temperance  teaching.  The  average 
school  life  of  the  child  in  the  public  schools  is  about  four  years 
of  seven  months  each.  Not  over  twenty  per  cent  of  the  pupils, 
in  our  cities  finish  the  eighth  grade.  It  is  a  wicked  proposition 
that  these  young  people  whose  circumstances  force  them  to  take 
up  the  battle  for  daily  bread  at  agjes  from  ten  to  fifteen^ 
are  to  be  deprived  of  all  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drink  upon  the  human  system.  **  Whatever  you  would  have 
appear  in  the  life  of  the  nation  must  be  instilled  into  the  minds- 
of  the  children  when  at  school."  The  primary  grade  is  none 
too  soon  to  begin  to  instill  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  into- 
the  minds  of  little  children  if  we  expect  permanent  results. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  putting  off  true  temperance  instruc- 
tion until  the  child  reaches  the  upper  grades  than  there  is  for 
putting  off  all  moral  instruction.     Hear  the  children  : — ^ 

"We  shall  be  what  you  will  make  us : 
Make  us  wise  and  make  us  good  ; 
Make  us  strong  in  time  of  trial ; 
Teach  us  temperance,  self-denial, 
Patience,  kindness,  fortitude." 

I  have  not  attempted  to  take  this  subject  up  from  a  scientific 
standpoint.  Yet  I  have  on  my  table  enough  evidence  gathered 
from  the  most  eminent  scientific  authorities  to  convince  me  that 
the  question  is  a  long  ways  from  being  settled  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  alcohol  is  concerned.  The  investigations,  of  the  next 
ten  years  are  just  as  liable  to  show  that  it  is  a  poison  as  that  it 
is  a  food.  But  whether  food  or  poison,  we  know  from  experi- 
ence that  its  nature  is  not  changed  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  that 
its  effects  are  the  same  as  they  were  generations  ago. 

The  moral  side  of  temperance  instruction  so  grandly  urged 
in  certain  quarters  is  all  right,  but  how  am  I  to  instruct  the 
child  against  any  bad  habit  whatever  unless  I  show  him  plainly 
the  evils  which  follow  in  the  train  of  indulging  that  habit? 
Shall  I  wait  until  he  has  become  a  moderate  drinker,  and  then 
caution  him  to  exercise  self-control  and  not  to  allow  his  appe- 
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tite  to  get  the  mastery  of  him  ?  Children  are  governed  by  mo- 
tives as  are  persons  of  mature  age.  If  we  expect  the  man  to 
exercise  his  will-power  to  resist  temptation  there  must  be  some 
motive  or  reason  as  a  foundation,  and  the  earlier  in  childhood 
this  reason  or  motive  is  implanted,  the  broader  and  stronger  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  his  will  rests  and  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  strength.  In  this  same  connection  it  may  be  truthfully 
said  that  the  arguments  which  are  so  strenuously  urged  against 
teaching  the  effects  of  alcohol  may  be  used  against  any  form  of 
teaching  which  touches  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

The  whole  system  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  is  so 
fitly  joined  together  that  if  it  is  faulty  in  one  particular  it  is  faulty 
in  all.  Men  use  tobacco  and  live  to  be  ninety  years  old.  Men 
and  womeji  are  addicted  to  the  morphine  habit  and  yet  live  for 
years.  Shall  we  tell  the  children  that  the  use  of  these  drugs  or 
poisons  or  foods  is  injurious  to  one  and  not  to  another?  Shall 
we  inculcate  the  notion  that  if  used  at  all  it  must  be  with  great 
moderation ;  that  the  appetite  must  be  subject  always  to  the 
will  ?  To  break  away  from  the  morphine  habit  is  like  breaking 
away  from  the  embraces  of  death.  And  yet  the  morphine  habit 
is  no  more  insidious  in  its  approaches,  is  no  more  sure  of  its 
victim,  enchaining  the  appetite,  breaking  down  the  will,  devas- 
tating the  moral  nature  than  is  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage. 

The  friends  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  have  no 
reason  to  be  dismayed.  There  is  no  occasion  for  yielding  an 
inch  of  the  ground  already  won.  Teach  the  children  the  truth, 
but  teach  them  the  whole  truths  not  only  as  we  learn  it  from 
science  but  as  we  learn  it  from  experience  as  well.  At  this 
present  juncture,  when  our  railroads,  our  great  manufacturing 
interests,  our  business  men  are  taking  the  ground  that  their 
most  trusted  employees  must  in  all  cases  be  "total  abstainers," 
it  seems  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  time  for  our  schools  to  teach 
that  intoxicants  can  be  used  with  safety  if  used  moderately. 
Moderate  drinking  in  itself  may  not  be  a  crime,  but  to  teach 
the  child  that  moderate  drinking  maybe  indulged  in  with  safety 
is  a  crime  against  the  American  home,  against  American  inter- 
ests and  against  American  manhood. 
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A  CARD  SYSTEM  OF  INFORMATIONAL  TEACHING. 

VIRGIL   HILLYER,  A.B.,  HEAD   MASTER   CALVERT    SCHOOL,  BALTIMORB,  MD. 

THE  casual  visitor  finding  my  pupils  of  nine  and  ten  so  well 
informed  on  the  sculpture  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  life  of 
Demosthenes,  the  several  theories  of  volcanic  eruption,  and  a 
hundred  other  such  topics,  implies  by  his  comments  that  I  have 
employed  some  underhanded  means  in  attaining  such  results ; 
I  have  either  been  cramming  the  children  or  they  have  been 
especially  prepared  for  an  exhibition.  Even  when  convinced 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  recitation,  '*  there  must  be  something 
radically  wrong,"  they  argue,  '*for  it  is  not  the  usual  thing  to 
see  boys  of  such  a  tender  age  so  canny."  I  have  even  heard 
them  pity  the  poor  little  brains  that  must  be  subjected  to  some 
hothouse  forcing  process ;  and  such  complaint  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  no  text-books  are  used,  the  school  is  only  one  session 
of  half  a  day  in  length,  and  no  outside  study  whatever  is  al- 
lowed. Now,  the  only  necromancy  I  use  is  a  card  system^  that 
makes  informational  teaching  as  fascinating  as  a  game,  and  the 
results  unusually  sure  and  permanent. 

Several  years  ago  I  remarked  the  fact  that  among  railroad 
postal  clerks,  who  have  to  learn  oftentimes  the  names  of  thou- 
sands of  post  offices,  and  at  just  what  station  the  mail'for  each 
has  to  be  put  off,  it  was  the  general  practice  to  prepare  cards 
for  their  study, — one  card  for  each  post  office,  the  name  on  one 
side  and  via  what  station  on  the  reverse.  I  have  seen  a  clerk 
busily  poring  over  a  pack  of  cards,  passing  one  after  another 
slowly  in  review, — "  Dalton,  Burden,  Gadsville,  Pikes,  Wool- 
ham" — now  and  then  reversing  the  card  to  make  sure  of  the 
town's  whereabouts.  Such  a  clerk  sorting  mail  on  a  flying 
train  must  know  instantly  that  a  letter  addressed  "Drigger" 
must  be  put  off  at  <*Jeston."  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  cards 
were  of  value  in  memorizing  such  abstract  ideas,  and  in  secur- 
ing fluency  and  surety  in  recollection,  they  might  be  made  of 
use  in  the  class-room  also.  Accordingly  I  set  about  adapting 
cards  to  my  teaching,  and  my  success  has  been  so  gratifying 
that  I  feel  eager  to  explain  how  I  reach  it.  I  shall  not  stop  to 
describe  my  many  tentative  efforts  to  adapt  the  cards  to  class 
work,  but  shall  proceed  at  once  to  explain  the  system  I  now  use. 
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Case  I.     Where  text-books  are  used  and  lessons  are  prepared 
for  recitation. 

The  teacher  in  advance  of  the  lesson  writes  out  on  large- 
sized  visiting  cards  (4"  x  2 J")  topics  or  questions  covering  all 
the  points  to  be  studied,  one  topic  to  each  card.  For  example, 
if  the  subject  is  geology,  and  the  lesson  assigned  is  on  volca- 
noes, the  teacher  prepares  cards  as  follows  :  '*Two  theories  for 
cause  of  volcanic  action,"  "Five  products  of  volcanoes,"  '*  A 
volcanic  neck,"  <•  Volcanic  cone,"  etc. ;  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
such  card  topics  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  lesson  and 
the  time  available  for  its  preparation.  These  cards  are  then 
placed  in  a  rack  accessible  to  the  pupil  while  preparing  the 
lesson.  The  pupil  is  required  to  read  the  text  carefully  first, 
after  which  he  may  examine  the  cards  and  fit  himself  to  recite 
upon  all  the  topics. 

The  recitation  is  conducted  as  follows :  The  teacher,  with  the 
cards  on  the  day's  lesson  in  his  hand,  reads  the  first  topic  and 
calls  upon  the  first  pupil  to  recite,  the  teacher  and  pupils  adding 
to  or  supplementing  the  reply.  If  the  answer  is  sufficiently  sat- 
isfactory for  a  first  lesson,  the  pupil  is  handed  the  card  as  a 
counter,  and  the  teacher  proceeds  with  the  next  card  and  pupil 
in  the  same  way.  If,  however,  the  answer  is  unsatisfactory, 
the  topic  is  explained  by  a  volunteer  or  developed  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  card  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  not 
given  out  at  that  time  even  to  another  who  may  have  answered 
it.  When  all  the  «cards  for  the  day,  including  those  that  were 
missed  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  have  been  an- 
swered, there  follows  a  review  of  the  cards  that  have  been 
preserved  from  previous  lessons  and  kept  in  the  rack  for  con- 
tinual going  over.  Now,  if  each  topic  were  answered  in  full, 
the  review  of  all  the  cards  would  occupy  nearly  as  much  time 
as  was  spent  in  all  upon  previous  recitations.  A  "yes"  or 
"no"  method  is  used,  therefore,  for  review;  that  is,  instead  of 
answering  the  card,  the  pupil  simply  says  "yes"  or  "no,"  to 
show  that  he  knows  or  does  not  know  the  answer.  In  case  he 
says  "yes,"  if  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  knowledge  (and  the 
teacher  can  usually  tell) ,  he  receives  the  card  as  if  he  had  an- 
swered it.  If,  however,  the  teacher  doubts  his  affirmation  or 
wishes  the  point  explained  he  challenges  the  pupil,  whereupon 
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failure  to  answer  satisfactorily  calls  for  a  forfeiture  of  a  card 
already  held.  Frequent  challenges,  followed  by  a  rigorous  ex- 
action of  the  penalty  when  deserved,  effectively  prevent  any 
fraudulent  "yes's."  In  case  of  a  "no"  reply,  the  pupil,  of 
course,  does  not  receive  the  card ;  but  as  a  weak  point,  either 
in  the  pupil  or  the  review,  is  disclosed,  a  valuable  opportunity 
for  re-explanation  is  given.  By  the  "yes"  or  *'  no"  scheme  of 
review,  even  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  a  mass  of  cards  has 
accumulated,  the  entire  ground  covered  may  be  reviewed  in  the 
course  of  a  lesson  or  two. 

At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  pupil  records  the  number  of  points 
he  has  made  and  the  possible  number  he  might  have  made  had 
he  answered  all  the  cards..  These  records,  which  each  pupil 
himself  keeps,  may  be  added  up  periodically,  and  the  result 
compared  with  his  own  former  records  or  with  those  of  his 
classmates.  If,  however,  a  teacher  feels  convinced  that  such 
competition  is  unhealthful,  records  or  scores  may  be  omitted 
without  vitiating  the  card  system,  although  I  have  found  that 
keeping  count  gives  vigor  and  inspiration  to  the  work  without 
introducing  any  harmful  elements. 

Case  II.     Where  no  text-books  are  used. 

For  children  of  primary  or  elementary  grades,  text-books  are 
certainly  inadvisable.  No  histories,  geographies,  arithmetics, 
science  primers, — no  books  that  are  to  be  studied — should  be 
given  to  young  children,  for  they  do  not  know  how  to  study 
advantageously.  For  public  schools  or  incapable  teachers 
text-books  may  be  a  present  necessity,  but  they  are  usually  a 
confession  of  weakness,  and  a  refuge  for  insufficient  scholarship 
or  lack  of  professional  training.  The  teacher's  function  should 
be  to  teach  and  not  to  hear  a  recitation,  text-book  in  hand. 

Now,  when  text-books  are  not  used  the  first  half  of  the  class- 
period  is  spent  in  developing  the  subject  by  object  lesson,  con- 
versation, story-telling,  experimenting — by  whatever  method 
each  teacher,  according  to  his  lights  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, decides  is  best.  Cards  do  not  appear  till  the  conclusion, 
when  the  teacher  calls  for  volunteer  topics  or  questions  based 
on  the  lesson,  and  if  it  has  been  successful  hands  will  not  be 
slow  in  appearing.  To  each  pupil  proposing  a  worthy  topic  a 
blank  card  is  given,  on  which  he  immediately  inscribes  his  ques- 
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tion.  When  all  the  points  touched  upon  in  the  lesson  have  been 
written  down  in  this  way,  the  cards  thus  made  are  placed  in  the 
rack  with  all  the  other  cards  of  the  year  on  the  same  subject. 
The  last  part  of  the  period  is  spent  in  goiAg  over  the  cards 
already  in  the  rack,  either  by  the  full  answer  or  the  "yes"  or 
*'  no"  method,  as  already  explained. 

Case  III.     The  study  of  pictures. 

Pictures  may  be  of  great  use  in  teaching  geography,  history, 
art,  etc.,  but  the  value  of  ordinary  illustrations  in  text-books,  or 
even  special  photographs,  is  slight  compared  to  the  value  of 
pictures  used  as  described  for  cards.  Small  blue  or  carbon 
prints  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  may  be  purchased  at  small 
cost,*  or  furnished  by  pupils  from  magazine  clippings  or  other 
sources.  These  pictures  may  be  mounted  on  uniform-sized 
cards  and  discussed,  one  or  two  a  day,  as  a  regular  lesson,  or 
in  correlation  with  other  work,  then  placed  in  a  separate  com- 
partment of  the  card  rack  and  reviewed  like  cards.  In  a  single 
school  year  children  will  come  to  know  in  this  way  several 
hundred  pictures  comprising  portraits  of  great  men,  photo- 
graphs of  famous  paintings  and  sculpture,  views,  flags  of  na- 
tions, etc. 

Cards  may  also  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  teaching  both 
spelling  and  arithmetic ;  but  as  their  use  in  these  branches  is 
quite  diflierent  from  that  in  ordinary  informational  teaching,  and 
the  explanation  quite  another  story,  the  application  to  these 
studies  cannot  now  be  treated  of. 

Now  that  the  card  system  as  applied  to  informational  teach- 
ing has  been  fully  explained,  let  us  consider  some  of  its  ad- 
vantages and  the  reasons  for  its  securing  such  marked  results. 

In  the  first  place,  when  text-books  are  used  the  cards  empha- 
size the  points  in  a  lesson  ;  they  mark  out  the  important  from 
the  unessential,  the  topic  from  its  explanation ;  in  short  they 
analyze  and  outline  the  subject.  In  this  way  the  cards  not  only 
help  the  pupil  in  his  study,  but,  more  important  still,  teach  him 
how  to  study.  A  young  student  oftentimes  has  so  blurred  an 
impression  of  a  text-book  lesson  that  even  after  half  a  dozen 
readings  he  cannot  give  a  single  sentence  of  information  about 

*The  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass.,  Hendricks,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  several  other  firms, 
have  extensive  lists  of  subjects  at  i  cent  each. 
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It.  The  use  of  cards,  however,  soon  calls  his  attention  to 
points  around  which  facts  and  figures  cluster  in  an  easily  re- 
naembered  way. 

But  the  card  system  is  at  its  best  when  no  text-books  are 
used.  The  decided  reaction  that  it  inspires  in  the  child  is  per- 
haps its  chief  merit.  The  pupil  competes  with  others  in  notic- 
ing points,  in  clearly  formulating  them  and  in  committing  them 
to  writing.  A  lesson  given,  no  matter  how  interesting  or  good, 
hangs  loose  if  its  points  are  not  made  by  the  child  and  pre- 
served for  review.  Now,  with  the  card  system,  pupils  are  so 
eager  to  have  their  own  manuscript  in  the  rack,  that  the  rivalry 
in  suggesting  acceptable  topics  that  may  be  consigned  to  a 
card  produces  the  most  vigorous  mental  activity  and  the  keen- 
est analysis  of  the  lesson.  At  the  end  of  a  year  there  is  on  the 
rack  a  card  text-book  which  the  pupils  themselves  have  made, 
and  which  they  know — a  thousand  pages  or  more — from  cover 
to  cover.  Each  year  brings  forth  a  new  edition  with  a  new 
class  as  editor.  It  is  their  work,  the  product  of  their  efforts, 
and  they  know  their  subject  as  much  better  than  the  text-book 
student  as  an  author  of  a  book  does  than  the  reader. 

Another  great  merit  of  the  card  system  is  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  daily  review.  Under  ordinary  prevailing  conditions 
reviews  take  place  only  periodically,  and  usually  the  intervals 
are  long.  When  an  examination  takes  place,  as  each  lesson 
has  been  self-centered,  the  memory  must  strain  to  recall  a  suc- 
cession of  unit  lessons,  the  last  of  which  is  the  brightest,  and 
each  preceding  fainter  and  fainter,  till  the  vanishing  point  is 
quickly  reached.  With  cards,  however,  review  of  the  whole 
^Yoct^ds  pari  passu  with  the  advance,  so  that  past  work  is  riot 
only  kept  vividly  in  mind,  but  is  apperceived,  added  to,  seen  in 
a  new  light  by  constant  association  with  the  new.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  oldest  and  earliest  lessons  grow  both  richer  and  more 
lasting.  The  pupil  may  not  understand  a  lesson  at  first ;  he 
may  have  been  absent  or  he  may  have  neglected  to  prepare  it, 
but  eventually  he  can  hardly  escape  knowing  the  lesson  thor- 
oughly, for  the  card  topics  will  recur  again  and  again.  There 
is  thus  no  loophole  of  escape  for  the  slow,  the  careless  or  the 
shirk  who  skims  his  lesson,  trusting  to  a  kind  fortune  that  he 
may  not  be  called  upon.     Periodical  examinations  become  quite 
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unnecessary ;  but  if  for  any  reason  they  are  required,  the  cards 
are  a  help  to  the  examiner  in  making  out  questions.  Now,  if 
the  work  has  been  developed  in  the  class-room  and  not  studied 
from  a  text-book  a  comprehensive  review  is  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble unless  cards  have  been  used,  as  there  is  no  record  of  every 
point  treated.  Neither  can  a  pupil  study  for  such  a  review  or 
examination ;  he  may  even  waive  responsibility  for  some  oral 
work,  insisting,  honestly,  he  may  think,  that  the  matter  was 
never  touched  upon. 

College  students  find  one  of  the  best  ways  to  prepare  for  an 
examination  is  to  study  the  questions  that  have  been  given  on 
similar  occasions  before.  Such  questions  (perhaps  no  more 
than  a  hundred  in  all)  may  so  completely  cover  the  ground  that 
ability  to  answer  all  of  them  may  mean  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  this  way  the  study  of  card  topics 
gives  a  mastery  of  the  subject.  Questions  written  on  the  black- 
board, or  on  paper,  or  printed  at  the  end  of  a  text-book  are  also 
valuable  in  this  same  way ;  but  they  lack  the  other  advantages 
of  cards.  The  invariable  order  of  succession  which  a  list  pre- 
sents affects  recollection  when,  as  in  practice,  names  occur  out 
of  this  order.  This  is  the  reason  a  postal  clerk  uses  cards,  not 
a  list  which  would  be  simply  to  make  and  easier  to  handle. 
Furthermore,  the  card  presents  a  single  impression  for  concen- 
trated attention  and  study  undisturbed  by  any  distracting  juxta- 
position. 

Finally,  the  cards  stand  as  a.  record  of  the  teacher's  work, 
and  the  pack  may  be  examined  at  any  time  by  parent  or  super- 
visor, and  a  few  random  cards  put  to  the  pupils  will  attest  the 
thoroughness  or  superficiality  of  the  teaching.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  a  batch  of  selected  and  comprehensive  cards  may  be 
sent  on  with  the  class  to  the  next  higher  grade,  so  concatenating 
the  successive  years  that  each  teacher  carries  on  the  work  of 
the  previous  year  without  repeating  or  omitting  anything. 

The  advantages  of  the  card  system  are  quite  evident,  but  its 
results  are  even  more  marked.  Indeed,,  so  unusual  seems  the 
fund  of  knowledge  that  my  pupils  display  and  so  incredulous 
do  visitors  appear,  that  I  unconsciously  assume  the  airs  of  a 
'*  no-deception"  mountebank,  ostentatiously  shufl3ing  the  cards 
and  handling  the  pack  with  the  ends  of  my  fingers   that  my 
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skeptical  audience  may  see  there  has  been  no  stacking  for  ex- 
hibition purposes. 

Teachers  may  decry  the  value  of  informational  teaching,  and, 
impressed  with  the  fleeting  quality  of  facts  and  figures,  pusil- 
lanimously  explain  that  the  amount  remembered  does  not 
matter,  for  the  effect  is  still  there ;  but  facts  have  an  intrinsic 
value,  notwithstanding,  and  if,  without  a  greater  expenditure  of 
time  than  formerly,  facts  once  taught  to  be  forgotten  may  be 
made  a  permanent  possession  of  the  pupil,  then  by  all  means 
adopt  the  system  that  brings  about  such  results. 

THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  BOOK. 

ANNA   HAMLIN   WIKEL,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

aOME  well  meaning  but  unimaginative  teachers  are  opposed 
to  fairy  and  folk  stories.  They  say  they  want  their  pupils 
to  get  facts  from  their  reading, — "facts  which  will  be  of  use  to 
them  in  after  life."  But  how  are  we  to  tell  what  facts  will  be 
of  use  to  them?  A  child  can,  at  best,  master  only  a  limited 
number.  Would  it  not  be  better,  then,  to  choose  the  literature 
that  makes  for  character-building  rather  than  that  for  fact- 
acquiring?  Fairy  tales  are  strong  in  the  ethical  element. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Education,  says,  *'  The  education  of 
the  child  must  accord  both  in  mode  and  arrangement  with  the 
education  of  mankind  considered  historically  ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  must  follow  in  the 
same  course  as  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race.*'  Another 
says  that  in  the  child's  flitting  fancies  are  to  be  seen  traces  of 
about  all  the  outgrown  superstitions  of  the  race,  and  that  the 
crudest  superstitions  are  still  very  vital  for  childhood.  It  would 
seem,  then,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  parallel  between  the  race 
and  the  individual,  that  these  legends  of  the  grown  people  of 
the  childhood  of  mankind  are  logically  the  literature  for  child- 
hood. Hawthorne  has  given  his  testimony  in  favor  of  them  in 
his  Wonder  Books,  and  Ruskin,  Hugh  Miller  and  many  other 
great  men  most  emphatically  say  they  are  the  reading  for 
children.  The  father  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  though  maintaining 
a  very  strict  oversight  of  his  reading,  allowed  him  the  Arabian 
Nights.     President  Thwing  says,  "Children  rarely  have  but 
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one  object  in  reading,  and  that  is  to  amuse  themselves ;  '*  and 
surely  in  this  playtime  of  life  this  aim  should  be  the  chief  one. 

We  know  that  in  childhood  fancy  is  livelier  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life,  and  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  in  favor 
of  this  class  of  literature.  The  child's  reading  should  follow 
the  order  of  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  This 
order  is  Nature's  guide  for  his  best  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment. We  must  not  anticipate  Nature,  but  keep  step  with  her 
in  this  business  of  trailing  the  young.  Only  when  the  ground 
is  prepared  is  there  wisdom  in  dropping  in  our  seed.  We  must 
not  forget  that  many  of  the  highest  truths  and  deepest  experi- 
ences of  this  old  world  are  contained  in  germ  in  these  wise  and 
beautiful  tales.  These  truths  and  experiences  are  symbolically 
conveyed  to  the  child  ;  and  as  childhood  is  the  age  of  symbolism, 
this  and  the  child's  decided  preference  for  such  stories  are  the 
strongest  kind  of  argument  for  fiction  as  opposed  to  "  hard  facts." 

I  remember  telling  to  some  little  children  that  beautiful  fairy 
tale,  "  The  Fir  Tree  ;"  and  when  soon  after  one  of  them  saw  his 
own  Christmas  tree  he  stood  looking  at  it,  his  eyes  tender  and 
loving,  and  turning  to  me  said,  **  I  wonder  what  it  is  thinking 
about?"  Did  not  that  story  bring  the  little  boy  into  close 
sympathy  with  Nature?  Another  story  told  to  a  few  little  ones, 
all  of  whom  were  under  six  years  of  age,  was  about  a  dande- 
lion that  was  discontented  because  it  seemed  to  be  of  no  use  in 
the  world  on  account  of  its  being  out  of  its  proper  environment. 
The  moral  of  the  little  story,  which  was  not  made  prominent, 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  dandelion  was  of  use  in  a  humble 
way  by  affording  shelter  to  a  spider's  web.  After  the  story  was 
ended  a  child,  with  a  glad  voice,  exclaimed,  "Ohl  xx.was  of 
use ! "  Children  do  grasp  the  idea  underlying  such  stories 
when  told  in  a  natural  manner.  As  a  rule  people  are  either  too 
sentimental  or  too  explanatory  in  story-telling  in  their  desire  to 
arouse  a  child's  moral  or  aesthetic  nature. 

I  am  far  from  deprecating  giving  facts  to  children  if  they  can 
be  imparted  to  them  in  an  interesting,  not  a  pedantic,  way.  One 
must  be  very  sure,  however,  that  the  facts  are  of  more  value  than 
the  training  given  through  the  heart  by  those  stories  which 
embody  a  spiritual  meaning.  Moreover,  children  like  facts  of 
a  certain   kind.     What  could  be   more  beautiful,  more  like  a 
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fairy  tale  than  the  lives  of  flowers  and  birds,  of  butterflies,  or 
accounts  of  exciting  adventures  in  strange  lands?  But  I  do- 
deplore  the  narrow  spirit  which  leads  adults  to  think  that  facts — 
dry,  hard  facts — should  be  the  only  or  the  principal  mental 
pabulum  of  childhood,  forgetting  that  there  is  plepty  of  knowl^ 
edge  in  the  world,  but  little  of  the  creative  faculty — imagination. 
The  most  tiresome  people  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  are 
people  with  facts  but  no  fancy.     They  are  heavier  than  lead. 

Early  childhood  should  be  free  from  formal  methods  of 
learning.  Children  should  sip  knowledge  as  the  butterfly 
nectar,  in  the  sunshine,  in  flowery  places.  Let  us  keep  our 
"  lilies  of  the  field,"  and  not  turn  them  into  young  savants  or 
pedants. 

Children  enjoy  hearing  about  -flowers,  insects  and  even 
mechanical  appliances.  A  wholesome  child  is  full  of  questions, 
and  these  questions  are  usually  landmarks  showing  us  how  far 
he  has  traveled  knowledgeward. 

There  is  nothing  more  inspiring  than  biography.  Children 
love  to  hear  about  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Froebel,  Audubon^ 
Henry  Berg,  Clara  Barton,  of  any  one  who  can  be  connected 
with  themselves  or  with  things  in  which  they  are  interested  ; 
and  the  good  and  great  deeds  of  such  lives  are  not  only  facts^ 
but  much  more — inspiration.  But  no  moral  must  be  drawn. 
Let  the  child  find  it  for  himself.  Truth  thus  found  will  stick  to 
him  through  life,  for  it  will  have  been  educed,  unfolded  from 
within  himself.  Such  truth  is  the  affinity  of  his  moral  nature. 
It  alone  helps  him  to  find  himself. 

The  ordinary  story  which  attempts  to  teach  nature'  in  fairy- 
tale disguise  is,  as  a  rule,  wishy-washy.  The  same  holds  good 
in  reference  to  the  so-called  Bible  stories.  The  quaint  Bible 
language  is  the  best  setting  for  the  Old  Testament  heroes. 
Many  of  the  parables  are  especially  fitted  for  children.  The 
Great  Teacher  recognized  this  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  teaching 
those  to  whom  he  said,  ''  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  This  principle  we  should 
follow  in  our  Bible  teaching  of  the  young. 

Carlyle  says  that  '*the  true  university  of  these  days  is  a 
collection  of  books,"  and  children  still  in  the  kindergarten 
should   have   laid  for  them  at  least   the  foundation  of  such  a 
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university.  In  laying  this  foundation  let  us  remember  Plato's 
words  that  "the  fiction  which  children  first  hear  should  be 
adapted  in  the  most  perfect  manner  to  the  promotion  of  virtue." 
In  this  good  foundation  I  should  place  "  Mother  Goose"  first  of 
child  lore;  the  great  myths,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Grimm 
Brothers,  -^sop*s  Fables,  Arabian  Nights,  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, and  even  thus  early.  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  allegorical 
style  of  this  great  book  is  especially  adapted  to  children,  as 
they  readily  grasp  the  vital  truths  which  it  embodies.  Such 
wholesome,  mirth-provoking  books  as  The  Brownies,  Oliver 
Herford's  Child's  Primer,  Peter  Newell's  Rhymes  and  Pictures, 
Mrs.  E wing's  delightful  books,  and — but  oh,  there  seems  no 
limit  to  the  suitable  material  for  this  foundation.  When  in  after 
years  this  noble  university  is  built  to  a  lofty  dome,  and  at  its 
shining  apex  are  placed  Homer,  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  verily 
they  will  not  find  the  foundation  unworthy  or  unstable. 

By  all  means  let  the  child  have  a  low  bookcase  of  his  own. 
He  should  be  taught  to  be  careful  of  his  books,  and  not  unneces- 
sarily thumb-mark  them  or  turn  down  the  leaves.  It  is  well  to 
teach  him  how  correctly  to  open  a  book  for  the  first  time. 
Children  like  to  do  things  properly.  As  they  find  great  pleas- 
ure in  imitating  grown  people,  there  is  in  these  early  lessons  no 
hardship  for  them  if  they  are  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  helpful 
comradeship.  Books  are  just  the  presents  for  birthdays,  holi- 
days and  keepsakes  at  any  time.  The  day  on  which  the  gift  is 
bestowed  and  the  name  of  the  giver  will  add  to  it  interest  and 
sentiment. 

The  child  must  be  allowed  to  feel  the  pleasure  and  responsi- 
bility of  ownership,  for  aside  from  its  being  his  right,  there  are 
great  possibilities  of  character-building  in  simple  possession 
when  the  child  is  taught  how  rightly  to  use  it.  Let  him  lend 
his  books  to  his  less  fortunate  playmates,  and  in  this  way  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  a  desire  to  share  his  pleasures  with  others, 
is  cultivated.  But  we  must  not  copnpel  him  to  lend  them  when 
he  is  reluctant  to  do  so.  The  child  heart  must  be  trained  until 
he  voluntarily  desires  to  give  pleasure  even  at  the  risk  of  a  spoilt 
book.  Above  all,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  our  chief 
aims  should  be  to  form  a  habit  of  reading  good  literature,  a  habit 
that  will  be  a  blessing  through  life. 
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ORIGINAL  INVESTIGATION  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.* 

FREDERICK  E.  BOLTON,  PH.D.,  PROFESSOR   OF   PSYCHOLOGY   AND   PEDAGOGY, 

STATE   NORMAL    SCHOOL,   MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

NORMAL  schools  have  been  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  for  about  sixty-five  years,  and  during  most  of  that 
time  they  have  followed  substantially  the  same  traditional  course 
outlined  by  Cyrus  Pierce,  principal  of  the  first  normal  school  at 
Le.\ington,  Mass.  The  course  prepared  by  that  noble  pioneer 
consisted  mainly  in  a  review  of  the  elementary  branches  of 
common  school  instruction, — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history  and  grammar. 

Since  the  normal  schools  were  founded  in  the  interests  of  the 
common  school,  and  have  been  maintained  in  its  interest,  such 
a  course  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance;  /*.  ^.,  if  studied  in  the  light  of  advanced  instruction. 
Dr.  Harris  says  that  the  teacher  who  is  to  teach  these  ele- 
mentary branches  after  graduation  finds  no  work  of  preparation 
in  the  normal  school  half  so  valuable  as  this  review  of  those 
branches  in  the  light  of  more  advanced  studies.  While  I  thor- 
oughly concur  in  that  view  I  would  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
study  in  the  light  of  other  branches,  I  believe  it  is  a  prime 
desideratum  for  the  beneficial  reconsideration  of  the  elements. 

The  normal  schools  have  always  been  of  exceeding  helpful- 
ness;  and  so  long  as  the  function  of  the  normal  school  was 
conceived  to  be  that  of  collection  and  codification  of  the  most 
satisfactory  methods  and  practices  in  the  schools,  so  long  as 
the  elementary  schools  confiined  themselves  to  the  consideration 
of  the  three  R's,  which  seemed  fixed  by  tradition  as  to  matter 
and  method,  the  normal  schools  seemed  adequate  to  fulfill  the 
avowed  purpose. 

But  with  the  advent  of  innumerable  new  studies,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  awakening  sense  of  the  fast  changing  social  condi- 
tions, the}^  have  found  themselves  confronted  with  new  and 
difBcult  problems. 

How  to  arrange  and  divide  subject-matter  so  as  to  encompass 
the  whole  realm  of  learning  necessary  to  harmonize  the  child 

♦  Read  before  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dec.  iS,  1S99. 
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with  his  environment,  whether  or  not  to  fit  for  special  vocations 
or  higher  courses  of  instruction,  and  if  so  how  to  accomplish  it 
and  not  to  produce  one-sided  development;  which  of  the  studies 
demanded  by  the  patrons  of  schools  shall  be  taught,  which 
omitted,  which  emphasized,  and  which  slighted, — all  of  these 
are  problems  which  confront  the  public  schools,  and  the  normal 
schools  have  had  to  modify  their  training  to  prepare  the  teach- 
ers to  meet  these  demands.  , 

Moreover,  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  normal  schools  have 
begun  to  believe  that  the  normal  school  ought  to  do  more  than 
to  codify  the  best  methods  in  vogue  in  the  public  schools;  that 
they  ought  to  do  more  than  merely  to  acquaint  their  students 
with  the  conditions  they  will  meet,  and  to  try  to  fortify  them 
with  dogmatic  prescriptions  to  meet  those  conditions.  They 
have  begun  to  believe  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  normal 
faculty  to  become  leaders,  not  followers  in  pedagogic  thought ; 
that  they  ought  to  originate,  and  not  merely  to  echo  what  others 
have  formulated.  Further  than  this,  they  not  only  believe  that 
the  faculty  of  the  normal  schools  should  take  this  advanced 
position,  but  they  believe  that  the  students  ought  to  become  so 
indoctrinated  with  the  spirit  of  investigation  that  they  will  in- 
telligently select  from  among  the  various  doctrines  they  may 
read  or  hear  and  not  accept  any  unquestioningly.  In  the  days 
of  the  one  thin  categorical  book  on  pedagogics  the  learner  was 
not  in  danger  of  being  confused  by  conflicting  opinions,  and 
hence  the  professor  was  at  least  safe  from  contradiction  in  his 
dogmatism.  But  with  the  multiplication  of  books  and  the 
freedom  of  expression  of  opinion,  the  student  needs  to  go  forth 
armed  not  so  much  with  weapons  in  the  form  of  dogmatic  opin- 
ions as  with  keenness  of  discrimination  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, so  that  he  may  select  theories  for  himself  and  even  combat 
prejudices  that  he  is  sure  to  encounter. 

Such  being  the  new  conditions  thrust  upon  the  normal  schools, 
it  is  fair  to  ask  what  they  are  doing  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problems.  Are  they  illustrating  and  testing  and  elaborating 
accepted  theories ;  are  they  devising  and  experimenting ;  are 
they  originating  new  theories  by  which  to  better  existing  condi- 
tions, and  also  to  solve  anticipated  problems  of  the  future  ;  or  are 
they  proceeding  merely  as  conservators  of  what  has  been  tested 
and  been  tried  elsewhere? 
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Judging  from  the  criticisms  made  upon  the  normal  schools^  we 
should  infer  that  they  have  leaned  altogether  too  far  toward  the 
side  of  conservatism.  That  is  why  they  are  charged  with  being 
backward,  falling  into  ruts,  and  being  filled  with  fossils.  A 
desire  to  send  students  out  with  clearly  defined  aims,  and  a  fear 
that  anything  problematical  or  untested  will  lead  to  vacillation, 
has  led  normal  faculties  into  dogmatism.  Theories  have  been 
promulgated  as  absolute  which  later  investigations  have  proven 
untenable  or  which  have  needed  qualification.  Probably  the 
most  serious  charge  is  that  students  have  not  been  led  to  study 
education  judicially,  and  see  that  although  certain  underlying 
principles  are  true  for  all  time,  yet  education  is  to  fit  given  pupils 
for  a  given  civilization,  and  that  since  conditions  are  ever  chang- 
ing, educational  problems,  though  old  as  mankind,  are  yet  ever 
new  and  unsolved. 

In  their  desire  for  certainty  they  have  followed  courses  that 
have  been  apparently  successful,  forgetting  that  courses  of  study 
especially  must  ever  be  in  a  state  of  evolution.  "We  must  bear 
in  mind,"  says  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  (^Forum^  April,  1894), 
*'that  all  courses  are  liable  to  defects  and  diseases,  and  without 
eternal  vigilance  inevitably  tend  always  and  everywhere  to 
decay.  Lapse  to  mechanism  and  routine  is  the  iron  law  of  all 
educational  systems,. and  is  as  universal  as  gravity.  The  morbus 
fedagogicus  forever  puts  the  letter  above  the  spirit,  and  moves 
in  a  realm  of  definite  methods,  cram,  marks.  .  .  .  Courses  often 
grow  so  rigidly  orthodox  and  exclusive  as  to  approach  the 
esoteric  rites  and  mysteries  of  savage  tribes  into  which  youth 
are  gradually  initiated.  Finishing  courses  have  left  the  world's 
great  questions  closed  instead  of  open  by  inoculating  against 
deeper  love  of  knowledge  with  an  attenuated  culture,  so  that 
when  the  curriculum  is  completed  there  is  an  almost  Faust-like 
sense  of  finality  and  omniscience.  Very  few,  indeed,  realize  how 
not  only  worthless,  but  sterilizing  to  mind  and  harmful  to  both 
body  and  morals,  educational  systems  always  tend  to  become 
before  any  one  knows  it." 

Thus  the  ideal  seems  to  have  been  conservation  rather  than 
origination.  And  although  no  one  venerates  the  past  more  than 
I, -it  is  my  belief  that  the  efficiency  of  the  normal  schools  would 
have  been  much  increased  by  a  greater  spirit  of  progressiveness. 
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It  is  at  any  rate  true  at  the  present  time,  if  it  has  never  been  in 
the  past,  that  the  normal  school  should  become  recognized  as 
among  the  institutions  of  research.  Research  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Schools  for  all  the  other  professions  are  being  vitalized  by 
imbibing  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  free  inquiry.  Even  the 
Church  is  no  longer  entirely  dogmatic  in  its  teachings,  but  free 
inquiry  and  independent  thought  have  taken  a  firm  hold.  In 
Germany  and  most  European  countries  the  learned  professions 
of  law,  medicine,  theology,  have  always  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  universities,  and  have  been  advanced  by  the  same  liberalizing 
influences  that  have  dominated  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  the 
liberal  arts.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  high  rank  of  these  profes- 
sions«  in  Germany.  Even  the  best  technological  schools  in 
Germany  haye  always  existed  in  connection  with  or  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  universities.  And  what  is  of  more  direct 
bearing  in  my  subject,  the  teaching  profession  in  Germany,  peer- 
less in  all  the  world,  owes  its  superiority  to  the  liberalizing 
influence  of  the  universities,  which  directly  or  indirectly  modify 
the  teaching  in  every  school  in  the  Empire,  the  schoolmistress 
of  the  world. 

In  this  country  the  medical  colleges,  theological  schools  and 
the  law  schools  have  until  recently  been  entirely  separate  from 
the  universities,  and  we  all  know  of  the  lowness  of  standards 
and  the  paucity  of  work  offered.  But  the  tide  has  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction.  All  of  the  most  important  of  the 'medical 
and  technical  schools  have  affiliated  themselves  with  the  uni- 
versities, and  others  have  been  forced  to  adopt  more  liberal  and 
more  extended  courses  of  training.  The  medical  schools  are 
adding  experimental  laboratories  to  their  equipment.  Every 
doctor  who  attains  even  moderately  high  rank  must  be  a  student, 
and  ever  remain  a  student  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Though  proceeding  cautiously,  yet  he  is  ever  observing,  ex- 
perimenting and  readjusting.  His  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
diseases  and  their  treatment  teaches  him  caution  and  conserva- 
tism, yet  his  experimentation  and  research  teach  him  to  seek 
and  find  new  and  improved  treatment.  That  is  the  attitude 
which,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  guide  the  teacher;  and  the 
teacher  who  lacks  either  cautiousness  or  progressiveness  is  unfit 
to  attempt  the  guidance  and  direction  of  that  mysterious  com- 
plex, the  human  mind. 
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Even  the  engineering  schools,  which  are  avowedly  trade 
schools,  have  been  very  much  benefited  by  broadening  their 
courses  and  coming  into  close  contact  with  the  broadening 
courses  of  the  universities.  Even  there,  as  Professor  Thurston 
of  the  Sibley  Engineering  School  at  Cornell  says,  "The  student 
should  be  familiarized  with  the  sources  of  those  data  and  prac- 
tical formulas  which  have  been  put  in  shape  for  quick  use.'* 
Furthermore,  "The  better  he  is  educated  the  higher,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  be  his  professional  success.  Every 
student  in  the  engineering  schools  is  required  to  become  famil- 
iar  with  the  independent  investigation  of  problems.  Otherwise, 
when  graduated  he  would  be  a  mere  tradesman." 

I  believe  that  the  normal  schools  also  must  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  investigation,  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling  into  dead 
mechanical  routine.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  normal  school 
occupies  a  unique  position  with  reference  to  original  investiga- 
tion in  pedagogics.  The  normal  school  never  is  and  never  should 
be  out  of  touch  with  the  child.  The  charge  that  is  often  laid  to 
the  university  students  of  pedagogics,  that  they  write  a  sort  of 
arm-chair  philosophy  of  children,  could  never  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  normal  school  teacher  ;  for  though  he  lacks  in  scien- 
tific method  (which  is  not  necessary),  he  would  ever  be  dealing 
with  real  children  and  not  with  the  mythical  '*  average"  child. 

The  original  investigation  of  the  various  sciences  as  carried 
on  in  the  universities  would  find  little  or  no  place  in  the  normal 
school.  Here  we  have  neither  library  nor  laboratory  equip- 
ment for  such  work,  nor  does  it  lie  within  the  province  of  the 
normal  school  to  attempt  such  investigation.  The  investiga- 
tional activity  will  not  be  so  much  in  the  line  of  scientific  dis- 
covery as  in  the  line  of  pedagogics.  The  function  of  the 
normal  school  is  to  teach  teachers  how  to  teach ;  and  if  investi- 
gational work  will  quicken  the  student  and  lead  him  to  a  larger 
realization  of  the  importance  of  his  calling,  he  should  certainly 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  investigation  and  research  even  though 
he  may  undertake  little  or  none  on  his  own  account. 

Investigative  work  in  the  normal  school  then,  plainly,  should 
be  in  the  line  of  pedagogic  research.  This  research  may  be  in 
one  of  two  general  directions,  either  of  which  will  contribute  to- 
the  science  or  the  art  of  teaching.     The  study  may  have  refer- 
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ence  (a)  to  the  subject-matter,  not  as  science,  but  in  its  relation 
to  the  learning  mind,  (i)  The  investigation  in  a  broad  way 
may  be  said  to  come  under  the  caption  child-study  or  genetic 
psychology.  That  is,  it  should  include  anything  that  will  •give 
us  a  fuller,  clearer  and  more  sympathetic  knowledge  of  a  child 
as  a  living,  developing  being.  Whatever  relates.to  his  develop- 
ment ontogenetically,  phylogenetically,  would  be  proper  subject 
for  study. 

These  two  lines  of  study  are  usually  taken  up  by  two  entirely 
different  persons  ;  the  subjects  by  the  specialists  in  those  sciences, 
and  the  genetic  psychology  by  the  psychologist,  sui  generis. 
But  here  the  normal  school  teacher  occupies  a  unique  position ; 
the  two  phases  of  the  problem  can  never  be  wholly  divorced  in 
his  mind.  Here  is  the  child  to  be  trained  and  developed,  and 
there  are  the  subjects  which  are  to  serve  as  means  toward  ends ; 
what  are  the  relations  between  the  two?  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  subject  upon  the  learner?  How  will  the  learner 
react  upon  the  subject?  Is  the  subject  adapted  in  method, 
arrangement,  to  age  of  learner,  to  sex  of  learner,  to  tempera- 
ment of  learner,  to  season  of  year  or  time  of  day?  etc.  If  not 
adapted,  what  will  make  it  so?  These  and  numberless  other 
considerations  which  have  no  scientific  or  practical  interest  for 
the  scientist,  who  usually  Outlines  the  subjects,  or  for  the 
psychologist,  who  usually  writes  the  pedagogical  prescriptions, — 
these  considerations  are  what  make  the  position  of  the  normal 
school  unique. 

Now,  the  normal  school,  it  seems  to  me,  should  not  be  so 
wedded  to  the  practical  results  of  schoolroom  technique  that.it 
cannot  enrich  its  vision  by  glimpses  of  real  scholastic  investiga- 
tion which  will  infuse  life  and  energy  into  all  its  work.  One 
piece  of  real  work  actually  performed  by  a  normal  teacher, 
which  his  pupils  may  view,  would  do  more  to  inspire  them  to 
want  to  do  than  any  amount  of  talking  about  somebody's  work. 
Just  as  students  learn  to  draw  best  from  a  teacher  who  can 
draw,  to  sing  best  from  a  teacher  who  can  sing,  and  to  write 
from  a  good  penman,  in  the  same  way  I  am  convinced  they 
would  learn  more  about  composition,  for  example,  from  a 
teacher  who  would  actually  compose  than  from  the  study  of  all 
the  composition  books  in  the  land.     After  all,  it  is  interest  and 
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desire  to  conquer  that  really  conquers,  and  the  teacher  who  can 
do  inspires  students  to  do.     What  happened  long  ago,  far  away 
or   to   utter .  strangers   enkindles   little   interest.      The   law   of 
immediateness  as   a  factor  in  interest   is  too  little  understood. 

This  all  has  its  bearing  upon  investigative  work  in  normal 
schools.  One  of  the  most  frequently  reiterated  pedagogical 
platitudes  is  that  the  pupil  should  learn  to  find  out  for  himself. 

Now,  the  normal  teacher  who  is  an  investigator  will  teach  so 
as  to  inspire  his  students  to  find  out,  and  the  student  who 
becomes  independent  will  lead  his  pupils  to  find  out.  But  the 
normal  teacher  who  dogmatizes  will  lead  his  pupils  to  learn 
mechanically  and  unquestioningly,  and  the  students  in  turn  will 
dogmatize,  and  their  pupils  will  in  turn  learn  only  as  they  are 
commanded.  In  the  matter  of  learning  to  find  out  for  one- 
self an  ounce  of  example  is  worth  ten  pounds  of  precept.  It 
is  said  of  the  late  Professor  Pierce,  of  Harvard,  that  every  boy, 
no  matter  how  dull,  who  was  under  his  tutelage  a  month  aspired 
to  be  a  great  mathematician.  One  of  the  greatest  compliments 
I  ever  heard  students  pay  a  teacher  was:  ''Why,  that  teacher 
acts  as  though  he  were  a  student  himself.  He  is  ever  engaged 
in  studying  and  trying  to  find  out."  His  students  were  soon 
ablaze  with  enthusiasm  for  finding  out  for  themselves.  The 
first  requisite  in  inspiring  researt:h  is  a  teacher  who  not  only 
points  but  leads  the  way.  It  is  this  zeal  in  discovery  and 
investigation  that  has  actuated  and  developed  such  great 
teachers  as  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
firmament  of  teachers  of  children ;  again  in  more  specialized 
lines  the  name  of  Agassiz  will  ever  be  an  example  to  young 
scientists ;  Joseph  Henry  in  physics ;  Chauvenet  in  mathe- 
matics;  Erasmus,  Agricola  and  Melanchthon  in  the  classics; 
Woolsey  in  constitutional  law ;  Faraday  in  chemistry ;  Huxley 
in  biology ;  Lotze  in  philosophy ;  and  in  philosophy  and 
theology  the  brilliant  Abelard,  who  drew  students  from  the 
whole  civilized  world.  From  among  contemporaries  we  may 
cite  the  German  psychologist,  Wundt,  who,  though  the  most 
renowned  professor  in  Germany,  toiled  for  a  score  of  years  in 
an  old  laboratory  so  dark  and  dingy  that  daylight  scarce  pene- 
trated it,  yet  he  was  as  regular  as  the  sun.  Again,  our  own  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  who,  though  advanced  in  years,  still  has    his 
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work  piled  mountain-high ;  who,  though  he  has  penetrated  that 
philosophic  realm  where  few  save  Plato  saw,  is  still  interested 
in  the  investigation  of  the  minutest  details  of  school  statistics 
that  may  help  in  bettering  our  schools.  And  lastly,  that  man 
whom  we  must  all  acknowledge,  no  matter  how  much  we  may 
differ  from  him,  as  the  one  at  whose  torch  more  persons  have 
kindled  their  fires  of  enthusiasm  in  education  than  of  any  other 
man  living.  I  refer  to  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  It  is  an  inspira- 
tion and  an  incentive  to  merely  observe  the  man's  methods  of 
work.  At  his  desk  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  daily,  though 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  going  up  and  down  stairs  two  or 
three  steps  at  a  time,  preparing  and  delivering  more  speeches, 
writing  more  articles,  investigating  more  topics,  suggesting 
more  topics,  traveling  more  miles  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  than 
any  other  educator  living.  One  does  not  need  to  study  his 
categorical  prescriptions  to  learn ;  to  be  with  him  an  hour 
teaches  you  how  to  learn.  Work,  work,  ceaseless  push  and 
energy,  is  the  secret  of  learning.  Would  we  had  more  of  that 
kind  of  teaching  by  example  in  all  our  schools ! 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  one  say  that  the  procedure  of  such  men  is 
opposed  to  methodical  teaching ;  that  all  would  be  chaos. 
Throw  your  fear  to  the  winds !  But  if  desired,  it  is  easy  to 
speak  the  names  of  men  most  illustrious  as  teachers,  who  have 
been  equally  great  investigators  in  the  true  sense  that  they  were 
persistent  and  independent  seekers  for  truth.  Witness  such 
names  as  Mark  Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  Minor  of  Vir- 
ginia, Hickok  of  Amherst,  McCosh  of  Princeton,  Bascom  of 
Wisconsin,  the  late  Thomas  Hill  Green  of  Oxford,  John  Caird 
of  Glasgow,  Cousin  of  France,  and  Schelling  and  Hegel  of 
Germany ;  all  men  who  have  materially  enriched  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  have  been  the  greatest 
exponents  of  order  and  method, — two  indispensable  factors  in 
instructing  the  young.  • 

Now,  I  have  indicated  briefly  the  great  value  and  the  neces- 
sity of  investigative  work  in  all  higher  schools ;  and  have  also 
hinted  at  the  two  general  directions  which  the  work  may  take. 
I  shall  now  attempt  to  point  out  more  specifically  some  of  the 
investigative  work  which  normal  faculties  may  properly  under- 
take. That  investigation  which  I  have  chosen  to  call  genetic 
psychology,  or  child- study,  might  properly  include  any  topic 
that  is  susceptible  of  investigation  away  from  laboratories.  .For 
example,  the  last  word  has  not  by  any  means  been  said  upon 
interest;  it  is  a  very  "catchy*'  word,  much  more  talked  about 
than  understood.  This  would  be  atopic  which  could  be  investi- 
gated in  many  and  diverse  directions  ;  e.  g»^  interests  in  various 
studies ;  varying  interests  at  different  ages ;  interests  as  deter- 
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mined  by  school  work,  by  teachers,  by  companions,  by  books* 
by  apperceptive  material  already  assimilated  ;  interests  in  plays, 
games,  travel  and  adventure,  animals,  natural  phenomena,  final 
causes,  a  supreme  being,  religion ;  interest  in  self,  interest  in 
society,  etc. 

To  illustrate  how  indefinite  our  knowlege  of  interests  is,  only 
recently  in  a  State  association  a  very  earnest  discussion  arose 
in  one  of  these  meetings  as  to  whether  children  are  interested 
more  in  the  fairy  tale  or  the  true  story.  Some  were  sure  one 
answer  is  correct,  others  were  sure  of  the  opposite  answer. 
Both  cited  cases  to  confirm  their  views.  Certain  psychologists 
have  maintained  that  all  children  love  fairy  tales,  and  teachers 
make  children  read  them  because  they  believe  these  are  the 
right  mental  pabulum.  Others  reject  the  theory,  and  will  allow 
their  children  nothing  that  smacks  of  fairy  lore.  I  am  not 
going  to  determine  which  side  is  right.  But  the  question  de- 
serves most  careful  consideration,  and  only  the  greatest  care 
will  determine  whether  these  interests  are  instinctive  or  purely 
factitious  (for  this  is  the  point  here  at  issue).  The  educative 
value  of  various  plays  and  games  would  prove  a  valuable  and 
fruitful  line  of  w^ork.  I  am  not  sure  but  the  kindergartners 
might  be  somewhat  disillusioned,  and  perhaps  much  benefited 
by  such  a  study. 

The  whole  question  of  work  and  fatigue  is  new  and  promis- 
ing ;  the  effects  of  work,  and  the  relation  between  mental  and 
physical  work  at  different  stages  of  work,  needs  much  careful 
study.  And  without  giving  details  I  may  simply  enumerate  in 
a  merely  suggestive  way  several  other  lines  of  research  ;  e.  g.^ 
imitation,  (a)  of  that  which  is  beneficial,  (^)  of  that  which  is 
harmful :  the  influence  of  books,  of  companions,  of  teacher,  of 
parents,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  playmates ;  the  only  child  in 
the  family  ;  studies  of  defective  vision  and  hearing,  defective  nu- 
trition with  relation  to  nervousness ;  a  stud}'  of  adolescence,  the 
culture  epochs,  memory,  attention,  children's  drawings,  hered- 
ity and  environment,  arrested  development,  the  child's  growing 
sense  of  social  relations  and  duties,  etc.  And  so  I  might  go  on 
and  enumerate,  but  I  have  given  enough  to  show  that  number- 
less problems  are  ever  at  hand,  and  that  there  is  need  of  light 
upon  them.  Why,  during  these  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  I  have  heard  the  wildest  sorts  of  claims  for  both 
heredity  and  environment.  Careful  investigation  would  at  least 
make  one  conservative  in  his  assumptions. 

(Concluded  next  month.) 
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THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM  EST  HIGH  SCHOOLS." 

PRINCIPAL   CHARLES   CORNELL   RAMSAY,  OF  THE  B.  M.  C.  DURFBE    HIGH    SCHOOL, 

FALL   RIVER,  MASS. 

IN   discussing   the   elective   system   in   high   schools   I   will 
speak  first  of  its  theoretical,  and  secondly  of  its  practical 
aspects. 

I.  Theoretical  aspects:  Philosophically  speaking,  the  ques- 
tion of  elective  studies  is  subjective  rather  than  objective ;  peda- 
gogically,  it  involves — among  several  important  principles — 
(i)  the  promotion,  development  and  growth  of  self-activity,  and 
(2)  the  education  values  of  different  subjects  in  the  school 
curriculum. 

When  I  first  began  to  teach,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  little — per- 
haps nothing  in  America — had  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
education  values,  except  the  classical  and  standard  discussions, 
such  as  Plato's,  Lord  Bacon's  and  Mr.  Spencer's  (Professor 
Bain's  came  a  little  later),  which  were  to  me  unknown  and  in- 
accessible. In  my  own  early  consideration  of  the  subject  I 
groped,  therefore,  for  fundamental  principles,  and  after  several 
years  worked  out,  largely  by  myself,  a  theory  of  education 
values.  Later,  I  was  greatly  aided  by  an  honored  instructor, 
Professor  (now  Chancellor)  William  H.  Payne.  The  conclu- 
sions then  reached  were  briefly  as  follows : — 

1.  School  education,  in  imparting  knowledge  or  information 
for  guidance  in  life  (the  so-called  practical  side  of  education), 
affects  the  human  mind  in  two  ways : 

a.  It  makes  the  mind  work  at  varying  degrees  of  tension, 
and  thus,  through  intellectual  discipline,  develops  mental  power ; 
and 

b.  It  forms  and  develops  mental  tastes,  and  affords  intellec- 
tual pleasures  and  satisfactions,  and  thus  gives  culture. 

Or,  to  put  the  same  truths  in  another  way  : 

2.  School  education  aims  at  (i)  guidance  in  life  through  the 
imparting  of  knowledge,  for  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
the  pupil  always  follow  the  path  of  the  pioneer  or  original  dis- 
coverer, by  means  of  strictly  laboratory  methods  and  those  of 
original   research;    (2)   mental  discipline,  to  develop  power; 

*An  address  before  the  High  School  Section  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
Cion,  in  Boston,  Dec.  a,  1S99. 
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and  (3)  mental  tastes  and  pleasures,  to  secure  culture.  Note 
that  I  distinguish  between  discipline  and  culture ;  the  former 
emphasizes  the  power  to  think  and  to  act,  while  the  latter 
accents  the  ability  to  enjoy  the  highest  things  of  mind  and 
spirit.  Knowledge  for  guidance  chiefly  challenges  the  memory, 
unlike  exercises  for  discipline,  which  appeal  to  conception, 
judgment  and  reason.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  effect  of 
discipline  is  specific,  intensive  and  local ;  while  the  effect  of 
culture  is  tonic,  extensive  and  general. 

As  Professor  Payne  so  aptly  said  :  "  Culture  is  not  so  much 
a  state  of  potency  as  a  possession  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  state  of 
potency  accompanied  by  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  pos- 
session."* 

Or,  as  Plato  describes  the  man  of  culture  and  of  philosophic 
character:  "A  lover,  not  of  a  part  of  wisdom,  but  of  the 
whole ;  who  has  a  taste  for  every  sort  of  knowledge  and  is 
curious  to  learn,  and  is  never  satisfied  ;  who  has  magnificence 
of  mind,  and  is  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence ;  who 
is  harmoniously  constituted  ;  of  a  well-proportioned  and  gracious 
mind,  whose  own  nature  will  move  spontaneousl}'  toward  the 
true  being  of  everything ;  who  has  a  good  memory,  and  is 
quick  to  learn;   noble,   gracious,   the  friend   of  truth,  justice, 

courage  and  temperance."  f 

3.  I  thought,  moreover,  that  different  studies,  or  different 
types  of  study,  differed  in  their  power  to  affect  the  mind,  in 
their  effects  and  degrees  of  effect  upon  the  mind,  and  also  in 
their  practical  value.  With  Chancellor  Payne,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  studies  that  might  be  classed  as  specific  and  inten- 
sive, affecting  the  mind  locally — hence  the  studies  for  mental 
discipline — included  grammar,  mathematics  (pure  and  applied), 
logic,  physics,  chemistry,  anatomy  and  biology,  assuming  the 
sciences  to  be  taught  by  the  experimental  or  laboratory  method. 
They  require  the  mind  to  work  at  a  high  tension,  appealing 
strongly  to  attention,  judgment  and  reason.  They  require 
analysis  and  lead  to  dissection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main 
elements  of  culture  being  "  catholicity  or  comprehensiveness 
of  mind  and  emotion  tempered  and  refined,  and  subservient  to 

*  W.  H.  Payne,  Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education,  p.  66.    New  York,  18S6. 
\  Plato,  Republic,  pp.  475-487.    Jowett's  translation. 
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the  intellect  and  will,  it  would  seem  that,  to  have  a  high  culture 
value,  a  study  must  embody  the  following  characteristics :  it 
must  be  concerned  with  a  unit  that  is  vast  and  imposing,  capa- 
ble of  inspiring  the  feeling  of  grandeur  or  sublimity ;  and, 
involving  the  main  activities  of  the  whole  mind,  must  appeal 
strongly  to  the  nobler  instincts  of  humanity  ;  and  must  impress 
the  mind  with  the  sense  of  a  comprehensive,  organic  unity."* 

All  these  marks  are  found  in  literature,  history,  philosophy, 
political  geography,  physiography,  geology  and  descriptive 
astronomy. 

4.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  inevitably  followed 
that  I  had  to  believe  in  the  essential  virtue  and  value  of  prescrip- 
tion in  education, — not  necessarily  of  a  single  iron-clad  course 
of  study,  but  either  of  some  studies  of  each  important  group 
already  described,  or  of  the  group  system  of  courses  of  study 
from  which  the  pupil  should  choose  a  particular  course  or  fixed 
group  of  studies. 

I  have  thus  described  at  some  length  my  conclusions  and 
convictions  of  other  days ;  because,  although  somewhat  carefully 
thought  out,  I  do  not  now  believe  all  of  them  ;  and  because  if, 
with  such  views,  I  experienced  in  later  years  a  change  of  opin- 
ion, there  must  have  been  to  me  some  good  reasons  therefor. 
Possibly,  therefore,  there  is  some  hope  for  the  "unconverted." 

After  my  earlier  teaching  and  thinking  on  the  subject  years 
passed  ;  my  professional  experience  widened  and  deepened  ;  and 
my  knowledge,  I  trust,  increased  in  some  measure.  In  earlier 
days  I  had  been  connected  as  a  student  and  instructor  with  col- 
leges having  prescribed  curricula ;  later,  I  became  a  student  of 
Harvard  University  after  the  elective  system  had  for  a  consid- 
erable time  been  adopted  there.  With  such  experience  I  could 
compare  with  some  intelligence,  therefore,  the  old  with  the  new 
system.  The  result  was  that,  while  I  have  never  abandoned  some 
of  the  distinctions  hereinbefore  expressed,  I  gave  up — I  think  I 
outgrew — the  dogma  of  formal  discipline  in  education  and  the 
doctrine  of  general  educational  prescription  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  Although  my  former  point  of  view  was 
by  no  means  narrow,  yet  I  came  to  look  at  the  educational 
process  in  a  larger  way.     I  used  to  regard  education  as  a  pro- 

*  W.  H   Payne,  ibid.,  page  58. 
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cess  almost  entirely  psychological,  which  indeed  it  largely  is ; 
but  now,  and  for  a  considerable  time  past,  I  have  come  to  re- 
gard it  also  in  its  sociological  and  economic  aspects.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  (New  York,  1895),  page  41,  Dr.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  justly  says  that  the  chief  con- 
sideration to  which  all  others  are  to  be  subordinated  is  the  "  re- 
quirement of  the  civilization  into  which  the  child  is  born,  as 
determining  not  only  what  he  shall  study  in  school,  but  what 
habits  and  customs  he  shall  be  taught  in  the  family  before  the 
school  age  arrives ;  as  well  as  that  he  shall  acquire  a  skilled 
acquaintance  with  some  one  of  a  definite  series  of  trades,  pro- 
fessions or  vocations  in  the  years  that  follow  school ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  this  question  of  the  relation  of  the  pupil  to  his 
civilization  determines  what  political  duties  he  shall  assume  and 
what  religious  faith  or  spiritual  aspirations  he  shall  adopt  for  the 
conduct  of  his  life." 

Hence,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  I  was  forced  to  accept 
and  advocate  the  elective  system.  Let  me  now  briefly  particu- 
larize  the  considerations  that  strongly  impelled  me  to  do  so. 

I.  On  intellectual  grounds  :  a.  As  Pestalozzi  said,  "  Activity 
is  a  law  of  childhood,"  and  self-activity  is  the  condition,  the 
cause  and  effect  of  all  intellectual  growth.  Now,  freedom  is  an 
essential  of  all  self-activity.  The  latter,  by  its  very  nature, 
must  be  spontaneous,  and  subject  only  to  a  stimulating  and 
soliciting  environment.  Such  the  elective  system  seeks  to  pro- 
vide. Or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  to  state  it  as  '*  the  doctrine 
of  interest," 

b.  Power,  a  primal  object  of  education,  *'  can  be  developed 
economically  only  through  interest.  .  .  .  During  the  school 
period  the  virtues  of  work  (which,  even  when  acquired  through 
drudgery,  /'.  er.,  labor  without  interest,  contribute  to  usefulness) 
cannot,  however,  be  advantageously  developed  without  inter- 
est, and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  can."* 

Now,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  freedom  of  choice  of  studies  is 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  basis  of  interest  in  study.  Compulsion 
or  prescription  tends  to  kill  interest.     While  it  is  true  that  there 

♦Professor  P.  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University,  in  Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values 
pages  10  and  ii.    New  York,  1S99. 
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is  a  distinction  between  temporary  and  permanent  or  dominant 
interests ;  yet  the  elective  system,  rightly  administered,  furnishes 
the  opportunity  for  youth  to  determine  their  permanent  inter- 
ests. Without  such  a  chance,  their  lives  are  partially  and  often 
entirely  wasted.     Or,  to  put  it  in  still  another  way  : 

c.  The  elective  system  gives  pupils  the  opportunity  for  self- 
revelation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  educa- 
tion. Many  ruined  lives  and  many  economic  evils  are  clearly 
traceable  to  latent  or  undeveloped  powers  and  to  ignorance, 
among  individuals. 

2.  On  pedagogical  grounds :  a.  The  elective  system  de- 
mands better  teachers.  It  discovers  poor  teachers  and  sifts 
them  out  of  the  ranks,  because — under  such  a  system — there 
is  a  silent  competition  among  teachers  for  pupils. 

h.  It  makes  better  teachers,  because  it  is  much  more  stimu- 
lating  to  teach  pupils  who  are  interested  in  a  subject  from  per- 
sonal choice.     The  best  in  others  calls  out  the  best  in  us. 

3.  On  economic  grounds:  The  elective  system  permits  and 
encourages  the  development  and  cultivation  of  aptitudes  in 
pupils.  The  modern  industrial  system,  governed  as  it  is  by 
the  law  of  division  of  labor,  is  largely  based  on  personal  apti- 
tudes of  laborers,  of  whatever  grade.     Likewise, 

4.  On  sociological  grounds :  The  elective  system  in  second- 
ary education  is  to  be  encouraged ;  because  its  tendency  is  to 
prepare  every  pupil  for  his  particular  '*  niche  "  in  the  great 
structure  of  human  society.  Every  man  should  find  his  place 
and  perform  his  functions  in  the  social  organism ;  failure  to  do 
which  is  responsible  for  many  shattered  lives  and  social  evils. 
Similarly,  also, 

5.  On  political  grounds:    For  unless  men  find  their  proper, 
place  in  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  world,  or  in  its  pro- 
fessional life,  we  cannot  expect  good  citizenship.     Without  '*  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,"  all  homilies,  all  appeals  for  polit- 
ical reform  will  be  in  vain. 

6.  On  ethical  grounds :  a.  The  elective  system  develops 
character  by  increasing  the  sense  of  responsibility, — the  respon- 
sibility of  selection,  of  decision.  This  affords  very  important 
moral  training.  '*  The  education  of  the  school  is  not/or  life  ; 
it  is  life." 
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b.  Usefulness  or  service  in  the  world,  even  more  than  happi- 
ness, is  the  duty  of  every  man.  Furthermore,  it  it  his  duty  to 
render  more  than  ordinary  service ;  he  should  contribute  some- 
thing unique,  something  peculiarly  his  own,  to  human  society. 
The  world  should  be  really  better  because  every  particular  per- 
son has  lived  in  it.  The  elective  system,  which  provides  the 
best  opportunity  for  making  every  man  ready  for  such  particular 
contribution  to  human  welfare,  is  therefore  to  be  fostered  and 
encouraged. 

Let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  elective  system.  No  system,  however  wise,  or 
however  nearly  perfect,  can  wholly  overcome  the  inertia  and 
imperfection  of  human  nature,  the  weakness  of  the  human  will, 
and  the  torpor  of  the  human  intellect.  The  reality,  under  any 
system,  is  always,  therefore,  different  from  the  ideal  of  what  is 
desirable ;  but  this  forms  no  objection  to,  but  rather  an  argu- 
ment for,  the  elective  system.  If  we  have  so  many  serious  ob- 
stacles to  overcome,  then  we  need  the  help  of  whatever  serves 
to  remove  a  single  one  of  them.  Such  is  the  elective  system, 
which  tends — as  I  have  already  said — to  diminish  drudgery  by 
the  development  of  interest  and  personal  initiative  under  free- 
dom of  choice. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the 

n.  Practical  aspects,  by  which  I  mean  the  various  ways  of 
administering  the  elective  system  in  high  schools.  Of  these 
I  will  mention  the  following : — 

1.  Several  prescribed  courses  of  study,  in  each  of  which  is 
allowed  a  number  of  alternatives  for  particular  studies ; 

2.  A  general  course,  partly  prescribed  and  partly  elective^ 
with  the  prescribed  studies  stated  in  one  column  and  the  elec- 
tive studies  in  another ; 

3.  A  general  course  of  studies  all  elective,  except  four  years 
of  English,  two  of  history,  two  of  mathematics,  and  two  of 
science,  allowing  each  pupil  freedom  to  choose  which  sciences^ 
etc.,  he  will  study. 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  courses  the  present  plan  of  requir- 
ing four  years  for  its  completion,  with  specific  indications  of 
what  studies  are  offered  for  each  year  and  each  semester,  has 
been  presupposed.     But  another  plan  might  be  adopted,  namely,. 
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4.  A  general  course  of  studies  all  elective,  except  four  pro- 
gressive English  courses,  and  two  progressive  courses  in 
French  or  German, — no  limits  of  time  being  placed  for  comple- 
tion and  graduation.  In  this  way  the  high  school  system  oi 
four  classes  would  be  broken  up,  and  the  brighter  or  more 
industrious  pupils  would  not  be  so  seriously  hampered  as  now 
by  their  dull  or  lazy  classmates. 

Under  any  of  the  above  schemes,  particularly  under  the  last, 
certain  directions  and  restrictions  would  have  to  be  imposed  on 
pupils.     Thus,  for  example, — 

1 .  No  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  begin  two  foreign  languages 
the  same  year. 

2.  No  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  begin  a  study  for  which  he 
is  not  qualified  by  previous  study. 

3.  No  pupil  should  take  less  work  in  the  aggregate  than 
amounts  to — say,  sixteen  prepared  recitations,  nor  more  than 
amounts  to — say,  twenty  prepared  recitations  weekly. 

4.  Every  pupil  must  obtain  the  written  approval  of  his  adviser 
in  the  faculty,  of  the  principal,  and  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  be- 
fore he  will  be  allowed  to  begin  the  study. 

5.  Required  work  of  a  lower  grade,  both  in  kind  and  amount, 
must  always  be  taken  in  preference  to  work  of  a  higher  grade. 

Among  still  other  considerations  are  these  :  Every  pupil  should 
be  discouraged  from  taking  but  one  year  of  a  foreign  language, 
either  ancient  or  modern ;  and  in  every  properly  administered 
elective  system  there  should  be — especially  in  each  science — 
both  an  elementary  and  a  more  advanced  course.  This  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  discover  their  real 
aptitudes  and  their  permanent  interests  without  irremediable 
losses  of  time  and  energy.  It  is  one  of  the  faults  of  4he  system 
of  several  inflexible  four-year  courses,  ''between  which  the 
pupils  are  to  choose  once  for  all,"  that  it  '*  abandons  completely 
the  theory  of  benevolent  despotism,  and  substitutes  the  optional 
principle  in  its  most  injurious  and  indefensible  form ;  in  that, 
namely,  in  which  the  youth  of  the  pupil  and  the  irrevocable 
nature  of  the  decision  combine  to  produce  the  maximum  number 
of  fatal  mistakes  and  completely  ruined  careers."* 

*  Principal  £.  V.  D.  Robinson,  of  the  St.  Paul  High  School,  in  the  School  Review  for 
October,  1899. 
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In  order  to  prevent  pupils  from  selecting  or  making  up 
*' scrappy"  courses  of  study,  the  plan  in  use  in  several  well- 
known  universities,  by  which  students  are  required  to  pursue  a 
subject — called  a  major — for  four  years,  and  one  or  two  other 
allied  subjects — called  minors — might  work  well  in  secondary 
schools.  Certainly  such  a  plan  would  effectually  prevent  dis- 
cursiveness on  the  part  of  pupils,  and — what  is  of  great  con- 
sequence— not  only  encourage  but  require  them  to  advance 
beyond  the  mere  elements  of  at  least  one  branch  of  study.  If 
adopted,  such  a  plan,  moreover,  would  quite  as  effectually 
remove  one  well-known  objection  to  the  elective  system. 

Certain  practical  difficulties  will  at  once  be  encountered  in 
operating  an  elective  system.  One  is  that  of  schedule  making  ; 
another,  the  greater  expense  of  the  system  in  the  necessity  for  a 
greater  number  of  teachers.  There  is  no  way  of  overcoming 
the  first  altogether.  One  plan  is  to  publish  in  May  the  days  and 
hours  of  recitations  in  each  subject  for  the  next  year,  to  which 
pupils  must  conform  in  making  their  choices ;  but  there  are 
some  obstacles  here.  For  example,  one  cannot  tell  in  advance 
how  the  choices  will  run.  One  method  of  reducing  the  expense 
by  reason  of  additional  teachers  is  to  reserve  the  right  to  decline 
to  form  a  class  or  a  section  of  a  class  in  an  elective  study  unless 
a  certain  number  of  applicants  wish  it.  In  a  large  high  school 
in  the  first  year,  this  number  might  be  set  at  twenty-five,  in  the 
second  year  at  twenty,  in  the  third  at  fifteen,  and  in  the  fourth  at 
ten.     In  conclusion,  let  us  turn  to  the  topic : — 

III.  College  admission  requirements  in  relation  to  the  elective 
system  in  high  schools. 

On  this  topic  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  hail 
with  very  great  satisfaction  the  new  Harvard  entrance  require- 
ments, the  aim  of  which  is  clearly  to  encourage  and  render 
possible  the  pupil's  freedom  of  choice  (within  certain  limits)  of 
his  studies  in  the  high  school.  Incidentally,  this  will  prove  a 
great  advantage  to  the  smaller  and  poorer  schools,  which  can- 
not afford  the  expense  of  a  wider  range  of  special  college 
preparatory  subjects  taught  in  separate  classes.  In  adopting  her 
new  requirements  for  admission,  moreover.  Harvard  will  exert 
a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  secondary  schools  not  merely 
by  fostering  in  them  the  elective  system,  but  also  by  bringing  to 
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bear  college  preparatory  standards  of  attainment  and  of  teaching 
on  the  general  courses  of  these  schools.  The  latter  have  been 
hitherto  manifestly  inferior  in  educational  value  to  the  college 
preparatory  course,  but  such  will  not  long  be  the  case  hereafter 
in  schools  preparing  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 
Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  all  other  colleges  for  which  we  are 
likely  to  prepare  candidates  for  admission  may  speedily  adopt 
similar  liberal  entrance  requirements. 

As  is,  I  suppose,  very  generally  known,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  from  its  establishment  in  1891,  has  offered 
candidates  for  admission  the  privilege  of  preparing  in  any  ten, 
including  English,  of  a  possible  twenty  subjects  which  are 
named  and  described  in  its  annual  catalogue.  Surely  nothing 
could  be  more  liberal  than  this;  and,  I  have  been  told,  that  it 
has  greatly  stimulated  the  high  schools  of  California  to  do  more 
and  better  work. 

Such,  then,  are  in  outline  the  chief  reasons  for  my  belief  in 
the  elective  system  in  public  high  schools ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  more  widely  adopted  in  the 
United  States. 

THE  FIELDS  OF  GOD. 

EDWARD    W.  DUTCHER,  STILLWATER,  MINN. 

O  lev  breath  of  the  northern  wind. 

Thresh  out  the  seed  from  the  ripened  pod ; 
For  the  gleaner  leave  no  wheat  behind 

In  the  winter  fields  of  God. 
Blow  on  the  sails  of  the  fated  ship, 

As  she  bends  to  the  tempest  free, 
Till  the  voice  is  hushed  on  the  trembling  lip, 

In  the  swirl  and  sweep  of  the  sea ! 

O  zephyr,  queen  of  the  dreamy  south, 

Breathe  on  the  bud  of  the  hawthorn  tree ; 
Kiss  to  blushes  the  tulip's  mouth, 

And  the  clover  red  for  the  bee. 
Scatter  the  mist  till  it  falls  below 

On  the  seed  of  the  ripened  pod. 
And  a  million  blooms  shall  spring  and  grow 

In  the  summer  fields  of  God ! 
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POE  AND  THE  RAVEN. 

MISS   DBLLA   COURSON.    LEBANON.  PA. 

THERE  is  an  amusing  anecdote  related  of  Poe.  It  is  said 
that  he  and  a  friend  were  in  the  habit  of  exchanging 
confidences  over  their  literarj'  productions,  and  that  Poe,  having 
just  finished  The  Raven,  read  it  to  the  other  for  criticism. 
**  Good,"  was  the  verdict  of  his  friend;  **  a  verj'  good  poem, 
indeed.**  **  Good  !  **  ejaculated  Poe,  in  extreme  disgust ;  **  why, 
man,  it  is  the  best  poem  ever  A^-ritten."  Whatever  Poe's  opinion 
mav  have  been,  however,  that  of  the  world  differs  much  as  to 
the  literarv'  value  of  The  Raven. 

The  analysis  of  the  poem,  as  given  by  the  poet  himself,  while 
unusual,  and  gi^'ing  the  impression  that  his  method  of  composi- 
tion was  elaborate,  so  far  as  structure  is  concerned,  hardly  goes 
so  far  as  to  explain  why  Poe  declared  it  *'  the  greatest  poem 
ever  written." 

To  re\4ew  his  analysis  briefly,  he  regards  beau^'  as  the  one 
requirement  of  a  poem  ;  asserts  that  beaut}*  in  its  intensest  form 
is  melancholy ;  therefore  the  death  of  a  beautiful  woman  is, 
unquestionably,  the  most  poetic  topic  in  the  world.  **  I  deter- 
mined to  produce  continuously  novel  results  by  the  application 
of  the  refrain  ...  I  made  the  night  tempestuous  for  the  effect 
of  contrast  with  the  serenitj'  of  the  chamber.  I  determined  to 
place  the  lover  in  his  chamber,  rendered  sacred  by  the  memorj- 
of  her  who  had  frequented  it" ;  and  so  he  proceeds  to  the  closing 
stanzas,  "  it  will  be  obser\ed  that  the  words  *  from  out  my  heart* 
involve  the  first  metaphorical  expression.  They  with  the  answer 
*  Nevermore '  dispose  the  mind  to  seek  a  moral  in  all  that  has 
been  previously  related.  The  reader  begins  now  to  regard  the 
Raven  as  emblematic — but  it  is  not  until  the  verv  last  line  of 
the  very  last  stanza  that  the  intention  of  making  him  emblematic 
of  mournful  and  never-ending  remembrance  is  permitted  dis- 
tinctly to  be  seen." 

If  Poe  be  truthful  in  his  account  of  the  poem's  construction,  it 
is  certainly  marvellously  made,  even  though  the  close  attention 
to  minute  detail  detracts  from  the  intensit}'  of  the  thought.  But 
we  like  to  believe  that,  even  if  he  is  **  three-fourths  fudge  "  in  his 
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minor  details,  unconsciously  to  himself,  his  soul  worked  out  an 
intensity  of  emotion  which  characterizes  no  other  poem  from  an 
American  pen. 

Of  all  our  poets  none  other  has  a  life  so  teeming  with  interest ; 
so  brilliant  in  its  intellect ;  so  sad  in  its  lack  of  moral  foundation ; 
so  pitiful  in  its  wreck.  We  view  it  with  wonder ;  we  are  lost  in 
admiration ;  but  we  must  pity,  yes,  even  condemn.  His  pecu- 
liar temperament  presents  a  study  in  psychology,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  this  study  can  be  best  approached  by  the 
objective  method ;  but  we  believe  it  will  be  safer,  and  undoubt- 
edly more  generous,  to  judge  him  so  than  by  comparison,  for  he 
himself  says : — 

'*  From  childhood's  hour  I  have  not  been 
As  others  were ;  *  I  have  not  seen 
As  others  saw ;  I  could  not  bring 
My  passions  from  a  common  spring. 
Then  in  my  childhood — in  the  dawn 
Of  a  most  stormy  life  was  drawn 
From  every  depth  of  good  and  ill 
The  mystery  which  bmds  me  still ; 
From  the  torrent  or  the  fountain, 
From  the  red  cliff  of  the  mountain. 
From  the  sun  that  round  me  rolled 
In  its  autumn  tint  of  gold — 
From  the  lightning  in  the  sky 
As  it  passed  me  flying  by — 
From  the  thunder  and  the  storm 
And  the  cloud  that  took  the  form 
(When  the  rest  of  heaven  was  blue) 
Of  a  demon  in  my  view." 

Perhaps  it  is  to  this  *'  mystery  that  binds  him  still  "  that  we 
may  look  for  a  true  interpretation  of  The  Raven. 

That  imagination  was  the  predominant  element  of  Poe*s  mind 
is  generally  conceded,  but  surely  Griswold  is  not  right  when  he 
asserts  that  in  all  the  poet's  productions  no  trace  of  conscience 
is  to  be  found.  His  \'irtues  were  emotional  rather  than  intel- 
lectual, and  unknown  perhaps  to  himself,  the  moral  is  not  lack- 
ing in  his  poems.-  True,  he  has  seemed  in  his  essay.  The 
Poetic  Principle,  to  abjure  truth,  and  deny  that  it  is  a  requisite  of 
poetry.  He  says  :  ' '  The  demands  of  truth  are  severe.  She  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  myrtles.     All  that  which  is  so  indispens- 
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able  in  song,  is  precisely  all  that  with  which  she  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do.''  He  argues  that  it  is  a  paradox  to -flaunt  her 
in  gems  and  flowers :  that  the  presentation  of  truth  requires 
severity,  which  is  the  converse  of  poetrj'.  He  di\"ides  the  world 
of  mind  into  the  intellect,  taste  and  the  moral  sense,  claiming 
that  the  first  concerns  itself  with  truth,  taste  with  the  beautitui, 
and  the  moral  with  dut}' ;  that  unless  incidentally,  taste  has  no 
concern  whatever  with  either  duty  or  truth.  This  is  Poe"s  \-iew. 
Belter  authorities  in  the  realms  of  psychology  tell  us  that  con- 
sciousness has  always  three  aspects — the  intellectual,  the  emc>« 
tional  and  the  volitional :  taste  is  simply  one  phase  of  the 
emotional  self.  These  three  aspects  of  mind  are  mutually 
dependent :  intellect  is  simply  the  universal  element,  while  leel- 
iuii  is  the  individual  element  of  the  same  consciousness,  and  will 
the  connecting  link.  One  of  these  phases  cannot  undergo  a 
change  without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  others :  for 
instance,  the  lack  of  moral  tone  proves  the  lailure  to  grasp  a 
knowledge  of  the  import  of  right  and  wrong. 

Language  also  proves  to  us  that  beauty  and  goodness  are 
inseparable,  for  the  former  word  is  but  a  classical  evolution  of 
our  Saxon  '*  good."  Primarily  from  the  Low  Latin  xoo\benus^ 
which  means  jrood,  throujjh  the  inflections  of  the  Italian  and 
French  we  get  the  English  word  ^'beautA.** 

Now,  if  Foe  was  so  very -much  in  error  as  to  his  psychological 
analysis  and  its  bearing  on  poetry-,  might  he  not  equally  have 
erred  in  reading  his  own  mind  and  have  been  an  unconscious 
exponent  of  the  depths  of  his  own  soul  ? 

The  Raven  is  no  fantastical  production  of  a  slighdy  dis- 
ordered brain.  The  intensitv  <>{  its  feelinjj  is  e\"ident  in  its 
efl'ect.  It  electrified  the  literarv  world  of  America ;  and  Mrs. 
Browning,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  better  authorin*,  thus 
speaks  of  its  reception  in  England :  '•  This  \-i\*id  writing,  this 
power  which  is  felt,  has  produced  a  sensation  here  in  England. 
Some  of  mv  friends  are  taken  bv  the  fear  of  it."  If  Foe  could 
produce  an  emotion  in  others  which  was  not  the  reflection  of  his 
own,  then  he  is  the  exception. 

Let  us  for  a  few  moments  review  the  metaphorical  picture 
which  he  presents.  The  soul,  wear}'  and  drear}'  and  worn, 
rums  for  mental  diversion  to  books ;  vainly  sought  to  borrow 
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from  them  surcease  of  sorrow, — sorrow  for  the  lost  innocence,  so 
beautifully  termed  **the  rare  and  radiant  maiden.**  All  the 
ghostly  reflections  of  the  once  promising  past  cast  their  shadows 
over  him,  and  sad,  uncertain  memories,  vague  as  yet,  terrify 
him  as  nothing  had  before.  But  his  terror  is  only  increased  by 
the  continued  knocking  of  that  grim  monster  who  knocks  and 
knocks,  and  will  not  be  denied.  He  tries  to  convince  himself, 
at  first,  that  this  mental  condition  is  but  ordinary,  and  his  cour- 
age revives  ;  he  flings  the  doors  of  his  soul  open,  but  as  yet  there 
comes  to  him  only  the  whispered  *'  Innocence."  But  the  unrest 
continues,  and  all  his  soul  within  him  burning,  once  more  he 
bids  his  guest  come  in.  Then  Remorse  enters,  and  fixes  itself 
firmly  on  his  mind,  **the  bust  of  Pallas,"  the  emblem  of  intel- 
lect.    Not  yet  intensely  moved,  with  smiling  sadness  he  greets 

the  mysterious  one,  but  the  only  reply  he  can  extort  is  that  ter- 
rible ''Nevermore."  This  one  word  clings  to  him  with  an  inten- 
sity that  is  indescribable,  though  at  first  he  hardly  understands 
its  meaning ;  it  little  relevancy  bore.  He  comforts  himself  then 
with  the  hope  that  as  friends  had  left,  this  creature,  too,  must 
leave  him,  and  he  tries  to  believe  that  his  emotion  is  foolish, — 
simply  the  result  of  the  **  unmerciful  Disaster,"  which  surely  had 
pursued  him  through  life.  Then  he  decides  philosophically  to 
accept  the  inevitable,  and  to  make  himself  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible physically,  '*  at  ease  reclining,"  but  he  cannot  banish  the 
thought  that  whatever  his  attitude,  innocence  can  never  more 
be  his.  He  tries  artificial  means  to  produce  forgetfulness. 
This  failing,  his  agony  renders  him  frantic ;  he  feels  his  utter 
powerlessness  to  conquer;  and  in  sheer  despair  his  soul  cries 
out,  ''  Is  there,  is  there  balm  in  Gilead?  Tell  me,  tell  me,  I 
implore  ! "  Where  in  American  literature  caii  be  found  another 
expression  conveying  such  strong  emotion?  Perhaps  Long- 
fellow most  nearly  approaches  it  when  he  says  of  Robert  of 
Sicily,  "  And  the  burden  of  his  woe  burst  from  him  with  resist- 
less overflow  " ;  or  of  Hiawatha  : — 

''  And  his  bursting  heart  within  him 
Uttered  such  a  cry  of  anguish. 
That  the  forest  moaned  and  shuddered, — 
That  the  very  stars  in  heaven 
Shook  and  trembled  at  his  anguish." 

But  these  are  not  hopeless  griefs ;  they  are  not  the  cry  of  the 
lost  soul  for  the  infinite  and  unobtainable, — unobtainable  through 
its  own  failure. 
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Now,  his  hopelessness  produces  positive  insanity,  and  he 
madly  shrieks, — 

'*  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting  ; 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart." 

But  his  guest  takes  no  heed,  and  he  sinks  into  passive  melan- 
choly as  he  realizes  that  his  "  soul  from  out  that  shadow  shall 
be  lifted  nevermore."     What  infinite  pathos  I 

Rhetorically,  poetry  has  been  defined  as  that  which  arouses 
feeling  and  awakens  the  aesthetic  emotions.-  Can  there  be  any- 
thing else  so  laden  with  feeling  as  the  soul's  contemplation  of 
the  loss  of  the  stamp  of  its  Divine  Creator?  Can  we  find  any 
other  American  poem  so  beautifully  musical?  And  even  if  as 
musical  as  some  might  claim  for  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
can  it  be  denied  that  Poe's  minor  key  stirs  the  soul  to  a  depth  to 
which  Lowell's  major  can  never  reach? 

Whether  Poe  intended  it  so  or  not,  the  Raven  is  emblematic 
of  his  life ;  his  death  was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  miserable 
whole.  We  so  much  wish  that  he  could  have  ended  his  poem 
as  well  as  his  life  with  the  sunshine  of  faith  with  which  David 
sings,  lamenting  his  past,  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall 
be  clean ;  wash  me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow  " ;  that  he 
might  have  realized  that  none  need  to  be  prisoners  of  Giant 
Despair,  but  that  as  Longfellow,  Tennyson  and  others  have 
sung  to  us,  we  may  make  the  mistakes,  even  vices  of  the  past, 
stepping-stones  to  a  nobler,  better  future ;  for  all 

''  Souls  with  sorrow  laden  may  within  the  distant  Aidenn 
Clasp  a  rare  and  lovely  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore.*' 

EBB  AND  FLOW- 

ELIZABETH    PORTER   GOULD,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

There's  an  ebb  and  a  flow  in  the  heart  of  the  world  ; 

Then  why  not  in  ours? 
There*  s  a  height  and  a  depth  in  the  thought  of  the  world  , 

Then  why  not  in  ours? 
An  ebb  and  a  flow 

In  the  tide  of  all  being, 
A  height  and  a  depth 

In  the  thought  of  all  seeing ; 
A  heavenly  glow 

In  the  life  that  is  fleeing 
To  glad  resurrection 

As  end  of  all  being : 
Can  we  here  ask  for  more 
Of  Eternity's  store? 
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EDITORIAL 

AMID  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  introduction  of  new  subjects 
of  study  for  our  already  overworked  school  children,  might  Jt 
not  be  well  to  consider  the  fact  that  twenty  years  from  to-day 
will  see  the  destiny  of  our  country  in  the  hands  of  the  less  than  twenty 
millions  of  people  who  now  figure  in  our  educational  statistics  as  "of 
school  age*'  ?  The  active  work  in  public  affairs  is  largely  the  concern 
of  the  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  remaining  multitude  that  the  Macedonian  phalanx  did  to 
the  vast  excursion  party  or  picnic  host  that  made  up  the  immense  armies 
of  two  thousand  years  ago.  What  are  we  doing  in  our  schools  to  pre- 
pare this  body  of  youth  for  shouldering  the  heaviest  burden  ever  yet 
imposed  upon  any  generation?  Every  year  the  women  of  the  country 
are  becoming  more  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  will  have  the  management  of  the  church,  the  school,  munici- 
pal moralities  and  social  life  more  in  their  control  than  we  deem  pos- 
sible to-day.  Now  may  it  not  be  wise,  in  place  of  this  perpetual 
expansion  into  regions  often  beyond  the  legitimate  mental  effort  of 
youth,  that  a  new  central  study  should  be  planted  in  the  schools, 
which  has  the  merits  at  once  of  a  correlation  of  what  has  been  named, 
with  an  undoubted  training  of  the  mind  and  morals  and  the  most 
intensely  practical  relation  to  the  future  of  the  pupils.  Call  it  if  you 
will  the  study  of  the  Nation ;  treated  under  the  several  heads,  ( i )  the 
physical,  political  and  commercial  geography  of  the  Republic  ;  (2)  the 
history  of  the  Nation  as  related  in  the  broadest  and  fairest  of  the  nu- 
merous works  bearing  that  title;  (3)  tfie  industrial  development;  (4) 
the  religious  growth,  as  represented  by  the  different  churches;  (5)  the 
history  of  education,  literature  and  art;  (6)  the  social  development, 
manifested  by  the  formation  of  a  distinctively  American  out  of  the 
numerous  elements  that  compose  our  cosmopolitan  life;  (7)  the  co- 
lonial policy  of  the  country,  in  its  dealing  with  the  multitudes  of  un- 
trained peoples  coming  under  the  protection  of  the  Government.  The 
only  books  required  would  be  the  reading  of  a  reliable  history  of  the 
United  States;  the  remainder  being  illustrated  by  maps,  charts  and 
much  of  the  information  obtained  from  the  new  census.  What  could 
be  more  attractive  to  the  higher  classes  even  of  the  country  district 
school,  to  the  large  number  whose  education  from  books  ends  with 
the  city  grammar  grades,  and  the  very  important  body  just  graduated, 
than  such  a  study  ?  It  might  well  be  made  an  evening  exercise,  taking 
the  place  of  the  Lyceum  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  introduced  as  a  com- 
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pulsory  study  in  the  free  evening  school.  Its  arrangement  and  man- 
agement should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  or  most  com- 
petent teacher  of  the  system;  who  now  generally  '*  effaces  himself" 
as  a  teacher  of  a  classical  language,  mental  philosophy  and  the  higher 
mathematics  to  a  little  group  in  the  highest  grade  of  the  school. 
What  an  opportunity  is  here  for  connecting  the  school  with  the  more 
intelligent  portion  of  the  community,  the  real  educational  public  of  the 
place.  The  subject  is  of  universal  interest  to  the  upper-grade  pupils 
and  the  recent  graduates,  and  can  easily  be  so  handled  as  to  become 
the  most  interesting  weekly  exercise  in  the  community.  The  recently 
established  system  of  popular  school  lectures  threatens  to  go  out  in  a 
drizzle  of  useful  information  imparted  by  the  class  that,  so  far,  has 
shown  the  least  capacity  for  waking  the  public  to  any  vital  interest  in 
its  subjects, — the  professional  scientists,  scholars  and  literary  people. 
A  weekly  study  of  the  Nation,  anchored  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
hands  of  one  competent  person,  would  do  more  to  encourage  profit- 
able reading,  and  to  present  to  the  country  twent}'-five  years  hence  a 
competent  sovereign  citizenship,  than  any  device  now  on  the  ground. 

THE  relation  of  education  to  morals  and  religion  has  been  for 
centuries  greatly  hindered  by  the  identification  of  the  school  with 
the  church  and  what  is  called  Christian  education  with  positive 
instruction  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  sectarian  aspects  of 
religion  and  morality.  So  persistent,  until  within  the  past  half  cen- 
tury', have  the  various  religious  denommations  been  in  their  claim  that 
the  only  true  education  is  the  union  of  the  church  and  school,  and  the 
only  effective  method  of  character  training  in  the  young  is  found  in 
the  installment  of  the  complete  round  of  church  methods  and  exercises 
in  connection  with  what  they  persist  in  calling  secular  instruction,  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people,  in  self-defense  against  the  capture 
of  the  common  school  by  more  than  a  hundred  warring  sects,  has  been 
obliged  often  to  neglect  this  fundamental  element  of  character  training 
in  connection  with  a  thorough  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  in 
Christian  morals.  This  relentless  spirit  of  sectarianism,  from  which 
all  the  great  religious  sects  seem  now  endeavoring  to  break  loose,  is 
more  than  any  other  cause  responsible  for  any  lack  of  proper  character 
training  founded  on  moral  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  common 
school.  If  our  great  doctors  of  divinity  could  only  understand  that 
what  is  now  known  as  the  New  Education  is  the  logical  development 
from  the  ideals  of  religion,  morality  and  civilization  embodied  in  the 
life  and  instruction  of  the  Great  Teacher,  they  might  realize  that  in 
fighting  the  common  school  in  its  present  most  characteristic  develop- 
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ment  they  are  really  declaring  war  against  the  providential  agency 
which  alone  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  higher  civilization,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  highest  realization  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Beatitudes,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  divine 
humanity  incarnate  in  the  Son  of  Man.  Without  what  is  found  there 
our  present  system  of  public  schooling,  in  which  fifteen  of  the  seventeen 
millions  of  children  and  youth  now  in  school  must  be  educated,  if  at 
all,  would  be  an  impossibility.  Without  the  ideal  of  human  nature, 
childhood  and  womanhood  there  set  forth,  the  possibility  of  a  practically 
unlimited  development  of  all  the  faculties  for  every  child  of  man,  the 
mutual  obligation  of  individuals  and  society  implied  in  the  Law  of 
Love,  the  entire  method  of  discipline  by  moral  influence  instead  of 
force,  even  the  methods  of  teaching  the  elements  of  knowledge  there  so 
plainly  illustrated,  such  an  arrangement  as  the  common  school  system 
of  a  city  like  Boston  or  San  Francisco  would  be  impossible.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  misfortune  that,  owing  to  the  prevalent  sectarian  ideal 
of  "  Christian  Education,"  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy  in  several  of 
our  denominations  is  absolutely,  and  in  all  the  larger  religious  organiza- 
tions to  an  increasing  extent,  excluded  from  our  boards  of  education. 
We  look  with  increasing  hope  to  the  time  when  the  more  enlightened 
and  progressive  among  the  churchmen  of  the  country  will  be  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  a  thoroughly  good  public  school  system,  by  its  very 
organization,  discipline  and  peculiar  facilities  for  moral  instruction  and 
training,  is  to-day  really  the  most  effective  agency  for  character  training 
outside  the  family  and,  as  far  as  concerns  our  public  life,  really  the 
only  organized  method  of  training  American  children  in  the  supreme 
art  of  living  together,  without  which  a  cosmopolitan  nationality  like 
ours  can  only  exist  in  a  prolonged  truce  in  the  state  of  warfare  between 
hostile  races,  classes,  nationalities  and  religions,  with  perpetual  peril 
of  outbreak  in  destructive  civil  war. 

A  ARK  TWAIN  is  so  well  known  as  a  humorist  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  take  him  seriously.  And  yet  he  often  speaks  soberly 
and  from  the  depth  of  his  convictions.  When  he  does,  few 
men  can  state  their  case  more  clearly  or  are  better  worth  listening  to.  On 
the  third  of  April  he  made  a  vigorous  argument  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  favor  of  perpetual  copyright.  He  believes  that  an 
author  should  have  as  secure  rights  in  his  books  as  a  landowner  in  his 
land.  Very  often,  as  he  well  says,  "  The  man  who  purchased  a 
landed  estate  had  to  earn  the  money  by  the  superiority  of  his  intellect, 
at  the  bar,  in  trade,  in  manufactures,  or  the  like.**  Labor  of  brain 
goes  into  all  property.     The  copyright  limit  is  now  forty-two  years. 
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Mr.  Clemens  declared  that  scarcely  one  book  in  a  hundred  lived 
beyond  five  years,  and  that  of  all  the  books  published  by  Britons  dur- 
ing the  present  century  not  over  sixty- five  had  outlived  the  forty-two 
year  limit.  Such  being  the  case  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom and  of  justice  to  grant  perpetual  copyrigh^  the  main  benefit  of 
which  would  accrue  to  the  families  of  the  immortal  few — the  authors 
who  deserve  honor  at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen.  The  demand  for 
cheap  books  could  be  met  by  legislation  compelling  each  author,  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  issue  a  cheap  edition  of  his  works^ 
and  in  case  any  book  is  out  of  print  a  year  the  author  shall  lose  copyright. 

DR.  HENRY  SABIN  discusses  a  very  important  subject  this 
month  under  the  title  "  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.'* 
We  do  not  suppose  that  all  our  readers  will  accept  his  views  as 
their  own.  But  we  trust  they  will  carefully  consider  what  he  says. 
The  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  country  is  of  supreme  moment, 
and  we  believe  that  Professor  Atwater  has,  by  his  published  state- 
ments, given  much  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  temperance  and  greatly 
grieved  its  earnest  friends.  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  made  a  telling  point 
in  her  reply  to  Professor  Atwater  at  Chicago,  on  March  ist,  when 
she  showed  from  expert  medical  testimony  that  there  is  very  little 
basis  for  his  assertion  that  '*  Alcohol  is  a  food,"  and  declared  *^'  be- 
cause alcohol  is  a  narcotic  a  little  has  the  power  to  create  an  un- 
controllable and  destructive  appetite  for  more,  and  therefore  a  little 
is  always  dangerous.  No  one  can  deny  that  statement.  It  is  as  un- 
deniable as  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  nobody  has  ever  brought  a 
scrap  of  proof  that  controverts  it.  Two  facts,  first,  that  alcohol  is 
a  narcotic,  and,  second,  that  it  has,  like  other  narcotics,  a  cumulative 
attraction  for  itself,  are  the  two  fundamental  scientific  reasons  for 
total  abstinence.'* 

nX-GOV.  JOHN  W.  HOYT  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
secure  a  great  national  university  at  Washington,  to  be  known 
as  the  University  of  the  United  States.  The  idea  is  a  good  one. 
It  originated  in  the  mind  of  Washington.  It  has  had  the  support  of 
some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  country  for  three  generations.  Three 
times  the  National  Educational  Association  has  unanimously  indorsed 
the  proposition.  We  believe  in  such  a  university.  There  is  need 
of  it.  Washington  is  the  place  for  it.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
material  there  in  connection  with  the  various  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  could  be  utilized  in  such  a  university.  It  would  do 
incalculable  good.  May  it  be  pushed  forward  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  that  speedily. 
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EDUCATIONAL    EXPERIMENTS    IN    ASIA    AND    AFRICA. 

The  events  which  are  bringing  the  dark  races  of  the  earth  into  closet 
and  closer  relations  with  what  we  are  wont  to  regard  as  the  dominanj 
powers  give  special  interest  to  certain  experiments  in  race  education 
which  are  now  in  progress  in  different  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Characterized  in  brief,  the  purpose  of  these  experiments  is  to  impart 
the  ideals,  the  social,  industrial  and  political  forms,  and  even  the 
languages  of  Western  nations  to  peoples  totally  different  from  these 
nations  in  their  past  history  and  present  conditions.  Leaving  out  all 
consideration  of  Russia,  whose  activity  in  Asia  has  nowhere  assumed 
a  strictly  educational  form,  these  efforts  at  what,  for  convenience,  we 
may  term  race  education,  are  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  America, 
England  and  France.  As  regards  America  it  is  missionary  effort  pure 
and  simple,  and  although  important  and  far-reaching  in  its  conse- 
quences, cannot  be  reduced  to  a  measurable  scale  or  a  summary  view. 
The  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Associations  in  Asia  and 
Africa  well  deserves,  indeed,  at  this  crisis  of  the  world's  history,  par- 
ticular and  impartial  survey,  as  does  that  other,  older,  equally  zealous 
and,  in  many  respects,  similar  work  of  the  Catholic  church.  But 
these  missionary  enterprises  differ  in  purpose  and  method  from  such 
efforts  as  are  now  being  made  by  the  governments  of  England  and  of 
France  to  transform  alien  peoples  by  an  organized  system  of  public 
education. 

The  greatest  effort  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  is  that  of  the  English  government  in  India.  Special  attention 
has  recently  been  directed  to  the  public  sysytem  of  education  maintained 
in  India  under  British  auspices  by  the  decided  action  of  Lord  Curzon  in 
respect  thereto.  In  a  trenchant  resolution  on  the  subject,  he  charges 
the  local  governments  and  education  departments  with  having  neg- 
lected to  carry  out  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  1883  and  accepted  by  the  government  of  India.  The  chief 
points  of  his  criticism  are :  the  inadequate  provision  for  inspection, 
and  for  the  preparation  of  teachers ;  the  neglect  of  primary  educa- 
tion, and  especially  the  failure  to  foster  native  schools;  the  excess  of 
effort  expended  upon  Arts  Colleges  to  the  neglect  of  popular  educa- 
tion ;  the  mechanical  methods  of  instruction,  and  exaggerated  value 
placed  upon  examinations.  The  resolution  has  been  followed  by 
active  efforts  to  correct  the  evils  complained  of  and  to  infuse  vigor 
into  the  system.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  results  of  the  fift}^ 
years*  effort  (government  assumed  the  charge  of  education  in  1854) 
are  unsatisfactory,  and  that  this  is  due  quite  as  much  to  negligence 
and  inefficient  administration  as  to  the  natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
success.  It  is,  however,  equally  true  that  important  results  have  been 
accomplished,  and  that  both  failures  and  successes  are  full  of  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  the  general  policy  adopted  by  the  government. 
In  considering  this  policy  it  must  be  remembered  that  India  is  a 
country  in  which  education  has  a  long  and  venerable  history,  and  that 
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the  problem  of  introducing  a  European  system  here  was  also  the  prob- 
lem of  supplanting  old  systems  deeply  interwoven  with  the  religious 
beliefs  and  social  institutions  of  a  proud  people.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  the  English  in  charge  of  the  systems  are  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  local  independence,  not  accustomed  to  look 
to  the  government  for  any  thing  that  can  be  done  by  local  activities ;  a 
spirit  easily  degenerating,  especially '  in  tropical  countries,  into  com- 
pliance with  local  apathy.  At  the  same  time  the  conditions  of  official 
life  among  an  alien  people  would  naturally  foster  the  sense  of  official 
solidarity  and  a  passion  for  official  perquisites.  All  of  these  disposi- 
tions have  had  their  effect  in  molding  and  modifying  the  general 
instructions  under  which  the  practical  work  of  education  has  devel- 
oped in  the  several  provinces. 

The  English  government  from  the  first  has  necessarily  confined  its 
.action  to  general  instructions,  leaving  practical  details  to  the  author- 
ities in  India.  As  regards  finances  these  instructions  authorized  the 
grant-in-aid  policy,  appropriations  from  the  provincial  treasuries  to  be 
supplemented  by,  and  proportioned  to,  the  local  expenditure  for 
schools  and  colleges.  The  importance  of  higher  education  was  em- 
phasized, as  was  desirable  in  a  country  famous  for  its  learned  men  and 
necessary  also  to  prepare  natives  to  enter  in  due  proportion  upon  ad- 
ministrative and  official  careers.  Elementary  education  was  to  be  de- 
veloped by  all  possible  agencies,  and  in  this  respect  subsequent  instruc- 
tions have  become  more  and  more  urgent.  An  Education  Department 
was  organized  in  each  of  the  larger  administrations,  and  a  Director  of 
Education  appointed  in  the  smaller  charges,  and  a  service  of  school 
inspection  created  on  the  general  model  of  that  of  England. 

Three  policies  have  developed  under  these  instructions ;  namely,  the 
maintenance  of  schools  directly  by  the  Education  Departments,  by 
municipal  and  district  boards,  by  private  managers ;  the  last  named 
may  be  aided  by  the  government  or  unaided,  but  to  be  recognized 
must  adopt  government  standards  and  submit  to  government  inspec- 
tion. These  three  classes  of  schools  are  generally  all  to  be  found  in  a 
single  province,  but  usually  one  or  the  other  predominates.  In  Bom- 
bay public  schools  under  local  boards  are  in  the  large  majority,  in 
Burma,  private  schools,  aided  and  inspected  by  government ;  in  the 
little  province  of  Coorg,  with  a  population  of  about  iSo,ooo,  schools 
maintained  by  the  Education  Department. 

The  scholastic  provision  comprises  colleges,  professional  schools, 
secondary  schools  and  elementary  schools.  The  colleges  are  classi- 
fied as  Oriental  and  Arts  colleges  ;  in  the  latter  and  in  the  professional 
schools  (law,  medicine,  engineering  and  normal)  English  is  the 
medium  of  general  instruction ;  the  secondary  schools  are  divided  into 
English  and  vernacular ;  in  the  primary  schools  the  vernacular  is  the 
medium  of  instruction.  At  the  head  of  the  system  are  four  Univer- 
sities,— Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay  and  Allahabad — examining  bodies 
modeled  after  the  University  of  London,  and  by  their  examinations  and 
their  power  of  affiliating  colleges  controlling  all  higher  education  of 
the  European  type.  The  Punjab  University,  created  in  1SS2,  is  espe- 
cially for  Oriental  studies. 
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Such  in  brief  is  the  outline  of  the  educational  system  of  India  under 
British  auspices.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  half  century  of 
its  operation?  The  latest  report,  covering  the  period  1892-93  to  1896- 
97,  shows  that  in  the  latter  year,  out  of  a  population  of  233,500,000 
there  were  under  instruction  in  inspected  schools  3,788,382  pupils,  and 
in  private  schools  known  to  the  Departments  568,488,  or  a  grand  total 
of  4,356,870,  of  which  a  small  number,  less  than  400,000,  were  girls. 
The  number  of  male  students  was  22  per  cent  of  the  male  population 
•of  school  age  (estimated  at  15  per  cent  of  the  total  population)  ;  the 
number  of  female  students  2.3  per  cent  of  the  females  of  school  age. 
For  every  1,000  pupils  there  were  in  colleges  5  ;  in  professional  schools 
6;  in  secondary  schools  141,  in  elementary  schools  848.  The  census 
of  1891  showed  that  of  every  1,000  males  891  were  illiterate,  and  of 
every  1,000  females,  995.  The  total  expenditure  for  education  in 
1896  was  $6,837,510,  about  3  cents  per  capita  of  the  population.  Of 
this  expenditure  only  3 1.4  per  cent  was  for  primary  schools,  and  32 
per  cent  for  secondary.  The  number  of  pupils  studying  English  was 
383,484  (about  9  per  cent  of  all  enrolled).  The  large  majority  of 
these  were  in  the  English  secondary  schools.  Jt  may  be  inferred  from 
these  statistics  that  of  the  287  million  inhabitants  of  India  about  30  mil- 
lion have  received  some  elements  of  instruction,  about  1,500,000  have 
gone  beyond  the  elements,  and  100,000  have  gone  through  a  course 
analogous  to  an  American  college  course.  The  quinquennial  report 
above  cited,  dealing  with  81  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  India, 
gives  $6,837,514  as  the  educational  expenditure  for  1896-97.  This 
is  about  3  cents  capita  of  the  population  included.  The  sum  is  paltry 
even  on  the  basis  of  values  in  India,  and  its  meagemess  alone  might 
account  for  the  small  results.  Against  these  small  measurable  results 
should  be  considered  certain  achievements  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  figures.  The  era  of  tentative  experiments  has  passed,  a  system  of 
education  has  been  established  in  each  province,  the  whole  field  has 
been  thoroughly  surveyed,  and  certain  principles  that  give  stability 
and  flexibility  to  a  system  have  been  firmly  engrafted  upon  educated, 
native,  public  opinion.  For  example,  the  principle  of  local  initiative, 
of  the  co-operation  of  local  and  government  agencies,  of  public  con- 
trol and  guaranties  where  public  funds  are  applied.  That  these  prin- 
ciples are  gradually  permeating  the  whole  empire  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  native  states  under  their  hereditary  chiefs  are  voluntarily 
adopting  the  system  of  education  established  in  the  British  administra- 
tions. Such  a  system  is  educative  beyond  the  mere  acquisitions  im- 
parted by  the  /schools ;  a  sense  of  public  responsibility  and  solidarity 
grows  out  of  local  efforts  to  maintain  schools,  and  here  and  there  are 
signs  of  the  breaking  down  of  caste  distinctions  through  the  use  of  a 
common  educational  provision.  The  education  of  girls  has  but  just 
commenced,  but  this  beginning  is  the  most  radical  and  hopeful  change 
wrought  under  the  new^  conditions.  The  progress  has  been  slow,  and 
in  part  this  is  due  to  oflicial  negligence;  but  in  a  larger  measure  it 
comes  from  the  method  of  the  race  to  which  we  belong, — a  race  with 
whom  the  conviction  is  instinctive  that  progress  is  an  outcome  of  free 
will  exerting  itself  against  the  restraints  of  organic,  historic  and  auto- 
cratic forces. 
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I  may  add  here  that  the  impression  of  the  good  results  accomplished 
in  India  is  deeper  if  the  study  be  confined  to  a  single  province,  for 
example,  Bombay,  where — to  name  but  one  indication — it  is  estima- 
ted that  ID  women  in  every  1,000  have  learned  to  read. 

As  regards  France,  Algeria  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  impor- 
tant experiment  in  the  education  of  an  alien  race.  The  population 
dealt  with,  4,429,421  (including  318,000  French  and  400,000  other 
Europeans),  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Indian  provinces. 
The  French  occupancy  of  the  country  dates  from  1830,  and  until  1870 
it  was  held  under  military  control.  In  that  year  civil  administration 
was  established  on  a  distinct  basis,  and  since  that  time  the  civil  author- 
ity has  been  constantly  extended,  but  in  the  centralized  form  fhat  char- 
acterizes France.  In  respect  to  education,  the  colony  forms  an  acad- 
emy of  the  French  University,  comprising  primary,  secondary  and 
superior  schools.  In  1891  the  school  population  of  Algeria  (ages  6 
to  13)  was  given  as  604,438;  in  addition  the  children  who  may  enter 
infant  schools  (ages  2  to  6)  numbered  417,794,  and  the  youth  from  13 
to  16,  the  ages  for  attendance  upon  high  schools,  numbered  190,601. 
The  official  report  for  1897-98  shows  that  there  were  enrolled  in 
schools  conforming  to  {he  government  standard,  either  public  or  cler- 
ical, 109,377  pupils,  of  whom  83,915  were  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  25,462  in  the  infant  schools.  The  total  enrollment  was 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  the  enrollment 
in  elementary  and  high  schools  10  per  cent  of  the  population  6  to  16 
years  of  age.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  proportion  of  the 
school  population  enrolled  is  a  little  less  than  that  for  all  India,  and 
falls  much  below  the  proportion  in  the  more  advanced  provinces, 
Burma,  for  example,  where  it  reaches  20  per  cent.  The  government 
budget  in  1899  provided  for  an  expenditure  of  $1,297,426  for  educa- 
tion in  Algiers,  equivalent  to  30  gents  per  capita  of  the  population. 
This  includes  the  expenditure  for  secondary  and  superior  schools, 
which  are  attended  almost  exclusively  by  French  students.  It  1892 
the  expenditure  for  primary  schools  alone  was  $929,874  or  28  cents 
per  capita  of  the  population,  about  9  times  the  rate  expended  in  India. 

As  a  rule  it  is  certain  that  results  in  education  will  be  largely  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  money  invested ;  and  considering  the  more 
liberal  expenditure,  it  is  not  surprising  that  more  rapid  progress  in 
education  seems  to  be  made  by  the  French  in  Algiers  than  by  the 
English  in  India.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  the  English  system 
has  struck  its  roots  deeper  into  the  native  soil,  and  there  is  reason  to 
expect  a  most  vigorous  growth  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  present 
Viceroy. 

A.  T.  S. 
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The  Secondary  School  System  of  Germany,  by  Frederick  E.  Bolton, 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  '♦Germany  is  the  Bchoolmistress  of  the  worid."  It  cannot  fail, 
therefore,  of  being  profitable  and  interesting  to  study  carefully  the  methods 
which  have  given  her  this  proud  position,  and  produced  actual  results  in  schol- 
arship and  brain-power  that  place  Germany  intellectually  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  the  nations' of  the  world.  Dr.  Bolton  was  well  fitted  for  the  task  which  he 
undertook.  A  thorough  scholar,  a  practical  school  man  and  a  profound  thinker, 
he  visited  Germany,  inspected  personally  a  large  number  of  schools,  conversed 
with  leading  educators,  searched  extensive  libraries,  and  studied  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  rise,  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  German  school  system. 
His  account  is  undoubtedly  the  most  worthy  and  comprehensive  treatment  the 
subject  has  received  from  any  American  scholar.  Educators  will  find  abundant 
suggestion  and  food  for  thought  in  the  interesting  chapters  of  this  book.  Great 
good  must  come  to  our  own  school  system  and  methods  from  such  a  study  of 
the  fundamental  principles  that  have  led  to  such  a  high  order  of  success  in  the 
schools  of  another  land.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  has  written  an  able  Introduction 
to  the  work,  which  is  the  latest  in  his  great  education  series.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Company;  $1.50. 

Painter's  History  of  English  Literature.  By  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  A.M., 
D.D.  The  author  has  produced  a  book  which  \%  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of 
classes  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  comprehensive,  and  yet  compact.  It  gives 
far  more  than  a  mere  record  of  the  development  of  English  literature.  It  goes 
behind  the  facts,  and  discloses  their  origin.  The  three  potent  factors  behind  all 
literature — viz.,  race,  epoch  and  environment — are  considered,  and  the  influence 
of  each  is  traced.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  think  as  he  reads,  and  the  book  is  a 
philosophy  as  well  as  a  history  of  literature.  The  work  is  carried  through  to 
Matthew  Arnold  and  John  Ruskin,  and  the  student  who  faithfully  follows  the 
author's  lead  will  have  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  period,  cov- 
ered by  the  literature  of  the  most  literary  people  of  the  whole  world.     Boston: 

Sibley  &  Ducker. 

• 

The  Essentials  of  French  Grammar,  by  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  in  Harvard  University,  is  a  comprehensive  text-book  for  stu- 
dents in  French,  and  is  based  6n  the  principles  of  the  author's  earlier  work.  The 
grammar  and  the  exercise  book  are  amalgamated,  and  the  amount  of  the  practice 
work  is  greatly  increased.  Each  chapter  is  designed  for  a  school  lesson,  and  is 
followed  by  two  sets  of  exercises,  consisting'  for  the  most  part  of  brief  English 
sentences  to  be  turned  into  French.  The  arrangement  of  the  chapters  is  made 
with  rare  discrimination,  and  the  progress  of  the  student  is  made  logically  and 
thoroughly.  Every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  make  a  text-book  for  students  of 
French  that  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  exacting  teachers  and  faithful  learn- 
ers. It  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  French  grammars  published.  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  International  Geography.  By  Seventy  Authors;  488  Illustrations. 
Edited  by  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  D.Sc.      This  isa  geographical  compendium.     It  is 
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something  new  in  the  field  of  earth-knowledge.  Each  country  of  the  earth  is 
written  up  by  a  specialist  or  by  a  recognized  authority  of  high  reputation.  The 
main  facts  of  situation,  history,  government,  resources,  climate  and  relations  to 
other  countries  are  presented  in  carefully  condensed  chapters.  Nothing  vital 
has  been  omitted.  Nothing  has  been  included  which  could  as  well  be  left  out. 
The  result  is  a  satisfactory  storehouse  of  information  in  compact  and  readily 
accessible  form.  This  is  an  important  addition  to  the  reference  books  of  a  well- 
equipped  library.  It  is  far  from  being  a  book  of  mere  dry  statistics.  It  is  a 
geography  in  the  modern  sense,  presenting  the  points  about  each  country  which 
are  of  real  interest  and  permanent  value,  disclosing  the  part  that  each  plays  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  of  the  human  race.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.     Cloth  ;  price,  $3.50. 

A  Rational  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by  W.  B.  Powell, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Louise  Connolly,  is  a  text- 
book that  is  not  an  experiment,  as  it  has  been  thoroughly  and  successfully  tried 
in  the  Washington  schools.  The  authors  have  made  a  wide  detour  from  the 
traditional  path  followed  by  makers  of  grammars ;  they  have  presented  the  lan- 
guage as  it  exists,  avoiding  almost  entirely  the  use  of  the  method  of  basing  the 
rules  and  terminology  of  English  grammar  on  those  of  Latin  grammar.  To 
that  end  they  have  made  less  use  of  the  technical  side  of  grammar  and  more  of 
the  practical.  The  student  is  led  to  study  words  both  from  their  use  and  from 
their  meaning.  The  verb  has  a  novel  and  special  treatment,  while  particular 
chapters  are  given  to  idioms  and  peculiar  constructions,  including  punctuation. 
It  is  a  striking  and  bold  book,  and  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  study  of  grammar. 
It  is  a  strong,  well-made,  logibal,  scientific,  practical  text-book,  thoroughly 
usable,  and  surprisingly  unhackneyed  and  original.  New  York:  American 
Book  Company. 

Dr.  A.  £.  Winship  has  written  an  admirable  little  book  entitled  Great 
American  Educators.  His  crisp,  breezy  style  and  skill  in  presenting  the 
salient  features  in  each  life-story  will  interest  many  in  such  self-sacrificing  and 
heroic  workers  as  Horace  Mann,  Mary  Lyon,  David  Page,  Henry  Barnard, 
John  D.  Philbrick,  Newton  Bateman,  Edward  A.  Sheldon,  James  P.  Wickersham, 
John  Harvard,  Elihu  Yale,  Mark  Hopkins,  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard  and  Chas 
G.  Finney,  as  well  as  in  his  sketch  of  American  Education.  He  treats  most 
fully  of  Horace  Mann,  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,  to  whom  the  educators  of 
America  owe  a  debt  which  can  never  be  repaid.  This  is  an  excellent  book,  and 
deserves  a  wide  reading.  Illustrated.  Chicago :  Werner  School  Book  Com- 
pany.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  Cliff  Dwellers  and  Pueblos,  by  Rev.  Stephen  D.  ^geet,  Ph.D.,  is  a 
substantial  volume  of  great  value.  It  throws  light  upon  problems  which  have 
interested  multitudes  of  scholarly  and  thoughtful  minds.  Dr.  Peet  considers  the 
Cliff  dwellers  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Pueblos,  and  they  dwelt  on  the 
rockv  sides  of  the  caflons  in  the  outskirts  of  the  latter's  country.  They  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  civilized;  a  quiet,  home-loving,  agrarian  people.  Attacked 
by  fierce,  wild,  predatory  tribes,  who  lived  by  huntinjj  and  fishing,  they  retired 
to  these  lonely  caflons  along  the  Little  Colorajio  River  and  amid  these  gloomy 
caverns  and  rocky  heights  made  their  well-nigh  inaccessible  homes,  and  lived  as 
best  they  could.  Our  author,  in  these  more  than  four  hundred  large  pages,  draws 
from  every  source,  and  after  years  of  arduous  research  gives  us  a  great  mass  of 
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carefuUjr  culled  and  verified  facts  bearing  upon  the  life,  customs,  houses,  tools, 
etc.,  of  this  strange  little  people  of  da^rs  long  since  fled.  What  he  says  of  their 
high  houses  and  ruined  towers,  their  cave  towns,  storage  cists  and  cliff  fortresses, 
their  social,  domestic  and  religious  life  and  works,  and  the  pottery,  axes,  mum-  , 
mies  and  other  relics  now  coming  to  light,  is  all  thrillingly  interesting.  The 
book  is  very  fully  illustrated,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  effectiveness.  The  nat- 
ural scenery  of  this  region  is  as  wonderful  as  these  people,  of  whom  the  Zunit 
seem  to  be  the  last  lingering  descendants.  Dr.  Peet  deserves  the  thanks  of  hit 
countrymen  for  this  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  strange 
people.     Chicago  :  The  American  Antiquarian. 

Thb  Third  Reader  in  the  Rational  Method  in  Reading  is  now  put  forth. 
The  author  of  the  new  method,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Ward,  Superintendent  of  schools, 
Brooklyn,  has  made  a  radical  departure  in  his  reading  books,  and  they  have 
already  attained  to  great  popularity  among  teachers  in  the  lower  grades.  The 
readers  contain  an  original  presentation  of  sight  and  sound  work  that  leads  rap- 
idly to  independent  and  intelligent  reading.  The  Third  Reader  (fourth  half- 
year's  work)  has  all  the  distinctive  and  well-known  characteristics  of  the  previ- 
ous readers  in  the  series.  It  furnishes  plenty  of  sight  and  phonetic  reading, 
although  the  diacritical  marks  are  omitted  from  the  easier  and  more  familiar 
phonetic  words.  It  is  a  handsomely  made  book,  superbly  illustrated,  and  full  of 
good  literature.    Boston :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

'  Messrs.  Sibley  &  Ducker,  Boston,  Mass.,  issue  a  neat  series  of  pictures  of 
scenes  and  persons  mentioned  in  Painter's  History  of  English  Literature, 
as  published  by  them.  This  is  a  unique  and  appropriate  way  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  very  excellent  book. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  series  of  six  Rational  Writing  Books  in  the 
Rapid  Vertical  Penmanship  series,  published  by  the  Werner  School  Book  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  Price,  72  cents  per  dozen.  .  .  .  Bulletin  8  pf  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  on  Medicine,  giving  a  full  statement  of  the  state  of 
medical  education  at  the  present  time  throughout  the  United  States.  Issued  by 
the  University  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Wood-Carving  for  Beginners,  aiitd 
Gouge-Work  and  Indented  Woodwork,  in  the  Useful  Arts  and  Handicrafts 
Series.  Price,  25  cents  each.  Chicago:  The  Photo-Beacon  Company.  .  .  . 
Doorstep  Acquaintance  and  Other  Sketches,  by  William  D.  Howells, 
and  The  Custom  House  and  Main  Street,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Confpany*s  Riverside  Literature  series.  Price,  15  cents 
each.  ...  A  Summer  in  England,  with  a  Continental  Supplement,  a  very 
convenient  Handbook  of  Travel  for  persons  intending  to  visit  Europe  this  sum- 
.mer.  Fifth  edition  revised  to  1900.  Price,  50  cents.  A.  J.  Ochs  &  Company, 
Boston.  .  .  .  The  Rights  of  War  and  Peace,  by  Hugo  Grotius.  No.  loi 
in  the  Old  South  Leaflets  series.  .  .  .  The  Second  Book  in  the  Graded  Litera- 
ture Readers  series,  edited  by  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  LL.D.  Price,  40  cents. 
Published  by  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York.  .  .  .  Prose  and  Verse  for 
Children,  by  Katharine  Pyle.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  Price,  40  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York.  .  .  .  Shakespeare's  Julius  C^sar, 
Lowell's  Vision  op  Sir  Launfal  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Books  I.  and 
II.  in 'Macmillan*s  Pocket  English  Classics  series.  Price,  25  cents. each.  .  .  . 
Michael  Angblo,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co*s  Riverside 
Art  series.    Price,  30  cents.  .  .  .  First  Days  in  School,  an  attractive  child's 
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Primer,  by  Seth  T.  Stewart  and  Ida  Coe.  Price,  25  cents.  New  York :  The 
American  Book  Company.  .  .  .  Big  People  and  Little  Psoplb  of  Other 
Lands,  by  Edward  R.  Shaw.  Eclectic  School  Readings  series.  Price,  30  cents. 
New  York :  American  Book  Company. 

Home  Nursing,  by  Eveleen  Harrison.  This  is  a  useful  little  manual  giving 
modern  scientific  methods  of  caring  for  the  sick.  Its  careful  perusal  by  mothers 
and  nurses  will  result  in  many  hours  of  comfort  which  unfortunate  invalid* 
would  otherwise  spefid  in  misery.  No  home  should  be  without  a  copy  of  this 
book,  which  should  be  kept  handy  for  emergencies.  New  York :  The  Macmil- 
Ian  Company. 

Quaint  Epitaphs.  This  book  contains  epitaphs  collected  from  the  ceme- 
teries of  New  England  and  elsewhere,  by  Susan  Darling  Safford.  It  is  a  very 
strange  and  humorous  collection.  One  would  think  some  of  the  inscriptions 
were  from  **  Judge"  or  *•  Puck,"  if  the  author  did  not  vouch  for  them  as  genuine. 
If  laughter  is  wholesome,  this  book  is  medicinal.  It  is  published  by  A.  J.  Ochs 
&  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  at  $1.00. 

The  Talisman,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  edited  by  Julia  M.  Dewey,  Qitrntin 
DuRWARD,  by  the  same  author,  edited  by  Mary  Harriott  Norris.  and  Charles 
Dickens*s  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  edited  by  Ella  Boyce|Kirk,  are  three  recent 
additions  to  the  Eclectic  School  Readings  series.  These  books  are  neatly  bound 
and  attractive  in  appearance,  presenting  the  authors  named  in  a  convenient  form 
for  school  use.  New  York :  The  American  Book  Company ;  price,  50  cents 
each. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology,  by  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  LL  D., 
Ph.D.,  edited  for  the  use  of  American  schools  and  colleges  by  Frederic  S.  Lee, 
Ph.D.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  well-known  and  thorough  treatise  by  a* great 
scientist.  The  progress  which  has  taken  place  in  science  and  education  rendered 
a  revision  of  the  author's  earlier  work  imperative.  While  this  has  been  done 
with  entire  justice  to  the  facts  as  they  are  now  known,  still  the  originality  and 
focce  of  the  earlier  work  has  been  carefufly  preserved.  The  result  is  an  up-to-date 
text-book  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  the  pub- 
lishers have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  make  the  mechanical  features  worthy 
of  the  subject-matter.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  price,  $1.40. 

The  Nervous  System  of  the  Child.  By  Francis  Warner,  M.D.  Another 
book  on  Child-study  is  here  presented,  and  one  that  will  justify  itself  by  the 
breadth  and  thoroughness  of  its  scholarship.  In  the  school  and  in  the  home  it 
is  important  to  know  what  facts  to  look  for,  and  how  to  interpret  their  meaning 
when  found,  that  the  health  of  the  child  may  be  conserved,  and  the  best  men- 
tal development  attained.  The  author  of  this  book  is  a  fully  qualified  g'uide. 
Parents  and  teachers  will  follow  his  lead  with  interest  and  profit  to  themselves 
and  the  children  in  their  charge.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  price, 
$1.00. 

To  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series  have  been  added  Lamartine's  Scenes  de 
LA  Revolution  Francaise,  being  selections  taken  from  the  author's  Histoire 
des  Girondins,  edited  with  notes  by  O.  B.  Super;  and  Moli^re's  Les 
pREciEUSES  Ridicules,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  William  D.  Toy. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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The  Use  of  the  Slide  Rule,  by  F.  A.  HaUey,  editor  oi American  Machinist^ 
is  a  significant  primer  for  those  who  desire  to  know  how  to  make  use  of  the 
slide  rule  in  their  computations.  The  author  sets  forth  the  rules  for  using  the 
rule,  and  gives  methods  for  working  it  that  are  lucid  and  practical.  It  is  a 
handy  pocket  book,  and  will,  questionless,  find  ready  acceptance  among  numer** 
ists.     New  York :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

William  T.  Peck,  of  the  Classical  High  School,  Providence,  has  edited,  with 
notes  and  introduction,  the  first  and  second  books  ofOvid^s  Metamorphoses, 
adding  Ovid's  Autobiography,  consisting  of  some  fifteen  hundred  lines.  The 
notes  are  abundant  and  critical ;  the  introduction  is  comprehensive  and  inform- 
ing.     A  special  vocabulary  enriches  the  book.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  by  Daniel  A.  Murray,  Ph.D.,  is  designed  for  use  in 
colleges  and  secondary  schools,  and  is  a  strong  work.  It  possesses  many  strik- 
ing and  novel  features,  and  these  are  cast  on  quite  unconventional  lines.  It  is  a 
text-book  that  will  merit  examination  by  all  teachers  of  trigonometry.  New 
York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Songs  of  all  Lands,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  editor  of  the  Magazine,  Music,  is 
a  collection  of  patriotic  and  national  songs  of  many  countries,  together  with 
•choice  folk  songs  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  part-songs  for  three  and  four 
voices.  It  is  the  most  extensive  collection  yet  made  of  our  own  patriotic  airs 
and  typical  folk  songs,  together  with  the  national  songs  of  all  the  leading  coun- 
tries. To  make  the  collection  comprehensive,  the  author  has  included  some  of 
the  popular  and  typical  melodies  from  Bohemian,  Russian,  Norwegian,  and 
Danish  sources.  The  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools  and  social  gather- 
ings, and  contains  many  English  part-songs  and  glees.  New  York:  American 
Book  Company. 

Kleider  machbn  Leutb,  by  Gottfried  Keller,  has  been  edited  with  notes 
and  vocabulary  by  M.  B.  Lambert,  and  added  to  Heath's  Modern  Language 
Series.  This  is  one  of  Keller's  most  delightful  stories,  and  its  publication  as  a 
text-book  is  to  be  commended.  It  may  )>e  used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  year 
in  the  study  of  German.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

To  Appleton's  Twentieth  Century  Text-book  Series  has  been  added  Silas 
Marnbr,  by  George  Eliot,  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Richard 
Jones  and  J.  Rose  Colby.  The  introduction  is  a  discriminating  critique  on  the 
ethics,  science  and  art  of  fiction,  and  merits  careful  reading  and  study.  For  stu- 
dents in  secondary  schools  this  edition  of  Silas  Marner  will  prove  of  direct 
value  in  preparation  for  preliminaries  or  finals.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  First  Manual  of  Composition,  by  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  is  a 
work  designed  for  use  in  the  highest  grammar  grade  and  the  lower  high-school ' 
grades.  It  is  a  novel  work,  in  that  the  author  attempts  to  connect  grammatical 
with  rhetorical  study  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  to  present  sentence  analy- 
sis as  a  means  of  naming  and  revising  what  the  pupil  himself  has  written,  and 
to  arouse  a  desire  of  reasoning  soundly  about  matters  interesting  to  the  reasoner. 
Dr.  Lewis  has  worked  out  a  new  process  in  teaching  composition,  and  his 
method  has  very  much  to  commend  it  to  teachers.  It  certainly  is  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  and  the  path  it  blazes  is  wide  and  straight  to  the  objective  point. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  Company. 
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Twelve  English  Poets,  by  Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy,  contains  sketches  of 
the  lives  and  selections  from  the  works  of  the  twelve  representative  English  poet» 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson;  the  list  including  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,. 
Dryden,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Scott,  Byron  and  Wordsworth.  The  purpose 
of  the  sketches  '*  is  to  show  to  young  readers  what  has  been  the  direct  line  06 
descent  of  English  poetry,  and  to  provide  them  with  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
work  of  these  great  masters,  in  the  hope  that  such  an  early  introduction  may 
lead  to  a  life-long  intimacy  with  them."    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Parts  3  and  4  of  the  University  of  California  Studies  consist  of  Notes  on 
the  Development  of  a  Child,  by  Milicent  Washburn  Shinn,  Ph.D.  Volume- 
I.  of  this  series  is  entirely  devoted  to  Miss  Shinn's  observations  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  child,  and  makes  most  instructive  and  informing  reading  for  parents 
and  teachers,  and  for  classes  in  child  study.  Berkeley,  Cal. :  Published  by  the 
University. 

Elementary  Principles  of  Economics,  by  Charles  H.  Chase,  is  an  expo- 
sition of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  political  economy;  and  is  a 
work  well  adapted  for  general  reading,  as  well  as  for  a  school  and  college  text- 
book, so  the  author  intimates.  Mr.  Chase  has  gone  deeply  into  his  subject  and 
his  philosophy  is  founded  on  substantial  bases ;  indeed,  he  is  a  thorough  logician,, 
and  proves  his  way  by  careful  steps ;  it  remains  only  for  the  reader  to  accept  the 
premises  to  be  convinced  and  converted  to  the  author's  position.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  candor  marking  the  book  that  will  make  for  it  many  readers, 
which  the  attitude  of  the  writer  on  some  of  the  topics  would  repel.  It  will  fully 
pay  the  general  reader  to  take  up  and  read  the  book.  Chicago:  Charles  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Making  of  Iowa,  by  Henry  Sabin,-LL.D.,  ex-State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  his  son  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  is  a  book  of  absorbing  interest. 
It  amply  fulfills  its  title.  Iowa  is  a  great  State;  the  finest  agricultural  State  in 
the  Union;  out  of  debt;  with  a  brawny,  temperate,  moral,  well-educated  people. 
Her  early  history  is  full  of  romance  and  adventure.  Dr.  Sabin  tells  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  first  white  men,  Marquette  and  Joliet,  in  1673,  ^^  ^^  beautiful  land 
which  lies  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri.  He  tells  of  the  Indian 
tribes, — the  Sacs,  Foxes,  lowas,  Sioux,  etc. — and  of  their  many  bloody  battles; 
of  the  incoming  of  white  traders  and  settlers,  and  the  gradual  emergence  of  a 
Territory  and  a  State.  What  he  says  about  early  forts,  Indian  chiefs,  settlers »- 
labors  and  trials,  teachers  and  preachers,  slavery  and  John  Brown,  and  her  eighty 
thousand  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War,  is  all  as  interesting  as  a  novel  and  true  to> 
fact.  It  is  a  book  which  all  should  read.  Chicago :  A.  Flanagan,  Publisher.. 
Price,  $1.00. 

PERIODICALS. 

The  Teachers*  College  Record  is  the  title  of  a  journal  devoted  to  the  practical  problems  ot 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and  the  professional  trainings  of  teachers.    It  is  published  \yf 

the  Columbia  University  Press,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. Appleton*s   Popular   Seienct 

Monthly  for  May  contains  a  fine  article  from  the  pen  of  Frank  H.  Bif^elow,  of  Washington,  D.C., 

on  The  Coming  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. The  School  Music  Monthly^  published  atQuincy,  111., 

enters  a  new  field,  and  will  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  from  teachers  of  music  in  our  public 

schools. ScribnerU  Magazine  for  May  has  a  timely  article  on  Some  Picturesaue  Sides  of  The 

Exposition. Mr.   Ernest    Seton -Thompson  has  a  paper  in    The   Century  Magazine  on  the 

National  Zoo  at  Washington.    The  illustrations  are  by  the  author. School  Reform  is  trench* 

antly  discussed  by  Hugo  Miinsterberg  in  the  May  Atlantic  Monthly, McClur^s  Ma^azint 

for  the  current  month  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  number.  The  cost  and  earnings  of  the  biggest 
steamship  afloat  are  shown  by  Earl  Mayo,  while  General  Lawton's  life  and  work  in  the  Philip, 
pines,  by  Dean  C.  Worcester,  are  described  in  a  way  to  fascinate  the  reader. 
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THE   PROBLEMS  WHICH  CONFRONT  OUR  COLLEGES 
AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY/ 


PRESIDENT  WM.  J.   TUCKER,   LL.D., 

DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE,  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

Ti^'  DUCATIONAL  progress  within  the  past  decade  has  been 

J /  more  clearly  defined  in  the  sphere  of  the  secondary  and  of 

the  graduate  schools  than  in  the  sphere  of  the  college.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  advance  has  been  more  real  in  one  part  of  the  edu- 
cational field  than  in  another,  but  for  various  reasons  most  of  the 
unsettled  questions  fall  within  the  range  of  undergraduate  work. 
Shall  the  college  course  be  four  years  or  three ;  shall  the  studies 
in  the  course  be  partly  or  altogether  elective ;  shall  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Letters,  or  Science  cover  a  given  quantity  of 
work  of  a  given  grade,  or  shall  it  cover  in  part  certain  prescribed 
subjects?  These  are  examples  of  the  formal  questions — '*  prob- 
lems "  I  suppose  they  may  be  called — which  still  await  a  clear 
and  consenting  answer.  And  intimately  connected  with  these 
are  questions  pertaining  to  the  degree  of  personal  freedom  or  of 
personal  responsibility  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  college 
student  or  expected  of  him. 

It  is  evident  that  a  question  may  have  a  somewhat  different 
meaning  in  the  independent  college  from  that  which  it  has  in  the 
under-graduate  part  of  a  university.  In  the  latter  case,  the  fourth 
year,  for  example,  may  be  assigned  almost  indiscriminately  to 

*  Copyright,  1900,  by  Kasson  &  Palmer. 
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the  under-graduate  or  to  some  graduate  department.  To  the 
independent  college  any  serious  abridgment  of  its  absolute  time 
means  a  distinct  loss  of  power.  In  all  probability,  however, 
this  particular  question  will  be  settled  by  students  themselves 
according  to  their  individual  needs  or  plans.  Some  will  shorten 
or  crowd  their  academic  course  in  the  assumed  interest  of  their 
professional  courses ;  others  will  take  the  full  time  now  assigned 
to  under-graduate  work  for  reasons  of  health,  or  for  wider  study, 
or  for  the  continuance  of  college  fellowships.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  number  of  students  to  whom  the  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Arts,  Letters,  or  Science  is  to  be  a  finality  is  very  greatly 
increasing. 

In  determining  the  requisites  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  the 
tendency  is  strongly  toward  insistence  upon  the  amount  and 
quality  of  study  rather  than  upon  the  subject-matter.  Greek  still 
holds  its  place  in  many  colleges  as. a  requisite  for  the  B.  A.  degree 
because  it  has  no  satisfactory  competitor.  Apart  from  those  who 
believe  in  the  indispensableness  of  Greek  culture,  there  are  more 
who  have  not  as  yet  found  its  equivalent  in  the  modern  languages, 
in  history,  or  in  the  sciences.  The  '*  problem"  here  really  lies 
in  the  secondary  schools  rather  than  in  the  colleges,  and  is  con- 
cerned largely  with  the  order  and  method  of  instruction.  Physics 
rests  so  far  upon  mathematics  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  full 
disciplinary  value  out  of  physics  as  taught  in  advance  of  the 
required  mathematics.  History  is  still  forcing  its  way  into  the 
secondary  schools,  with  no  sure  consensus  of  opinion  or  action 
in  regard  to  method  on  the  part  of  secondary  school-teachers. 
No  modern  language,  representing  an  equal  discipline  with 
Greek,  has  yet  made  a  place  for  itself  beside  Greek  in  the 
preparatory  schools.  When  the  necessary  advances  in  the 
newer  preparatory  subjects  have  once  been  made,  Greek  will 
yield  its  supremacy.  Doubtless  it  will  before  that  time.  The 
colleges  will  accept  wider  terms  of  admission,  knowing  that  some 
of  them  are  lower,  and  endeavor  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
through  advanced  work  in  those  subjects  which  are  stronger  in 
their  later  than  in  their  elementary  discipline. 

The  constant  question  before  the  colleges  is  how  to  secure  the 
greatest  degree  of  mental  and  moral  maturity.  The  delivery  of 
immature  minds  into  graduate  or  professional  work  is  a  reflection 
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upon  the  methods  of  administration  or  instruction  in  a  college, 
provided  the  age  of  the  student  is  such  as  to  allow  maturity. 
The  average  age  of  college  students  at  entrance  is  about  eighteen 
years.  Probably  this  average  is  brought  up  by  at  least  a  year 
through  the  delays  on  the  part  of  so  many  students  due  to  ill 
health,  or  to  the  necessity  of  work  in, the  preparatory  stages.  A 
bright  boy  trained  by  a  private  tutor  on  picked  subjects  within 
the  range  of  college  examinations  can  easily  be  fitted  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  even  fifteen,  but  I  doubt  the  advantage  of  so  early 
preparation.  I  believe  that  the  years  which  belong  to  the  college 
under  the  ordinary  rate  of  intellectual  and  moral  development 
are  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one.  But  granting  .this  period, 
how  shall  we  make  sure  of  growth?  Time  is  no  cure  for 
immaturity.  The  best  answer  to  this  question  which  has  yet 
been  given  lies  in  the  system  of  elective  study.  A  considerable 
amount  of  unawakened,  uninterested  mind  in  our  colleges  has 
been  recovered  by  this  system.  It  represents  the  final  intellectual 
appeal  to  the  indifferent  student.  It  gives  responsibility  and 
stimulus  to  the  diligent  student.  There  is  no  longer  any  ques- 
tion, I  think,  about  its  moral  effect,  or  its  effect  as  an  aid  toward 
maturity.  The  unsolved  part  of  the  **  problem"  connected  with 
the  use  of  the  system  is  seen  in  the  difficulty  of  ensuring  order 
and  consistency  in  college  studies.  The  unaided,  or  even  much 
aided  choice  of  the  individual  student  cannot  be  trusted  to  pro- 
duce the  best  curriculum.  Something  broader  and  more  definite 
is  needed  than  a  curriculum  constructed  under  semi-professional 
advice,  or  evolved  out  of  the  limitations  and  contradictions  of  an 
ordinary  time  table. 

One  of  the  most  subtle  dangers  entering  into  all  institutions  of 
learning  is  the  spirit  of  calculation  which  is  taking  possession  of 
students.  It  shows  itself  at  first  in  the  secondary  schools  in 
figuring  of  candidates  for  college  upon  the  exact  amount  of 
work  necessary  to  pass  examinations  for  admission  to  college. 
It  shows  itself  later  in  college  and  university  in  the  equally 
close  figuring  which  is  made  in  regard  to  the  courses  neces- 
sary to  a  given  degree.  The  danger  is  more  serious  than  that 
which  comes  from  undue  diversion  toward  athletics  or  any  other 
secondary  interest,  because  it  deadens  the  enthusiasm  for 
scholarship  and  neutralizes  the  best  teaching. 
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PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  LL.D., 

YALE   UNIVERSITY,  NEW   HAVEN,  CONN. 

The  American  college  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  confronted  with  a  set  of  conditions  which  may  threaten 
its  very  existence.  The  growing  tendency  toward  specializa- 
tion in  American  life  creates  a  necessity  for  a  lengthened  period 
of  professional  study.  This  makes  it  harder  for  students  to 
spare  the  time  for  a  course  of  study  which  is  essentially  non- 
professional. Yet  it  seems  of  vital  importance  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country  that  this  period  of  non-professional  study — col- 
legiate study  in  the  old  sense — should  have  its  place  in  our 
education.  The  American  college  has  been  in  the  past  a  school 
of  public  sentiment,  a  place  for  forming  conceptions  of  duty 
based  on  considerations  other  than  those  of  self-interest,  and 
standards  of  intellectual  attainment  unaffected  by  considerations 
of  commercial  value. 

In  order  that  they  may  hope  to  maintain  their  position  in  the 
future  life  of  the  nation  our  college  educators  must  show  their 
ability  to  do  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  keep 
alive  the  recognition  in  the  country  of  the  importance  of  dis- 
interested public  sentiment  as  a  basis  of  government;-  and  in 
the  second  place,  they  must  show  their  power,  by  their  choice 
of  studies,  their  methods  of  discipline,  and  their  attitude  toward 
the  various  interests  outside  of  the  course  which  form  so  large  a 
part  of  modern  college  life,  to  imbue  their  students  with  such 
public  sentiment  and  public  spirit.  If  the  American  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  to  become  a  part  of  a  vast  machine  there 
will  be  no  place  for  the  American  college.  If  he  is  to  remain  a 
free  citizen  of  a  free  commonwealth,  the  overwhelmingly  im- 
portant work  of  the  American  college  lies  in  fitting  him  for 
such  freedom. 
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CHARLES   F.  THWING,  LL.D., 

PRESIDENT   WESTERN    RESERVE    UNIVERSITY    AND    ADELBERT   COLLEGE, 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 

Of  several  questions  which  I  should  be  glad  to  discuss,  con- 
fronting the  college  of  the  opening  years  of  the  new  centurj',  I 
select  four. 

One  problem  relates  to  giving  to  every  study  pursued  in  the 
college  the  highest  value  as  a  means  of  training.  Just  so  far  as 
possible, —  and  how  far  it  is  possible,  I  do  not  say — those  studies 
which  have  a  value  as  a  discipline  less  than  that  which  belongs 
to  those  having  the  greatest  intellectual  value,  should  be  made 
to  have  this  greatest  value.  No  one  denies — certainly  I  hope 
that  no  one  denies — that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  physi- 
cal and  natural  sciences  have  gained  in  power  as  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  also  few  affirm — and  I  know  many  a  scientist  who 
would  not  affirm — that  the  worth  of  the  physical  sciences  is  now 
as  great  as  that  of  the  languages  as  a  means  of  education.  The 
reason  of  the  relatively  less  value  of  the  sciences  lies  not,  for  the 
present  discussion,  in  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  languages  and  of 
the  sciences  as  means  of  education,  but  the  reason  lies  in  the  fact 
that  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  Latin,  and  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  Greek,  have  been  used  as  intellectual 
tools.  These  ancient  languages  have,  through  this  long  use, 
become  sharpened  into  first-rate  instruments,  but  the  sciences 
have  been  used  for  less  than  a  hundred  years,  and  in  best  ways 
for  only  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  this  time.  Use  has  not  adapted 
them  for  securing  the  finest  and  most  profitable  results  in  educa- 
tion. The  same  condition  receives  illustration  in  what  is  known 
as  pedagogy.  That  subject  is  the  newest  subject  in  the  curricu- 
lum. It  is  exceedingly  important.  Its  importance  is  slowly 
becoming  recognized,  but  a  long  distance  lies  between  its  present, 
somewhat  anomalous,  condition  and  the  condition  in  which  its 
content  will  become  solidified  and  its  methods  clarified.  When 
these  results  are  made  apparent,  it  will  have  become  one  of  the 
noblest  tools  in  the  educational  chest. 

A  second  problem  which  the  college  has  set  before  itself  is 
the  training  of  worthy  leaders.  American  society  is  in  danger 
of  being,    and   of   being   content   with    being   common-place. 
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American  society  desires  the  best.  It  is  in  doubt  how  to  secure 
the  best.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  man  whom  I  saw  the  other 
day  asking  for  entertainment  at  the  Southern  Hotel  in  St.  Louis. 
He  had  registered,  and  the  clerk  asked  him  "European  plan 
or  American?"  He  said,  **  I  don't  know;  I  only  want  all  that 
is  going."  American  society  someway  wants  all  that  is  going, 
but  it  is  a  little  in  doubt  how  to  get  it.  The  American  conscience 
is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  the  American,  head,  the  American 
heart  better  than  the  American  intellect.  The  condition  is  not 
unlike  that  described  in  *'The  Voice  of  the  People,"  where, 
speaking  of  Nicholas  Burr,  it  is  said  :  "  He  had  gone  to  Rich- 
mond to  meet  an  assembly  of  statesmen ;  he  had  found  a  body 
of  well-intentioned  but  unprofitable  servants.  They  were  men 
to  be  led,  this  he  saw ;  and  as  soon  as  his  vision  was  adjusted 
he  had  determined  within  himself  to  be  their  leader.  The  day 
when  a  legislator  meant  a  statesman  was  done  with ;  it  meant 
merely  a  man  like  other  men,  to  be  juggled  with  by  shrewder 
politicians  or  to  be  tricked  by  more  dishonest  ones.  They 
plunged  into  errors,  and  lived  to  retrieve  them :  they  walked 
blindfold  into  traps,  and  with  open  eyes  struggled  out  again. 
For  he  found  them  honest,  and  he  found  them  faithful  where 
their  lights  led  them."*  The  American  College  should  furnish 
guides  for  the  American  people  both  in  crises  and  in  all  the 
common  experiences. 

A  third  problem  which  meets  the  college  has  reference  to  the 
time  at  which  specialization  should  begin.  The  present  tend- 
ency is  to  begin  specialization  very  early.  This  early  begin- 
ning is  not  one  of  the  necessary  results  of  the  introduction  of 
the  elective  system  into  the  secondary  schools  or  the  colleges, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  possible  results.  Should  the  college  encour- 
age a  very  early  use  of  the  freedom  which  has  in  so  many  ways 
proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage?  One  would  regret  to 
see  such  an  intellectual  narrowness  belonging  to  educated  men 
that  their  knowledge  and  training  in  one  small  field  should  be 
purchased  by  neglect  of  knowlege  of  the  conditions  which 
obtain  in  the  great  '*  common"  of  intellectual  interests.  Every 
child  should  know  something  of  the  external  world  as  evidenced 
in  Chemistry,   Physics   and   Biology,  and   every  child  should 

♦  "The  Voice  of  the  People,"  by  Ellen  Glasgow.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  1900. 
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know  something  of  what  man  has  done  in  this  world  for  the 
years  that  he  has  lived  in  it,  as  evidenced  in  History  and 
Economics,  and  also  every  child  should  know  something  of 
himself.  Psychology.  It  possibly  is  still  true  that  every 
educated  man  should  know  something  about  every  thing,  and 
everything  about  some  thing.  It  is  very  much  harder  to  know 
everything  about  some  thing  than  it  is  to  know  something 
about  every  thing.  Breadth  is  easier  to  secure  than  profundity. 
Profundity  is  in  danger  of  narrowness  and  breadth  of  thinness. 
The  college  of  the  next  century  must  cause  specialization  to 
begin  so  early  that  the  man  shall  be  profound,  and  also  so  late 
that  the  man  shall  be  broad,  and  yet,  it  is  demanded,  that  he 
shall  not  be  broad  at  the  expense  of  thinness  nor  profound  at  the 
expense  of  narrowness.  At  just  what  point  all  these  good  qual- 
ities begin  and  all  these  bad  ones  are  avoided  is  a  question 
sumitioning  all  wisdom. 

A  fourth  question,  and  one  which  grows  out  of  the  third, 
refers  to  the  place  which  the  scientific  school  should  have  in  the 
order  of  instruction.  The  scientific  school  is  now  regarded  as 
co-ordinate  with  the  under-graduate  college.  It  has  been  so 
regarded  ;  it  is  usually  still  so  regarded.  The  scientific  scho©l 
is,  however,  a  graduate  school.     From  it  men  go  forth  into  their 

profession  or  their  trade.  The  scientific  school  is  now  made 
co-ordinate  with  the  law  school  or  the  medical  school.  As 
admission  to  the  law  school  or  the  medical  school  is  coming  to 
presume  under-graduate  instruction,  so  also  the  problem  is 
presented  whether  the  scientific  school  should  not  demand  of 
its  freshman  class  the  training  and  the  knowledge  which  the 
under-graduate  college  represents.  It  will  be  hard  for  the 
faculties  of  scientific  schools  to  be  willing  to  make  their  instruc- 
tion graduate  instruction,  although  I  think  less  hard  than  many 
would  believe.  For  already  I  know  of  presidents  of  these 
schools  who  would  prefer  that  their  schools  should  be  graduate 
schools ;  but  this  elevation  of  the  scientific  school  to  a  graduate 
level  is  a  change  which  both  the  school  itself  and  the  under- 
graduate college  should  try  to  secure  at  once. 

Another  question  relating  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
new  century  concerns  the  giving  of  a  college  education  to  every 
boy  who  wants  it.  Very  constant  and  very  earnest  should  be 
the  endeavor  to  lift  the  level  of  the  thoughtfulness  and  intellect- 
ual appreciation  of  American  life.  Is  there  any  better  way  to 
enrich  civilization  than  through  giving  to  every  one  who  wishes 
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it  a  college  education?  I  wish  that  I  might  include  in  this  state- 
ment the  girl  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  I  include  the 
boy.  In  this  whole  question  the  financial  element  is  provi- 
sional. The  simple  fact  is  that  it  is  much  harder  for  the  poor 
girl  to  get  an  education  than  for  the  poor  boy.  The  means  for 
self-support  open  to  her  are  far  less  numerous,  and  usually  also 
less  remunerative  than  those  open  to  her  brother.  But  without 
discussing  this  question  let  us  say  that  every  endeavor  should 
be  made  to  give  a  college  training  to  every  lad  who  wishes  it. 
A  college  education  is  possible  for  every  boy  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  first,  he  shall  have  good  health;  second,  he 
shall  have  good  habits ;  third,  he  shall  be  eager  to  secure  or  to 
get  an  education ;  fourth,  he  shall  have  pluck  and  grit,  staying 
power.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  certain  boys  to  work  their 
way  through  college,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  boy  yet  who 
was  determined  to  have  a  college  education  who  did  not  get  it. 
Usually,  too,  he  does  not  kill  himself  in  making,  or  as  a  result 
of  making,  the  attempt.  The  American  college,  therefore,  I 
think,  should  encourage  in  every  wise  way  worthy  boys  who 
chance  to  be  poor  to  turn  their  faces  college-ward.  The  worthy 
boy  soon  finds  that  the  stars  fight  with  him  in  securing  his  pur- 
poses. Friends,  known  and  unknown,  spring  up  to  aid.  The 
college  offers  help  which  he  did  not  expect.  The  course  be- 
comes easier  the  longer  he  pursues  it.  The  results  of  the  course 
to  himself  are  far  richer  than  he  dares  expect. 

In  getting  an  education  the  freshman  year  is  the  hardest  for 
a  student  poor  in  purse.  If  he  is  able  to  finish  this  year  he  will 
find  that  at  least  one  half  of  his  hardships  are  behind  him. 


PRESIDENT    FRANKLIN   CARTER,  LL.D., 

WILLIAMS   COLLEGE,   WILLI AMSTOWX,    MASS. 

In  considering  the  problems  which  confront  the  college  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  are  at  once  impressed  by 
the  truth  that  changes  in  the  colleges  correspond  to  the  changes 
in  the  world  outside.  The  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the 
country  has  not  been  without  its  effect  on  the  college.  As  in 
the  community  the  ideal  of  great  comfort  and  of  means  to  secure 
that  comfort  has  reduced  in  a  measure  the  outward  recognition 
of  the  nobler  ideals,  so  in  the  college  facilities  of  instruction  and 
easy  living  have  been  immensely  increased,  and  have  obscured 
the  value  of  self  denial  in  intellectual  and  moral  training.  The 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  college,  both  as  to   aims  and  methods. 
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has  disappeared.  One  effect  of  this  increase  of  luxury  has  been 
to  increase  the  cost  of  education.  A  more  disastrous  effect  has 
been  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  many  a  reluctance  to  the  endur- 
ance of  hardship  in  securing  an  education.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  self-indulgence  in  various  directions  is  on  the  increase  in 
the  colleges.  How  to  check  this  disposition  to  extravagance ; 
how  to  change  sentiment  so  that  not  a  stigma  but  a  mark  of 
honor  may  be  on  those  who  lead  a  life  of  strict  self-denial,  and 
devote  themselves  strenuously  to  the  highest  aims ;  how  to  pre- 
vent the  secondary  activities  of  a  college  course  from  becoming 
to  many  young  men  and  women  primary,  and  thus  confusing 
the  moral  sense, — these  are  questions  which  the  managers  of  the 
college  to-day  need  to  consider  carefully.  The  difficulties  in 
the  administration  of  the  modern  college  are  multiplied  by  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  country  of  the  class  that  spends  money 
freely,  sometimes  even  before  possessing  it.  The  habits  fixed 
in  luxurious  homes,  entering  the  college,  diffuse  an  insidious 
aversion  to  the  self-denial  that  belongs  with  the  best  manhood. 
For  the  athletes  much  self-control,  temporarily  at  least,  is 
imperative.  When  the  athlete  passes  out  from  the  training 
period,  and  does  not  give  way  to  self-indulgence  as  a  reaction 
from  previous  abstinence,  he  presents  one  of  the  finest  types  of 
the  college  man.  The  evil  effects  of  athletics  are  chiefly  for 
those  who  get  none  of  the  discipline  and  much  of  the  excite- 
ment, whose  thought  is  chiefly  on  the  results  of  games ;  who 
travel  long  distances  to  see  a  contest,  and  stake  money,  not 
probably  their  own,  on  the  issue.  To  many  it  will  seem  that 
these  tendencies  to  easy-going  indulgence,  natural  enough,  are 
so  great  and  so  truly  a  part  of  the  time  as  to  be  irremediable. 
It  is  certain  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  corrected  in  the  college ; 
that  too  many  of  them  are  the  result  of  easy  living  in  our  Amer- 
ican homes  to  be  successfully  opposed.  Possibly  something 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  col- 
leges, and  certainly  the  action  of  faculties,  and  especially  of 
individual  professors,  can  sometimes  discourage  and  repress 
such  movements  as  are  likely  to  lead  to  excess.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  Spartan  heroism  is  not  always  now  the 
chief  moral  attribute  of  college  faculties,  but  surely  this  marked 
tendency  to   costly  and  luxurious   habits  demands  the  serious 
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attention  of  all  boards  of  management.  Such  a  tendency  is  cer- 
tain to  be  accompanied  by  lapses  on  the  part  of  some  into  seri- 
ous delinquencies,  not  to  say  disasters. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  relating  to  the  authorita- 
tive requirements  for  the  bachelor  degree  is  the  determination 
of  the  proper  line  of  division  between  the  college  and  the  grad- 
uate school,  or  more  exactly  between  the  liberal  and  the  pro- 
fessional training.  Shall  the  old  college  course  be  reduced  to 
three  years?  Practically  in  some  universities  it  has  been 
reduced  to  that  limit,  as  the  Senior  year  is  often  largely  made 
up  of  professional  studies  taken  with  graduate  students.  It  can- 
not, of  course,  be  claimed  that  the  resulting  training  of  an 
eleven  years'  course,  supposing  that  to  represent  the  amount  of 
time  necessary  for  a  boy  of  twelve  to  secure  a  degree  in  medi- 
cine on  the  new  plan,  will  be  worth  as  much  as  a  twelve  years* 
course,  including  four  years  of  college  life ;  but  beyond  the 
degree  is  the  necessary  hospital  practice,  amounting  perhaps  to 
two  years  more.  Fourteen  years  seem  a  long  time  to  be  spent 
in  preparation  for  the  life  work.  Furthermore  it  must  be 
admitted  that  not  often  is  a  boy  ready  for  college  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  If  he  does  not  enter  until  he  is  past  his  eighteenth 
birthday,  he  will  be  thirty  when  ready  to  begin  the  practice  of 
medicine.  But  for  a  great  many  of  our  young  men  the  studies 
of  the  later  years,  the  deeper  questions  that  belong  with  the 
preparation  for  manhood  and  citizenship,  require  all  the  matur- 
ity that  can  be  secured.  Freshmen  should  certainly  be  not  less 
mature  than  they  now  are.  The  boys  who  enter  college  very 
young  may  have  often  as  good  technical  preparation,  but  the 
slowly  maturing  boy  may  surpass  them  in  the  higher  regions  of 
thought.  To  enter  younger  than  seventeen  is  no  promise  of 
greater  ultimate  efficiency.  Seniors  do  not  now  show  such  a 
mastery  of  the  subjects  presented  as  to  lead  one  to  think  that  four 
years  of  liberal  training  is  excessive.  It  may  be  true  that  from 
a  strictly  professional  point  of  view,  young  men  may  secure  the 
advantages  of  medical  training  after  a  three  years'  course  in 
college,  and  become,  perhaps,  though  possibly  not'  as  useful 
citizens,  yet  as  successful  physicians  as  at  present.  This  may 
not  be  so  easily  affirmed  of  those  studying  law  or  theology, 
but  the  question  for  all  may  be  one  of  the  comparative  value  of 
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life,  the  subjective,  real  life  under  the  different  proportions  of 
study,  rather  than  of  the  professional  income  or  eminence. 
For  those  who  do  not  intend  to  study  a  profession,  a  number 
estimated  at  present  as  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  those  graduated 
with  the  bachelors'  degree,  the  question  is  altogether  different. 
It  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  a  four  years'  course  will,  under 
some  form,  that  is,  with  some  new  degree,  be  maintained  for 
them  even  if  the  three  years'  course  would  secure  the  bachelors* 
degree. 

The  problem  is  certainly  a  grave  one.  Those  most  deeply 
interested  in  education  will  not  agree  in  the  solution,  and  we 
may  see  some  institutions  offering  a  three  years'  course,  and 
some  insisting  on  the  longer  period  within  the  next  decade.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  if  in  the  oldest  universities  the 
three  years'  course  is  established,  the  practical  American  mind 
will  let  the  longer  period  of  liberal  training  everywhere  dis- 
appear. The  change,  if  it  come,  may  prove  a  serious  loss  to 
some  of  the  smaller  colleges  which  have  had  a  most  honorable 
history,  and  have  conspicuously  shown  in  their  graduates  the 
value  of  four  years  of  liberal  training. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN   HENRY   BARROWS.   LL.D.. 

OBERLIN   COLLEGE,    OBERLIN,    OHIO. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  a  true  and  full  education^ 
designed  to  fit  men  for  complete  living,  must  deal  with  a  totality 
of  human  nature.  It  gives  over  body,  mind  and  soul  to  the 
educational  process.  The  work  of  the  college  differs  from  that 
of  the  university.  The  university  makes  specialists.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  college  is  to  make  men,  to  develop  human  nature  on 
all  sides,  including  the  moral  and  the  spiritual.  It  has  respect 
for  the  on-looking  spirit  that  is  to  live  for  God  and  with  God  in 
realms  celestial  and  unwasting. 

The  twentieth  century,  which  is  sure  to  witness  a  vast  increase 
in  the  facilities  for  university  training  in  America,  will  also  wit- 
ness, I  believe,  a  growing  tendency  and  purpose  to  make  educa- 
tion vital, — to  connect  it  with  life.  There  will  be  an  increasing 
apprehension  of  the  fact  that  inspiration  is  more  than  information  ; 
that  character,  springing  out  of  right  choices,  is  the  greatest 
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thing  in  the  world.  It  will  look  upon  the  human  soul,  not  as  a 
phonograph  to  repeat  mechanically  what  is  poured  into  it,  but  as 
a  dynamo  for  the  generation  of  power,  for  the  illumination, 
movement  and  gracious-handed  comfort  of  mankind.  I  believe 
that  already  a  new  vitality  marks  the  work  of  American  colleges. 
We  are  getting  closer  to  the  realities.  The  study  of  language  is 
more  and  more  an  appreciation  of  literature.  The  study  of 
history  is  less  and  less  a  study  of  dates  and  facts,  and  is 
increasingly  the  study  of  great  epochs  and  of  great  men.  The 
best  part  of  history  is  biography.  The  new  education  is  not 
ashamed  of  admiration,  of  enthusiasm,  of  hopefulness.  The 
newer  pedagogy  realizes  that  it  is  dullness  and  lack  of  interest 
that  wear  out  the  nerves  of  the  student,  and  that  young  people 
will  do  twice  as  much  work  under  a  teacher  who  inspires  them 
as  under  one  who  does  not.  The  new  education  puts  a  high 
estimate  upon  personality.  Personality  is  more  than  academic 
pomp  and  the  frozen  music  of  architecture  which  Tennyson,  in 
1830,  found  so  useless  to  him  at  Cambridge.  I  think  the  general 
opinion  among  graduates  is  that  men  who  most  largely  build 
themselves  into  their  students'  lives  are  remembered  for  what 
they  are  even  more  than  for  what  they  teach.  Ethical  and 
spiritual  influences  are  more  and  more  regarded  in  our  colleges. 
Now,  the  Christian  college  has  for  its  avowed  purpose  the 
moulding  of  the  heart  and  character,  the  shaping  of  the  will  and 
the  life.  ''Education,"  as  Herbert  Spencer  has  said,  *' is  to 
prepare  us  for  complete  living."  Man,  being  the  kind  of  person 
he  is,  needs  right  ideals,  and  something  besides:  he  needs  the 
spirit  and  the  heavenly  forces  which  help  him  to  fasten  his 
affections  on  right  ideals.  If  religion  is  something  worth  while 
in  education,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  declare  it,  to  announce 
it  in  every  wise  way.  The  aim  of  the  Christian  college  is  not 
reached  by  turning  out  students  who  are  merely  believers  in 
Christianity,  who  consent  calmly  and  indifferently  to  its  great 
creed.  It  aims  to  fill  its  students  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul ;  to 
make  them  alive  in  the  service  of  Christ ;  to  fill  them  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  It  purposes  to  send  them  forth 
equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  that  Book  which,  more  than  any 
other  book,  has  kindled  the  imagination  and  shaped  the  moral 
sentiment  of  mankind. 
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Larger  favor  and  more  general  acceptance  have  been  accorded 
to  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Christian  college  in  recent 
years.  The  president  of  a  state  university  has  affirmed  from  his 
own  experience  the  conviction  that  a  state  university  cannot 
exist  unless  it  is  founded  upon  a  religious  basis.  There  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  religion  must  be  an  integral  part  of  educa- 
tion. One  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  recently  declared  that 
there  never  had  been  a  stronger  desire  than  now  in  that  great 
university,  that  Christian  forces  should  be  brought  to  bear 
vigorously  upon  the  lives  of  the  students.  When  American 
Christians  are  educated  and  enlightened  enough  to  discriminate 
between  the  trivial  and  the  important,  and  to  agree  on  what  is 
essential  Christianity,  the  Christian  Church  will  very  likely 
insist  that  the  education  of  our  children  in  the  public  schools 
shall  be  essentially  Christian  education,  and  that  selections  from 
the  best  Book  in  the  world  shall  be  a  part  of  the  literature  read 
and  studied  by  all  who  are  trained  in  them.  Christianity  is  the 
dominating  force  of  our  civilization,  and  always  and  everywhere 
in  its  beautiful  spirit,  not  in  sectarian  forms,  should  be  the 
dominating  force  in  education. 

There  are  special  reasons  to-day  which  show  that  the  part 
taken  by  the  Christian  college  in  our  national  life  is  growingly 
important  and  strategic.  America,  already  the  richest  of 
nations,  is  to  become  far  richer.  The  tendency  of  opulence  is 
to  enervate.  Christian  character  needs  to  be  hardened  and 
fortified  against  luxury.  A  manhood  that  "  can  stand  money '* 
is  what  the  Christian  college  aims  to  produce.  Education, 
refinement,  culture,  wealth,  luxury,  mastery  over  material 
things,  may  become  powerful  forces  of  restlessness  and  vicious 
discontent  unless  they  are  penetrated  and  controlled  by  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  gives  peace,  love,  courage,  faith, 
hope  and  joy.  Our  civilization  rushes  to  a  vast  and  fatal  plunge 
unless  God  is  enthroned  in  the  educated  minds  of  our  people. 
Education  without  religion  is  architecture  with  foundation  and 
roof.  Christian  character  in  the  leaders  of  our  cities,  states  and 
other  communities,  and  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes,  is 
that  gracious  something  which  the  Christian  college  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  more  and  more  help  to  produce  and 
perfect. 


1 
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MILTON  ON  EDUCATION. 

PROF.    LKVERETT   W.    SPRING,   WILLIAMSTOWN,    MASS. 

PROFESSOR  Meiklejohn,  in  his  Tables  of  English  Liter- 
ature, describes  Milton's  vocations  as  follows:  "Student, 
political  writer,  poet,  Foreign  Secretary  to  Cromwell."  Though 
he  established  in  his  own  house  a  sort  of  private  academy  and 
devoted  for  a  series  of  years  tKe  greater  part  of  his  time  to 
teaching,  "schoolmaster"  is  not  included  in  the  list.  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  biographers 
"seem  inclined  to  shrink"  from  this  part  of  Milton's  career. 
If  they  mention  it  at  all  it  is  in  an  apologetic  tone,  as  if  the  busi- 
ness were  undertaken  not  as  a  means  of  livelihood  but  of  phi- 
lanthropy. The  doctor,  who  had  once  been  a  schoolmaster 
himself,  is  good  enough  to  say  in  reference  to  this  supposed 
timidity,  that  no  wise  man  will  consider  teaching  "in  itself 
disgraceful."  Though  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Tables  may  be 
defective,  the  later  biographers  do  not  ignore  Milton's  private 
academy. 

While  Dr.  Johnson  has  a  friendly  word  for  the  schoolmas- 
ters, the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  Milton  became  one 
did  afford  him  "  some  degree  of  merriment."  In  1639  ^^  ^'^^ 
travelling  on  the  Continent,  and  had  reached  Italy.  There  he 
received  disquieting  intelligence  from  England, — intelligence  of 
political  agitations,  the  consequences  of  which  no  one  could  fore- 
see— and  he  abandoned  his  tour  and  returned  home.  What 
did  this  ardent  patriot  do,  asks  Dr.  Johnson,  after  reaching  his 
imperilled  native  land?  Why,  he  opened  a  boarding  school, 
and  thus  great  promises  found  small  performance,  and  patriot- 
ism was  vapored  away  in  the  treadmill  of  obscure  drudgeries. 
Hence  Dr.  Johnson  is  amused.  Milton,  it  is  true,  did  not  find 
any  vocation  of  a  public  nature  awaiting  him  when  he  reached 
London.  If  he  had  chosen  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Court, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  found  a  welcome  there. 
Charles  had  always  been  friendly  to  literature,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  indifferent  to  overtures  from  the  author  of  Comus, 
fresh  from  social  and  intellectual  triumphs  in  Italy.  But  Milton 
distrusted  the  king,  and  was  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the 
opposition.     He  first  assured  his  independence  and  then  awaited 
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the  issue  of  events.  So  it  may  be,  as  has  been  suggested,  that 
he  "betook  himself  to  a  private  boarding  school  that  his  patriot- 
ism might  not  pass  into  vapor." 

In  considering  Milton's  Tract,  we  should  remember  that  he 
did  not  attempt  to  set  forth  in  it  any  general  scheme  of  education. 
He  had  in  mind  the  needs  of  a  single  class — the  sons  of  gentle- 
men from  twelve  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar restriction  in  the  scope  of  Locke's  Thoughts  Concerning 
Education,  which  appeared  some  fifty  years  later.  In  this 
respect  the  English  reformers  differed  from  their  great  contem- 
porary Comenius,  whose  comprehensive  system  of  instruction 
included  every  child  in  the  land.  What  changes  and  modifica- 
tions Milton  would  have  made  in  his  Tract  if  he  had  attempted 
to  adjust  it  to  the  necessities  of  so  broad  a  field  it  is  idle  to 
inquire,  but  he  could  hardly  fail  to  realize  the  impracticability  of 
the  scheme  as  it  stands  for  any  such  purpose. 

Though  Milton  was  thinking  of  a  particular  class  when  he 
wrote  his  letter  to  Master  Samuel  Hartlib,  some  of  his  observa- 
tions are  of  general  application.  He  emphasizes,  for  example, 
the  importance  of  agreeable  surroundings  while  the  work  of 
education  is  in  progress.  Accordingly  we  find  that  he  estab- 
lished his  school  in  Aldersgate,  a  pleasant  and  spacious  street 
in  a  quiet  part  of  London,  and  adorned  with  some  'notable 
buildings,  such  as  Peterhouse,  the  Earl  of  Thanet's  house,  and 
the^Moor  and  Sun  taverns.  Lord  Shaftsbury  and  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  not  to  mention  other  men  of  rank  and  importance, 
afterwards  resided  in  this  street. 

Nor  will  there  be  much  dissent  from  Milton's  views  in  regard 
to  what  should  be  the  purpose  of  education — good  citizenship. 
**  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education,"  he  says, 
'*  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully  and  mag- 
nanimously all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and 
war."  No  doubt  the  distractions  of  the  period  led  him  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  a  suitable  training  for  citizenship.  He 
believes  the  nation  is  suffering  in  consequence  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  schools,  and  hopes  that  "  these  few  observations 
which  .  .  .  are  as  it  were  the  burnishing  of  many  studious  and 
contemplative  years"  may  be  of  service  in  this  day  of  extreme 
need. 
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Milton  makes  two  serious  charges  against  current  methods. 
In  the  first  place  they  involve  a  waste  of  time,  and  then, — what 
is  worse — they  transform  and  deform  everything  into**  a  grind." 
No  pleasure  or  zest  is  possible  when  young  men  are  haled  and 
dragged  to  "  an  assinine  feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles  "  which 
the  existing  systems  commonly  offer  them.  He  proposes  to 
show  them  a  more  excellent  way;  to  lead  them  by  a  path  "so 
full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds,  that  the  harp  of 
Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 

We  are  somewhat  staggered,  it  must  be  confessed,  when  we 
learn  that  Milton  would  inaugurate  his  educational  reforms  by 
abolishing  universities.  The  education  which  he  outlines  begins 
and  ends  in  the  same  institution.  He  enlarges  the  curriculum 
'  of  the  ordinary  academy  so  that  it  will  meet  the  wants  of  stu- 
dents in  everything  except  professional  studies,  which  must  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Instead  of  two  great  centers  of  learn- 
ing like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Milton  would  apparently  place 
one  of  his  academy-universities  in  every  considerable  town  in 
England.  He  would  provide  a  building  for  it  "big  enough  to 
•  lodge  one  hundred  and  fiftj'^  persons  ...  all  under  the  govern- 
ment of  one  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  rather  to 
do  all  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done."  This  "  house 
of  scholarship,"  supplemented  by  '*  some  peculiar  College  of 
Law  or  Physics,"  would  in  his  judgment  prove  to  be  a  great 
advance  in  educational  equipment. 

Milton  discusses  the  details  of  his  proposed  system  under  three 
heads — studies,  exercise,  diet. 

The  last  topic  he  dismisses  with  scant  consideration.  Indeed, 
he  devotes  but  a  single  sentence  to  it,  and  that  very  brief  for  a 
man  who  could  on  occasion  crowd  into  one  three  or  four  hundred 
words.  He  says  that  students  should  board  in  the  academy, 
and  that  the  table  should  be  "  plain,  healthful  and  moderate." 

To  the  subject  of  exercise  considerable  space  is  given.  This 
result  follows  naturally  enough,  because  Milton  undertakes  to 
prepare  his  pupils  for  the  duties  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace. 
Therefore  fencing,  wrestling,  extended  military  exercises  and 
maneuvres  are  included  in  his  program.  In  addition  he  advises 
expeditions  to  every  part  of  the  country,  so  that  the  young  men 
may  become  familiar  with  its  soil,  towns  and  harbors.     What  is 
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more,  he  would  take  them  on  summer  cruises,  and  teach  them 
some  practical  knowledge  of  seamanship. 

Milton  criticises  the  schools  and  universities  because  they 
begin,  not  with  things  which  are  interesting  and  readily  appre- 
hended, but  with  "intellective  abstractions  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics." As  a  consequence  there  follows  an  inevitable  reaction, 
*  which  leads  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning.  Through  this 
mismanagement,  in  connection  with  other  follies,  we  are  cursed 
with  a  generation  of  ignorantly  zealous  divines ;  of  lawyers 
more  interested  in  fat  contentions  and  flowing  fees  than  in  the 
establishment  of  justice  and  equity ;  of  politicians  without  a 
spark  of  virtue  or  patriotism  ;  of  idlers  who  spend  their  days  in 
careless  ease  and  luxury. 

Now,  Milton  begins  his  education,  which  he  hopes  may  be 
*'  the  occasion  and  excitement  of  great  good  to  this  island," 
with  the  study  of  language.  But  he  endeavors  to  make  this 
study  a  means  of  entrance  into  the  life  of  the  people,  of  gaining 
possession  of  the  solid  things  which  language  contains,  rather 
than  an  idle  toying  with  words  and  lexicons.  With  this  pur- 
pose in  view  he  prescribes  a  very  formidable  course  in  the 
classics  and  other  literatures.  He  insists  upon  laying  a  good 
foundation  of  grammatical  rules,  paying  especial  attention  to 
pronunciation,  so  that  the  pupil  shall  not  '*  smatter  Latin  with 
an  English  mouth,"  but  acquire  something  of  the  distinctness 
and  grace  of  the  Italians.  He  would  also  have  an  attractive 
book  on  education  read — Cebes,  Plutarch  or  Qpintilian.  At 
the  same  time  arithmetic  should  not  be  neglected,  nor  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  nor  "  the  easy  grounds  of  religion  and  the 
story  of  Scripture." 

Then  books  on  agriculture  should  be  studied — Varro  and  Cato, 
for  instance,  as  calculated  to  stimulate  interest  in  rural  pursuits. 
In  connection  with  them  the  study  of  geography  and  natural 
philosophy  should  be  taken  up. 

Next,  the  young  men  are  to  read  "  all  the  historical  physiology 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus "  and  "the  natural  questions" 
discussed  by  Pliny,  Solinus  and  other  writers.  Architecture, 
engineering,  navigation,  music  and  a  list  of  ten  of  the  most 
difficult  Latin  and  Greek  poets  succeed  these  writers. 

Alter  so  much  preparation,  the  time  has  come  for  a  serious 
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consideration  of  moral  good  and  evil ;  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
study  of  economics  and  politics,  of  constitutional  history  from  the 
time  of  Moses  down  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  Britain. 
Italian  may  be  *'  easily  learned  at  any  odd  hour,"  while  these 
more  serious  studies  are  in  progress.  Sundays  and  every  even- 
ing should  be  devoted  to  theology  and  church  history.  Inci- 
dentally, Hebrew  will  be  acquired;  possibly  Chaldee  and 
Syriac ! 

When  all  this  has  been  done  the  student  will  be  prepared  for 
the  great  histories,  poems,  dramas  and  orations  of  antiquity. 
They  should  not  only  be  read,  but  some  of  them  *'  got  by  mem- 
ory, and  solemnly  pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace." 

The  final  studies  of  the  scheme, — studies  which  were  expected 
to  be  useful  in  the  matter  of  writing  and  speaking — are  logic, 
rhetoric  and  poetics.  Such  an  education,  Milton  was  confident, 
would  "  mightily  redound  to  the  good  of  the  nation." 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  wrote  the  most  notable  criticism  that  has 
been  made  upon  the  Tract,  pronounced  the  scheme  impracti- 
cable. Milton  himself  evidently  feared  that  there  might  be 
some  ground  for  this  criticism,  as  he  acknowledges  in  conclud- 
ing his  exposition  of  *'  the  best  and  noblest  way  of  education  " — 
*'  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in  that  counts  himself 
a  teacher."  He  hoped  that  the  diflSculties  would  prove  much 
less  in  the  actual  assay  than  at  a  distance.  The  real  question 
is,  as  Professor  Masson  observes,  whether  this  system  moves  in 
the  right  direction.  It  did  suggest  important  improvements,  to 
one  of  which — the  introduction  of  physical  science  into  the 
schools — Dr.  Johnson  specifically  objected,  but  subsequent  opin- 
ion has  gone  altogether  with  Milton.  The  most  serious  charge 
which  has  been  made  against  this  "best  and  noblest  way  of 
education  "  is  that  it  ignores  English  ;  that,  for  instance,  it  pro- 
poses to  teach  physical  science  through  the  medium  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  Whether  or  not  it  were  the  only  available  one  in 
Milton's  day,  it  has  long  been  antiquated.  Take  out  this  obso- 
lete element  from  the  scheme,  and  we  may  say  with  Professor 
Masson:  *'The  rest  lasts.  Above  all  .  .  .  the  faith  it  incul- 
cates in  the  powers  of  the  young  human  spirit,  if  rightly  matured 
and  directed,  are  merits  everlasting." 
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(Concluded.^ 

WITH  reference  to  the  subject-matter,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  it  lies  within  the  province  of  normal  school 
teachers  to  make  contributions  to  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  materials  for  instruction.  Unearthing  sources  in  history  and 
discovering  new  laws  in  physics  and  chemistry  do  not  lie  within 
their  province,  but  very  properly  and  necessarily  the  pedagog- 
ical selection  and  arrangement  of  the  material  should  be  under- 
taken by  normal  school  teachers.  Though  they  may  not  have 
time  to  write  entire  text-books  on  their  subjects,  they  ought  to 
collaborate  with  university  men  in  the  compilation  of  their 
books.  University  men  naturally  make  contributions  to  the 
subject-matter  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  logical  and 
scientific  development  of  the  subject,  and  take  little  or  no  account 
of  pedagogical  considerations.  Collaboration  would  be  recip- 
rocally benefited,  for  both  are  engaged  in  teaching,  and  good 
teaching  must  ever  regard  both  the  scientific  and  the  pedagogic 
aspect  of  the  subjects.  Neither  can  be  slighted  and  have  the 
best  results  follow.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  text-books  are 
written  by  the  specialists,  with  reference  to  the  subject,  or  by 
practical  school  men,  which  have  given  us  curious  mixtures  of 
the  so-called  practical  and  the  semblance  of  method.  The 
book  written  by  the  practical  teacher  of  limited  scholarship  too 
often  exhibits  the  mere  skeletons  of  subjects,  and  these  badly  out 
of  proportion.  Witness  some  of  the  histories  that  our  children 
have  been  obliged  to  study :  beautifully  skeletonized,  but  so 
devoid  of  that  which  makes  the  life  of  historical  study, — the 
facts  and  details  themselves — they  are  so  dry  that  they  can  but 
serve  as  fossils  to  remind  the  future  generations  of  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  past.  So  book  making  should  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  empiricist.  To  wholly  divorce  teaching  from  scholarship 
and  consider  technique  alone  is  narrowing  in  the  extreme. 

Some  of  our  text-books  are  also  still  written  by  the  literary 
hack,  who  is  ready  to  compile  a  dictionary,  annotate  a  classical 
text,  or  write  an  algebra  as  the  occasion  oflfers.     On  such  stuif 
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as  these  pan-geniuses  ground  out  many  pupils  of  past  genera- 
tions have  been  fed,  and  unfortunately  some  of  the  same  pabu- 
lum is  still  on  the  market.  The  teachings  of  such  books  have 
furnished  no  inspiration  toward  scholarship,  and  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  history,  the  teachings  have  been  absolutely  per- 
nicious. Undoubtedly  the  type  of  text-books  on  history  which 
reigned  supreme  for  a  generation  or  more  was  responsible  for 
the  intense  dislike  for  history  which  was  almost  universal  among 
children.  More  than  that,  very  undesirable  and  almost  ineradi- 
cable national  prejudices  and  animosities  have  been  enkindled 
and  perpetuated  by  these  injudicious  writers — not  historians,  but 
mongers  of  tales  which  have  become  distorted  through  their 
own  unbridled  fancy.* 

Although  highly  desirable  that  normal  school  teachers  should 
be  instrumental  in  the  arrangement  of  books  both  for  the  normal 
schools  and  for  the  lower  schools,  yet  they  have  done  very  little 
in  this  direction.  In  considering  this  matter  I  have  examined 
the  books  used  in  the  normal  schools,  and  find  scarcely  a  book 
that  has  been  wTitten  by  a  normal  school  teacher.  A  few  excep- 
tions of  course  are  known ;  for  example,  the  very  important 
work  of  Professor  Shutts  on  Geometry,  Parker's  Talks  on  Ped- 
agogics, Milne's  algebras  and  geometries,  Seeley's  History  of 
Education,  Taylor's  Study  of  the  Child,  Kirkpatrick's  Inductive 
Psychology,  the  McMurrys'  books  on  methodology,  Boyer's 
Principles  and  Methods,  Putnam's  Pedagogics,  Hewett's  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogy,  Miss  Mead's  work  on  English,  Miss 
Mooney's  studies  in  Rhetoric,  Rettger's  Physiology,  and  a  few 
others  occasionally  find  their  way  into  the  normal  schools.  But 
the  list  is  soon  exhausted.  In  a  given  school  only  a  very  few  of 
the  -above  list  or  of  others  written  by  normal  school  teachers  ever 
find  their  way  into  the  school  as  regular  texts.  In  the  Mil- 
waukee school  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  books  listed 
as  texts  and  frequently  used  references,  only  seven  were  written 
by  normal  school  teachers.  Only  four  of  these  are  really  used 
as  texts.  Turning  to  elementary  and  high  school  books  the 
case  is  little  diflferent.  Scarcely  a  book  of  any  influence  in 
shaping  the  teaching  and  written  by  a  normal  school  man  is  to 
be  found  in  the  lower  schools.     Again,  here  we  find  exceptions. 

♦  See  Educational  Rnitrtv^  Jan.,  1900. 
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We  could  all  name  John  W.  Cook's  arithmetics,  Milne's  series 
of  .mathematics  and  a  few  others,  but  the  list  would  be  even 
shorter  than  the  one  of  those  in  use  in  the  normal  schools. 
Even  the  high  school  teachers  are  shaping  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  arrangement  of  subject-matter  much  more  than  we 
are.  We  seem  to  think  that  our  teaching  and  the  notebooks 
our  students  carry  away  with  them  will  shape  thought  suffi- 
ciently. But  do  not  be  deceived.  The  text-books  in  use  in  the 
schools  not  presided  over  by  experts  do  more  to  shap#  the 
methods,  the  arrangement  and  selection  of  material  than  any 
didactics  the  students  get  in  their  training  course.  This  leads 
me  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  publication.  Nothing  will 
serve  to  shape  and  crystallize  thinking  so  much  as  printer's  ink. 
The  advertiser  believes  this ;  otherwise  whole  pages  of  the 
newspapers  would  not  be  devoted  to  advertising  alone,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  sheet  full  of  disguised  hooks ;  otherwise 
Whole  tons  of  booklets  and  circulars  would  not  be  thrown  so 
indiscriminately  about  the  streets.  They  know  the  print  will 
catch  the  eyes  of  the  multitudes  and  the  dollars  of  a  goodly  pro- 
portion. The  politicians  believe  in  the  efficiency  of  printer's 
ink,  also.  Otherwise  newspapers  would  not  be  maintained  as 
political  organs  nor  campaign  literature  by  the  million  dollars' 
worth  scattered  broadcast  through  the  land.  They  know  that 
the  expressions  of  the  few,  crystallized  by  printer's  ink,  will 
become  the  beliefs  of  the  many. .  Indeed,  it  is  true  that  "  A 
drop  of  ink  may  make  a  million  think ! " 

As  an  illustration  of  the  increased  power  a  doctrine  may  as- 
sume when  published  over  that  which  it  has  when  merely  orally 
transmitted,  I  may  instance  Superintendent  Harvey's  ''lesson 
plan  "  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  apperception.  This  method  he, 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  Patzer,  had  worked  out  very  defi- 
nitely, and  it  had  gone  into  operation  in  one  school ;  it  had  been 
re-echoed  throughout  the  State  teachers'  institutes  by  institute  con- 
ductors.  But  as  soon  as  he  crystallized  his  thought  by  publica- 
H  tion,  his  ideas  were  definitely  seized  upon  and  their  influence 

'  increased  a  hundred-fold  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

To  illustrate  how  men  and  schools  become  known  through 
publication,  everyone  can  instantly  tell  who  the  McMurrys  are, 
who  De  Garmo,  Van  Liew,  John  W.  Cook,  Harlow  Russell, 
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Jackman  and  Francis  W.  Parker  are ;  everyone  knows  also  for 
what  they  stand,  and  also  a  great  deal  about  the  respective 
schools  in  which  these  men  have  worked.  They  are  known 
through  their  publications.  Other  men,— other  schools  doing 
equally  good  work,  but  unheralded  by  books  and  writings — 
have  become  known  only  locally.  Moreover  their  influence 
has  been  only  local.  The  writings  of  the  former  reach  larger 
audiences  than  their  voices  could  possibly  command.  Printing, 
that  great  agent  which  differentiates  modern  civilization  from 
Middle  Age  methods,  should  be  used  to  spread  the  influence  of 
the  normal  schools.  The  college  man  who  makes  no  use  of 
printer's  ink  is  exerting  only  a  tithe  of  his  legitimate  influence. 
I  know  of  two  brothers,  both  college  professors,  and  probably  of 
equal  abilities,  but  whose  influences  have  been  of  widely  differ- 
ing degrees.  The  one  has  been  a  most  devoted  teacher,  spend- 
ing his  entire  time  in  the  classroom  of  a  small  college.  His 
entire  energies  have  been  spent  in  trying  to  mold  and  shape  the 
lives  of  the  youth  who  have  come  to  his  classroom.  I  have 
lived  all  my  life  within  a  hundred  miles  of  his  college,  yet  until 
a  few  days  ago  I  never  knew  of  his  existence.  Someone  who 
knew  him  intimately,  recognizing  his  superior  abilities,  induced 
him  to  enter  upon  a  broader  field  of  work,  and  the  world  began  to 
hear  his  name,  The  name  of  the  brother  is  known  to  almost 
every  boy  of  high  school  age  throughout  the  country.  Indi- 
rectly his  labors  have  influenced,  in  certain  directions,  many 
thousands  of  lives.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  if  a  part  of  the  time 
of  the  other,  so  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  class  room,  had 
been  expended  in  some  form  of  constructive  work,  that  his  local 
influence  would  have  been  not  one  whit  decreased,  rather  in- 
creased, and  the  aggregate  value  of  his  services  to  mankind 
would  have  been  vastly  multiplied.  If  one  has  light  it  should 
not  be  hid  under  a  bushel ! 

Talmage  and  Moody  without  printer's  ink  would  have  been 
comparatively  unknown.  As  it  is,  it  is  said  that  more  people 
have  read  Talmage  within  the  past  decade  than  have  read  the 
Bible  itself.  His  doctrines  and  tenets  are  known  in  every  village 
and  hamlet  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Suppose  that  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten,  Twelve, 
Fifteen  and  Seven  had  never  been  published?     The  spirit  of 
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them  would  have  suffered  great  perversion  by  oral  communica- 
tion, their  influence  would  have  been  largely  local,  and  would 
soon  have  almost  entirely  evaporated.  As  it  is  they  have  been 
the  most  important  leavening  agencies  in  our  educational  organ- 
ization that  have  been  known  in  all  our  history. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  consider  that  the  normal  schools  are 
maintained  in  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  that 
it  is  but  a  fair  proposition  to  maintain  that  the  normal  schools 
oujght  to  extend  their  influence  in  every  legitimate  manner  pos- 
sible. One  way  is  by  direct  class-room  teaching ;  another  by 
institute  work.  These  are  basal,  but  I  believe  that  influence 
would  be  much  extended  and  good  points  thoroughly  clinched 
by  a  judicious  use  of  printer's  ink.  Every  good  teacher  finds  it 
necessary  to  depart  radically  from  the  text-books.  In  such 
cases  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have  carefully  digested  and 
well  formulated  thoughts  to  substitute.  These  might  be  indicated 
in  syllabi,  outlines  of  lectures  with  carefully  worded  definitions, 
reading  references,  etc.  The  advantage  will  be  manifold.  It 
would,  in  the  first  place,  serve  to  clarify  and  enlarge  the 
teacher's  thoughts  by  necessitating  careful  and  exhaustive  think- 
ing. Secondly,  it  would  crystallize  his  ideas  so  that  they  might 
reach  in  a  definite  form  an  enlarged  circle  of  students.  Further- 
more the  syllabi  would  be  of  great  aid  to  students  in  reviewing, 
and  would  s.ave  much  needless  note  taking.  Other  advantages 
might  be  named,  but  they  are  so  obvious  to  everyone  that  an 
enumeration  is  rendered  unnecessary.  I  can  merely  enumerate 
other  lines  than  collaboration  in  text-book  making  that  ought  to 
be  attempted  by  normal  school  teachers.  These  other  lines  indi- 
cate the  meeting  place  of  theory  and  of  subject-matter.  These 
might  properly  include  considerations  of  general  method, 
methods  in  special  subjects,  ethical  and  culture  values  of  special 
subjects,  social  and  economic  aspects  of  education,  educational 
values,  relation  of  parents  and  teachers,  the  teacher  as  a  social 
factor,  hygienic  conditions  of  buildings,  hygiene  of  instruction,  ed- 
ucational values,  courses  of  study,  etc.  One  of  the  most  definite 
examples  of  investigation  of  methodology  that  has  been  carried 
out  in  normal  schools  is  that  of  Superintendent  Harvey's  '*  lesson 
plan,"  begun  by  him  when  President  of  the  Milwaukee  Normal, 
and  now  being  elaborated  by  Professor  Patzer  of  the  same  school. 
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All  are  familiar  with  Colonel  Parker's  ideas  of  correlation  worked 
out  in  the  Chicago  Normal,  and  Dr.  Sheldon's  ideas  in  nature 
study  which  took  shape  in  the  Oswego  Normal.  Very  careful 
investigative  work  is  being  pursued  also  at  the  Philadelphia 
Normal,  the  Westfield  and  Worcester  Normals  in  Massachusetts, 
and  at  several  others  throughout  the  country.  But  in  the  major- 
ity of  normal  schools  very  little  is  being  attempted. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  experiment  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Milwaukee  school  to  determine  whether  arithmetic  as  a  for- 
mal study  cannot  be  entirely  omitted  from  the  first  two  grades 
of  school.  When  the  experiment  has  been  sufficiently  extended 
the  results  will  be  of  far  greater  value  than  any  mere  opinion. 

Subjects  similar  to  many  that  come  before  teachers'  associa- 
tions are  proper  questions  for  investigation,  and  no  one  doubts 
the  beneficial  effects  coming  from  such  investigation  and  ex- 
change of  thought.  However,  the  work  I  have  in  mind  should 
be  more  really  investigative  than  much  of  that  usually  con- 
sidered in  popular  assemblages. 

To  instance  a  few  reports  that  are  right  in  line  with  my 
thought  I  select  Professor  Patzer's  report  on  the  '*  lesson  plan," 
President  Adams  report  on  shortening  and  enriching  the  course 
of  study  in  the  grades,  and  President  Salisbury's  report  on  the 
rural  school  problem.  All  reports  of  exceeding  value  and  all 
strictly  within  the  realm  of  educational  problems. 

Now,  I  believe  that  we  are  not  exercising  our  prerogative  of 
influencing  pedagogic  thought  to  the  degree  which  we  ought. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  of  those  great  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twelve,  and  Seven  have  been  formulated 
by  non-normal  men.  The  Committee  of  Ten  was  composed  of 
seven  college  professors  and  presidents,  two  high  school  princi- 
pals and  Dr.  Harris,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
The  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  composed  of  thirteen  city  super- 
intendents, one  college  president,  and  Dr.  Harris.  When  we 
consider  that  this  report  was  chiefly  concerned  with  elementarj- 
school  organization  and  the  training  of  teachers, — the  very 
function  for  which  normal  schools  are  organized — we  have 
cause  to  reflect  and  ask  ourselves  why  normal  schools  should 
not  have  been  represented?  Was  it  discrimination  against  us  or 
was  it  because  of  our  usual  apathy  in  doing  investigative  work  ? 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on  History,  which  deals, 
with  history  teaching  from  the  primary  school  through  the  high 
school,  was  prepared  solely  by  college  professors.  Thus  we  see 
that  all  of  the  important  reports  on  school  organization,  the 
reports  which  are  classic  and  which  have  had  more  to  do  with 
determining  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter, 
and  even  methods  of  presentation,  than  any  other  documents 
that  have  ever  appeared,  have  not  had  the  influence  of  a  single 
normal  school  man  in  their  preparation. 

When  we  consider  that  the  bulk  of  all  our  text-books  and 
psychologies  and  books  on  method  are  written  by  university 
men,  it  would  appear  that  we  are  merely  taking  at  secondhand 
all  our  pedagogic  creeds,  and  re-echoing  what  others  have 
wrought  out.  I  believe  we  ought  to  be  active  in  producing  as 
well  as  in  conserving  and  re-echoing.  I  say  this  in  no  pessi- 
mistic or  iconoclastic  spirit.  I  have  made  simply  an  inventory 
of  present  conditions  with  suggestions  for  the  future.  We  have 
many  men  in  the  normal  schools,  and  the  number  is  increasing, 
who  are  able  to  do  work  of  a  high  character.  All  they  need  is 
encouragement  and  opportunity.  This  leads  me  to  a  most 
important  .consideration — that  of  time. 

In  order  to  perform  successfully  such  work  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, teachers  must  have  time.  Time  is  the  prime  desideratum 
in  any  work  which  is  not  wholly  mechanical.  Wherever  work 
may  be  performed  in  a  routine,  mechanical  way,  inventions  may 
be  contrived  whereby  the  time  element  is  annihilated  or  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  But,  wherever  work  requires  the  highest 
thought,  there  can  be  no  device  which  will  quicken  brain  action. 
It  is  mistaken  economy  at  any  time  to  overload  teachers  with 
class-room  work,  and  expect  the  best  results.  At  the  present 
time,  with  the  multiplication  of  laboratory  appliances  and  librarj^ 
equipment,  it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  utilize  successfully 
these  important  aids  and  at  the  same  time  conduct  as  many 
classes  as  in  years  past.  Proper  use  of  libraries  and  laboratories 
entails  twice  as  much  work  upon  teachers  as  the  one-text 
method. 

The  value  of  the  normal  teacher's  service  is  apt  to  be  judged 
by  false  standards ;  the  special  conditions  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  work  are  apt  to  be  ignored.     The  commercial  con- 
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ception  is  that  of  a  certain  number  of  hours  engaged  in  a  certain 
occupation  (hearing  classes).  There  can  hardly  be  conceived 
a  more  unjust  and  more  discouraging  method  of  measuring  a 
professor's  proficiency  than  by  the  product  of  hours  by  students. 
These  standards  are  naturally  resorted  to  because  easy  to  apply  ; 
but  their  true  value  is  always  overrated. 

*'The  professor  is  (should  be)  paid  not  so  much  for  what  he 
does  as  for  what  he  is.  His  services  do  not  end  when  he  leaves 
the  lecture  hall ;  in  the  classroom  and  out  of  it,  in  his  labora- 
tory and  in  his  study,  in  term  time  and  in  vacation,  he  is  on 
duty,  and  is  glad  to  be  on  duty  in  the  interests  of  the  institution 
whose  organic  life  he  shares."  * 

Every  teacher  in  the  normal  school  should  have  time  to  use 
libraries  and  equipment  to  the  best  advantage  of  his  students, 
and  every  teacher  capable  of  constructive  work  should  be  given 
time  and  equipment  for  pursuing  it.  Some  teachers  may  not  be 
able  to  do  more  than  routine  work,  but  all  who  can  should  be 
given  every  aid  and  encouragement  possible.  Let  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  their  work  after  a  given  time  determine  whether  they  be 
continued  in  the  grant  of  extra  time  for  such  work.  Any  con- 
structive work  requires  abundant  time  for  sustained  thought. 
The  university  professor  is  granted  time  for  his  investigations. 
His  services  are  not  measured  alone  by  the  number  of  classes 
he  hears.  Now,  research Work  in  pedagogics  demands  as  much 
time  as  original  work  in  the  sciences.  Hence,  the  normal 
school  teacher  should  be  granted  similar  opportunities  to  those 
granted  the  university  professor. 

The  N.  E.  A.  Committee  on  Normal  Schools  uttered  no 
greater  truth  than  when  they  said  that  *'  To  enable  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  to  do  the  kind  and  character  of  work 
needed,  as  well  as  to  insure  in  them  the  best  possible  attitude 
toward  the  work,  the  maximum  amount  of  class-room  work 
should  not  exceed  twenty  class  hours  per  week,  and  it  would 
be  much  better  for  all  interests  concerned  if  the  maximum 
amount  was  placed  at  fifteen  class  hours  per  week.  The  over- 
working of  teachers,  as  is  common  in  normal  schools,  on  the 
theory  that  the  more  hours  required  in  the  classroom  the  more 
economical  the  arrangement,  is  contrary  to  business  judgment 
or  common  sense,  and  always  depreciates  the  character  of  the 

*  Ed.  Rev.  i6,  p.  432-3. 
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work  where  practiced.  There  are  many  other  duties  that  each 
teacher  owes  his  students  and  his  work  besides  hearing  class 
recitations." 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked  as  to  whether  the  prac- 
tice school  should  be  turned  into  an  experiment  station  ?  While 
the  regular  work  should  never  become  topsy-turvy  and  suffer 
from  useless  trials  and  experimentation,  yet  I  believe  with  the 
N.  E.  A.  Committee  on  Normal  Schools  that  '*  A  training  school 
should  be  a  place  for  illustrating,  testing  and,  at  least  in  part, 
originating  theory.  A  practice  school,  because  it  is  a  practice 
school,  is  surrounded  by  an  experimental  atmosphere ;  this, 
instead  of  being  a  defect,  is  a  marked  merit.  It  means  that 
all  persons  concerned  in  the  school  are  looking  for  progressive 
ideas  and  practices. ''^ 

Again,  should  students  undertake  experimentation?  In  gen- 
eral, no ;  at  least,  not  unless  under  careful  guidance.  But  all 
should  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  independence.  We  ^re  con- 
stantly demanding  originality  and  independence  even  in  the 
grades;  then  why  not  of  normal  students?  Some  of  the  most 
capable  may  occasionally  undertake  a  well-defined  piece  of 
research  ;  c,  g,y  the  study  of  an  individual  child  or  a  particular 
school  course.  But  I  do  contend  that  all  students  should  get 
in  touch  with  first-hand  methods,  should  not  be  content  with 
statements  of  teacher  or  books,  but  should  be  '*  eager  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  deliverance 
of  research."  To  paraphrase  President  Hyde's  statements 
regarding  training  of  theological  students,  **  When  students 
untrained  in  independent  methods  become  teachers  they  lose 
power  as  years  go  on.  No  one  can  stock  up  in  three  or  four 
years  with  enough  ideas  to  feed  a  school  upon  for  the  rest  of 
one's  life.  Even  the  truth  that  a  man  gets  in  this  second-hand 
way  speedily  dries  up  and  shrivels  on  his  hands." 

Every  teacher  in  a  normal  school  or  any  other  school  ought 
to  be  imbued  with  the  comparative  method  of  study.  This 
method  of  study  ought  to  permeate  the  atmosphere  of  the  en- 
tire school,  so  that  all  students  would  catch  the  contagion.  The 
students  who  graduate  feeling  that  the  normal  teachers  have 
presented  them  closed  systems  of  instruction,  who  feel  that  all 
of  importance  has  been   imparted  to  them,  who  expect  to  go 
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forth  and  merely  imitate,  will  never,  until  they  disillusion 
themselves,  advance  their  profession  very  much.  The  suc- 
cessful teachers  are  the  ones  who  understand  that  there  are  no 
prescriptions  pansophic  enough  to  meet  all  the  contingencies 
that  will  arise  in  their  work.  Even  though  they  become  mas- 
ters of  their  subjects,  and  in  addition,  if  it  were  possible,  obtain 
the  best  methods  of  logical  division  of  subjects  and  the  most 
approved  theoretical  methods  of  presentation,  there  will  still 
remain  the  ever  new  problem  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  receive 
the  instruction.  Mental  life  is  a  complex  of  so  many  incalcula- 
ble factors  that  no  amount  of  prevision  will  ever  disclose  it  to 
be  a  machine  which  can  be  set  up,  taken  apart,  or  run  accord- 
ing to  directions.  It  is  not  so  important  that  pupil  teachers  feel 
that  they  have  reached  the  solution  of  every  problem  as  that 
they  really  feel  that  problems  exist,  and  that  it  is  their  divine 
duty  to  assist  in  their  solution.  The  average  teacher  does  not 
know  that  there  are  problems,  at  least  for  her.  She  takes  her 
lx)ok  of  answers,  her  normal  note-book,  and  uses  it  much  the 
same  way  as  the  mechanic  uses  the  '*  ready  reckoners." 

In  conclusion,  I  hold  with  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee,  that 
**  while  the  use  of  a  training  school  for  originating  theory  is 
subordinate  to  testing  and  illustrating  theories,  this  use  is,  nev- 
ertheless, of  great  importance.  Both  faculty  and  students  should 
feel  that  not  all  the  good  theory  is  discovered,  and  should  be 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  ideas."  The  admonitions  of  Dr. 
C.  K.  Adams  should  also  be  heeded :  "  Let  the  normal  schools 
ever  keep  before  their  eyes  the  fundamental  law  which  declares 
that  the  real  thing  is  to  kindle  a  glowing  and  lasting  fire  in  the 
pupil's  heart.  .  .  .  That  it  is  not  to  fill  the  children's  heads 
with  facts,  but  to  develop  in  them  certain  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics, certain  habits  and  methods  of  thought  and  feeling  and 
action." 
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THE  PLACE  OF  PRINCIPLE  IN  INSTRUCTION. 

PROF.   FRANK    P.   BACHMAK,   VALLEY   CITY,   NORTH   DAKOTA. 

^^  T\RINCIPLE,"  says  Webster,  '*  is  a  fundamental  truth  or 

A  tenet ;  a  settled  rule  of  action  ;  a  governing  law  of  con- 
duct ;  an  opinion  or  belief  that  exercises  a  directing  influence 
upon  life  and  behavior."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  shall  use 
the  word  principle. 

The  position  that  should  be  given  anything  in  education  must 
be  determined,  first,  by  the  value  it  has  for  individual  and 
national  life ;  second,  by  its  utility  in  attaining  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation ;  third,  by  the  influence  it  will  have  upon  the  selection  of 
subject-matter,  upon  method  of  instruction,  and  upon  the  gen- 
eral effectiveness  of  school  work.  To  determine  the  place  that 
should  be  given  principle  in  instruction,  we  shall  discuss  the 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  these  conditions,  considering 
first  the  value  of  principle  to  the  life  of  the  individual. 

In  the  mental  life  of  the  individual  principle  serves  as  the 
basis  of  interpretation.  Men  through  all  the  ages  saw  unsup- 
ported bodies  fall,  and  wondered  why.  After  the  demonstra- 
tion  by  Magellan  that  the  earth  was  round,  h  was  a  problem. 
Why  did  not  houses  and  rocks  on  the  lower  surface  fall  off? 
The  answer  was  found  in  the  theory  of  gravitation.  It  is  only 
possible  to  understand  these  phenomena  as  they  are  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  this  theory. 

Everything  in  nature  seems  to  be  individual.  If  nature  is 
viewed  in  the  light  of  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  order  or  system. 
A  knowledge  of  principle  enables  the  mind  to  see  order  in 
diversity,  to  bring  various  individuals  into  classes,  to  view 
nature  as  one  organized  whole.  On  the  basis  of  principle 
animals  are  classified.  Study  the  bill  of  the  hen,  the  duck  and 
the  vulture  as  individuals  and  each  is  different.  View  them  in 
the  light  of  the  law  of  adaptation  and  they  are  alike.  Study  the 
soil,  plants  and  animals  of  a  grove  as  separate  things  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  relation  between  them.  Study  them  in  the 
light  of  organic  unity  and  each  will  be  found  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  an  highly  organized  whole. 

Emotion  is  the  result  of  a  complex  mental  state.  A  particu- 
lar fact — the  unkind  treatment  of  a  woman — may  arouse  it,  but 
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the  deepest  emotions  are  aroused  and  prolonged  iy  principles. 
Newton  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  first  grasped  the  law 
of  gravitation.  The  power  oF  an  ideal  to  arouse  emotion  is  even 
greater  than  that  of  an  abstract  law.  One  needs  but  to  concen- 
trate his  attention  for  a  moment  upon  his  ideal  of  life,  of  success, 
of  a  home,  to  feel  the  emotional  effects. 

Principle  exerts  nowhere  such  influence  as  in  the  volitional 
life  of  the  individual.  In  this  relation  it  performs  three  func- 
tions,— inspires,  guides  and  serves  as  ends  of  actions.  The 
truth  of  this  is  too  well  understood  to  need  discussion. 

From  this  brief  analysis  it  is  seen  that  in  all  the  different 
phases  of  individual  life  principle  plays  a  fundamental  part.  A 
knowledge  of  principle  frees  the  individual  from  bondage  to  the 
particular,  gives  universality  to  his  intellectual  life ;  it  enables 
him  to  see  the  meaning  of  things,  to  view  the  world  as  an  organ- 
ized whole.  Principles  are  the  abiding  stimuli  of  emotions,  and 
serve  as  guides  and  ends  of  action. 

A  nation  is  a  social  aggregate,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
promote  the  general  good.  To  perform  its  function,  the  nation 
as  a  nation  must  think,  feel  and  act. 

A  large  part  of.the  function  of  government  is  the  formulation 
and  the  administration  of  law.  Few  laws  are  or  can  be  formu- 
lated and  administrated  in  the  light  of  the  particular  case. 
Analyze  the  laws  in  regard  to  taxation,  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty and  life,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  founded  upon  prin- 
ciple, and  therein  find  their  validity. 

Our  national  Constitution  is  a  product  of  social  intelligence. 
As  such  it  is  not  a  compilation  of  facts,  but  an  expression  of 
political  principles.  If  national  thought  had  been  guided  by 
fact,  the  convention  of  1787  would  have  reproduced  the  consti- 
tution of  Republican  Athens,  or  that  of  Connecticut.  It  was, 
however,  guided  by  **  certain  inalienable  rights"  of  men. 

An  incident  may  arouse  national  emotion,  but  it  takes  an  ideal 
to  prolong  and  crystallize  it.  National  action  is  inspired  and 
guided  by  principle.  In  the  revolutionary  times  of  '76  the 
people  were  not  aroused  to  action  by  the  fact  that  Writs  of 
Assistance  had  been  granted,  but  by  the  infringement  of  the 
English  Parliament  upon  the  principles  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion.    They  were  not  guided  in  their  actions  by  the  desire  to 
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secure  the  repeal  of  these  acts,  but  by  their  rights  as  English- 
men.   ' 

National  ideals  are  always  the  embodiments  of  principles. 
Washington,  during  his  administration,  established  the  idea  of 
non-foreign  interference.  His  dictum  has  served  a  century 
as  a  national  ideal.  Washington,  in  uttering  this  dictum,  had 
clearly  in  mind  the  law  of  self-preservation. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  principle  has  even  more 
value  to  the  nation  than  to  the  individual.  Principle  alone  makes 
government  possible ;  it  forms  the  basis  of  organization ;  it  is 
the  foundation  of  law,  the  center  around  which  public  sentiment 
crystallizes ;  it  is  the  guide  in  all  public  action,  the  backbone  of 
national  ideals. 

Before  we  are  in  position  to  say  what  place  should  be  given 
principle  in  instruction,  it  yet  remains  to  see  if  education  has 
interests  to  conserve  other  than  those  of  the  individual  and  the 
nation ;  also  to  see  of  what  value  principle  is  in  attaining  the 
aim  of  education.  ''Education,'*  says  Kant,  "is  the  develop- 
ment in  man  of  all  the  perfection  which  his  nature  permits." 
The  definitions  of  Spencer  and  H^rbart  are  in  the  same 
strain :  '*  Education  is  the  preparation  for  complete  living." 
"  Character  building  is  the  supreme  aim  of  education."  These 
definitions  make  the  end  of  education  the  development  of  the 
individual.  Education  as  limited  by  these  definitions  is  too 
individualistic.  They  regard  the  individual  as  the  only  factor 
in  human  life,  and  completely  eliminate  the  life  of  society,  or 
the  social  factor. 

The  individual  cannot  be  educated  alone  for  himself;  he 
must  be  educated  for  society  as  well.  Education  must  be 
both  social  and  individualistic.  *'  It  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
a  triple  end  in  view :  first,  the  harmonious  development  in 
the  individual  of  all  the  capacities  proper  to  the  human  race ; 
second,  the  particular  development  in  the  individual  of  those 
capacities  which  seem  particular  to  him  in  so  far  as  they  cannot 
disturb  the  welfare  of  society  ;  third,  to  arrest  and  check  those 
tendencies  and  instincts  which  may  disturb  society.  Whether 
the  aim  of  education  is  stated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individ- 
ual, or  that  of  society  and  the  individual,  neither  endeavors  to 
accomplish  anything  other  than  their  highest  welfare. 
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The  value  of  principle  in  attaining  the  aim  of  education  can 
be  clearly  seen  from  an  analysis  of  how  its  individual  and 
social  aim  is  to  be  realized.  All  results  in  education  are  se- 
cured by  revealing  unto  the  child  some  end,  then,  directly  or 
indirectly,  aiding  him  to  its  attainment.  Education,  to  realize 
its  aim,  whatever  else  it  may  do,  must  at  least  set  before  the 
student  two  ideals:  give  him  a  conception  of  normal  individual 
life,  a  conception  of  normal  social  life.  Its  work,  however, 
does  not  end  here ;  it  must  also  aid  him  to  realize  these  ideals. 
To  do  this  the  student  must  be  given  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
by  which  the  two  ideals  may  be  attained. 

The  ideal  of  the  normal  man  may  be  divided  into  five  minor 
ideals, — ideal  of  normal  physical,  intellectual,  social,  aestheti- 
cal  and  moral  life  of  the  individual.  This  division  is  made 
upon  the  basis  of  the  different  directions  in  which  the  activity 
of  the  normal  individual  expresses  itself.  The  means  of  attain- 
ment can  in  like  manner  be  analyzed  into  means  of  attaining 
normal  physical,  intellectual,  social,  aesthetical  and  moral  life. 
A  parallel  division  may  be  made  of  the  ideal  of  normal  society 
and  the  means  of  its  realization. 

This  analysis  shows  that  the  aim  of  education  can  only  be 
realized  through  giving  the  individual  knowledge  of  the  end  of 
life,  and  means  of  attaining  it.  According  to  our  definition  all 
this  can  be  classified  as  knowledge  of  principle.  ^  These  prin- 
ciples fall  into  two  classes ;  those  that  serve  as  ends  and  those 
that  serve  as  guides  of  action.  Principle  is,  therefore,  of  prime 
value  to  education,  rendering  possible  the  realization  of  its  aim. 

We  have  seen  that  principle  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  life 
of  the  individual  and  the  nation,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  end  of  education.  Principle  must,  therefore,  be 
given  the  first  place  in  instruction.  The  end  and  aim  of  all 
instruction  should  be  to  give  knowledge  of  principle.  Fact 
should  not  be  ignored,  but  should  only  be  taught  as  a  means  to 
an  end.  I  would  not  underestimate  the  value  of  facts.  They, 
however,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  higher  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  society  that  the  mining  of  quartz  does  to  the  getting 
of  gold.  It  is  the  gold,  and  not  the  quartz  that  is  wanted.  It 
is  the  principle  illustrated  by  the  fact,  and  not  the  fact  that  has 
value.  The  test  of  all  instruction,  the  measure  of  every  fact 
should  be,  '*  Does  it  give  knowledge  of  principle  ?  " 
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The  question  might  well  be  raised  at  this  point,  **  What  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  made  the  object  of  instruction?"  True,  there 
are  those  of  mathematics,  physics  and  literature.  The  question 
has  already  been  partially  answered  in  the  analysis  of  how  the 
aim  of  education  is  to  be  realized.  It  was  seen  there  that  edu- 
cation must  give  to  the  student  a  conception  of  normal  indi- 
vidual and  social  life,  also  a  knowledge  of  how  this  is  to  be 
attained.  From  this  it  can  be  inferred  that  only  those  princi- 
ples should  be  made  the  object  of  instruction  which  may  serve 
as  ideals  of  life  or  guides  in  their  realization ;  in  short,  princi- 
ples of  life. 

Present  instruction,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  subject-matter 
and  from  the  place  given  principle,  is  poorly  adapted  to  attain 
the  end  of  education.  Subject-matter,  in  all  branches,  is  se- 
lected primarily  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  subject.  In 
instruction  fact  is  given  the  foremost  place.  If  principle  were 
given  the  place  that  its  value  for  life  justifies,  and  if  instruction 
should  aim  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  thqse  principles 
which  may  serve  as  ends  and  guides  of  action,  the  selection  of 
subject-matter  would  be  revolutionized.  Materials  would  not 
be  selected  because  of  their  utility  in  advancing  the  science,  or 
in  giving  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  subject.  One  of  the 
tests,  at  least,  to  which  all  material  should  be  subjected  before 
they  are  given  a  place  in  instruction,  would  be :  Will  it  help  the 
student  to  grasp  the  aim  of  individual  and  social  life?  Does  it 
give  knowledge  of  how  to  attain  this  aim  ? 

The  selection  of  materials  involves  two  things :  first,  there 
must  be  a  clear  conception  of  the  aim  of  individual  and  social 
life,  a  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  which  control  its  realiza- 
tion, also  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  may  serve  as  a  means  ; 
second,  all  the  various  branches  of  instruction  must  be  analyzed 
to  see  what  each  can  contribute  to  the  conception  of  the  aim,  to 
see  what  principles  each  contains  which  control  the  attainment 
of  this  aim,  and  to  see  what  facts  there  are  which  it  is  essential 
to  know.  It  is  only  when  this  double  analysis  is  made  that  one 
is  in  position  to  select  materials. 

If  the  above  conditions  were  complied  with  what  a  change 
there  would  be  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  various  branches  of 
instruction  1 
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In  English  literature  the  particular  characteristics  of  the 
author  would  not  determine  chiefly  what  was  selected,  but 
what* of  life  a  selection  contained.  Chronology  would  not 
determine  the  order  of  arrangement,  but  the  complexity  of  the 
conception  which  the  selection  embodied.  If  selection  was 
made  upon  such  a  basis  the  student  might  not  know  so  much 
about  literature  as  a*  whole,  about  the  Beef  and  Beer  School  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett,  but  he  would  know  more  about  the  best 
and  most  helpful  literature. 

The  effects  upon  mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek  would  be 
even  greater.  As  now  taught  much  of  these  subjects  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  life  of  any  one  except  the  specialist ;  they  are 
dead  matter  in  the  mental  life  of  the  student.  Mathematics 
would  be  reduced  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In 
Latin  and  Greek  the  subject-matter  would  not  be  selected  to 
give  the  student  a  conception  of  Grecian  and  Roman  life, — ^both 
can  be  gotten  better  through  translations  and  history — ^but  with 
special  reference  to  English  grammar  and  derivation.  This 
basis  of  selection  would  reduce  the  time  necessary  to  be  spent 
upon  these  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools  to  at  least  two 
years,  while  Latin  would  drop  out  as  a  required  college  study, 
as  is  already  practically  the  case  with  Greek. 

In  science  there  would  be  a  complete  change  of  front.  Sub- 
ject-matter would  be  limited  to  a  study  of  fundamental,  bio- 
logical, physical  and  chemical  laws  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  every-day  life,  and  would  not  be  selected  to  illustrate 
every  possible  law  and  its  variations.  Materials  which  illus- 
trate the  same  law  would  not  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum  as  at 
present.  Science  would  be  freed  from  the  world  of  detail 
which  so  burdens  and  taxes  the  memory.  There  would  be  no 
zoology,  botany,  as  such,  but  a  study  of  scientific  principles, 
their  practical  variations  and  applications. 

A  like  change  would  occur  in  the  subject-matter  of  history. 
About  three  fourths  of  what  now  appears  would  be  dropped  out. 
Materials,  instead  of  being  selected  from  one  standpoint, — the 
political — would  be  selected  from  at  least  four  others.  Instead 
of  treating  primarily  of  the  political  phase  of  the  world's  devel- 
opment, it  would  also  treat  of  the  industrial,  intellectual,  social, 
aesthetical  and  moral  phase  of  national  life.     These  phases  of 
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national  life  would  be  put  on  a  parity  with  the  political,  and  not 
relegated  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  last  chapter.  Only  that 
subject-matter  would  be  selected  which  embodied  national  ideals 
in  all  these  directions,  laws  of  growth  and  development.  No 
effort  whatever  would  be  made  to  trace  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  a 
nation's  life.     History  would  be  made  descriptive  sociology. 

What  effect  would  such  a  basis  of  selection  have  upon 
science,  mathematics,  literature,  as  such,  in  secondary  schools 
and  colleges?  There  would  be  no  such  thing.  Science,  math- 
ematics, literature,  as  such,  have  no  place  in  education  below 
the  university.  There  can  be  but  one  study  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges,  and  that  is  life,  its  aim  and  means  of 
realization.  The  study  of  these  subjects  as  such  must  be  rele- 
gated to  the  university.  The  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects  is  determined  by  the  difference  in  the  aim.  Education 
below  the  university  must  prepare  men  for  life ;  the  university 
must  advance  the  interest  of  science  and  prepare  men  for 
professions. 

Not  only  would  this  basis  of  selection  change  the  materials  in 
the  subjects  which  have  already  gained  a  place  in  the  course  of 
study,  but  would  also  influence  the  subject-matter  of  the  curric- 
ulum as  a  whole.  Much  of  science,  mathematics,  Latin  and 
Greek  would  be  dropped  out,  while  a  broader  study  of  such 
subjects  as  anthropology,  sociology  and  political  science  would 
be  necessitated. 

The  effect  upon  instruction  would  be  even  as  marked  as  that 
upon  the  selection  of  subject-matter.  Educational  niaterials,  like 
all  others,  may  be  used  in  countless  different  ways.  Facts  would 
be  presented  as  a  means  of  giving  knowledge  of  principle,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  as  ends  in  themselves.  Experiments  are  not 
performed  in  physics  simply  to  have  the  student  describe  them, 
but  that  he  may  therefrom  deduce  inferences.  History  is  the 
laboratory  where  experiments  in  individual  and  national  life  have 
been  performed.  Yet  much  of  history  instruction  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  those  experiments  from  which  no  inferences  what- 
ever are  drawn.  If  principle  were  given  its  proper  place, 
historical  instruction  would  culminate  in  giving  knowledge  of 
national  and  individual  ideals  and  laws  of  social  development. 
Historic  facts  would  be  studied   for  this  purpose,  viewed  and 
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interpreted  in  the  light  of  these  ideals  and  laws.  The  same 
would  be  true  in  literature.  The  topics  which  now  receive  the 
major  part  of  attention  would  become  incidental.  Instruction 
would  be  centered  upon  giving  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  and  most  helpful  literature,  a  knowledge  of  intellectual, 
social,  aesthetical  and  moral  life,  upon  developing  in  the  student 
a  taste  for  good  literature.  Chemistry  would  not  be  a  study  in 
beautiful  experiments,  names,  tests  and  symbols.  Botany  and 
zoology  would  not  be  degraded  to  a  description  of  plants  and 
animals.  All  subjects  would  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
life.  Principle  would  be  made  the  end  of  instruction  in  each 
branch. 

The  amount  of  time  or  emphasis  placed  upon  different  branches 
would  also  be  affected.  The  time  devoted  to  a  subject  at  present 
is  largely  determined  by  the  number  of  facts  it  embraces ;  the 
amount  of  time  it  will  take  the  student  to  gain  a  general  grasp 
of  the  subject.  Such  a  standard  may  be  valid  in  the. university, 
but  never  out  of  it.  The  basis  of  emphasis  must  be.  How  much 
does  the  subject  contribute  to  the  aim  of  education?  If  much, 
then  that  subject  must  receive  a  proportionate  amount  of  time. 
Little  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  those  subjects  which  have 
no  direct  relation  to  life,  however  rich  they  may  be  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  science.  ^ 

Lack  of  unity  is  the  bane  of  modern  education.  It  seems  to 
go  everywhere,  but  strives  to  arrive  nowhere.  The  student  is 
introduced  to  the  whole  realm  of  learning.  Each  subject  is 
presented  in  large  measure  with  no  reference  to  its  connection 
with  any  other,  or  to  the  present  or  future  life  of  the  individual. 
The  sole  aim  of  each  instructor  is  to  give  knowledge  of  his 
particular  subject.  The  information  gained  from  the  different 
branches,  as  a  result,  is  in  a  state  of  chaos.  It  lacks  an  organiz- 
ing center  which  binds  every  part  into  a  whole.  This  organizing 
center  is  to  be  found  in  individual  and  national  life.  The  cor- 
relation itself  is  to  be  brought  about  through  giving  principle  its 
place  in  instruction.  Each  branch,  then,  would  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  end  of  education.  To  do  that  would  be  the  aim  of 
instruction  in  that  particular  branch.  Each  subject  would  be 
seen  in  relation  to  the  whole  ;  the  facts  of  each  branch  would  be 
correlated  about  the  principles  and  ideals  it  contributes.     The 
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ideals  and  principles  contributed  by  all  branches  would  be  bound 
into  a  conception  of  individual  and  national  life,  and  how  to 
attain  it. 

Results  are  the  test  of  efficiency.  With  what  does  the  student 
leave  school?  With  a  head  full  of  mathematical  formulae,  with 
a  conglomeration  of  scientific,  literary,  and  historical  facts. 
Upon  entering  the  active  affairs  of  life,  he  finds  that  he  does  not 
know  enough  to  take  up  any  line  of  professional  work, — that 
much  of  his  learning  is  of  no  practical  use.  After  a  few  years, 
in  many  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from  his  success  or  manner 
of  living  that  he  has  had  superior  educational  advantages.  If 
instruction  were  centered  upon  principle,  the  results  would  be 
quite  different.  The  student  would  be  fitted  for  life  for  the 
business  of  all — living.  He  would  be  equipped  with  knowledge 
that  cannot  be  forgotten,  with  principles  of  guidance,  with 
standards  of  judgment,  with  ideals  that  would  serve  as  stimuli  to 
emotions  and  ends  of  action. 

Principle  should,  therefore,  be  given  the  foremost  place  in 
instruction  because  of  its  value  to  individual  and  national  life, 
and  its  service  in  attaining  the  aim  of  education  because  of  its 
utility  as  a  basis  of  selection  and  goal  of  instruction,  since  giving 
principle  such  a  place  would  give  unity  to  educational  work  and 
increase  its  efficiency. 


THE  STAUBBACR 

HENRY  M.  CHADWICK,  MALDBN,  MASS. 

Down  a  Swiss  mountain  runs  a  small  stream 
Catching  the  sunlight,  gleam  after  gleam ; 
Through  the  grooved  gorges,  with  a  wild  song. 
This  snow-born  rivulet  races  along. 

Over  a  precipice  with  shining  feet, 

It  tries  the  deep  distance,  confident,  fleet. 

Ere  it  can  fall  to  the  vale  far  away. 

All  its  bright  flood  is  air- shattered  to  spray. 
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CONCERNING  NATURE-STUDY. 

CAROLINE  GRAY  SOULE,  BROOKLIXE,  MASS. 

aOME  time  ago  an  educational  journal  published  a  paper 
by  a  well-known  superintendent  of  public  schools,  in 
which  the  writer  says  of  children:  **They  are  not  interested 
in  the  scientific  distinctions  of  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers — 
plants  must  be  instinct  with  human  attributes:  .  .  .  they  do 
not  care  for  the  bear  and  fox  of  natural  history ;  it  is  the  bear 
and  the  fox  of  the  fairy  tale  and  the  fable,  endowed  with  human 
attributes^  that  touches  their  emotions  and  arouses  their  deepest 
interest." 

The  italics  are  mine,  the  English  is  his.  The  utterances  of 
a  man  in  the  position  of  this  writer  may  be  accepted  without 
question, — and  this,  I  am  told,  is  the  usual  fate  of  his  utter- 
ances— or  they  may  be  tested  to  find  their  true  value.  In  this 
case*  the  fairest  test  would  be  the  examination  of  nature-study 
books  and  papers  which  make  the  plants  *'  instinct  with  human 
attributes,"  and  the  animals  **  endowed  with  human  attributes." 
There  are  plenty  of  specimens  to  examine. 

In  a  book  meant  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  children  occurs 
the  following  sentence,  "  It  (the  apple  tree)  uses  its  gay  flower- 
leaves  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  bee,  and  persuade  it  to  visit 
the  flowers."  This  implies  conscious  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
apple  tree  and  considerable  knowledge.  It  implies  that  the 
apple  tree  knows  that  its  flowers  will  attract  bees ;  that  bees 
must  be  attracted  to  the  flowers  in  order  to  take  the  pollen  from 
one  to  another ;  that  bees  do  take  pollen  from  one  to  another ; 
that  the  pollen  must  be  so  taken  in  order  to  form  seeds ;  that  it 
is  important  to  form  seeds ;  and  it  implies  also  a  consciousness 
of  the  future  seeds.  Surely  here  are  more  human  forethought, 
knowledge  and  observation  than  most  botanists  would  be  will- 
ing to  attribute  to  an  apple  tree,  however  old. 

This  is  a  very  wonderful  apple  tree,  however,  and  endowed 
with  human  attributes  as  richly  as  even  the  superintendent 
could  desire.  The  tree  is  represented  as  protecting  its  seeds 
from  being  wasted  by  keeping  its  apples  green  and  unattractive 
until  the  seeds  ripen,  when  the  apples  tempt  boys  and  girls  to 
eat   them,   thereby   scattering   the   ripe    seeds    to    advantage. 
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This  implies  a  full  knowledge  of  the  apples  and  seeds  and  of 
the  habits  of  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  of  their  existence.  The 
writer  explains  that  **  many  plants  are  not  satisfied  to  leave 
their  seeds  so  near  home,"  because  **  all  plants  of  the  same 
kind  need  just  the  same  sort  of  food  " ;  and  *'  if  too  many  apple 
trees  grow  together  they  soon  use  up  all  the  apple-tree  food  in 
the  neighborhood."  Consequently  this  wise  tree  "  makes  its 
fruit  so  good  to  eat  that  some  boy  or  girl  or  bird  is  likely  to 
pick  it,"  and  '*  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  carried  at  least  a 
short  distance  before  its  seeds  are  dropped  upon  the  ground." 

This  teaches  us  that  *it  is  the  apple  tree  which,  by  its  own 
conscious  act,  **  makes  its  fruit  so  good"  for  purposes  of  its 
own.  Doubtless  some  of  us  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
intelligence  of  man  and  his  varied  experiments  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  hard,  sour,  small,  original  wild  apple  had,  after 
years  of  thought  and  labor,  succeeded  in  producing  the  juicy, 
mellow,  delicious  apples  of  to-day.  It  is  of  no  consequence, 
however,  since  the  children  will  be  "more  interested "  in  an 
apple  tree  so  *' instinct  with  human  attributes"  that  it  could 
regulate  the  quality  of  its  fruit  according  to  its  needs. 

A  plant  having  two  forms  is  described.  The  form  growing 
on  land  has  hairs  on  the  stem,  to  keep  off  crawling  insects 
which  might  injure  it.  The  form  growing  in  the  water  does 
not  need  this  protection,  and  has  not  hairy  stems.  Of  this 
plant  the  writer  says,  ''  And  when  a  stem  on  land  knows  how 
to  keep  off  meddlers,,  yet  has  the  wisdom  not  to  take  unneces- 
sary trouble  when  afloat,  like  that  of  the  amphibious  knotweed, 
then  we  feel  that  a  plant  gives  its  stem,  as  well  as  its  other 
parts,  a  large  supply  of  common  sense." 

One  instance  of  maternal  solicitude  in  a  plant  and  I  will  stop 
quoting  from  this  book,  although  it  offers  many  tempting  bits. 

'*  Of  course  a  plant  does  not  like  to  send  its  young,  delicate 
leaves  and  flowers  into  the  cold  world  without  wrapping  them 
up,  any  more  than  your  mother  would  like  to  send  your  baby 
brother  out  for  the  first  time  without  a  great  deal  of  just  such 
bundling  up."  We  can  almost  see  the  anxious  plant  toiling  to 
make  warm,  woolly  wraps  for  its  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
'*  bundling"  them  up  with  tender  hands.  Any  child  must  be 
deeply  moved  by  such  a  touching  instance  of  a  plant's  devotion 
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and  motherly  love.  The  fact  that  the  plant  could  not  do  any- 
thing different  under  existing  circumstances,  and  has  no  con- 
scious volition  in  the  matter,  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  main  object — interesting  the  child. 

Now  for  some  of  the  animals,  though  not  the  ''bear  or  the 
fox."  A  leaflet  published  for  the  use  of  teachers  gives  the 
following  :  **  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Mosquito  has  much  better 
manners  than  Mrs.  Mosquito?  Well,  he  has,  for  he  never  tries 
to  worry  or  to  bite  us  as  she  does.  He  is  a  bashful  fellow,  and 
is  always  found  hiding  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  such  as 
swamps  and  woods,  while  his  mate  amuses  herself  by  trying  to 
sing  us  to  sleep,  so  that  she  may  have  a  good  chance  to  stab  us 
with  her  little  spear  and  suck  our  blood." 

How  a  shy  child  must  sympathize  with  poor  "bashful"  Mr. 
Mosquito  !  The  fact  that  "  Mr.  Mosquito  "  may  often  be  found 
skimming  up  and  down  the  window-panes  should  not  be  allowed 
to  blunt  this  sympathy.  The  child  must  be  interested.  Nor 
should  anyone  state  the  facts  that  the  male  mosquito  does  not 
bite  because  he  needs  no  food,  and  that  millions  of  female 
mosquitoes  in  swamps  and  woods  never  feed  upon  human 
blood,  but  live  on  the  juices  of  plants  and  fruits.  To  state 
these  facts  might  lessen  the  interest  in  the  good  manners  of 
''  Mr.  Mosquito." 

It  is  almost  a  pity  that  any  bright  child  will  probably  exclaim 
on  hearing  this  leaflet  read:  '*  But,  Miss  Blank,  when  a  mos- 
quito sings  it  doesn't  put  us  to  sleep  at  all.  It  keeps  us  all  the 
wider  aWake,  because  we  are  so  afraid  it  will  bite  us."  That 
effect  of  the  ''singing"  of  the  mosquito  must  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  writer  of  the  leaflet,  who  has  chosen  to  omit  the 
fact  that  the  "singing"  is  not  a  matter  of  volition  with  the 
mosquito,  but  is  caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  wings.  Of 
course  a  child  might  be  much  more  interested  if  allowed  to 
suppose  that  "  INIrs.  Mosquito"  craftily  planned  the  "  singing" 
in  order  to  carry  out  her  fell  designs  upon  her  human  victim. 
It  is  much  more  like  the  hero  of  some  of  the  tales  for  children, 
and  of  course  must  therefore  be  more  interesting  to  them. 
How  much  more  crafty,  however,  "Mrs.  Mosquito"  might 
have  been  made  had  the  writer  endowed  her  with  just  enough 
more  human  wisdom  to  make  her  wait  quietly  at  the  bedside 
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until  the  victim  fell  asleep,  undisturbed  by  buzzing  wings, 
when  she  could  easily  **  stab  "  him  to  her  heart's  content  1 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  writer  has  given  to  teachers  a  pair 
of  mosquitoes  **  endowed  with  human  attributes,"  and  by  no 
means  the  real,  living  mosquitoes  acting  according  to  mosquito 
nature  as  the  ''  struggle  to  survive"  has  made  it. 

In  a  magazine  containinjg  many  kinds  of  instructive  articles 
was  one  story  dealing  with  the  courting,  marriage  and  family 
life  of  some  sparrows.  In  the  courting  scene  occurs  the 
following : — 

"  Life  will  be  one  long  dream  of  bliss  for  us  both.  Say  you 
will  be  mine." 

'*  Well,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  say  yes.  Mamma  says 
girls  must  be  settled  in  life  some  time,  and  I  am  sure  I  fancy 
you  infinitely  more  than  any  of  the  young  sparrows  hereabouts. 
So  you  can  ask  papa." 

In  a  call  she  was  making  upon  a  neighbor  the  bride  said : 
**  Oh,  Pm  quite  the  happiest  creature  in  the  world !  Such  a 
husband,  and  how  he  dotes  on  me  !  I  had  no  idea  I  was  such 
a  piece  of  perfection.  .  .  .  Well,  I  must  cut  my  visit  short,  for 
hubby  will  be  looking  for  me,  and  he  grows  so  impatient  when 
I  am  out  of  his  sight  a  moment." 

''  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  vain,  silly  thing?"  said  the  mother 
of  a  large  brood  of  very  homely  sparrows.  *'  If  my  girls  had 
no  more  sense  than  she,  I'd  strip  every  feather  off 'em  and  keep 
*em  at  home,  I  would  !  " 

'*  She  makes  me  sick,"  said  a  pert  young  thing  in  the  group. 
**  Perfection^  indeed !  Why,  when  she  laughs  I'm  always 
uneasy  for  fear  her  face  will  disappear  down  her  throat.  Such 
a  mouth  ! " 

"  Hubby,"  mimicked  another;  ''  I  thought  I  should  collapse 
when  she  said  that  with  her  sickening  simper."  .   .   . 

*'  Dearie,  sing  that  dear  little  note  you  learned  of  Mr.  Lark 
for  the  company.  Thank  Heaven  I  have  my  precious  child 
still  with  me.  She  is  not  in  a  hurry  to  leave  her  poor  mamma, 
is  she  ?  " 

Many  sly  winks  and  smiles  were  exchanged  among  the 
matron's  friends  at  this  remark,  for  **  dearie"  had  chirped  that 
little  note  many  summers  and  winters,  and  many  a  snare  had 
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mother  and  <lau<rliter  set  to  entrap  the  sons  of  more  than  one 
lady  sparrow  there. 

When  it  came  to  nest-building  the  husband  and  wife  quarreled 
in  the  vulgar  fashion  of  a  tenth-rate  novel,  and  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  story  ends  with  the  wife's  exclaiming,  "  Mother  will 
give  Mr.  Britisher  a  piece  of  her  mind,  I  hope,  and  let  him  know 
I  was  never  brought  up  to  work,  much  less  to  be  any  man's  slave." 

The  second  number  of  this  story  recounts  the  squabbles  of  the 
young  pair,  mutual  recriminations,  and  their  unwillingness  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  linally  the  husband 
taunts  the  wife,  now  brooding  the  eggs  :  "  Why,  as  the  saying 
goes,  j\Irs.  B.,  you  threw  yourself  at  my  head  at  our  very  first 
meeting.  And  your  precious  mamma  \  How  she  did  chirp 
about  her  darling  Jenny's  accomplishments  and  sweet  amiability. 
Bah,  what  a  ninny  I  was.  to  be  sure  I  Oh,  you  needn't  shriek 
and  pluck  the  feathers  from  your  head  !  .  .  .  Oh,  you  are  going 
to  faint !  Well,  faint  I "  and  with  an  exclamation  more  forcible 
than  polite,  Mr.  B.  flew  away  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  his 
weeping  spouse. 

He  never  returned,  and  ■■  rumor  assigned  his  absence  to  matri- 
monial infelicity,"  while  his  young  wife  died  from  "exposure, 
sorrow  and  excitement." 

No  birds  could  be  more  "endowed  with  human  attributes" 
than  these.  Indeed,  if  "  sparrows  "  was  omitted,  and  "  house  " 
substituted  for  *'  nest,"  they  would  easily  pass  for  human  beings 
of  a  very  low  and  vulgar  type.  It  is  possible  that  children  may 
be  much  iaterested  in  these  vulgar  characters,  but  their  parents 
would  keep  them  away  from  such  persons  in  life,  and  most  of 
D  ihr  i-JT-Mrfn'"  knowing  them  in  books,  even 
'  L  the  requirements  of  the 
.'d  with  human  ailributes," 
e  kinii. 

r  fliid  undesirable  birds,  it  is  i^"*' 
Tttf-r  !o  so  loading  them  wiih****''^' 
''    "gh  these  <°*^^. 
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him.  It  is- something  so  new,  and  leads  to  so  unexpected  dis- 
coveries of  other  new  ways,  that  it  has  a  charm  which  can  never 
be  given  by  the  '*  endowing  with  human  attributes/* 

All  the  false  representations  of  plants  and  animals  given  in 
the  nature-study  books  and  papers  are  so  many  wrongs  done  to 
the  creatures  and  to  the  children. 

In  one  of  his  *' Talks  to  Teachers,"  Professor  James  has  ex- 
pressed exactly  the  trouble.  **  We  have  had  of  late  too  much 
of  the  philosophy  of  tenderness  in  education  ;  *  interest '  must  be 
assiduously  awakened  in  everything,  difficulties  must  be 
smoothed  away.  Soft  pedagogics  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  steep  and  rocky  path  to  learning."  This  is  doubtless  the 
reaction  from  the  old  severe  methods  of  teaching,  and  it  must 
have  reached  its  height,  or  nearly  reached  it.  Then  we  may 
hope  for  a  more  reasonable  kind  of  teaching. 

At  present  the  tendency  is  to  make  all  work  so  easy  that  the 
child  finds  no  difficulties,  so  interesting  that  he  likes  it  as  well 
as  play  or  stories.  It  might  answer  all  purposes  if  it  could  be 
continued  through  life. 

Doubtless  it  is  easier  at  the  time  for  pupils  and  teachers,  and 
it  may  give  the  children  considerable  information,  but  it  is  not 
•education.  It  does  not  fit  them  to  overcome  the  difficulties  or 
to  face  bravely  the  disagreeables  which  will  surely  meet  them 
in  life.  On  the  contrary  it  makes  them  resent  any  effort  and 
any  unpleasant  duty,  leads  them  to  feel  that  everything  ought  to 
be  made  easy  for  them,  and  that  they  are  hardly  used  if  they 
are  required  to  work  for  anything.  Instead  of  making  a  child 
able  to  cope  with  such  difficulties  as  come  in  his  way,  and  at 
least  to  make  a  brave  effort  to  conquer  them,  it  leaves  him  help- 
less, and  with  no  idea  of  struggle.  The  child  is  deprived  of  the 
exhilarating  sense  of  power  which  comes  from  doing  a  good 
piece  of  work  or  solving  a  difficult  problem  ;  the  sense  of  power 
which  grows  into  self-respect  and  self-dependence,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  strong  character.  "Soft  pedagogics"  are  like  *'  pepto- 
nized food," — good  for  diseased  or  enfeebled  individuals,  but  by 
no  means  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  healthy  and  vigorous. 

Misrepresentation  in  nature-study  is  more  injurious  than  m£re 
^'  soft  pedagogics."  It  is  equivalent  to  the  adulteration  of  food, 
and  adulterated  food  fails  to  nourish  properly  even  when  it 
causes  no  active  harm. 
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What  is  gained  by  this  misrepresentation  ?  Take  the  follow- 
ing instance,  from  an  account  of  the  queen  bee's  leaving  the 
hive, — '*  She  merely  gathers  up  her  thousands  of  eyes,  her 
shortish  but  still  valuable  tongue,  her  basketless  legs,"  etc. 
One  is  tempted  to  ask  if  these  organs  were  scattered  all  through 
the  hive — like  the  bones  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  various  cathe- 
drals. To  continue  the  quotation, — **She  is  very  generous  to 
the  young  queen,  who,  of  course,  is  her  own  daughter,  and 
leaves  all  the  furniture  and  silver  spoons  and  everything  of  that 
sort  behind." 

What  is  gained  by  this?  The  literal  child  who  heard  this 
read  promptly  said:  **Why,  she  couldn't  leave  furniture  and 
silver  spoons,  because  she  didn't  have  any  to  leave  !  That  isn't 
a  very  true  book,  is  it?" 

The  brighter  child's  criticism  was  :  **  How  silly  that  is  !  It's 
so  stupid  to  pretend  things  like  that  when  they  couldn't  ever 
be."  Yet  this  child  is  very  imaginative,  delights  in  fairy  tales, 
and  lived  Alice  in  Wonderland  for  weeks.  But  she  feels  the 
unfitness  of  '*  pretending"  about  animals  out  of  fairy  tales.  She 
demands  true  accounts  of  the  real  creatures.  This  is  logical 
and  reasonable.  Yet  that  very  passage  in  the  book  has  been 
quoted  to  me  by  a  teacher  as  "  so  taking,  so  cute."  One  woman 
said,  ''  Children  like  to  think  of  the  animals  as  having  just  such 
things  in  their  houses  as  we  have  in  ours."  The  children  I 
know  do  not  like  such  thought  of  the  animals.  They  much 
prefer  to  know  just  how  the  creatures  really  do  live.  But 
suppose  all  children  did  ''  like"  such  false  statements  about  the 
animals,  would  that  be  a  wise  or  sufficient  reason  for  allowing — 
more,  for  teaching — them  to  ''think"  so?  If  they  cannot  be 
interested  in  the  animals  as  they  ar^,  should  they  be  given  rep- 
resentations of  impossible  animals  as  portraits  of  the  real  ones? 
This  awakening  interest  under  false  pretences  is  not  fair  to 
either  the  child  or  the  animals. 

Another  method  of  awakening  such  interest  is  to  call  some 
insects  '*  friends"  and  others  ''  foes"  of  man.  This  is  consid- 
ered ''  so  beautiful"  by  sentimentalists.  Friendship  is  a  relation 
between  two  persons,  or  between  a  person  and  an  animal,  or 
between  two  animals,  based  upon  affection,  respect  and  confi- 
dence.    It  is  a  feeling  of  which  both  are  conscious. 
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When  an  aphis  devours  the  leaves  of  a  cherished  plant  it  is 
•called  a  '*foe"  by  some  writers,  and  the  '*ladybug"  larva, 
which  feeds  upon  the  aphis,  is  called  one  of  *'our  friends," 
because  it  does  us  good  service  in  clearing  our  plants  of  the 
harmful  aphids.  Yet  the  '*  ladybug  "larva  is  as  utterly  un- 
conscious of  us  and  of  our  ownership  of  the  plants  as  is  the  aphis. 
Neither  considers  us  in  the  least.  Both  eat  to  satisfy  their  own 
bodily  needs.     Where  is  the  least  evidence  of  friendship? 

It  is  a  nursery  and  kindergarten  fashion  to  tell  children  about 
the  '*kind  cow  who  makes  good  milk  for  you  to  drink,"  and  the 
**  busy  bee  who  makes  sweet  honey  for  you  to  eat."  The  child 
may  drink  milk  and  eat  honey,  but  not  because  either  has  been 
•consciously  prepared  for  him  by  its  maker.  The  cow's  milk 
came  for  the  use  of  her  calf.  The  bee's  honey  was  made  for 
the  use  of  the  hiveful  of  bees.  Both  would  have  been  '*  made'' 
if  there  had  not  been  a  child  in  the  world.  Both  have  been 
taken  from  their  rightful  owner  by  the  stronger  power  of  man. 
Neither  was  intended  for  the  child  by  the  cow  or  the  bee,  both 
of  whom  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  child's  existence — in 
n^ost  cases.  Of  course  there  are  instances  where  cows  come  to 
a  child  to  be  fed  and  petted,  but  even  in  such  cases  the  cow  can 
hardly  be  said  to  '*  make"  its  milk  for  the  child. 

This  method  of**  awakening  interest"  puts  child  and  animals 
into  false  relations,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  it,  except,  possi- 
bly, an  added  interest  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Since  this 
interest  is  based  upon  conditions  which  do  not  exist,  the  child 
has  no  right  to  it.     The  animals  are  not  interesting  in  that  way. 

Why  is  it  not  better  and  wiser,  as  it  is  certainly  truer,  to  give 
the  child  the  facts  about  the  plants  and  animals  in  as  interest- 
ing ways  as  possible,  and  let  each  stand  on  its  own  merits?  All 
are  not  equally  interesting,  even  to  the  naturalists  studying 
them  with  special  aims  and  with  more  reason  for  feeling  inter- 
est in  them  than  any  child  could  have. 

Why  not  admit  this,  and  study  the  creatures  honestly,  as 
they  exist,  giving  to  each  its  rightful  place,  recognizing  its 
limitations,  and  not  demanding  from  it — or  attributing  to  it — 
thoughts,  feelings,  or  acts  which  are  beyond  its  powers? 

This  is  the  only  fair  way  to  study  nature,  the  only  possible 
way  to  study  it;  for  the  study  of  the  creatures  **  endowed  with 
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human  attributes "  is  not  nature-study,  but  the  study  of  crea- 
tures drawn  by  the  imagination  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  and 
often  very  different  from  the  real  animal. 

Imagination  is  out  of  place  when  it  leads  to  misrepresentation 
in  the  study  of  living  creatures,  and  there  is  ample  scope  for  it 
in  perfectly  legitimate  ways,  without  any  such  misrepresenta- 
tion.    Let  it  find  its  place. 

All  over  the  country  teachers  are  complaining  of  the  inaccu- 
racy and  valuelessness  of  the  nature  books  provided  for  their 
use.  Very  little  actual  observation  and  experience  in  nature- 
work  is  needed  to  show  them  this.  Yet  what  can  they  do? 
Publishers  publish  these  books,  superintendents  supply  them  to 
their  teachers,  '•  and  he  expects  us  to  be  delighted  because  they 
have  colored  pictures,  though  the  books  are  so  untrue  that  even 
my  inexperience  can  recognize  their  falseness,"  one  teacher 
writes  me.  Another  says:  **If  the  writers  would  only  write 
what  they  know  instead  of  what  they  think  sounds  pretty,  it 
would  be  easier  for  teachers  who  want  to  know  the  facts." 
Another  writes :  **  Shouldn't  you  think  the  publishers  might 
have  some  one  who  knows  the  subject  accurately  read  every 
manuscript,  so  that  the  books  might  be  true  to  life?" 

With  the  specimens  of  nature-study  given  here  compare  the 
accounts  of  animals  given  by  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  each 
one  of  which  rings  true.  Each  animal  is  shown  in  its  real  life 
and  feelings.  No  ''human  attributes "  are  forced  upon  it. 
Each  character  is  consistent  throughout,  true  to  its  nature. 
The  tragic  ending  of  the  stories  is  painful,  and  to  some  children 
is  too  harrowing ;  but  was  there  ever  a  child  who  was  not 
**  interested"  in  these  stories? 

Is  the  position  taken  by  this  superintendent  of  schools 
tenable? 
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SEA. 

CHARLES   AUGUSTUS    SCHUMACKBR,    ONEONTA,   NEW   YORK. 

Sunshine-crowned,  snow-crested, 
Wonder-waves,  unrested, 
Laugh  and  leap, 
Surge  and  sweep. 
And  fill  my  soul, 
And  make  me  whole, 
Here  with  the  deep. 

Wind-swept,  hoar,  and  soundless. 
Ancient,  grave,  and  boundless, 
O  thou  sea. 
Ever  be 
As  near  as  now. 
And  guard  the  vow 
That  chastens  me ! 


EDUCATION. 

FREDERICK   MANLEY,    NEW  YORK   CITY. 

To  still  believe,  thro*  all  discouragements. 

That  what  the  greatest  is,  the  least  may  be, — 

To  win  us  from  the  vassalage  of  sense 

That  goads  the  soul  to  act  unworthily : 

To  seek  with  love  and  hope  unceasingly 

Through  all  man's  prisoning  environments 

Till  we  do  find  there  his  divinity, 

And  call  it  forth  to  light,  and  make  it  free ! 

To  seek  with  tireless  love  like  his  who  sought 

The  Lion-hearted  King  with  minstrelsy 

Whose  notes  of  love  his  master's  freedom  wrought; 

And  like  that  loyal  minstrel,  still  to  call 

And  seek  till  unto  freedom  we  have  brought 

The  spiritual  king  that  lies  in  all. 
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EDITORIAL 

Will  you  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Charleston? 

THE  effort  of  Harvard  University  to  give  several  weeks*  careful 
training  this  summer  to  1,450  public  school  teachers  from  Cuba 
is  certain  to  be  successful.     It  is  a  noble  work,  whose  far-reach- 
ing, beneficial  results  no  man  can  fully  measure. 

WE  begin  in  this  issue  a  series  of  articles  on  The  Problems  which 
Confront  the  College,  the  Normal  School,  the  Academy,  the 
High  School  and  the  Public  School  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  which  ought  to  command  wide  attention.  Such 
men  as  Presidents  Tucker,  Hadley,  Carter,  Thwing  and  Barrows 
speak  with  the  authority  of  great  intellectual  strength,  much  experi- 
ence and  wide  observation.  In  our  next  (September)  number  the 
ablest  normal  school  men — such  men  as  A.  G.  Boy  den,  E.  O.  Lyte, 
R.  G.  Boone,  J.  W.  Cook,  E.  T.  Pierce  and  others — are  expected 
to  discuss  the  problems  before  the  normal  school.  In  October  the 
discussion  will  be  by  well-known  academy  men,  to  be  followed  in 
November  and  December  by  a  vigorous  treatment  of  high  school  and 
public  school  problems  by  some  of  the  wisest  leaders  in  the  country. 
Every  educator  is  alive  to  some^or  all  of  these  problems.  Their  dis- 
cussion is  timely,  and  will  undoubtedly  do  great  good. 

nVERY  one  acknowledges  that  a  vigorous  body  is  essential  to  the 
best  development  of  a  vigorous  mind.  But  how  small  a  num- 
ber act  on  their  knowledge  in  this  matter.  As  summer  is  here 
it  is  well  to  give  this  thought.  Cannot  more  be  done  in  school  and  in 
college  for  the  physical  development  of  our  children  and  youth  ?  The 
question  becomes  serious  in  this  age  of  tension  and  strain  and  nerves. 
Ought  not  physical  training  to  be  given  a  definite  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum ?  We  leave  our  readers  to  ponder  upon  these  words  from  a  high 
authority,  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University  :  "At  the  present 
time  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  write  down  the  results  of  another  man's  intellectual 
efforts,  commit  them  to  memory,  and  a  few  months  later  re-write  them 
in  an  examination  book,  and  get  credit  for  his  labor  toward  a  degree. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  same  young  man  is  moved  by  the  words  of  the 
instructor  to  reform  his  habits  of  living  and  improve  his  physical  con- 
dition, he  may  work  faithfully  and  well  for  four  years  in  the  gymna- 
sium, thereby  making  himself  as  any  one  will  admit  a  better  man  for 
anything  he  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  do,  without  receiving  the 
slightest  recognition  for  his  efforts  from  the  faculty." 
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and  motherly  love.  The  fact  that  the  plant  could  not  do  any- 
thing different  under  existing  circumstances,  and  has  no  con- 
scious volition  in  the  matter,  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  main  object — interesting  the  child. 

Now  for  some  of  the  animals,  though  not  the  *'bear  or  the 
fox."  A  leaflet  published  for  the  use  of  teachers  gives  the 
following  :  **  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Mosquito  has  much  better 
manners  than  Mrs.  Mosquito?  Well,  he  has,  for  he  never  tries 
to  worry  or  to  bite  us  as  she  does.  He  is  a  bashful  fellow,  and 
is  always  found  hiding  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  such  as 
swamps  and  woods,  while  his  mate  amuses  herself  by  trying  to 
sing  us  to  sleep,  so  that  she  may  have  a  good  chance  to  stab  us 
with  her  little  spear  and  suck  our  blood." 

How  a  shy  child  must  sympathize  with  poor  **  bashful"  Mr. 
Mosquito  !  The  fact  that  *'  Mr.  Mosquito  "  may  often  be  found 
skimming  up  and  down  the  window-panes  should  not  be  allowed 
to  blunt  this  sympathy.  The  child  must  be  interested.  Nor 
should  anyone  state  the  facts  that  the  male  mosquito  does  not 
bite  because  he  needs  no  food,  and  that  millions  of  female 
mosquitoes  in  swamps  and  woods  never  feed  upon  human 
blood,  but  live  on  the  juices  of  plants  and  fruits.  To  state 
these  facts  might  lessen  the  interest  in  the  good  manners  of 
''  Mr.  Mosquito." 

It  is  almost  a  pity  that  any  bright  child  will  probably  exclaim 
on  hearing  this  leaflet  read:  "But,  Miss  Blank,  when  a  mos- 
quito sings  it  doesn't  put  us  to  sleep  at  all.  It  keeps  us  all  the 
wider  a\vake,  because  we  are  so  afraid  it  will  bite  us."  That 
effect  of  the  ''singing"  of  the  mosquito  must  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  writer  of  the  leaflet,  who  has  chosen  to  omit  the 
fact  that  the  "singing"  is  not  a  matter  of  volition  with  the 
mosquito,  but  is  caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  wings.  Of 
course  a  child  might  be  much  more  interested  if  allowed  to 
suppose  that  "  INIrs.  Mosquito"  craftily  planned  the  **  singing" 
in  order  to  carry  out  her  fell  designs  upon  her  human  victim. 
It  is  much  more  like  the  hero  of  some  of  the  tales  for  children, 
and  of  course  must  therefore  be  more  interesting  to  them. 
How  much  more  crafty,  however,  "Mrs.  Mosquito"  might 
have  been  made  had  the  writer  endowed  her  with  just  enough 
more  human  wisdom  to  make  her  wait  quietly  at  the  bedside 
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until  the  victim  fell  asleep,  undisturbed  by  buzzing  wings, 
when  she  could  easily  **  stab  "  him  to  her  heart's  content ! 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  writer  has  given  to  teachers  a  pair 
of  mosquitoes  **  endowed  with  human  attributes,"  and  by  no 
means  the  real,  living  mosquitoes  acting  according  to  mosquito 
nature  as  the  •'  struggle  to  survive"  has  made  it. 

In  a  magazine  containing  many  kinds  of  instructive  articles 
was  one  story  dealing  with  the  courting,  marriage  and  family 
life  of  some  sparrows.  In  the  courting  scene  occurs  the 
following : — 

'•  Life  will  be  one  long  dream  of  bliss  for  us  both.  Say  you 
will  be  mine." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  say  yes.  Mamma  says 
girls  must  be  settled  in  life  some  time,  and  I  am  sure  I  fancy 
you  infinitely  more  than  any  of  the  young  sparrows  hereabouts. 
So  you  can  ask  papa." 

In  a  call  she  was  making  upon  a  neighbor  the  bride  said : 
**  Oh,  I'm  quite  the  happiest  creature  in  the  world !  Such  a 
husband,  and  how  he  dotes  on  me !  I  had  no  idea  I  was  such 
a  piece  of  perfection.  .  .  .  Well,  I  must  cut  my  visit  short,  for 
hubby  will  be  looking  for  me,  and  he  grows  so  impatient  when 
I  am  out  of  his  sight  a  moment." 

**  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  vain,  silly  thing?"  said  the  mother 
of  a  large  brood  of  very  homely  sparrows.  *'If  my  girls  had 
no  more  sense  than  she,  I'd  strip  every  feather  off 'em  and  keep 
*em  at  home,  I  would ! '' 

**  She  makes  me  sick,"  said  a  pert  young  thing  in  the  group. 
^*'  Perfection^  indeed!  Why,  when  she  laughs  I'm  always 
uneasy  for  fear  her  face  will  disappear  down  her  throat.  Such 
a  mouth  ! " 

'*  Hubby,"  mimicked  another;  **  I  thought  I  should  collapse 
when  she  said  that  with  her  sickening  simper."  .   .   . 

*'  Dearie,  sing  that  dear  little  note  you  learned  of  Mr.  Lark 
for  the  company.  Thank  Heaven  I  have  my  precious  child 
still  with  me.  She  is  not  in  a  hurry  to  leave  her  poor  mamma, 
is  she  ?  " 

Many  sly  winks  and  smiles  were  exchanged  among  the 
matron's  friends  at  this  remark,  for  **  dearie"  had  chirped  that 
little  note  many  summers  and  winters,  and  many  a  snare  had 
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mother  and  daughter  set  to  entrap  the  sons  of  more  than  one 
lady  sparrow  there. 

When  it  came  to  nest-building  the  husband  and  wife  quarreled 
in  the  vulgar  fashion  of  a  tenth-rate  novel,  and  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  story  ends  with  the  wife's  exclaiming,  *•  Mother  will 
give  Mr.  Britisher  a  piece  of  her  mind,  I  hope,  and  let  him  know 
I  was  never  brought  up  to  work,  much  less  to  be  any  man's  slave.'* 

The  second  number  of  this  story  recounts  the  squabbles  of  the 
young  pair,  mutual  recriminations,  and  their  unwillingness  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  finally  the  husband 
taunts  the  wife,  now  brooding  the  eggs :  "  Why,  as  the  saying 
goes,  Mrs.  B.,  you  threw  yourself  at  my  head  at  our  very  first 
meeting.  And  your  precious  mamma !  How  she  did  chirp 
about  her  darling  Jenny's  accomplishments  and  sweet  amiability. 
Bah,  what  a  ninny  I  was,  to  be  sure !  Oh,  you  needn't  shriek 
and  pluck  the  feathers  from  your  head  !  .  .  .  Oh,  you  are  going 
to  faint!  Well,  faint!"  and  with  an  exclamation  more  forcible 
than  polite,  Mr.  B.  flew  away  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  his 
weeping  spouse. 

He  never  returned,  and  *'  rumor  assigned  his  absence  to  miitri- 
monial  infelicity,"  while  his  young  wife  died  from  "exposure, 
sorrow  and  excitement." 

No  birds  could  be  more  "endowed  wdth  human  attributes" 
than  these.  Indeed,  if  " sparrows "  was  omitted,  and  "house" 
substituted  for  "  nest,"  they  would  easily  pass  for  human  beings 
of  a  very  low  and  vulgar  type.  It  is  possible  that  children  may 
be  much  interested  in  these  vulgar  characters,  but  their  parents 
would  keep  them  away  from  such  persons  in  life,  and  most  of 
them  would  object  to  the  children's  knowing  them  in  books,  even 
disguised  as  birds.  But  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
superintendent.  They  are  "  endowed  with  human  attributes," 
though  of  a  most  undesirable  kind. 

Sparrows  are  quarrelsome  and  undesirable  birds,  it  is  true, 
but  this  does  not  justify  any  writer  in  so  loading  them  with  "envy, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,"  even  though  these  may  be 
human  attributes.  There  is  a  justice  due  to  birds  and  beasts  in 
our  representations  of  them,  just  as  much  as  it  is  due  in  our  repre- 
sentations of  each  other. 

There  is  another  form  of  this  injustice  to  animals  which  occurs 
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more  often  in  stories,  and  consists  of  attributing  various  moral 
qualities  to  animals  which  do  not  possess  them.  Sometimes  a 
'  creature  is  called  '*  evil"  for  eating  the  food  which  is  best  suited 
to  its  structure  and  needs,  as  when  a  caterpillar  devours  the 
leaves  of  a  tree  or  shrub.  Sometimes  a  creature  is  called 
•*  cruel"  because  it  hunts  living  animals  for  food,  although  men 
hunt  deer,  shoot  ducks,  or  try  to  catch  fish  for  sport,  and  are 
seldom  scorned  for  so  doing  unless  they  are  unsuccessful !  A 
hawk  is  usually  a  "cruel"  bird  in  books,  yet  it  ceases  to  hunt 
when  its  need  is  satisfied. 

In  some  stories  the  plan  is  different.  Each  animal  is  endowed 
with  a  human  attribute,  good  or  bad,  and  made  to  represent  a 
virtue  or  a  vice.  In  one  such  book  I  remember  a  rat  was  the 
villain,  and  at  least  two  children  who  read  that  book  will  always 
think  of  a  rat  as  ''wicked."  This  is  clearly  unjust.  Rats  are 
certainly  unpleasant  and  undesirable, — sometimes  even  danger- 
ous, as  far  as  human  beings  are  concerned — but  they  are  very 
good  rats,  nevertheless.  They  are  strong,  sagacious,  crafty  and  • 
courageous,  and  these  are  the  qualities  which  have  enabled  them 
to  "  survive"  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  They  are  what  this 
struggle  in  their  environment  has  made  them,  and  they  live  out 
their  lives  according  to  their  nature,  wholly  unconscious  of  right 
and  wrong.  Morals  are  out  of  their  powers  of  thought  and  com- 
prehension, and  there  is  no  justice  in  blaming  them  for  the  lack 
of  such  powers. 

These  mistaken  attempts  to  awaken  interest  imply  that  chil- 
dren are  interested  in  only  such  objects  as  are  like  themselves. 
In  my  experience  this  is  not  true.  If  it  were  the  case,  however, 
it  would  be  an  added  reason  for  insisting  upon  the  study  of 
nature  as  it  exists,  unhumanized,  in  order  to  widen  their  range 
of  interests. 

The  child  who  is  taught  to  see  plants  and  animals  as  they  are, 
and  to  observe  their  ways  and  lives  as  they  exist,  without  the 
addition  of  manners  and  morals  which  the  creatures  do  not  and 
cannot  possess,  is  taken  outside  of  his  own  little  round  and 
learns  that  other  lives  and  other  ways  are  good.  He  has  some- 
thing to  think  about  not  connected  vVith  himself,  and  this  is  a 
great  benefit.  The  more  he  can  be  interested  in  lives  different 
from  his  own  the  better.     And  the  very  difference  does  interest 
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him.  It  is- something  so  new,  and  leads  to  so  unexpected  dis- 
coveries of  other  new  ways,  that  it  has  a  charm  which  can  never 
be  given  by  the  "  endowing  with  human  attributes." 

All  the  false  representations  of  plants  and  animals  given  in 
the  nature-study  books  and  papers  are  so  many  wrongs  done  to 
the  creatures  and  to  the  children. 

In  one  of  his  '*  Talks  to  Teachers,"  Professor  James  has  ex- 
pressed exactly  the  trouble.  '*  We  have  had  of  late  too  much 
of  the  philosophy  of  tenderness  in  education  ;  '  interest'  must  be 
assiduously  awakened  in  everything,  difficulties  must  be 
smoothed  away.  Soft  pedagogics  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  steep  and  rocky  path  to  learning."  This  is  doubtless  the 
reaction  from  the  old  severe  methods  of  teaching,  and  it  must 
have  reached  its  height,  or  nearly  reached  it.  Then  we  may 
hope  for  a  more  reasonable  kind  of  teaching. 

At  present  the  tendency  is  to  make  all  work  so  easy  that  the 
child  finds  no  difficulties,  so  interesting  that  he  likes  it  as  well 
as  play  or  stories.  It  might  answer  all  purposes  if  it  could  be 
continued  through  life. 

Doubtless  it  is  easier  at  the  time  for  pupils  and  teachers,  and 
it  may  give  the  children  considerable  information,  but  it  is  not 
-education.  It  does  not  fit  them  to  overcome  the  difficulties  or 
to  face  bravely  the  disagreeables  which  will  surely  meet  them 
in  life.  On  the  contrary  it  makes  them  resent  any  effort  and 
any  unpleasant  duly,  leads  them  to  feel  that  everything  ought  to 
be  made  easy  for  them,  and  that  they  are  hardly  used  if  they 
are  required  to  work  for  anything.  Instead  of  making  a  child 
able  to  cope  with  such  difficulties  as  come  in  his  way,  and  at 
least  to  make  a  brave  efl!brt  to  conquer  them,  it  leaves  him  help- 
less, and  with  no  idea  of  struggle.  The  child  is  deprived  of  the 
exhilarating  sense  of  power  which  comes  from  doing  a  good 
piece  of  work  or  solving  a  difficult  problem  ;  the  sense  of  power 
which  grows  into  self-respect  and  self-dependence,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  strong  character.  '*  Soft  pedagogics"  are  like  '*  pepto- 
nized food," — good  for  diseased  or  enfeebled  individuals,  but  by 
no  means  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  healthy  and  vigorous. 

Misrepresentation  in  nature-study  is  more  injurious  than  nuere 
^*  soft  pedagogics."  It  is  equivalent  to  the  adulteration  of  food, 
and  adulterated  food  fails  to  nourish  properly  even  when  it 
causes  no  active  harm. 
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What  is  gained  by  this  misrepresentation?  Take  the  follow- 
ing instance,  from  an  account  of  the  queen  bee's  leaving  the 
hive, — '*  She  merely  gathers  up  her  thousands  of  eyes,  her 
shortish  but  still  valuable  tongue,  her  basketless  legs,"  etc. 
One  is  tempted  to  ask  if  these  organs  were  scattered  all  through 
the  hive — like  the  bones  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  various  cathe- 
drals. To  continue  the  quotation, — "  She  is  very  generous  ta 
the  young  queen,  who,  of  course,  is  her  own  daughter,  and 
leaves  all  the  furniture  and  silver  spoons  and  everything  of  that 
sort  behind." 

What  is  gained  by  this?  The  literal  child  who  heard  this 
read  promptly  said:  "Why,  she  couldn't  leave  furniture  and 
silver  spoons,  because  she  didn't  have  any  to  leave  !  That  isn't 
a  very  true  book,  is  it?" 

The  brighter  child's  criticism  was  :  '*  How  silly  that  is  !  It's 
so  stupid  to  pretend  things  like  that  when  they  couldn't  ever 
be."  Yet  this  child  is  very  imaginative,  delights  in  fairy  tales, 
and  lived  Alice  in  Wonderland  for  weeks.  But  she  feels  the 
unfitness  of  "  pretending"  about  animals  out  of  fairy  tales.  She 
demands  true  accounts  of  the  real  creatures.  This  is  logical 
and  reasonable.  Yet  that  very  passage  in  the  book  has  been 
quoted  to  me  by  a  teacher  as  '*  so  taking,  so  cute."  One  woman 
said,  **  Children  like  to  think  of  the  animals  as  having  just  such 
things  in  their  houses  as  we  have  in  ours."  The  children  I 
know  do  not  like  such  thought  of  the  animals.  They  much 
prefer  to  know  just  how  the  creatures  really  do  live.  But 
suppose  all  children  did  '*  like"  such  false  statements  about  the 
animals,  would  that  be  a  wise  or  sufficient  reason  for  allowing — 
more,  for  teaching — them  to  '* think"  so?  If  they  cannot  be 
interested  in  the  animals  as  they  ar^,  should  they  be  given  rep- 
resentations of  impossible  animals  as  portraits  of  the  real  ones? 
This  awakening  interest  under  false  pretences  is  not  fair  to 
either  the  child  or  the  animals. 

Another  method  of  awakening  such  interest  is  to  call  some 
insects  *'  friends"  and  others  "  foes"  of  man.  This  is  consid- 
ered '*  so  beautiful"  by  sentimentalists.  Friendship  is  a  relation 
between  two  persons,  or  between  a  person  and  an  animal,  or 
between  two  animals,  based  upon  affection,  respect  and  confi- 
dence.    It  is  a  feeling  of  which  both  are  conscious. 
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When  an  aphis  devours  the  leaves  of  a  cherished  plant  it  is 
called  a  **foe"  by  some  writers,  and  the  "lady bug"  larva, 
which  feeds  upon  the  aphis,  is  called  one  of  "our  friends," 
because  it  does  us  good  service  in  clearing  our  plants  of  the 
harmful  aphlds.  Yet  the  "  ladybug "  larva  is  as  utterly  un- 
conscious of  us  and  of  our  ownership  of  the  plants  as  is  the  aphis. 
Neither  considers  us  in  the  least.  Both  eat  to  satisfy  their  own 
bodily  needs.     Where  is  the  least  evidence  of  friendship? 

It  is  a  nursery  and  kindergarten  fashion  to  tell  children  about 
the  "kind  cow  who  makes  good  milk  for  you  to  drink,"  and  the 
"  busy  bee  who  makes'  sweet  honey  for  you  to  eat."  The  child 
may  drink  milk  and  eat  honey,  but  not  because  either  has  been 
consciously  prepared  for  him  by  its  maker.  The  cow's  milk 
came  for  the  use  of  her  calf.  The  bee's  honey  was  made  for 
the  use  of  the  hiveful  of  bees.  Both  would  have  been  "  made'' 
if  there  had  not  been  a  child  in  the  world.  Both  have  been 
taken  from  their  rightful  owner  by  the  stronger  power  of  man. 
Neither  was  intended  for  the  child  by  the  cow  or  the  bee,  both 
of  whom  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  child's  existence — in 
n^ost  cases.  Of  course  there  are  instances  where  cows  come  to 
a  child  to  be  fed  and  petted,  but  even  in  such  cases  the  cow  can 
hardly  be  said  to  "  make"  its  milk  for  the  child. 

This  method  of"  awakening  interest"  puts  child  and  animals 
into  false  relations,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  it,  except,  possi- 
bly, an  added  interest  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Since  this 
interest  is  based  upon  conditions  which  do  not  exist,  the  child 
has  no  right  to  it.     The  animals  are  not  interesting  in  that  way. 

Why  is  it  not  better  and  wiser,  as  it  is  certainly  truer,  to  give 
the  child  the  facts  about  the  plants  and  animals  in  as  interest- 
ing ways  as  possible,  and  let  each  stand  on  its  own  merits?  All 
are  not  equally  interesting,  even  to  the  naturalists  studying 
them  with  special  aims  and  with  more  reason  for  feeling  inter- 
est in  them  than  any  child  could  have. 

Why  not  admit  this,  and  study  the  creatures  honestly,  as 
they  exist,  giving  to  each  its  rightful  place,  recognizing  its 
limitations,  and  not  demanding  from  it— or  attributing  to  it- 
thoughts,  feelings,  or  acts  which  are  beyond  its  powers? 

This  is  the  only  fair  way  to  study  nature,  the  only  possible 
way  to  study  it ;  for  the  study  of  the  creatures  "  endowed  with 
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human  attributes  "  is  not  nature-study,  but  the  study  of  crea- 
tures drawn  by  the  imagination  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  and 
often  very  different  from  the  real  animal. 

Imagination  is  out  of  place  when  it  leads  to  misrepresentation 
in  the  study  of  living  creatures,  and  there  is  ample  scope  for  it 
in  perfectly  legitimate  ways,  without  any  such  misrepresenta- 
tion.    Let  it  find  its  place. 

All  over  the  country  teachers  are  complaining  of  the  inaccu- 
racy and  valuelessness  of  the  nature  books  provided  for  their 
use.  Very  little  actual  observation  and  experience  in  nature- 
work  is  needed  to  show  them  this.  Yet  what  can  they  do? 
Publishers  publish  these  books,  superintendents  supply  them  to 
their  teachers,  **  and  he  expects  us  to  be  delighted  because  they 
have  colored  pictures,  though  the  books  are  so  untrue  that  even 
my  inexperience  can  recognize  their  falseness,"  one  teacher 
writes  me.  Another  says:  "If  the  writers  would  only  write 
what  they  know  instead  of  what  they  think  sounds  pretty,  it 
would  be  easier  for  teachers  who  want  to  know  the  facts." 
Another  writes:  *' Shouldn't  you  think  the  publishers  might 
have  some  one  who  knows  the  subject  accurately  read  every 
manuscript,  so  that  the  books  might  be  true  to  life?" 

With  the  specimens  of  nature-study  given  here  compare  the 
accounts  of  animals  given  by  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  each 
one  of  which  rings  true.  Each  animal  is  shown  in  its  real  life 
and  feelings.  No  "human  attributes "  are  forced  upon  it. 
Each  character  is  consistent  throughout,  true  to  its  nature. 
The  tragic  ending  of  the  stories  is  painful,  and  to  some  children 
is  too  harrowing ;  but  was  there  ever  a  child  who  was  not 
"interested"  in  these  stories? 

Is  the  position  taken  by  this  superintendent  of  schools 
tenable? 
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SEA. 

CHARLES   AUGUSTUS   SCHUMACKER,   ONEONTA,   NEW   YORK. 

Sunshine-crowned,  snow-crested, 
Wonder-waves,  unrested. 
Laugh  and  leap. 
Surge  and  sweep. 
And  fill  my  soul. 
And  make  me  whole. 
Here  with  the  deep. 

Wind-swept,  hoar,  and  soundless. 
Ancient,  grave,  and  boundless, 
O  thou  sea. 
Ever  be 
As  near  as  now. 
And  guard  the  vow 
That  chastens  me ! 


EDUCATION* 

FREDERICK   MANLEY,    NEW   YORK   CITY. 

To  still  believe,  thro'  all  discouragements. 

That  what  the  greatest  is,  the  least  may  be, — 

To  win  us  from  the  vassalage  of  sense 

That  goads  the  soul  to  act  unworthily : 

To  seek  with  love  and  hope  unceasingly 

Through  all  man's  prisoning  environments 

Till  we  do  find  there  his  divinity, 

And  call  it  forth  to  light,  and  make  it  free ! 

To  seek  with  tireless  love  like  his  who  sought 

The  Lion-hearted  King  with  minstrelsy 

Whose  notes  of  love  his  master's  freedom  wrought; 

And  like  that  loyal  minstrel,  still  to  call 

And  seek  till  unto  freedom  we  have  brought 

The  spiritual  king  that  lies  in  all. 
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EDITORIAL 

Will  you  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Charleston? 

THE  effort  of  Harvard  University  to  give  several  weeks'  careful 
training  this  summer  to  1,450  public  school  teachers  from  Cuba 
is  certain  to  be  successful.     It  is  a  noble  work,  whose  far-reach- 
ing, beneficial  results  no  man  can  fully  measure. 

WE  begin  in  this  issue  a  series  of  articles  on  The  Problems  which 
Confront  the  College,  the  Normal  School,  the  Academy,  the 
High  School  and  the  Public  School  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  which  ought  to  command  wide  attention.  Such 
men  as  Presidents  Tucker,  Hadley,  Carter,  Thwing  and  Barrows 
speak  with  the  authority  of  great  intellectual  strength,  much  experi- 
ence and  wide  obser\'ation.  In  our  next  (September)  number  the 
ablest  normal  school  men — such  men  as  A.  G.  Boy  den,  E.  O.  Lyte, 
R.  G.  Boone,  J.  W.  Cook,  E.  T.  Pierce  and  others — are  expected 
to  discuss  the  problems  before  the  normal  school.  In  October  the 
discussion  will  be  by  well-known  academy  men,  to  be  followed  in 
November  and  December  by  ^  vigorous  treatment  of  high  school  and 
public  school  problems  by  some  of  the  wisest  leaders  in  the  countr^\ 
Every  educator  is  alive  to  some^or  all  of  these  problems.  Their  dis- 
cussion is  timely,  and  will  undoubtedly  do  great  good. 

nVERY  one  acknowledges  that  a  vigorous  body  is  essential  to  the 
best  development  of  a  vigorous  mind.  But  how  small  a  num- 
ber act  on  their  knowledge  in  this  matter.  As  summer  is  here 
it  is  well  to  give  this  thought.  Cannot  more  be  done  in  school  and  in 
college  for  the  physical  development  of  our  children  and  youth  ?  The 
question  becomes  serious  in  this  age  of  tension  and  strain  and  nerves. 
Ought  not  physical  training  to  be  given  a  definite  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum ?  We  leave  our  readers  to  ponder  upon  these  words  from  a  high 
authority,  Dr.D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University  :  ''At  the  present 
time  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  write  down  the  results  of  another  man's  intellectual 
efforts,  commit  them  to  memory,  and  a  few  months  later  re-wTite  them 
in  an  examination  book,  and  get  credit  for  his  labor  toward  a  degree. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  same  young  man  is  moved  by  the  words  of  the 
instructor  to  reform  his  habits  of  living  and  improve  his  physical  con- 
dition, he  may  work  faithfully  and  well  for  four  years  in  the  gymna- 
sium, thereby  making  himself  as  any  one  will  admit  a  better  man  for 
anything  he  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  do,  without  receiving  the 
slightest  recognition  for  his  efforts  from  the  faculty." 
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THE  completion  of  the  American  common  school  system  by  the 
addition  of  the  high  and  normal  secondary  and  the  university 
departments  is  not  the  work  of  any  set  of  educators,  but  the 
logical  and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  system.  Indeed,  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  mother  of  the  common  school,  the  system  at  first  was  built 
downward  from  the  top.  Perhaps  no  considerable  American  college 
in  its  beginning  could  be  so  truly  called  a  people's  university  as 
Harvard.  It  was  established  by  the  colonial  general  court,  and 
received,  in  the  first  appropriation,  probably  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  public  funds  for  the  year  than  any  similar  institution  in  the 
country.  For  years  it  was  supported  not  only  by  appropriations,  but 
by  contributions,  like  the  great  Northern  common  schools  for  the 
negroes  in  the  South  at  present,  and  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  that 
the  State  retired  from  all  concern  with  it  and  transferred  its  bounty  to 
the  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Technology.  The  State 
always  supported  the  high  school ;  as  the  grammar  school  at  the 
beginning,  later  the  subsidized  academy.  At  present  the  establish- 
ment of  a  high  school  is  compulsory  in  a  large  class  of  towns  and  all 
the  cities,  and  every  child  in  the  State  is  offered  a  free  high  school 
education  at  public  expense.  There  are. certainly  twenty,  possibly 
thirty,  state  and  city  normal  schools,  with  free  tuition  and  school 
supplies,  all  supported  by  public  fupds.  After  the  Revolution  the 
common  school  overleaped  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  from  New  York 
made  its  way,  before  i860,  to  every  Western  State,  and  from  1865  to 
every  Southern  and  Pacific  commonwealth  and  territory.  In  the 
majority  of  these  States  it  began,  as  in  Massachusetts,  with  the  State 
university,  which  in  the  South  until  i860  was  the  most  flourishing,  if 
not  the  only,  department  of  the  common  school.  The  free  high 
school  in  every  Northern  State  was  forced  upon  the  people  by  an 
imperious  necessity.  In  every  one  of  them  the  experiment  of  depend- 
ing on  private  or  denominational  schools,  academies  and  colleges  for 
the  teachers  of  the  elementary  common  schools  was  a  complete  failure, 
notwithstanding  the  persistent  habit  of  subsidizing  them  in  several  of 
the  older  Middle  States.  The  onlv  rational  and  successful  method  of 
providing  teachers  for  the  rapidly  increasing  school  population  was  to 
educate  the  graduates  of  the  elementary  department  in  a  scjiool  higher 
in  grade  in  vital  connection  with  everything  below.  In  due  time  the 
state  and  city  normal  came  up  to  supplement  the  academical  depart- 
ment of  the  high  school,  and  later  the  industrial  branch.  Finally,  in 
several  of  the  Western  States  the  high  school  was  brought  upward 
and  mortised  into  the  State  university.  A  people's  common  school 
system,  containing  fifteen  million  of  the  seventeen  millions  of  chil- 
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dren  and  youth,  could  no  more  be  dependent  for  its  teaching  force  on 
the   whims   of    private   and    sectarian   denominational    schools   and 
colleges  than  a  man  could  get  on  without  a  permanent  head.     It  is  an 
impossibility  that  this  class  of  schools  can  ever  be  brought  into  any 
unity  of  opinion  concerning  education  itself,  or  to  any  consistent  and 
uniform  method  of  training  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  which 
they  uniformly  regard  as  in  some  way  inferior,  with  no  desire  to  make 
them  better.     And  it  will  invariably  be  found  that  the  advocates  of 
the  truncated  system,  that  would  leave  the  children  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  younger  to  dependence  upon  private,  academical  and  collegi- 
ate schools,  generally  of  the  sectarian  order,  are  themselves  personally 
interested  in  the  seminari^  and  institutions  they  offer  as  a  substitute 
for  the  free  high  school,  or  have  no  especial  desire  that  the  number  of 
the  superior  educated  class  should  be  enlarged.     The  trivial  objection 
that  the  high  school  tends  to  become  a  rich  man's  seminary  is  disposed 
of  by  the  fact  that  its  abolition  would  leave  all  save  the  well-to-do 
class  with  no   opportunity  for   schooling   after   fourteen,   save   from 
private  and  sectarian  charity.     The  American  people  believe  that  in 
the  near  future  the  Republic  depends  upon  a  decided  and  increasing 
enlargement  of  thte  educated  class  of  both  sexes,  all  classes  and  races, 
and  do  not  believe  the  present  investment  of  $200,cxk>,cxx)  annually,  or 
ten  times  that  sum,  too  great  to  insure  that  result.     If  the  schools  in 
any  department  are  now  too  much  in  the  hands  of  professional  educa- 
tors, and  in  any  way  failing  of  their  effect,  the  people  will  do  with 
the  school  what  they  are  doing  with  the  church  in  taking  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  reconstructing  it  to  meet  the  imperious 
demands  of  the  civilization  of  to-day.     But  the  idea  that  the  Capital 
of  the  nation  and  by  act  of  Congress  should  resolve  the  school  system, 
for  which  the  whole  people  pay  one  half  the  cost,  back  to  an  old- 
time  country  and  village  district  school  arrangement,  is  a  notion  char- 
acteristic  of   that   peculiar   class   of   professional  "reformers"   that 
abound  in  that  city,  concerning  whom  SenatoV  George  F.  Hoar  once 
made   the   remark    that    "Their   reputation    is   strictly   and   entirely 
national." 

ONE  of  the  most  persistent  accusations  against  the  present  ele- 
mentary schools,  especially  of  the  large  cities,  is  that,  while 
only  one  in  a  hundred  will  reach  the  high  school,  the  course 
of  study  for  all  is  constructed  with  the  view  of  leading  up  from 
grade  to  grade  until  at  graduation  from  the  grammar  school  depart- 
ment all  are  prepared  to  enter  it.  It  is  maintained  that  this  course 
of  study  is  not  a  success  for  the  vast  number  that  fall  by  the  way, 
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as  the  average   boy  hardly  reaches  the   age  of  twelve  in  his  school 
life.     This  objection  would  have  greater  weight  if  those  who  make 
it   could   agree    upon    a   course  of   elementary  educational  discipline 
that   would    prepare    for    the    sovereign   American    citizenship    that 
awaits  all  these  children  as  surely  as  the  small  minority  whose  school 
life  is  not  ended  at  twenty-one.     The  majority  of  these  critics  talk  in 
a  wild  sort  of  way  of  a  ''  thorough  education  in  the  elements."      But 
whether  the  elements  shall  be  more  than  the  "  Three  R's  *'  we  are  not 
informed.     In  fact,  elementary  education  to-day  is  as  different  from 
the  district  school  curriculum  of  fifty  years  ago  as  the  Republic  of 
1900  from   1850.     To  say  that  the  children  who  thirty  years  hence 
will    constitute  the  great   central   phalanx   of   American  life  do  not 
need  the  training  in  nature  knowledge,  geography,  history,  the  liter- 
ature of  their  language  and  country,  drawing,  music  and  the  physical 
and  industrial  training  that  goes  therewith,  is  simply  to  talk  nonsense. 
They  not  only  need  these  studies  and  exercises,  but  the  improvement 
in  methods   of  instruction,  discipline  and  the  entire  arrangement  of 
school  life  makes  their  present  school  work  easier  than  that  of  the 
past ;  as  a  woman  can  tend  a  spinning  jenny  that  represents  the  prod- 
uct of  a  thousand  old  spinning  wheels  with  less  fatigue  than  from  the 
old-time  day*s  work  at  grandmother's  wheel  fifty  years  ago.     Besides, 
the  idea  that  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  can  be  fitted  for  -any 
special  trade  or  occupation  or  "sphere"  of  life  in  school  is  born  of 
an  ignorance  of  child  nature,  of  school  life  and  of  the  probable  des- 
tiny of  American  children  so  profound  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by 
argument,  but  must  be  left  as  the  heritage  of  an  outsider  in  Ameri- 
can   affairs.      The   object  of  the  elementary  school   is  to  train    the 
mental  faculties,  the  character  and  habits;  and,  above  all,   to  train 
the  children  of  all  sorts  in  the  great  American  art  of  living  together 
under  just  laws  in  a  school  that  represents  the  conditions  of  American 
citizenship.     These  studies,  discipline  and  habits  of  school  life  in  this 
department  do  fit  them  for  entering  a  high  school  constructed  with 
the  same  view,  for  the  reason  that,  more  and  more,  our  city  schools 
are  being  brought  under  the  natural  methods  of  instruction,  discipline 
and  general  training  for  good  manhood  and  womanhood.     The  notion 
that  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  can  receive  a  "  thorough  " 
education  in  any  branch  of  study,  even  if  the  State  concentrated  itself 
on   this  department,  is  a  pure  fancy.     A  child  cannot  be  fenced  off 
from   boyhood    and    manhood    and   polished   up   into    whatever    it  is 
supposed  he  will  become  hereafter,  for  two  reasons:   i.  His  mental 
faculties   and  entire    nature  will  not  bear  the  strain.     2.  He    is    not 
now  and  cannot  be  made  a  finished  product ;  but  is  in  a  state  of  swift 
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transition  from  a  babyhood  of  almost  entire  animalism  to  a  manhood 
whose  possibilities  were  never  yet  discovered.  He  does  not  remain 
the  same  from  one  day  to  another.  He  must  be  taken  "  on  the  wing," 
and  at  a  "snap  shot";  and  even  then  the  most  accurate  idea  of 
him  becomes  a  ver^'  stale  ''chestnut*'  while  the  educator  exults  in 
his  success.  All  that  can  be  done  for  him  in  the  way  of  schooling 
is  to  help  him  to  take  the  next  step,  "leaving  the  things  that  are 
behind,  and  pressing  forward  to  the  things  that  are  before."  What- 
ever may  be  our  theory  concerning  him,  he  is  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  put  it  on,  for  he  outgrows  it  faster  than  his  last  year's  clothes. 
Now,  the  high  school  is  constructed  to  meet  the  mental  and  moral 
necessities  in  the  middle  region  between  childhood  and  manhood.  It 
presents  the  same  studies,  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  more  nearly 
approaching  thoroughness,  while  the  new  studies  are  simply  the 
completion  of  those  he  has  dealt  with  before.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a  system  of  schools  containing  such  great  diversities 
of  ability,  nationality,  race  and  social  position  as  in  our  great  cities, 
there  is  a  constant  need  of  an  almost  superhuman  wisdom,  tact,  eic- 
ecutive  administration  and  frequent  readjustment  of  studies.  And 
here  is  the  unwisdom  of  leaving  these  systems  so  much  to  the  abso- 
lute control  of  professional  educators.  Many  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  school  life  need,  above  all  things,  the  roundabout  judg- 
ment, acquaintance  of  men  and  affairs  and  knowledge  of  what  is 
before  children  that  is  only  found  in  a  superior  man  and  woman  of 
the  world.  Our  foremost  people  cannot  safely  leave  such  a  pro- 
digious machinery  as  this  to  be  operated  by  any  professional  class. 
The  clergy  have  failed  in  the  attempt  to  monopolize  popular  educa- 
tion, and  the  educators  will  fail  in  the  same  way  if  permitted  to 
have  their  own  exclusive  way,  as  many  of  them  now  demand.  But 
the  peculiar  merit  of  our  common  school,  as  of  our  government  and 
order  of  society,  is  its  capacity  for  reform,  readjustment  and  even 
reconstruction  to  meet  new  emergencies.  Like  our  great  continental 
rivers,  the  tide  of  American  civilization  always  tends  to  run  itself  clear 
of  all  pollutions  and  obstructions,  and  with  the  help  of  a  watchful 
and  patriotic  people  will  not  be  lost  in  any  slough  of  despond,  but 
will  flow  with  deepening  current  between  broadening  banks  to  the 
open  sea. 
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SHALL  BAD  ENGLISH  BE  ABOLISHED? 

THOMAS  J.  ALLEN,  PROFESSOR  OF  RHETORIC  IN  AURORA  COLLEGE,  AURORA,  ILL. 

WHETHER  English  can  be  taught  .positively  is  at  least  question- 
able. It  might  be  argued  that,  as  we  learn  to  speak  by 
imitation  of  those  around  us,  and  as  we  learn  to  write  after 
the  style  of  those  authors  whom  we  read  most,  the  most  that  can  be 
done  is  to  listen  always  to  good  speakers  and  to  give  our  days  and 
nights  to  Addison,  Burke  and  Macaulay.  Bunyan  acquired  a  noble 
English  style  by  reading  the  Bible.  Franklin  mastered  the  art  of 
clear,  forcible  and  dignified  expression  by  paraphrasing  choice  pas- 
sages from  the  masters  of  English  prose. 

If  the  student  could  hear  and  read  only  good  English  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  teach  him  what  to  avoid.  But  the  average  student 
hears,  almost  constantly — even  in  the  class  room — and  reads  in  news- 
papers, books  and  magazines,  incorrect,  weak  and  inelegant  English, 
which  he  must  either  unconsciously  adopt  or  consciously  reject. 

"  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet."  Any  word  or 
form  of  expression  will  convey  that  meaning  which,  by  continuous 
use,  is  associated  with  it.  Such  common  errors  as  '*  I  guess  I  will 
go  to  the  post  office,*'  "I'm  not  feeling  good,"  are  so  familiar  that 
even  persons  of  good  education  use  them,  and  no  one  doubts  about 
the  meaning  intended.  Such  palpable  errors  seldom  occur  in  writing, 
because  we  exercise  greater  deliberation  in  writing  than  in  speaking. 
But  so  long  as  young  people  are  accustomed  to  hear  and  read  poor 
English,  just  so  long  will  there  be  a  tendency  to  use  poor  English  in 
speaking  and  in  writing.  No  one  chooses  to  use  incorrect  or  ungrace- 
ful English  ;  the  habit  is  formed  early,  and  in  many  cases  becomes  so 
firmly  established  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  overcome,  at  least  in 
speaking.  The  first  step  in  the  correction  of  a  fault  in  language,  as 
in  manners,  is  to  become  conscious  of  it.  In  the  teaching  of  every 
art  there  is  danger  of  developing  super-consciousness,  but  that  is  not 
the  greatest  danger  to  which*  the  pupils  of  incapable  teachers  are 
exposed.  Professor  Channing  was  unquestionably  a  most  capable 
teacher  of  the  art  of  writing,  yet  the  best,  apparently,  that  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  could  say  for  his  teaching  was  that  he  "  learned 
from  Professor  Channing  how  not  to  write."  How  not  to  do  it  is 
an  important  chapter  in  every  art.  Richard  Grant  White  recognized 
the  importance  of  a  due  treatment  of  the  misuse  of  words.  For  the 
average  student  the  chapter  on  "Misused  Words,"  in  his  excellent 
work,  Words  and  Their  Uses,  is  perhaps  the  most  helpful  in  the  series. 
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But  *'  the  placing  of  incorrect  models  before  students  is  bad  peda- 
gogy ;  and  on  this  principle  defective  English  should  not  be  used.'* 
Perfect  English  should  always  be  used.  But  where  shall  we  find  it? 
Certainly  not  in  our  text-books  on  English.  There,  indeed,  we  may 
find  some  of  our  best  illustrations  of  how  not  to  write.  Few  teachers 
can  talk  for  ten  minutes  without  furnishing  '*  stock  specimens"  of 
bad  English — not  to  be  corrected. 

Perhaps  Burns  was  mistaken,  or,  as  those  would  say  who  have 
learned  to  write  perfect  English  by  the  study  of  good  models  ex- 
clusively, he  mistook ;  for  Burns  was  neither  misunderstood  nor 
mistaken  by  anybody  when  he  wrote  : — 

O,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  pursels  as  ithers  see  us ; 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us 
And  foolish  notion. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  better  not  to  call  attention  to  faults;  it  may 
be  that  they  will  correct  themselves.  Perhaps  "in  the  hands  of  any 
but  a  highly  intelligent  teacher  exercises  in  the  correction  of  English 
may  do  more  harm  than  good."  To  assume  that  all  teachers  of 
English  in  colleges,  or  even  in  secondary  schools,  are  "  highly  in- 
telligent" would  be  unwarrantable;  nor  should  it  be  assumed  that 
the  writer  of   every  text-book  on   English  is  *' highly  intelligent." 

The  fact  that  some  are  using  text-books  containing,  on  almost  every 
page,  examples  of  English  that  might  be  used  as  "  stock  specimens  of 
bad  English  for  correction,"  while  objecting  to  the  use  of  specimens 
labeled  *'bad,"  indicates  a  lack  of  that  higher  intelligence  that  seems 
to  be  essential  for  teaching  *'  English  as  She  is  (not)  Spoke." 

If  the  average  student  could  hear  and  read  only  good  ''English," 
there  would  be  nothing  to  unlearn,  nothing  to  avoid ;  but  as  he  has 
already  acquired  the  habit  of  using  "stock  specimens"  of  bad 
English,  as  his  newspapers,  his  teachers  and  associates  will  daily  add 
to  his  stock,  it  is  advisable  to  cultivate  the  tendency  to  criticize  the 
language  he  hears  and  reads. 

The  use  of  choice  English  must  be  a  matter  of  choice.  The  use  of 
the  best  implies  the  rejection  of  the  inferior;  and  this  implies  the 
exercise  of  the  critical  faculty.  The  student  must  learn  to  correct  his 
own  faults.  Many  of  his  faults  are  the  common  faults  illustrated  by 
the  *' stock  •specimens."  The  objection  to  the  use  of  defective 
English  for  analysis  results  from  failing  to  discriminate-  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  that  bad  models  should  not  be  set  before 
students.  The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  exercise  is,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  proper  means  for  cultivating  good  style,  and  that,  judi- 
ciously used,  it  sei*ves  a  purpose  which  cannot  be  ser\'ed  by  any  other 
means.  It  is  admitted  that  the  author  of  the  text-book,  and  the 
teacher  who  adapts  it  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  class,  should  be 
intelligent.     These  conditions  have  always  been  recognized. 
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There  is  spine  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  specimens  for 
correction  should  be  used.  The  author  of  the  text-book  that  makes 
the  most  usebf  the  method  runs  the  correct  and  incorrect  constructions 
in  parallel  columns,  placing  the  correct  form  first,  "that  it  may  first 
catch  the  eye.'*  Happy  thought  I  If  the  author's  recommendation 
were  followed  one  of  the  incidental  advantages  derivable  from  this 
method  would  be  avoided ;  the  student  w^ould  lose  the  benefit  to  be  had 
from  trying  to  improve  the  construction. 

One  author  holds  that  if  the  error  intended  to  be  corrected  be 
obvious  the  student  derives  no  benefit;  that  if  it  be  not  obvious  he 
may  change  something  that  is  not  wrong.  Therefore  he  would  omit 
the  wrong  word  or  words  and  require  the  student  to  supply  the  proper 
words.  This  is  a  good  exercise,  but  it  does  not  meet  all  the  require- 
ments. Turning  to  the  first  draft  of  what  I  have  just  written  here  I 
find  several  corrections  on  each  page.  In  each  case  it  was  necessary 
to  determine  whether  the  sentence  contained  an  error  or  a  weakness 
in  construction  w^hich  might  be  corrected  by  substitution,  by  recasting 
the  entire  sentence,  or  by  changing  the  position  of  a  word  or  clause. 
If  I  have  failed,  as  one  must  always  fail,  to  detect  all  the  cases  in 
which  the  style  might  be  improved  by  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  for 
correcting,  it  is  because  I  need  further  training  in  the  correction  of 
errors.  If,  through  the  good  ofHces  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  I  might  be  "controlled**  by  the  spirit  of  Thomas  B. 
Macaulay,  I  should  revise  it  again,  as  he,  and  every  other  great  master 
of  English,  revised  and  re- revised  his  own  specimens  of  bad  English. 

A  majority,  perhaps,  of  teachers  of  English  in  schools  and  colleges 
believe  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  of  average  intelligence,  guided 
by  an  author  of  high  intelligence,  "  the  use  of  stock  specimens  of  bad 
English*'  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial. 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  solid  sense  in  these  words  with  which 
Col.  Francis  W.  Parker  closed  his  address  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  on 
April  20th:  "We  stand  to-day  at  the  beginning  of  an  educa- 
tional movement  that  means  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  and  its  ele- 
ments are  faith,  spirit,  open  mindedness  and  work.  The  teachers  are 
not  responsible  for  what  wrong  ideas  may  exist,  nor  can  school  com- 
mittees be  justly  blamed.  The  common  school  was  born  of  the  people, 
it  is  supported  by  the  people,  and  its  faults  are  found  in  the  people. 
The  people  must  demand,  and  they  will  receive ;  they  must  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  them.  We  are  bound  by  tradition,  by 
mediaeval  ways  and  deeply  rooted  prejudice.  The  good  that  has  been 
done  is  simply  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come.  Our  ideals  are  low. 
The  future  demands  an  education  into  free  government,  a  strictly 
American  education,  an  education  to  meet  the  demands  of  these  times, 
with  their  world  problems  that  are  weighing  us  down,  and  the  ever 
increasing  duties  of  citizenship.  I  repeat,  not  by  the  guns  of  a  Dewev, 
or  the  battalions  of  Roberts  or  Kruger,  must  these  problems  be  worked 
out,  but  in  the  common  school,  where  the  quiet,  devoted,  studious, 
skillful  teacher  ^vorks  out  the  nature  and  laws  of  life,  complete  living, 
and  the  righteousness  that  is  to  be." 
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PRBS.  J.  A.  BABER.  SOUTHERN   NORMAL   UNIVERSITY,  HUNTINGDON,  TENN. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Forum^  principal  W.  F.  Webster, 
of  Minneapolis,  undertakes  to  show  that  Greek  should  not  be  a  part 
of  the  high  school  curriculum.  It  seems  to  me  remarkable  how  one 
can  derive  so  many  correct  conclusions  as  does  Mr.  Webster  from 
such  premises  and  by  such  reasoning.  I  agree  with  his  general  con- 
clusion, a  negative  answer  to  the  above  proposition,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  shows  quite  a  lack  of  appreciation  both  of  the  Greek 
language  itself  and  of  the  best  methods,  of  acquiring  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  enough  credit  is  given  to  Greek  as 
a  disciplinary  study.  Does  it  cultivate  the  memory  ?  I  think  it  does. 
Even  the  "holding  in  mind  of  paradigms,  rules  and  exceptions"  is 
not  an  "unmitigated  evil,"  the  matter  of  interest^  which  Mr.  Webster 
makes  the  turning  point  in  this  thought,  depending  entirely  upon  the* 
ingenuity  of  the  teacher  and  the  method  employed.  Mr.  Webster 
pronounces  the  condemnation  of  his  own  method  of  teaching  and  of 
learning  Greek  when  he  gives  utterance  to  the  following  sentence : 
"  Six  hundred  of  the  hardest  hours  a  boy  ever  spends  go  into  learning 
Greek  grammar,  which  has  no  immediate  value,  either  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  life's  battle  or  in  widening  the  youth's  horizon."  He  thinks 
the  fault  lies  with  the  thing  done,  whereas  it  lies  in  the  way  of  doing 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  law  or  morals  that  justifies  such  an  aboniina- 
ble  piece  of  pedagogical  procedure  as  that  of  requiring  pupils  to 
memorize  paradigms,  rules  and  exceptions  for  a  whole  year  before 
seeing  the  use  or  need  of  a  single  one  of  them.  It  is  in  palpable 
contravention  of  that  well-established  pedagogical  doctrine  of  "  learn- 
ing by  doing."  It  is  making  the  study  of  Greek  deductive  instead  of 
inductive,  a  thing  we  dare  not  do  in  the  study  of  science  or  even  of 
the  modern  languages.  Why  pursue  the  study  of  two  different  lan- 
guages by  methods  that  are  diametrically  ^opposed?  Because  of 
hoary-headed  custom,  only.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  efforts  of 
President  Harper  and  others  to  introduce  the  inductive  method 
of  studying  Greek  and  Latin,  by  publishing  text-books  based  on  this 
principle ;  but  there  are  two  unfortunate  facts  connected  with  tiiis 
attempt,  one  of  which  is,  the  method  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
perfected  in  its  adaptation  to  the  schoolroom ;  and  the  second,  the 
country  has  not  accepted  it.  Nowhere  has  this  great  natural  law  of 
study  been  fully  accepted  or  adopted  except  in  the  study  of  science. 
It  is  as  applicable  to  language  as  to  science.  Just  as  the  way  to  study 
botany  is  to  take  the  flower  in  one  hand  and  the  text  in  the  other  and 
study  each  by  means  of  the  other,  so  the  way  to  study  Greek  is  to  take 
the  Greek  in  one  hand  and  the  grammar  in  the  other,  let  the  pupil  see 
the  actual  product  before  him,  its  forms  and  peculiarities,  and  let  him 
begin  immediately  to  translate,  thus  getting  the  form,  thought  and 
spirit.  He  thus  begins  to  observe,  compare,  generalize ;  going 
through  precisely  the  same  processes  as  did  the  author  of  the 
grammar,  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent.     I  believe  the  peda- 
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gogical  soundness  of  this  method  of  procedure  is  quite  generally 
acknowledged  among  educators,  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
based  is  being  applied  in  the  teaching  of  all  those  branches  that  are 
of  comparatively  recent  introduction  into  the  curricula  of  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  those 
having  long  and  honorable  tradition,  Latin  and  Greek  being  notable 
exceptions.  It  is  not  a  fine  spun  theory  but  a  very  common-sense 
matter.  Would  you  spend  a  year  or  so  with  a  boy  theorizing  as  to 
the  process  of  plowing,  or  would  you  set  him  to  plowing  under  your 
careful  supervision,  and  let  him  actually  realize  that  there  are  roots 
in  the  ground  by  getting  a  few  warning  digs  in  the  ribs  from  the  plow 
handles?  That  is  an  exception  to  the  general'rule  of  plowing  which 
he  will  not  soon  forget,  and  which  was  mastered  in  a  very  short  time. 
Right  truly  does  Mr.  Webster  affirm  that  ''this  empirical  reasoning 
is  not  the  method  that  has  won  for  us  all  the  glorious  advances  in 
science,  sociology  and  political  economy."  And  it  may  well  be 
asserted  that  it  never  will  win  for  us  anything  but  a  reputation  for 
stupidity  and  servility  in  following  tradition.  1  can  not  refrain  from 
turning  upon  Mr.  Webster  his  own  inspired  utterance,  in  which  he  so 
gloriously  says,  "  The  spirit  that  dares  to  be  in  the  right  with  two  or 
three,  aye,  to  stand  alone,  fronting  a  world  of  precedents  and  author- 
ity, comes  not  from  the  kneeling  acceptance  of  man's  teachings." 
And  will  he  not  now  in  this  same  spirit  '*  right  about,  face"  on  the 
method  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  and  substitute  a  rational  for  his 
confessedly  empirical  method  ? 

Mr.  Webster  further  says:  *'The  contention  that  language  study 
does  not  to  any  great  extent  develop  the  logical  faculty  of  the  student 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  languages  are  most  readily  and  most 
accurately  learned  by  children.  No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  a 
child  learns  German  and  French  more  easily  than  an  adult;  and  when 
Latin  was  the  language  of  learned  circles  children  learned  it  as  they 
now  learn  German  and  French."  Let  us  examine  this  logic:  Is  it 
true  that  children  learn  all  languages  more  easily  than  adults?  Mr. 
Webster  himself  admits  that  it  depends  upon  what  language  it  is. 
They  learn  German  and  French  more  easily,  he  says,  and  when  Latin 
Tvas  a  spoken  language  they  learned  it  more  readily.  The  necessary 
inference  from  such  a  statement  is,  children  do  not  excel  adults  in 
learning  a  dead  language.  And  this  is  the  truth,  exactly.  But  this 
distinction  so  excellently,  though  apparently  unconsciously,  drawn  by 
Mr.  Webster,  it  seems  to  me,  invalidates  his  argument  based  upon  it 
that,  because  a  child  learns  some  languages  more  easily  than  an  adult, 
therefore  language  study  does  not  use  and  develop  the  logical  faculty. 
The  very  fact  that  a  child  learns  a  spoken  language  more  easily  than 
an  adult  and  a  dead  language  not  so  easily  furnishes  us  the  key  to  the 
problem.  In  the  one  case  the  language  is  learned  by  imitation  chiefly 
without  reference  to  the  rationale ;  in  the  other  case  such  a  procedure 
is  impossible.  In  the  one  case,  to  use  Mr.  Webster's  own  figure, 
pussy  pulls  the  string,  but  in  the  second  there  is  no  string  to  pull. 
The  truth  is,  the  form  of  a  dead  language  should  never  be  studied 
apart  from  its  philosophy,  and  in  this  higher,  this  philosophical  aspect 
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of  language  alone  can  a  real  mastery  be  attained.  Such  a  mastery  a 
child  is  incapable  of.  So,  from  Mr.  Webster's  conclusion,  that  *'  the 
study  of  a  language  makes  almost  no  demands  upon  the  reasoning 
powers,"  I  most  emphatically  dissent.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  of 
nothing,  not  even  geometry  or  logic,  that  affords  a  better  opportunity 
for  cultivating  the  logical  faculty  than  the  grammar  and  science  of  the 
English  language.  Of  all  the  curricula,  from  that  of  the  kindergarten 
to  that  of  the  most  advanced  post-graduate  work,  for  cultivating  quick 
perception,  accurate  discrimination  and  logical  acumen  give  me  plain 
English  grammar.  I  would  not  affirm  so  much  of  Greek,  however, 
for  there  are  many  barriers  to  be  overcome,  which  make  progress  so- 
slow  that  it  is  questiohable  whether  the  value  derived  is  worth  the 
time  and  effort.  In  concluding  this  part  of  the  discussion  let  it  be 
understood  that,  for  reasons  very  different  from  those  he  assigns,  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Webster's  answer,  that  "Greek  is  not  necessary  in 
the  high  school  curriculum  of  to-day." 

I  now  turn  to  the  constructive  side  of  my  review.  My  reasons  for 
accepting  the  above  conclusion  are :  first,  there  is  too  much  already  in 
the  high  school  curriculum  of  to-day;  secondly,  while  the  disciplinary 
value  of  a  study  of  Greek,  if  pursued  properly,  is  very  great,  it  is- 
excelled  in  this  respect  by  quite  enough  studies  to  constitute  a  high 
school  or  college  curriculum  sufficient  to  meet  every  reasonable 
demand  either  of  the  university,  or  of  practical  life,  so  far  as  a  high 
school  course  can  be  expected  to  meet  the  demands  of  practical  life  at 
all ;  thirdly,  the  study  of  Greek  is  almost  wholly  disciplinary  or  cul- 
tural, and  is  almost  destitute  of  practical  value ;  fourthly,  the  leading^ 
universities  have  made  a  study  of  Greek  for  A.  B.  elective,  and,  with 
slight  exceptions,  actual  life  has  never  made  it  necessary;  fifthly,  even 
if  required  in  the  university  course,  as  we  think  it  should  be  at  present, 
when  pursued  by  a  rational  method  it  can  be  mastered  sufficiently  for 
all  purposes  of  practice  and  discipline  within  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
versity period ;  sixthly,  through  Greek  or  Latin  or  both  does  not  lie 
the  best  or  quickest  road  to  a  mastery  of  English. 

Let  me  now  briefly  restate  some  of  these  reasons.  I  have  said  that 
the  value  of  Greek  is  almost  wholly  disciplinary.  This  value  is  very 
important,  but  whether  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  justify  its  retention  in 
the  college  curriculum  is  and  has  been  the  core  of  contention  for 
years,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  until  conditions  change.  Evidently 
Greek  is  on  the  wane  as  a  college  requirement  and  will  entirely  drop 
out  when  it  ceases  to  constitute  an  element  in  the  popular  definition 
of  a  classical  education.  Another  strong  cable  that  binds  Greek  in 
the  present  curriculum  is  the  Greek  derivatives  found  in  the  English. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  tie  it  would  probably  have  been  dropped  long 
ago. 

Mr.  Webster  is  pre-eminently  just  in  his  observation  that  ''English 
cannot  be  learned  by  studying  any  other  language  than  English."  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  one  thing  in  all  this  subject  that  ought  ta 
be  accepted  universally  and  without  further  argument  it  is  that,  aside 
from  its  historical  and  etymological  connection  with  the  English,  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  becomes  valuable  to  the  study  of 
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English  only  at  the  point  where  one  is  ready  to  take  up  the  study 
of  comparative  philology.  This  is  evidently  at  the  very  close  of  one's 
§tudy,  if  indeed  it  come  at  all.  Would  a  man  study  the  physiology 
of  a  horse  or  the  anatomy  of  the,  extinct  mastodon  in  order  to  under- 
stand his  own?  Yet  we  are  told  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  worshipers 
that  we  must  go  into  the  catacombs  of  the  past  and  bring  up^the 
•dead  mummies  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  with  our  intellectual  scalpel 
in  hand  proceed  to  study  English  !  To  me  this  seems  the  high-water 
mark  of  folly.  Greek  art,  Greek  literature  and  the  Greek  language 
have  played  an  importa-nt  part  in  the  world's  progress.  I  would  not 
detract  one  iota  from  their  value  and  their  honor.  We  are  what  we 
are  to-day  because  of  them,  but  the  traditional  idea  handed  down 
from   the    monasteries   of   Europe — that   is,  the   necessity  of   a  long  ||| 

course  in  the  dead  languages — must   go.     Mathematics,  the   science  1 1    ^.^  * 
of  truth,  and  the  life-giving  sciences  must  take  the  place  of  the  husks  !   ^ 
and  dry  bones.     The  age  demands  men  and  women  who  are  not  alone  f 
conversant  with  the  past,  but  who  are  students  of  the  history  of  present  | 
events,  events  grander  and  more  sublime  than  any  that  ever  happened    I 
in  the  time  of  Shadrach  and  Abednego. 
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the  attention  of  the  readers  of  Education;  but  we  advise  all  who  wish  an  un- 
-surpassed  intellectual  feast  to  obtain  this  book  and  follow  the  author  through 
the  thrilling  scenes  which  he  so  aptly  and  eloquently  describes.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.     Price,  $2. 

Edward  Thring,  Headmaster  of  Uppingham  School :  Life,  Diary  and  Letters. 
By  George  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.  The  biographical  method  of  studying  educa- 
tional history  is  deservedly  popular.  It  gives  the  subject  a  living  interest.  The 
great  principles  of  modern  pedagogy  have  been  largely  thought  out  and  applied 
by  certain  educational  leaders  in  England,  Germany,  America  and  other  lands; 
and  to  study  the  lives  of  these  men  is  to  understand  the  principles  fo  the  evolu- 
tion and  application  of  which  they  gave  their  best  efforts.  Edward  Thring  was 
one  of  these  individuals.     He  was  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  teaching  world 
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of  his  time  in  England.  His  work  has  an  abiding  value  in  the  truth  and  prac- 
ticality of  the  principles  which  he  stood  for.  In  this  book  he  is  left  to  speak 
largely  for  himself.  This  is  the  best  test  of  a  biography.  We  are  allowed  to 
see  and  feel  the  man  himself,  in  his  work,  rather  than  something  that  the  author 
of  the  book  has  to  say  about  him.  Educators  will  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  perusal 
of  this  volume,  which  is  among  the  more  important  of  the  educational  books  of 
the  year.     New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $2. 

Stories  from  thb  Arabian  Nights.  Selected  by  Adam  Singleton.  The 
selections  are  well  made  and  the  book,  which  belongs  to  the  popular  Appleton's- 
Home  Reading  Books  SeVies,  gives  to  young  readers  the  better  and  more  famoua 
of  the  Celebrated  Arabian  Nights  Stories.  The  author  claims  that  the  book 
will  help  to  prepare  the  young  people  of  to-day  for  the  duties  of  the  morrow  in 
which  they  are  destined  to  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  and  rule  alien  peoples, 
who  are  even  now  subjects  of  our  Government.  Many  of  these  people  are 
Mohammedans,  and  whoever  has  read  the  Arabian  Nights  has  taken  a  dis- 
tinct step  toward  the  comprehension  of  the  Moslem  mind.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris- 
furnishes  an  able  Introduction.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price,  65 
cents. 

The  Making  of  Character  :  Some  Educational  Aspects  of  Ethics.  By  Prof. 
John  MacCunn,  LL.D.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  University  College,  Liver- 
pool. This  is  a  crisp,  earnest,  strong  book.  It  discusses  such  themes  as  hered- 
ity, vital  energy,  temperament,  development  and  repression,  bodily  health,, 
livelihood,  citizenship,  the  religious  organization,  example,  precept,  sound 
moral  judgment,  self-development,  self-control,  etc.  This  book  is  an  educa- 
tional and  moral  tonic.  It  is  fresh  and  strong  find  wholesome.  Take  such  a 
word  as  this :  **  Our  great  prophets  of  Nature  are  realists  to  the  core.  .  .  .  there 
lies  in  visible  appearances  a  revelation  of  ideas,  and  of  God  in  whom  all  ideaa 
find  their  source  and  unity."  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
$1.25. 

By  the  Marshes  of  Minas.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  The  region  of  the 
Minas  Basin  in  Nova  Scotia  has  a  romantic  and  historic  charm  that  Is  all  it» 
own.  Longfellow  has  made  this  felt  for  all  time  in  his  marvellously  beautiful 
poem,  Evangeline.  Mr.  Roberts  has  contributed  no  mean  part  in  making  the 
fascination  of  the  legendary  lore  and  the  actual  beauty  of  the  natural  scenery  of 
the  region  widely  known.  His  Forge  in  the  Forest  had  an  instant  acceptance 
by  the  reading  public.  His  History  of  Canada,  and  a  number  of^other  works, 
have  enhanced  his  reputation  as  an  accurate  historian  and  sympathetic  student 
of  an  interesting  country  and  romantic  period.  This  volume  gathers  up  some 
of  the  tales  of  the  French  and  English  races  who  so  long  contended  for  suprem- 
acy in  Acadia.  The  increasing  number  of  tourists  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  that  neighboring  land  will  be  deeply  interested  in  these  stories.  Boston : 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Essence  and  Art  of  History  is  the  title  of  the  latest  addition  to  the 
^'  Nugget  Series,**  now  well  known  and  highly  appreciated  by  the  reading  public. 
The  volume  includes  selections  from  Macaulay,  Stanley,  Froude,  Fiske,  Arm- 
strong and  Emerson.  It  is  a  neat  and  attractive  little  book,  inside  and  out. 
New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,     Price,  45  cents. 
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Educational  Aims  and  Methods.  By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Dr.  Fitch  has  gathered  together  in  this  volume  a  number  of  essays  and  addresses 
which  have  been  published  or  spoken  from  time  to  time  in  England  and 
America.  His  former  volume.  Lectures,  on  Teaching,  is  well  known.  The 
present  volume  touches  some  themes  not  often  discussed  by  educators.  Every 
essay  is  thoughtful  and  effective,  and  those  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  in 
shaping  the  policy  of  public  education  will  do  well  to  read  and  ponder  these 
suggestive  chapters.  Lectures  VIII.,  X.,  and  XIII.  on  Teachers*  Institutes  and 
Conventions  in  America,  The  University-  Extension  Movement,  and  the  Sunday 
School  of  the  Future,  respectively,  are  especially  important.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

Graphic  Shorthand,  prepared  for  the  American  public  by  C.  R.  Lipp> 
tnann,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  system  invented  in  1817  by  Gabelsberger,  of 
Munich,  and  now  most  extensively  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  being  em- 
ployed in  over  forty  parliaments  for  purposes  of  official  record,  and  taught  in 
;government  schools  in  many  countries.  It  is  an  exceedingly  simple  system,  and 
may  be  readily  learned  by  the  tyro.  The  first  ten  lessons  will  suffice  for  the 
businessman  who  merely  desires  to  take  private  memoranda;  the  commercial 
writer  may  be  required  to  take  the  entire  nineteen  lessons  in  order  to  be  able  to 
write  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  words  a  minute.  For  professional 
men  it  is  a  rapid  method  of  taking  notes,  and  is  a  system  that  may  be  acquired 
in  a  very  little  time  and  with  small  effort.     Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

We  have  received  a  large  quintuple  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
4)eing  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.  Price,  60  cents.  In  the  same  series*  No.  141  is  a  single  number. 
Three  Outdoor  Papers,  by  T.  W.  Higginson.  Price,  15  cents.  .  .  .  We  ac- 
knowledge the  following:  De  Quincey*s  Opium-Eater,  in  Macmillan's  Pocket 
English  Classics  Series.  Price,  25  cents.  .  .  .  The  Civilization  of  India, 
and  Roman  History.  Price,  40  cents  each,  in  The  Temple  Primers  Series. 
.  .  .  The  Wooster  Arithmetic,  Grade  I.,  by  Lizzie  E.  Wooster.  Price,  25 
cents.  Published  by  Crane  &  Company,  Topeka,  Kan.  .  .  .  The  Department 
Store  System,  by  Wm.  Cooke  Daniels;  a  paper  read  before  a  philosophical 
society  in  Denver,  Col.,  against  the  Department  Store  System.  .  .  .  An  Induct- 
ive Course  in  English,  a  first  book  for  primary  and  lower  grammar  grades, 
by  the  late  Larkin  Dunton  and  Augustus  H.  Kelley.  Boston  :  Thompson,  Brown 
&  Co.  .  .  .  Old  Norse  Stories  and  Discoverers  and  Explorers,  the 
former  by  Sarah  Powers  Bradish,  and  the  latter  by  Edward  R.  Shaw;  each  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  American  Book  Company's  Eclectic  School  Reading 
Series.  .  .  .  Tales  Told  by  Handwriting,  by  William  J.  Kinsley;  a  tract 
giving  many  interesting  facts  about  expert  investigation  of  handwriting.  .  .  . 
The  Captivi  of  Plautus,  edited  with  notes  and  stage  directions,  by  Grove 
Ettinger  Barber,  A.M.,  and  published  by  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Company, 
Boston.  .  .  .  Interest  in  its  Relation  to  Pedagogy,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Os- 
terman.  New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Company.  .  .  .  Why  Hic,  H^c,  Hoc 
FOR  the  Negro .^  by  R.  S.  Lovinggood.  Published  by  the  author  at  Marshall, 
Texas.  Price,  25  cents.  .  .  .  Academic  Syllabus,  Bulletin  8,  High  School 
Department,  and  Pharmacy,  College  Department,  two  documents  published  at 
Albany,  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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The  Story  op  Philadblphia.  Bv  Lillian  lone  Rhoades.  This  volume  has 
been  especially  prepared  for  school  and  home  use,  and  contains  an  introduction 
by  Edward  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Philadelphia.  The  author 
graphically  presents  the  Quaker  City  in  the  foremost  place  among  the  influential 
cities  of  the  colonial  period  and  during  the  later  time.  The  story  is  instructive 
and  inspiring.  The  young  people  of  all  other  cities  and  towns  will  be  the  better 
and  more  patriotic  for  reading  the  record  of  events  narrated  in  this  volume. 
New  York :  The  American  Book  Company.     Price,  85  cents. 

IvANHOE :  A  Romance.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  Porter  Lander 
MacClintock,  A.M.  This  is  a  full  and  pleasing  edition  of  Ivanhoe,  with  excel- 
lent illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.  While  intended  especially  for  school  use  it 
makes  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library.  The  binding  is  neat  and  serviceable. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

Elements  op  Ethics.  By  Noah  K.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  This  is  a  pains- 
taking, conscientious  presentation  of  the  author's  system  of  moral  philosophy, 
as  wrought  out  in  a  long  search  for  truth  and  an  extended  experience  in  teach- 
ing. While  sufficiently  elementary  it  still  comprises  a  well-developed  system  of 
philosophy,  which  is  clear,  practical  and  satisfactory.  It  is  a  strong  book,  and 
is  written  with  such  clearness,  ^ncerity  and  loyalty  to  truth,  that  the  reader  or 
student  is  sensibly  uplifted  and  made  nobler  in  his  own  aspirations  for  truth  and 
character.     Published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.     Price,  $1.60. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  publish  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Will- 
iam Smith*s  A  Smaller  History  op  Rome,  by  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  of  Brase. 
nose  College,  Oxford.  He  has  carefully  revised  the  original  book,  preserving 
its  essential  features,  but  adding  the  valuable  results  of  recent  historical  investi- 
gation.    Price,  $1. 

South  America.  By  Frank  G.  Carpenter.  This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  Series.  It  approaches  the  subject  from  the 
right  standpoint.  The  reader  is  taken  on  an  imaginary  tour  to  the  principal 
ports  of  South  America,  and  is  made  to  observe  the  people  in  their  homes  and 
in  their  daily  life.  The  study  is  thus  made  interesting  and  real.  There  are  ex- 
cellent colored  maps  and  illustrations.  New  York:  The  American  Book  Com- 
pany.    Price,  60  cents. 

Among  Ourselves  is  the  title  of  some  earnest  talks  with  teachers  by  *'  a 
schoolmaster  with  his  friends  at  the  round  table.*'  The  book  is  by  Pres.  A.  R. 
Taylor,  and  is  No.  17  in  The  Reading  Circle  Library.  New  York:  E.  L.  Kel- 
logg &  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration.  By  Severance  Burrage  and  Henry 
Turner  Bailey.  We  have  in  this  volume  a  practical  study  of  matters  of  health 
and  beauty  in  their  relation  to  the  public  school.  The  location  of  schoolhouses 
is  considered,  the  correct  principles  of  ventilating,  heating  and  lighting,  sanitary 
problems,  school  furniture,  the  use  of  pictures  in  the  schoolroom,  the  influence 
of  school  life  upon  the  eye,  etc. — an  interesting,  valuable  and  helpful  treatise 
that  should  have  a  wide  reading.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  Price 
$1.50. 
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Ainsworth  &  Company,  Chicago,  publish  Studies  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature,  by  G.  H.  Bell,  author  of  Bell's  Language  Series,  etc.  It  is  a 
closely  and  carefully  packed  volume  of  about  six  hundred  pages.  lie  divides  the 
book  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  he  gives  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  general 
subject  of  literature  as  seen  in  English  and  American  authors,  with  quite  a  little 
biographical  matter.  In  the  second  part  we  find  carefully  classified  selections 
from  representative  authors  from  the  beginning  of  English  literature  down  to 
the  living  authors  of  to-day.  For  those  who  would  study  literature  this  -will 
prove  a  useful  compendium.     Price,  $1.50. 

First  Book,  Home  Geography,  and  the  Earth  as  a  Whole.  Bj 
Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  Frank  M.  McMurry.  This  is  the  first  of  three  books,  the 
second  dealing  with  North  America  and  the  third  with  Europe.  The  young 
student  is  given  an  accurate  idea  of  hills,  mountains,  ponds,  lakes,  rivers,  the 
ocean,  the  air,  industry  and  commerce,  government,  etc.  He  is  taught  to  think 
and  to  know  about  his  own  home  land  and  immediate  environment.  The  Tarr 
and  McMurry  geographies  are  made  on  an  original  and  excellent  plan  and 
deserve  the  marked  success  which  they  are  winning.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  Arts  of  Life.  By  Richard  Rogers  Bowker.  This  choice  little  volume 
is  made  up  of  suggestive  discourses  on  Education,  Business,  Politics  and  Re- 
ligion. The  author  has  something  to  say  and  knows  how  to  say  it  and  how  to 
stop  when  he  has  said  it.  The  last  feature  is  not  less  important  than  the  others. 
The  chapters  are  crisp  and  fresh.  The  reader's  mind  is  stimulated  and  new 
view-points  are  given.  It  is  a  good  book  for  the  more  serious  moods  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  It  will  accompany  many  an  earnest  person  to  the  mountains  and 
the  shore,  and  add  to  his  zeal  and  ambition  to  count  for  more  in  the  work  of  the 
year  which  shall  follow  the  season  of  rest  and  recuperation.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, MifBin  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

Politics  for  Young  Americans.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  This  book  puts  in 
simple  language  the  main  principles  of  our  Government,  making  the  American 
conception  of  liberty,  law,  government,  and  human  rights  clear  and  easily  com- 
prehensible to  the  young  reader.  We  wish  it  could  be  studied  by  every  scholar 
in  our  public  schools  and  read  by  old  and  young  alike.  This  would  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  intelligent  citizenship  and  ultimately  remedy  many  evils 
that  threaten  the  body-politic.  New  York :  The  American  Book  Co.  Price, 
75  cents. 

A  Manual  of  English  History,  by  Edward  M.  Lancaster,  principal  of  the 
Gilbert  Stuart  School,  Boston,  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  author's  book  issued 
some  years  ago  and  a  favorite  in  schools.  The  book  has  been  brought  up  to  date, 
the  additions  treating  of  the  Far  Eastern  Question,  the  Venezuelan  Qiiestion, 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  Boer  War.  Mr.  Lancaster  has  the  pen  of  a 
readv  writer  and  the  mind  of  a  historian.  He  knows  the  needs  of  the  student 
and  appreciates  his  tastes.  His  book  is  interesting,  graphic,  informing  and 
stimulating.  It  makes  history  palatable,  and  the  student  an  independent 
searcher  after  more  facts  and  wider  knowledge.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company. 
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To  the  Teachers'  Professional  Library  has  been  added  The  Teaching  of 
Elementary  Mathematics,  by  David  Eugene  Smith,  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  philosophical 
study  of  the  subject  of  Elementary  Mathematics,  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
appreciating  the  value  of  his  work  in  this  branch  of  the  curriculum  and  of  com- 
prehending its  underlying  philosophy.  The  author  has  delved  deeply  into  the 
subject  and  has  made  a  practical  work  that  must  have  immediate  and  warm  Rec- 
ognition from  all  teachers.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  work;  historical  reasons  for  teaching  arithmetic;  why 
arithmetic  is  taught  at  present;  how  arithmetic  has  developed;  how  it  has  been 
taught,  and  the  present  teaching  of  arithmetic;  the  growth  of  algebra,  what  and 
why  taught;  typical  parts  of  algebra;  and  similar  headings  for  the  treatment  of 
geometry.  It  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of  the  books  in  the  Professional 
Library.    New  York :  Macmillan  Co. 

From  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  (Boston)  we  have  received  the  following  additions 
to  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series :  Jettatura,  by  Theophile  Gautier,  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  A.  Schinz,  Ph.D. ;  L'Avare,  by  Moli^re,  edited 
by  M.  Levi;  Contes  Blbus,  by  Edouard  Laboulaye,  edited  with  notes  and 
vocabulary  by  C.  Fontaine;  Sigwalt  uxd  Sigridh,  by  Felix  Dahn,  edited  by 
F.  G.  G.  Schmidt,  Ph.D. ;  Aus  Meinem  Koenigreich,  by  "  Carmen  SyRa," 
edited  for  early  reading  with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
hclm  Bernhardt;  Jos6,  by  Armando  Palacio  Valdes,  edited  by  F.  J.  A.  David- 
son. Each  of  these  little  books  is  edited  with  greatest  care  and  with  due  regard 
to  their  use  in  class  rooms.    They  are  models  of  annotated  text-books. 

A  Term  of  Ovid,  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School, 
consists  of  ten  stories  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  edited  with  extreme 
care  and  marked  ability.  Some  novel  features  are  noted  :  the  first  hundred  lines 
are  divided  into  feet  for  scansion,  with  accents  and  cicsuras;  the  ordinary  Latin 
prose  order  is  given  for  the  first  three  selections;  the  notes  contain  a  short  intro- 
ductory sketch  and  summary  of  each  chapter,  tables  of  genealogy  of  the  principal 
persons,  and  copious  references.  The  book  is  designed  for  boys  and  girls  that 
have  not  studied  Vergil,  but  have  taken  a  course  in  Caesar.  A  full  vocabulary 
enriches  the  work.     New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

A  New  French  Course,  by  Edwin  F.  Bacon,  is  a  unique  book,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  designed  for  use  by  those  who  may  be  planning  to  take  in  the  French  Ex- 
position this  summer.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  a  grammar,  with  all  the 
essentials  for  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  language ;  the  latter  part 
of  the  book  includes  a  series  of  conversations  for  use  of  those  who  are  sight- 
seeing in  Paris.  There  are  also  included  in  the  book  a  map  of  Paris,  pictures 
of  the  most  prominent  buildings  and  places  in  the  city,  and  at  the  end  very 
full  and  convenient  English-French  and  French-English  vocabularies.  New 
York :  American  Book  Company,  • 

Journalistic  German,  edited  by  August  Prehm,  Ph.D.,  of  Columbia  Gram- 
mar School,  New  York,  is  a  volume  of  selections  taken  from  the  current  Ger- 
man periodicals  of  the  highest  class,  providing  reading  material  treating  of 
many  sides  of  life  and  illustrating  the  present  use  of  the  language.    As  a  relief 
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from  the  namby-pamby  stuff  that  is  served  up  in  the  ordinary  book  of  German 
selections  given  the  student  to  mellow  over,  this  collection  of  excerpts  from  the 
best  German  papers  is  accorded  a  grateful  reception.  A  special  vocabulary  is 
added.     New  York  :  American  Book  Company. 

.  Practical  Speller,  by  William  C.  Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Philadelphia,  is  designed  to  present  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
natifral  order  of  acquisition  the  words  required  in  the  work  of  the  grammar  and 
high  school,  and  to  lead  the  pupil  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  common 
usage  of  capital  letters  and  of  punctuation  marks.  It  is  compact,  handy,  logical, 
practical  and  usable.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

History  of  English  Literature,  by  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  aims  to  furnish 
a  concise  and  interesting  text-book  of  the  history  and  development  of  English 
literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  It  is  a  thoroughly  graded  work 
with  a  definite  purpose  running  through  it,  the  subject  being  treated  as  a  related 
whole  and  not  as  a  series  of  detached  and  unrelated  topics.  The  unity  has 
been  faithfully  preserved,  and  the  student  will  discover  that  he  will  have  a  care- 
fully surveyed  field  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  to  Tennyson.  The 
author  is  profoundly  philosophic,  yet  his  work  is  simple  and  stimulating,  and 
suggestive  and  intensely  interesting.  It  directly  aids  in  original  thinking.  It 
is  a  study  of  the  literature  of  a  nation  and  not  the  study  of  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  made  the  literature  of  that  nation.  Biographical  data  are  meager  yet 
sufiicicnt,  stress  being  placed  on  the  author's  productions,  their  relations  to  the 
age,  and  the  reasons  why  they  hold  a  position  in  literature.  With  every 
chapter  are  given  summaries  embracing  the  chief  characteristics  of  each  writer 
and  the  most  important  facts  in  each  age.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 
Dr.  Post*s  work  is  an  incomparable  one,  and  is  destined  to  mark  an  era  in  teach- 
ing English  literature.     New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

Inductive  Course  in  English,  by  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  and  Augustus 
II.  Kelley,  is  the  first  book  in  a  new  series  of  text-books  in  the  study  of  English, 
and  is  designed  for  use  in  primary  and  lower  grammar  grades.  The  work  is 
based  upon  the  firmly  established  principle  that  the  powers  of  the  child  are 
developed  by  self-activity,  and  every  lesson  is  one  which  appeals  directly  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  and  sets  him  at  work  at  once.  Every  lesson  is  a 
distinct  growth,  and  is  a  stimulus  to  independent  thinking  and  acting.  The 
inductive  method  is  consistently  carried  out,  making  the  work  logical  and  pro- 
gressive. It  is  a  model  for  language  books,  and  will  questionless  secure  prompt 
indorsement  from  all  primary  teachers.    Boston  :  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

Tin-  t.il)lc  of  contents  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  is  very  attractive.  Ex-President 
(jrover  Cleveland  contributes  the  first  part  of  his  discussion  of  The  Independence  of  the  Ezecu> 
live,     (rcntlcnian  and  Scholar,  by  Charles  A.  Conant,  has  the  right  ring  and  will  be  interesting 

to  educators. The  Dflincator  is  de^;e^vedIy  popular  with  the  ladies,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 

Fashion  journals.     It  has  many  readable  articles.    We  note  one  especially  timely  paper  in  the 

June  number,  on  American  Women  at  the  Paris  P^xposition. In  TheNorth  American  Review  (or 

May  there  is  an  exceedinjjly  interesting  sketch  of  The  Great  Siberian  Railway,  by  M .  MikhailofT. 

The  May  number  of  The  Dial  commemorates  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  that  bright  Chicago 

I)ublication. In  Scribni'r\<  for  June  A.  Maurice  Low,  a  Washington  correspondent,  describes 

"  How  a  President  is  Elected." 
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